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CHAP.  LXIX. 

Hijlory  of  the  Grecian  TUtotte^ 

About  that  time  I  finifhed  my  refearches  relative  to  the 
dramatic  art,  concerning  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  which 
writers  are  divided,  iince  the  various  flates  of  Greece  aiTert 
their  different  claims  to  the  honour  of  having  given  it  bitth  ^ ; 
but  I  have  preferred  the  traditions  of  the  Athenians,  becaufe 
I  hAve  believed  them  to  be  the  moft  probable. 

This  moft  regular  and  fublime  of  all  the  arts  took  birth  \tk 
the  bofom  of.  tumultuous  pleafures,  and  the  extravagances  of 
intoxication  ^.  Let  us  convey  ourfelves,  in  imagination^  about 
three  centuries  back  from  the  prefent  time. 

In  the  feftivals  of  Bacchus,  folemnized  in  the  cities  with 
lefs  ceremony  and  pomp,  hut  with  a  more  lively  joy,  than  they 
are  now  celebrated  ^y  hymns  were  fuhg  which  were  the  off^ 
fpring  of  the  true  or  feigned  ecftafies  of  a  poetical  delirium  ; 
I  mean  to  fpeak  of  thofe  dithyrambics  whiph  fometimes  dil'-* 

^  Bnlenjc.  de  Theatr.  lib.  i.  cap.  %,  I      t>  Atben.  lib.  a.  cap.  3.  p.  40. 
^nft.  4e  Po«t.  t.  ii  cap.  3.  J».  654.         \      ^  Hut. •  dc  Cupid.  Divit.  t  ii.  p.  527. 
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played  the  flights  of  genius,  and  ftill  more  frequently  the  ol>- 
fcure  flalhes  of  a  heated  ifhagination.  While  thefe  refounded 
in  the  aftoniflied  ears  of  the  multitude,  chorufes  of  Bacchants 
and  Fauns,  ranged  around  certain  .ohfbene  images,  which  they 
carried  in  triumphal  proceflion^,  chanted  lafcivious  fongs, 
and  fometimes  facrlficed  individuab  to  public  ridicule. 

A  ftill  greater  licentioufnefs  reigned  in  the  worfliip  paid  to 
the  fame  divinity  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  efpe- 
cially  at  the  feafon  when  they  gathered  the  fruits  of  his  be- 
neficence. Vintigers,  befmeared  with  wine-lees,  and  intoxi- 
cated with  joy  and  the  juice  of  the  grape,  rode  fortl^  in  their 
carts,  and  attacked  each  other  on  the  road  with  grofs  farcafms, 
revenging  themfelves  on  their  neighbours  with  ridicule,  and 
on  the  rich  by  publifhing  their  injuftice  *. 

Among  the  poets  who  fiouriihed  at  that  time,  fome  cele- 
brated the  great  a&ions  and  adventures  of  gods  and  heroes  ^, 
and  others  attacked  with  afperity  the  vices  and  abfurdities  of 
individuals.  The  former  took  Homer  for  their  model,  and 
fupported  themfelVes  by  his  example,  of  which  they  made 
an  improper  nfe.  Homer,  the  moft  tragic  of  poets  ^  the  mo* 
del  of  all  who  have  fucceeded  him,  had  in  the  Iliad  and  th^ 
Odyfley  brought  to  perfedion  the  heroic  poem,  and  In  his 
Margites  had  employed  pleafantry  !>•  But  as  the  charm  of 
his  works  depends  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  paf&ous  and 
motion  with  which  he  knew  to  animate  them,  the  poets 
who  came  after  him  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  theirs  an 
aftion  which  might  excite  emotion  or  mirth  in  the  fpedaters: 
fome  even  attempted  to  produce  both,  and  ventured  certain 
rude  eflays,  which  have  fince  been  ftyled  indifl&rcotly  eidier 
tragedies  or  comedies,  becaufe  they  unite  the  characters  of 
thofe  two  dramas  ^     The  authors  of  theiie  flLctches  have  been 


d  Pint,  de  Cupid.  Divit.  t.ii.  p.517. 

c  Schol.  Ariftoph.  in  Nub.  y.  ^95. 
Schol.  in  Prokgoiu.  Aridoph.  p.  xa. 
Donat.  Fragm.  de  Comoed.  et  Tragced. 
Bttleog.  de  Theatr.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 


f  Arift.  de  Poet.  cap.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  6/4. 
S  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  10.  p.  598,  cc 
^07.     Id  in  Thecc.  t.  i.  p.  1  j». 
b  Ariftojt.  ibid. 
i  Schol.  In- Ariftoph.  in  Pr9l€g*p*  f  a- 
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diftin^Uhed  by  no  difcovery ;  they  only  forth  in  tht  hiftory 
of  the  art  a  fucceifioa  6f  names  whiA  it  would  be  ttfele£»  to 
recal  to  light  ^. 

The  ncceffity  and  power  of  theatrical  intereft  was  alreiidy 
known.  The  hymiis  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  while  they  de- 
fcribed  his  rapid  progrefs  and  fplendid  conquefts,  became  imi- 
tative ' ;  and  in  the  contefts  of  the  Pyhian  games,  tlie  play- 
ers on  the  flute  who  entered  into  competition,  were  enjoined 
by  an  exprefs  law  to  reprefent  fucceffively  the  circumftances 
that  had  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  the  vi£tory  of 
Apollo  over  Python"*. 

Some  years  after  this  regulation  "^  Sufation  and  Thefpis^ 
both  born  in  a  fmall  borough  of  Attica,  named  Icaria  ^,  ap- 
peared each  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  adors,  the  one  on  a 
kind  of  ftage,  the  other  in  a  cart  *•  The  former  attacked 
the  vices  and  abfurdities  of  his  time ;  and  the  latter  treated 
mor^  noble  fubjeds,  which  he  took  from  hiftory. 

The  comedies  of  Sufarion  were  in  the  fame  tafte  with  thofe 
indecent  and  fatirical  farces  which  are  ftill  performed  in  fome 
of  the  cities  of  Greece  p.  They  were  long  the  favourite  en- 
tertainment of  the  country  people  *>•  Athens  did  not  adopt 
this  fpedes  of  exhibition  until  after  it  was  brought  to  per- 
feftion  in  Sicily  ^ 

Thefpis  bad  more  than  once  feen  in  the  feftivals^  in  which 
as  yet  hymns  only  were  fuog,  one  of  the  lingers,  mounted  on 
a  table,  form  a  kind  of  dialogue  with  the  chorus  *.  From 
this  hint  he  conceived  the  idea  of  introducing  into  his  trage- 


Mem.  d  r  AckJ.  det  Bell.  Lettr«  t.  xt. 
p.  %6:  Prid.  in  Marm.  Oxon.  p.  420. 

^  Said,  in  ei««r. 

t  Ariftot.  ProbL  cap.  X9.  probl.  15. 
t.  ix.  p.  764. 

^  Scnb.  lib.  9.  p.4»i-  PauOiD.  lib.  zo. 
cap.  7.  p.  813.  VoII.  lib*  4.  cap.  i&. 
I  84.     Prid.  in  Marm.  Oxon.  p.  419. 

°-  Marm.  Oxon.     Epoch.  40.  et  44. 

^Suid.  in  QU9'.  Herat,  de  Art. 
Poet.  ▼.  %7^.  Ath.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  p.  40. 


*  Safarion  reprefented  his  firft  plccei 
toward*  the  year  580  before  Chrift. 
Some  year«  after,  Thefpis  made  hit  firft 
attempts  in  tragedy,  and  aAcd  his  AU 
ceftis  in  536.  "    • 

P  Ariaoc.  de  Poet.  cap.  4.  t.  ti.  p. 

^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  3.  p.N()54. 
^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  5.  p.  6j;6. 
^  Poll.  lib.  4*  cap.  19.  §  143. 
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dies  an  a6tor  ivho,  hy  fimple  recitals,  introduced  at  intervald« 
ihould  give  relief  to  the  chorus,  divide  the  a&ion,  and  render 
it  more  interefting  ^  This  happy  innovation,  together  with 
fome  other  liberties  in  which  he  had  allowed  himfelf,  gave 
alarm  to  the  legiflator  of  Athens,  who  was  nrare  able  than 
any  other  perfon  to  difcern  the  value  or  danger  of  the  novelty* 
Solon  condemned  a  fpecies  of  compofition  in  which  the  an^ 
cient  traditions  were  difgaifed  by  fiflions.  *^  If  we  applaud 
*'  falfehcrod  in  our  public  exhibitions,"  faid  he  to  Thefpis, 
''  we  ihall  foon  find  that  it  wHl  infinuate  itfelf  into  our  moft 
"  facred  engagements  "." 

The  exceffive  approbation  and  delight  with  which  both  the 
city  and  country  received  the  pieces  of  Thefpis  and  Sufarion^ 
at  once  juftiiied  and  rendered  ufelefs  the  fufpicious  forefight  of ' 
Solon.  The  poets,  who  till  then  had  only  exercifed  their  ge- 
nius in  dithyrambics  and  licentious  fatire,  flruck  with  the 
elegant  forms  which  thefe  fpecies  of  compofition  began  to  af« 
fume,  dedicated  their  talents  to  tragedy  and  comedy'*  Sooa 
after  a  greater  variety  was  introduced  in  the  fubjeds  of  the 
former  of  thefe  poems.  Thofe  who  judge  of  their  pleafures 
only  from  habit,  exclaimed,  that  thefe  fubje&s  were  foreign' 
to  the  worfhip  of  Bacchus  ^ ;  but  the  greater  number  throng* 
ed  with  ilill  more  eagernefs  after  the  new  pieces. 

Phrynichus,  the  difciple  of  Thefpis,  made  choice  of  that 
kind  of  verfe  which  is  moft  fuitable  to  the  drama,  was  the 
author  of  fome  other  changes  2,  and  left  tragedy  in  its  in- 
fancy. 

.Sfchylus  received  it  from  his  hands  enveloped  in  a  rude 
veftment,  its  vifage  covered  with  falfe  colours,  or  a  made  in* 
esprefiive  of  chara£ler  ^,  without  either  grace  or  dignity  in 
his  motior«<!,  infpiring  the  defire  of  an  intereft  which  it  with 
difficulty  excited,  ftill  attached  to  the  buffooneries  which  had 


t  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  J.  $  56: 
«  Plot,  in  S«l.  t.  i.  p.  9^.      Diog. 
Laert.  lib,  x.  }  59. 
'  At'iSt,  dc  Pocc.  cap.  4.  t.  ii.  p«  ^SS* 


r  Plot.  Sympcf.  lib.  2.  t.  ii.  p«  625. 
'  Suid.  io  O^y. 
^  Id.  in  ecVir. 
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amafed  Its  Infiint  jears  ^,  and  expreffing  its  conceptions  feme- 
times  with  elegance  and  dignity,  but  frequently  in  a  feeble 
and  low  ftyle,  polluted  with  grofs  obfcenities. 

The  father  of  tragedy^  for  fo  this  great  man  may  be  called  ^, 
bad  received  from  nature  a  ftrong  and  ardent  mind.  His 
filence  and  gravity  announced  the  aufterity  of  his  chara£ter^« 
He  had  iignalized  his  courage  in  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Sa- 
lamis,  and  Plataea,  in  which  fo  many  Athenians  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  by  their  valour  *•  From  his  earlieft  years  he  had 
been  attentive  to  the  leflbns  of  thofe  poets  who,  living  near 
to  the  heroic  times,  conceived  ideas  as  fublime  as  the  illuftri- 
ous  deeds  which  were  then  achieved '.  The  hiftory  of  thofe  re- 
mote ages  prefented  to  his  lively  imagination  fignal  fuccefles 
and  reverfes  of  fortune,  thrones  drenched  with  blood,  impe* 
tuous  and  devouring  paf&ons,  fublime  virtues,  atrocious  crimes, 
and  dreadful  afts  of  vengeance-;  every  where  he  beheld  the 
insprefs  of  grandeur,  and  frequently  that  of  ferocity. 

The  better  to  enfure  the  efFeft  of  thcfe  fcenes,  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  detach  them  from  the  whole  in  which  they  were 
included  by  the  ancient  poets  ;  and  this  had  been  already  done 
by  the  authors  of  the  ditbyrambics  and  the  earlieft  tragedies ; 
but  they  had  negle&ed  to  bring  them  near  to  us.  As  we  are 
infinitely  more  aSefted  by  thofe  woes  to  which  we  are  wit- 
neffes,  than  by  thofe  of  which  we  only  hear  the  recital^;  -flSf- 
chylus  employed  all  the  refources  of  theatrical  reprefentatioa 
to  bring  the  time  and  place  of  the  fcene  before  the  eyes  of  the 
fpedator*     The  iUufion  then  became  a  reality. 

In  his  firft  tragedies  he  introduced  a  fecond  afior  ^i  and  af- 
ttrwaidf  copying  the  example  of  Sophocles,  who  had  juft  en- 
tered oo  bis  theatrical  career,  he  admitted  a  third  ',  and  fome- 

b  Ariilot.  de  Poct>  cap.  4.  t.  ii.  p.         S  Ariftot.  de  RheU  lib.  %.  cap.  8.  t* 

655.  u.  p.  559- 

"^  Philsfir.  VU.  ApollOD.  lib.  6.  cap.  h  id.  de  Poet.  cap.  4-  t«  u.  p.  655^ 

XI.  p.  245.  Dio^.  Laerc.  lib.  .*).  }  56^ 
d  Schol.  Ariiloph.  in  Rao.  v.  857.  i  ^rcbyl.  in  Choepb.  t.  655.  &c. 

^  Vit.  jfifcbyJ..  Y.  900,  &c.    Id.  in  Eumenid.  Dacier, 

AriHopb.  in  Rao.  ▼«  xc62.  Rem.  fur  b  Poet,  d' Ariftct.  p.  50. 
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times  even  a  fourth  ^.  Bj  this  znultiplicity  of  perfonages^ 
one  of  his  aftors  became  the  hero  of  the  piece,  and  attraded 
to  himfelf  the  principal  intereft  ;  and  as  the  chorus  now  beUi 
only  a  fubaltem  ftation,  ^fchylus  took  care  to  (horten  its 
party  and  jierhaps  even  carried  this  precaution  too  far  '• 

He  is  cenfured  for  having  admitted  mu^e  characters  into  his. 
drama.  Achilles,  after  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  Niobe, 
after  the  deftruftion  of  her  children,  appear  on  the  ftage,  and 
remain,  during  fever^l  fcenes,  motionlefs,  with  their  heads 
covered  with  a  veil,  and  without  uttering  a  word  ^  ;  but  if 
their  ejes  had  overflown  with  tears,  and  they  had  poured 
forth  the  bitterefl  lamentations,  could  they  hav^  produced  an 
eSeft  fo  terrible  as  this  veil,  this  iilence,  and  this  abandon- 
ment to  grief? 

In  fome  of  his  pieces  the  expofition  of  his  fubjed  has  too 
much  c^^tent ",  and  in  others  is  deficient  in  perfpicuity  °, 
Though  he  frequently  offends  againft  the  rules  that  have  been 
fince  eflabliflied,  he  appears  to  have  had  a  glimpfe  of  almoft 
all  of  them. 

We  may  fay  of  ^fchylus  what  he  has  hipafelf  faid  qf  hi$ 
hero  Hippomedon : 

'    ^  Before  him  ftride§ 
Gigantic  Terror,  tow'ring  to  the  (kics  p. 

He  inceflantly  infpires  a  profound  and  falptary  terrpr ;  for  he 
only  overwhelms  the  mind  with  violent  fliopks,  to  raife  it 
again  immediately  by  the  idea  which  he  gives  us  of  its  ftrength. 
His  heroes  prefer  b^ing  cruflied  by  the  thunderbolt  to  com^ 
mitting  an  a&  of  bafenefs,  and  their  courage  is  more  inflexible 
than  the  fatal  Jaw  of  neceffity.  He  neverthelefs  knew  to  fet 
bounds  to  thefe  enoptions  which  he  laboured  fo  earneftly  to 


k  Poll,  lib,  4.  cap.  15.  $  1x0. 
I  Ariftoph.  in  Rao.  v.  945.  Ariftot. 
^e  Poet.  cap.  4. 
P  /^tWLofh,  In  Ran.  v.  ^42.  SchoL 


ibid.  Spaoh.  ibid.  p.  3ir. 
"  iBfchyl.  in  Agameiu. 
"^  Ariftopb.  in  Ran.  t.  11^3. 
P  Sept.  oor.tr.  Thcb.  t.  506. 
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excite,  and  conftantly  avoided  polluting  the  Hage  with  blood  ^; 
fbr  he  wifhed  to  produce  fcenes  that  fhould  be  terrible  but  not 
horrible.  ^ 

He  rarely  caufes  tears  to  flow  ^,  or  excites  pity,  either  be- 
caufe  nature  had  refufed  him  that  gentle  fenfibility  Which 
pants  to  communicate  itfelf  to  others ;  or  rather,  perhaps, 
becaufe  he  feared  to  render  his  auditors  effeminate.  He  has 
never  exhibited  on  the  itage  a  Phaedra  or  a  Sthenoboe,  nor  ever 
painted  the  delicious  joys  or  wild  furies  of  love  *.  He  beheld 
in  the  difietent  tranfpotts  of  that  paffion,  only  weaknefs  or* 
guth,  of  pernicious  tendency  to  morals,  and  he  wifhed  that  no- 
thing might  diminifh  our  efteem  for  thofe  whofe  fate  we  are 
compelled  to  lament. 

Let  us  continue  to  follow  the  immenfe  ilrides  he  has  made 
in  the  dramatic  career,  and  examine  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  acquitted  himfelf  in  the  different  parts  of  tragedy,  that  is 
to  fay  in  the  fable,  manners,  fentiments,  diftion,  decoration, 
and  mufic  *• 

His  plots  are  extremely  limple :  he  difregarded  or  was  not 
fudiciently  acquainted  with  the  art  of  avoiding  improbabili- 
ties *,  complicating  and  developing  an  kAion,  clofely  conneft- 
ing  its  different  parts,  and  haftening  or  retarding  it  by  difco* 
veries,  and  other  unforefeen  accidents  ^.  He  fome times  only 
interefts  us  by  the  recital  of  fafts,  and  the  vivacity  of  the 
dialogue  ^  ;  and  at  other  times  by  the  vigour  of  his  ftyle,  and 
the  terror  of  his  fcenes  *.  He  appears  to  have  confidered  the 
unity  of  adion  and  of  time  as  effential,  but  that  of  place  as 
Jefe  neceffary  *.  The  chorus  with  him  is  no  longer  confined 
to  chanting  certain  odes  or  fongs,  but  makes  a  part  of  the 
whole.     It  is  the  comforter  of  the  wretched,  the  counfellor  of 


4  Ariftoph.  in  Ran.  ▼.  1064.     Phi- 
loihr.  Vtt.  ApoU.  lib.  6.  cap    xi.  p. 

a44. 

^  Vit.  :^fchyl. 

*  Ariftoph.  in  Ran.  v.  1075. 

^  Ariftot.  de  Poet.  cap.  6.  c.  ii.  p. 
0^6. 


Dion.  Chryf.   Or  at.  j».    p.  549. 
JESchjL  in  Ag^am. 
»  Vit.  -ffifcbyl. 

y  ;.ffifchyl.  in  Sept.  contr.  Thcli. 
2  id.  in  Suppl.  et  Sumcn.   . 
"  Id.  io  Eumeo. 

A  iiij 
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kingSi  .the  terror  of  tyrants,  .and  the  confidant  of  dl*  Some* 
times  it  participates  in  the  adion  during  its  whole  eontinu* 
ance  ^.  This  is  what  the  fncceilbrs  of  jSfchylus  ought  more 
frequently  to  hare  pradifed,  and  what  he  has  not  always 
praSifed  himfelf. 

The  charafter  and  manners  of  his  perfonages  are  fuitahle, 
imd  rarely  fail  in  cdnfiftedcy.  Me  ufually  chofe  his  modela 
from  the  heroic  times,  and  fufiains  his  characters  at  the  ele- 
vation to  which  Homer  had  raifed  his  heroes  ^«  He  delights 
.  in  exhibiting  vigorous  and  free  minds,  fuperior  to  fear,  4^ 
voted  to  their  coimtry,  animated  by  an  infatiable  thirft  of 
glory  and  of  combats,  more  noble  than  thofe  of  the  prefent 
age,  and  fuch  as  he  wiihed  to  form  for  the  defence  of  Greece*'  ^ 
for  he  wrote  in  the  time  of  the  Perfian  war. 

As  he  inclines  more  to  excite  terror  than  pity,  far  from  en- 
deavouring  to  foften  the  harih  features  of  certain  charaders^ 
he  feeks  only  to  render  them  more  ferocious ;  but  without 
injury  to  the  theatrical  intereft*  Clytsemneftra,  after  having 
murdered  her  hufband,  relates  the  atrocbos  deed  with  bitter 
derifion,  and  the  intrepidity  of  remorfelefs  viUany.  Her 
crime  would  be  horrible  if  it  were  not  an  ad  of  juilice  in  her 
eyes,  if  it  were  not  decreed  by  Fate,  and  if  it  were  not  re- 
quifite,  according  to  the  received  principles  of  the  heroic  ages, 
that  blood  unjuftly  ihed  {hould  be  waflied  away  by  blood  ^.  Cly« 
iaemneftra  lets  us  fee  her  jealoufy  of  Caflandra,  and  her  love 
for  :£gifthus  ^  j  but  motives  fo  feeble  did  not  guide  her  hand* 
Nature  and  the  gods  ^  have  compelled  her  to  take  vengeance  | 
l&id  thus  0ie  addrciTes  the  chorus  of  Argives : 

I  tell  thee,  my  firm  foul  difdains  to  fear. 
Be  thou  difposM  t^  applaud^  or  cenfure  me^ 
I  reck  it  not :  there  Agamemnon  lies  3 

b  Id.  in  Suppl.  et  EomeD.  I  '  JBJtAjh  ia  Agam*  v.  X^7X. 

c  Dion.  Chryf.  Orat.  51.  p.  54^         I  ^  id.  ibid.  v.  X44J. 

d  iEfchyl.  in  Prom.  ▼.  178.     Ant-  j  '  Id.  ibid.  t.  X494. 
coph.  in  iUo.  v.  Z046.  ^073.                 | 
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My  hufbandy  iUughterM  by  this  hand  :  I  dare 
Avow  his  death,  and  jufiify  the  deed  i>. 
I  ftrock  Uim  twice,  and  twice 
He  groaned,  then  died.     A  third  time,  as  he  lay 
I  gor*d  him  with  a  wound,  a  grateful  prcfent 
To  the  flern  god,  that  in  the  realms  below 
Reigns  o'er  the  dead  :  there  let  him  take  his  feat« 
He  lay  ;  and  fpouting  from  his  wounds  a  flream 
Of  blood,  bedew'd  me  with  tfaefe  crimfon  drops  ^ 
I  glory  in.thep  like  the  genial  earth. 
When  the  warm  (how'rs  of  hca^n  defcend,  and  wake 
The  flowrets  to  unfold  their  yermeil  leaves L 
—For  Iphigenia,  my  lamented  child,    * 
Whom  he  upjuftly  flew,  he  jullly  died. 
Thou  fay'ft,  and  fay'fl  aloud  I  did  this  deed  : 
.  Say  not  that  I,  that  Agamemnon's  wife 
Did  it.     The  Fury  fatal  to  his  houfe. 
In  vengeance  for  Thyeftes'  horrid  feaft, 
^ffumM  this  form,  and,  with  her  ancient  rage, 
Hath  for  the  children  facrificM  the  man  ^. 

Potter. 

This  idea  will '  become  more  nunifeft  from  the  following 
refle&ion.  Among  the  diforders  and  royfleries  of  nature^ 
none  made  a  more  forcible  impref&on  on  i^fchylus  than  the 
Urange  deftinj  of  the  human  race :  wi^h  refpeft  to  man,  the 
crime?  he  commits,  and  the  woes  of  wKich  be  is  the  vidim  ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  powers  above  him,  celeflial  vengeance 
and  blind  fatality  ^ ;  by  the  former  of  which  mortals  are  pur- 
fued  when  guilty,  and  by  the  latter  impelled  when  unfortun- 
ate. Such  is  the  doArine  which  he  had  derived  fVom  his  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  fag^s  "*,  which  he  has  inculcated  in  almoff 
all  hi^  dramas,  and  which,  holding  the  minds  of  the  audience 
in  continual  terror,  inceSantly  exhorted  them  not  to  draw  on 

h  JEIthj],  ia  Agam.  r.l^lU  |      >  Id.  in  Proai.  v.  i6j.  et  513/ 

Id.  ibid.  ▼.  t^gt,  j      ^  £urip.  19  Ale.  ▼.  96a, 

^  Id.  ibid.  V.  i5p6. 
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them  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  ilrokes  of 
fate  °.  Hence  the  fovereign  contempt  which  he  teftifies  for 
the  illuiive  goods  by  which  we  are  dazzled,  and  that  force  of 
eloquence  with  which  he  pourtrajs  the  mifchiefs  of  Fortune. 
Caflandra  exclaims  with  indignation  : 

This  is  the  (late  of  man  :  in  proFperous  fortune, 
A  (hadowy  pafling  light ,  throws  to  the  ground 
Joy's  bafclefs  fabric  :  in  adverfity. 
Comes  Malice  with  a  fponge  moiQenM  in*  gall, 
And  wipes  each  beauteous  chara6ker  away  . 
More  than  the  firfl  this  melts  my  foul  to  pity  ^  *• 

POTTEIU 

In  his  time,  no  other  fljle  was  known  for  heroic  compofi- 
tion  but  that  of  the  epopoeia  and  that  of  the  dithyrambic* 
As  they  fuited  the  elevation  of  his  ideas  and  fentiments,  ^f- 
chjlus,  without  enfeeblieg  them,  transferred  them  to  tragedy. 
Hurried  away  by  an  enthuiiafm  which  he  was  unable  to  go- 
vern, he  lavi(hes  epithetSi  metaphors,  every  figurative  ex- 
preiBon  of  the  emotions  of  the  foul,  and  whatever  may  give 
weight,  flrength,  and  magnificence  to  language  p,  or  animate 
snd  render  it  impaflioned.  Beneath  his  vigorous  pencil,  nar- 
rative, fentiments  and  maxims  are  changed  into  images,  which 
are  ftriking  for  their  beauty  or  their  fingularity.  In  that 
tragedy  %  which  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  oflFspring 
of  Mars  %  the  foldier  who  had  been  fent  by  Eteocles  to  re- 
connoitre the  army  of  the  Argives,  thus  addrefles  his  fove- 
reign: 


"  .^Bfchyl.  in  Pcrf.  v.  293. 

®  Id.  ia  Again,  t.  1335. 

*  The  French  reads,  •*  Oh  homaB 
grandeur!  brilliant  and  vain  image, 
which  a  fhadow  may  obfcurc,  a  drop 
of  waor  dfaee !  The  profperity  of 
man  more  «^cite9  my  pitY  than  hi* 
mitfortune^*' 


P  Vit.^rchyl.  Dionyf.  Halic.  de  Prifip, 
Script,  cap.  a.  1.  r.  p.  413.  Phrynic. 
ap.  Phot.  p.  3»7.  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet. 
V.  280. 

^  Sept.  contr.  Thcb. 

^  Ariftoph.  in  Ran.  v.  1053.  Plut. 
id  Sympof.  lib.  7«  cap.  ZO.  t.ii.  p.  715, 
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"  liluArious  king  of  Thebes^  I  bring  thee  tidkigft 
Of  firm  affuntnce  from  the  foe  ^  tbefe  eyes 
Beheld  each  circumftance.     Seven  valiant  chiefs 
Slew  on  the  black-orbM  (hicld  the  vidlim  bull, 
And  dipping  in  the  gore  tUeir  furious  hands. 
In  folemn  oath  atteft  the  god  of  war, 
B.ellona,  and  the  carnage-loving  power 
Of  terror,  fworn  from  their  firm  bafe  to  rend 
Thefe  walls,  and  lay  their  ramparts  in  the  duA ; 
Or,  dying,  with  their  warm  blood  deep  this  earth  *.'' 

PotTER, 


He  fays  of  a  man  of  confumttlate  prudence :  '*  He  reaps 
thofe  fage  and  generous  refolutions  which  fpring  in  the  deep 
furrows  of  his  foul «  *  :**  and  elfe where  ;  **  The  intelligence 
hj  which  I  am  animated^  has  defcended  from  heaven  to  earth, 
and  cries  to  me  incefTantlj  r  Bellow  but  a  flight  regard  on 
■what  is  mortal  ".*•  He  thus  warns  a  free  people  earlj  to 
^vatch  over  the  condu£l  of  a  citizen  dangerous  from  his  abi« 
lities  and  his  riches  :  *^  Beware  how  you  nurfe  op  a  young 
lion,  how  you  carefs  him  while  he  yet  fears  you,  or  how  you 
refift  him  when  he  is  grown  a  ftranger  to  fear  *.** 

Yet  tbefe  fhining  paflages  are  accompanied,  in  fome  of  his 
works,  by  an  obfcurity,  which  arifes  not  only  from  his  ex- 
treme concifenefs  and  the  boldnefs  of  his  figures,  but  alfo  from 
new  words  v,  with  which  he  afFeded  to  enrich  his  ftyle.  iEf- 
chyltTs  conceived  that  his  heroes  ought  not  to  exprefs  their 
ideas  like  the  crowd,  and  that  their  didlion  fhould  be  more 
elevated  than  vulgar  language  ^  :  it  indeed  frequently  rifes 
above  all  known  language.  To  give  it  vigour,  words  of  ex- 
peffive  length,  harihly  conftrufted  from  the  fragments  of  fe- 


*  JEIchjl.  Sq)t.  contr.  Theb.  Long. 
de  Snbl.  cap.  is* 

«  JB£chjl  Sept.  contr.  Theb.  v.  599. 

*  Tbe  ticholiail  obfertet  that  Plato 
has  ufedtbcfiunc  cx^rcffi9n  in  a  faf- 
fage  ia  his  R«pttblic, 


"  ^fchyl.  in  Niob.  ap.  JETchyL 
Fragm.  p.  <34l. 

^  Ariftoph.  in  Ran.  ▼.  X478, 

y  Dionyf.  Halic.  dc  Prifc.  Script, 
cap.  a.  t.  y.  p.  413. 

'  Arifloph.  in  Ran  ▼.  109a. 
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veral  others,  atife  in  the  midft  of  a  fentence,  like  thofe  proud 
towers,  to  ufe  the  coxnparifon  of  Ariftdphanes  %  which  over- 
looks the  ramparts  of  a  cit j, 

Th^  eloquence  of  JESchylns  was  too  nervous  to  (abmit  to 
the  refinements  of  elegance,  harmony,  and  correAoeb  ^  ;  and 
his  flights  too  daring  not  to  ezpofe  him  to  frequent  extrava- 
gance and  failures.  His  ftyle  is  in  general  noble  and  fublime, 
in  certain  parts  grand  to  ezcefs,  and  pompous  to  inflation  ^ ; 
but  fometimes  degraded  and  difgufling  by  ignoble  compari- 
fons  ^,  a  puerile  plaj  on  Vfords  %  and  other  defeds  which  are 
common  to  this  author  with  all  thofe  who.  poflTeis  more  genius 
than  tafte.  But  notwithftandtng  his  fau&s,  he  merits  a  di« 
ftinguiflied  rank  among  the  moft  celebrated  poets  of  Greece* 

It  was  not  fuflicient  that  the  noble  and  elevated  fiyle  of 
tragedy  fliould  leave  in  the  minds  of  the  auditors  a  ftrong 
impreffion  of  grandeur ;  to  captivate  the  multitude,  it  was 
requiiite  that  every  part  of  the  fpedacle  ihould  concur  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  efie£t.  It  was  then  the  general  opinion  that 
Nature,  by  bellowing  on  the  ancient  heroes  a  more  lofty  fta- 
ture  ^,  had  imprelTed  on  their  perfons  a  majefty  which  pro- 
eared  them  as  much  refped  from  the  people  as  the  enfigns  of 
dignity  by  which  they  were  attended,  ^fchylus  therefore . 
raifed  his  a£tors  on  high  ftilts  or  bulkins  ^.  He  covered  their 
features,  which  were  frequently  difagreeable,  with  a  maik 
that  concealed  their  irregularity  ^.  He  clothed  them  in  flow- 
ing and  magnificent  robes,  the  form  of  which  was  fo  decent, 
that  the  priefts  of  Ceres  have  not  bluflied  to  adopt  it  ^  The 
inferior  aftors  were  alfo  provided  with  maiks  anddreflcs  fuited 
to  their  parts. 

*  Ariftoph.  in  Ran.  ▼.  1036. 

bVit.  iEfchyl.  Dionyf.  Halic.  6t 
Compof.  Verb.  caj>.  az.  r.  v.  p,  150. 
Longin.  de  Sablini.  cap.  15.  SchoL 
Ariftoph.  in  Rao.. v.  1195. 

^  Qoincil.  lib.  ic.cap.  x.  p.  ^31. 

^  ^fchyl.  in  Again,  v.  330.  ct  S7J. 

^  Id.  ii»id,  V.  698. 

'  Phiioftr.  Vit.  Apoll.  lib.  a.  cap.  ax. 


p.  73.;  lib.  4.  cap.  x6.  p.  15s.  Aul« 
Gel.  lib.  3.  cap.  icv 

e  Phibftr.  Vit.  Apollf  lib.  6.  cap.  rx. 
p.  245.  Id.  Vit.  Soph.  lib.  x.  p.  49^ 
LQciaa.  de  Salt.  $  a;,  t.  it.  p.  284. 
Vit.  ^fcbyL  ap.  Robort.p.  xx. 

h  Hprat.  de  Ait.  Poet.  ▼.  178. 

1  Athcn.  lib.  X.  ap.  xS.  p.  si. 
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laftead  of  tfaofe  wretched  fcaffolds  which  were  fonnerljr 
erc&ed  in  bafte,  he  obtained  a  theatre  ^  fumiihed  with  ma* 
chines,  and  embellifhed  with  decoratiohs  K  Here  the  found 
of  the  tminpet  was  reverberated^  incenfe  was  feen  to  bum 
on  the  altars,  the  lhade3  of  the  dead  to  arife  from  the  tomb^ 
and  the  Furies  to  rufh  from  the  gulfs  of  Tartarus.  In  one 
of  his  pieces  thefe  infernal  divinities  appeared,  for  the  firft 
timet  with  maiks  of  a  horrid  palenefs,  torches  in  their  handa^ 
ferpents  intertwined  in  their  haixs  ^,  and  followed  by  a  nu« 
merous  retinue  of  dreadful  fpe&res.  It  is  faid  tbat,  at  the 
fight  of  them,  and  the  found  of  their  terrific  bowlings,  ter.« 
xt>r  feized  on  the  whole  aflemblj,  women  mifcarried^  and 
children  expired  with  fear  <* }  and  that  the  magiftrates,  to  pre* 
vent  fimilar  accidents  in  future,  commanded  that  the  chorus 
fliould  coniift  oolj  of  fifteen  aftors  inftead  of  fifty  \ 

Hie  c&eSt  of  fo  many  new  objeds  could  not  but  aflonifh 
the  fpeftators ;  nor  were  they  lefs  furprifed  and  delighted  at 
the  intelligence  dilplayed  in  the  performance  of  the  adors, 
whom  ^fchylus  almc^  always  exercifed  himfelf.  He  regu- 
lated thtir  fteps,  and  taught  them  to  give  additional  force  to 
the  aftion  by  new  and  expreflive  geftures.   . 

He  inftructed  them  AiU  more  effedually  by  bis  example,  as 
he  performed  with  them  in  his  pieces  p.  Sometimes  he  called 
in  the  afiiilanoe  of  an  able  mailer  of  the  chorufes,  named  Te-* 
lefles,  who  had'  brought  the  art  of  gefiure  to  perfc&ion.  lo 
the  reprefentation  of  the  feven  chiefs  before  Thebes,  he  per- 
formed with  fuch  truth  and  expreilion,  that  his  aftioa  might 
have  fupplied  the  place  of  words  ^. 

We  have  al];eady  faid  that  ^fchylus  had  transferred  to 
tragedy  the  ftyle  of  the  epopoeia  and  the  dithyrambic ;  he  al- 
fo  applied  to  it  the  lofty  modulations  and  impetuous  rhythmus 


k  Horaf.  dc  Art.  P<^t.  r.  279. 

1  VitruT.  in  Prxf.  lib.  7.  p  ia4.  Vit. 
JRkhyl,  ap.  Robort.  p.  zi.  Vit.  JES- 
chjh  ap.  Stanl.  p.  70a. 

^  Ariaof h.  i&  Pluc.  V.  4x3.    SchoL 


ibid.   Patifan.  Kb.  i.  cap.  aS.  p.  68. 
'^  Vit.  JEfchyl. 
°  Poll.  lib.  4.  cap.  15.  §  xi«. 
P  Athen.  lib.  x.  cap.  18.  p.  II. 
^  At iflocl.  ap.  Atbcn.  ibid.  p.  %%• 
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of  certain  airs,  or  nomiy  calculated  to  excite  courage' ;  hut 
be  did  not  adopt  thofe  inooirations  which  l>e^n  to  disfigure 
the  ancient  mufic.  His  choral  chant  is  full  of  grandeur  and 
decorum  ;  and  confiantly  in  the  diatonic  genus*,  which  is  the 
xnoft  fisiple  and  natural  of  all. 

Being  hUelj  accufed  of  having  revealed  in  one  of  his 
dramas  the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  he  with  diificulty  efcaped 
the  furj  of  of  the  fanatic  multitude  ' :  yet  he  forgave  the 
Athenians  this  injuftice,  becaufe  his  life  onlj  had  been  in 
danger.  But  when  he  faw  the  peices  of  his  rivals  crowned 
in  preference  to  his  own — *^  I  mud  leaye  to  time/*  faid  he, 
**  to  reftore  mine  to  the  place  ihey  merit  "  j"  and  abandon- 
ing his  coimtry,  went  to  refide  in  Sicily  *,  where  king  Hic- 
.  ro  loaded  him  with  beae£aiftioas  and  honours.  He  died  there 
a  fliort  time  after,  aged  about  feventy  years  *.  The  follow- 
ing epitaph,  which  he  compofed  himfelf  ^,  was  engraven  on 
his  tomb :— '^  Here  lies  .Sfchylus,  the  fon  of  Euphorion, 
bom  in  Attica.  He  died  in  the  fertile  country  of  Gela.  The 
Periians  and  the  woods  of  Marathon  will  for  ever  atteft  his 
valour."— .At  the  time  when  he  wrote  thefe  lines,  he  was 
doubtlefs  difgufied  with  literary  fame,  and  knew  no  glory 
more  illuftrious  than  that  of  arms.  The  Athenians  decreed 
honours  to  his  memory  ;  and  authors  who  defign  to  dedicate 
their  genius  to  the  theatre,  have  more  than  once  been  feen 
to  go  to  make  libations,  and  recite  their  works  at  his  tonob^. 
I  have  fpoken  at  fome  length  on  the  merit  of  this  poet,  be- 
caufe almoft  all  the  novelties  he  introduced  were  difcoveries  ; 
and  becaufe  it  was  more  difficult,  with  the  models  which  he 


'  Timarch.  ap.  Schol.  Arillopl).  in 
Ran.  V.  1315.  JSL(chy\.  in  Agam.  v. 
Xl6t.  Mem.  de  T Acad,  des  Bell.  Let. 
t.  z.  p.  185. 

*  Plut.  de  Muf.t.  ii.  p.  II37. 

*  Ariftot  dc  Mor.  lib.  3.  cap.  «.  t.  ii. 
p.  29.  .^Uan.  Var.  Hift.  lib.  5.  cap. 
19.  Clem.  Alex,  Strcm.  lib.  %.  cap. 
14.  p.  461. 


"  Athen.  lib.  8.  cap  8.  p.  347. 

*  Plur.  in  Cim.  t.  i.  p.  483. 

•  Th«  year  45  6  before  Chrift  (Marm. 
Oxon.  epoch.  60,  Corfin.  Faft.  Alt. 
t.  iti.p.  ZI9.) 

y  Schol.  Vit.  JESchfl  Pint,  de  ExU. 
t.  it  p.  604.  Paufan.  Ub.  i.  cap.  14* 
p.  35.    Athen.  lib.  14.  p.  627, 

2  ViK.  .^fchjl.  ap.  St^. 
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bad  before  bis  ejes^  to  raife  tragedj  to  tbe  elevation- at  wbich. 
be  left  it,  than,  after  him,  to  bring  it  to  perfeftion  *. 

Tbe  progrefs  of  tbe  art  was  extremely  rapid.  .Sfcbylus 
vras  born  fbme  years  after  Thefpis  bad  a£led  bis  Alceilis  *• 
He  had  for  contemporaries  and  competitors  Cbcerilus^  Prati» 
nas,  and  Pbrjnicbus,  wbofe  glorj  be  eclipCed;  and  Sopbocles» 
who  rivalled  his  own. 

Sophocles  was  born  of  a  reputable  family  of  Athens,  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  7otb  Olympiad  ^,  about  twenty-feven  years 
after  tbe  birth  of  .£fchyltts,  and  fourteen  be£ore  that  of  £u« 
ripides  ^. 

I  iball  not  relate,  that,  after  tbe  battle  of  Salamis,  Sopbo* 
des,  placed  at  tbe  bead  of  a  chorus  of  youths  who  chanted 
fongs  of  vidory  aroupd  a  trophy,  attraded  the  attention  of 
every  eye,  by  the  beauty  of  bis  perfon,  and  united  in  his  fa* 
vour.tbe  fnfiVages  of  all  who  beard  tbe  muiic  of  bis  lyre^  ; 
that,  on  deferent  occafions,  important  employments,  both  ci- 
Til  and  military  f ,  were  confided  to  him  ^  ;  that,  at  tbe  age  of 
eighty  %  an  ungrateful  fon  having  accufed  him  of  being  no 
longer  capable  of  con^ufting  his  affairs,  be  made  no  other  de* 
fenee  than  by  reading  to  the  audience  his  tragedy  of  Oedipus 
at  Colonus,  Nchicb  be  bad  juit  finiihed  ;  that  bis  judges,  with 
indignation  at  fuch  a  charge,  confirmed  bim  in  tbe  pofieiEoa 
of  bis  rights,  and  that  all  who  were  prefent  conduflcd  him 
boioe  in  triumph  s ;  that  be  died  at  tbe  age  of  ninety-one 


'  Scbol.  Vic.  iEXchyl.  ap.  Robert. 
p.  II. 

*  Tbe^broQghthis  Akeftisoii  the 
ftajrc  in  the  year  536  before  Chrift ; 
iSAsfaylBs  was  born  in  tbe  year  s^5  be- 
fore  the  fame  xn,  and  Sophocles  to- 
wards the  year  497. 

i>  Mann.  Oxon.  epoch.  57.  Corlln. 
Faft.  Att.  t.  i'u  p.  49. 

^  Vic.  Sophocl.  Schol.  Ariftoph.  in 
Ran.  T.  75.     Maria.  Oxon.  ibid. 

d  Scbol.  Vit.  Soph.  Atheo.  lib.  i. 
cap.  17.  p.  so. 

^  Strab.  lib.  X4.  p.  6i8.  Plot.  10 


Perid.  c.  i.  p.  156.  Ctcer.  de  Qffic 
lib.  L  cap.  40.  t.  iii.  p.  220. 

f  He  commanded  the  army  in  coo., 
juadlion  with  Pericles :  this,  however 
does  not  prove  that  he  pofiefled  mili- 
tary talents,  but  only  that  he  was  one 
of  the  ten  generals  annually  appointed 
by  lot. 

f  Ariftot.  Rhet.  lib.  3.  cap.  15.  t.  ii. 
p.  6«i. 

K  Cicer.  de  Seneift.  cap.  7.  t.  tit. 
p.  301.  Piut.  an  Seni.  t.  iL  p.  785. 
Val.  Max.  lib.  8.  cap.  7.  Extern, 
No*  1%, 
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years  \  after  having  enjojed  a  glorj,  the  fplendour  of  which 
increafes  from  daj  to  day.  Thefe  fads,  however  honourable^ 
would  not  do  him  fufficient  hoaour.  But  I  ihall  fay  that  the 
mildnefs  of  his  difpoiition,  and  the  graces  of  his  mind,  acquir- 
ed  him  a  great  number  of  friends,  which  he  preferved  during 
his  whole  life  ^;  that,  without  pride  or  regret,  he  refifted  the 
folicitations  of  kings  who  endeavoured  to  draw  him  to  their 
courts  ^  ;  that  as,  in  the  age  in  which  pleafure  reigns  trium- 
phant, he  was  fometimes  led  aftraj  bj  the  paiSon  of  love  ', 
iar  from  repining  at  old  age,  he  congratulated  himfelf  on  hav- 
ing arrived  at  it,  as  a  fiave  delivered  from  his  bonds,  and  no 
longer  obliged  to  obej  the  caprices  of  a  ferocious  tjrant  "^ ; 
that  at  the  death  of  Euripides  his  rival,  which  happened  a 
fiiort  time  before  his  own,  he  appeared  in  moummg,  partici- 
pated in  the  public  grief,  and  did  not  permit  his  aftors,  in  a 
piece  which  he  brought  on  the  ftage,  to  appear  with*  crowns 
on  their  heads  °. 

He  at  firft  applied  himfelf  to  I jric  poetrj  ^ :  but  his  genius 
foon  urged  him  to  purfue  a  more  glorious  track ;  and  his  firft 
fucceis  finally  confirmed  him  in  his  choice.  He  was  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age  when  he  became  a  competitor  with  £f- 
cbylus,  who  was  then  in  pofl*effion  of  the  flage  ^.  At  the  re- 
prefentation  of  the  pieces,  the' firft  of  the  archons,  who  pre- 
fided  at  the  conteft,  could  not  draw  by  lot  the  judges  who 
were  to  confer  the  crown.  The  fpedators,  divided  in  their 
opinions,  made  the  theatre  refound  with  their  clamours ; 
which  continually  grew  more  loud^  when  the  ten  generals  of 
the  republic,  having  at  their  head  Gimon,  who  by  his  vido- 
ties  and  generofity  had  attained  the  fummit  of  renown  and 
influence,  afcended  the  ftage,  and  approached  thq^  altar  of 


b  Diod  Sic.  lib.  1 3.  p.  %%.  Marm. 
Oson.  epoch.  65. 

1  Schol.  Vic.  Soph. 

k  Id.  ibid. 

1  Athen.  lib.  13.  p.  592  et  603. 

^  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  z.  t.  ii.  p.  339. 
Piu^  t.  ii.p.  Z094.    Cicer^  de  (ScocA. 


cap.  X4.  t.  lit  p.  309.  Athen.  lib  !»• 
cap.  I.  p.  510.    Stob.  ferm.  6.  p.  78. 

'^  Thorn.  Mag.  ia  Vit.  Euripid. 

•  Suid.  in  X«^»X. 

P  Marm.  Q^on.  cpo(;h  $7-  Ccrfia* 
Faft,  Attic;  1. 11.  p.  4S.  t.  ill.,  p.  Ztp. 
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Bacchus,  to  make  the  accuftoaied  libations  before  they  iretired. 
Their  prefence>  and  the  ceremonj  which  thej  were  per* 
formings  appeafed  the  tumult ;  and  the  archon,  having  chdfeu 
them  to  name  the  viftor^  made  then!  take  their  feats,  and  the 
cuftomary  oath.  The  plurality  of  voices  was  in  favour  o£ 
Sopbodes  ^ ;  and  ^fchylus,  offended  at  the  preference  whicH 
had  been  given  to  his  rival,  retired  foon  after  into  Sicily. 

So  fplendid  a  triumph  feemed  for  ever  to  enfure  to  Sopho« 
kits  the  fovereignty  of  the  ftage :  but  it  had  been  witnefled 
by  the  youth  Euripides  ;  who  afpired  to  emulate  it,  even 
while  he  was  taking  leflbns  of  eloquence  under  Prodicus,  and 
of  philofophy  under  Anaxagoras*  He  was  feen,  therefore,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  %  to  enter  the  theatrical  career,  which  he 
iuid  Sophocles  ran  with  rival  fpeed,  like  two  fpirited  courfers 
who  with  equal  ardour  pant  for  the  viftory. 

Though  Euripides  pofleiTed  many  pleafing  qualities  of 
tnind,  his  feverity  in  general  baniflied  from  his  air  the  graces 
t{  the  fmile,  and  the  brilliant  colours  of  joy ".  He,  as  well  as 
Pericles,  had  contra£ted  this  habit  froi^  the  example  of  A-* 
hazagoras,  their  common  maftef^  Jefts  and  pleafantries 
excited  his  indignatioil.  **  I  hate,"  fays  he  in  one  of  hii 
pieces,  **  thofe  ufelefs  men  who  have  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  indulging  their  mirth  at  the  expence  of  the  fages  whom 
they  contemn  ".**  In  this  expreflibn  he  alludied  efpccially  to 
the  authors  of  comedies  ;  who,  on  their  fide,  endeavoured  to 
caft  an  odium  on  his  morals,  as  they  did  to  calumniate  thofe 
of  the  philofophers.  But  to  this  accufation  it  had  been  a  fuf- 
ficient  anfwer  to  have  obferved,  that  Euripides  was  the  friend 
of  Socrates,  who  was  feldom  prefent  at  theatrical  reprefenta« 
tions,  except  When  the  pieces  of  that  poet  were  aded  *. 


<J  Plat,  in  Cim.  t.  i.  p.  483.  |  V«r.  Hifl.  lib.  8.  cap.  i;. 

*  AuL  0«ll.  Nod.  Alt.  lir).  15.  cap.  "  Euripld.  in  Meian.ap.  Athen.  lib. 
SO.  I  14.  p.  613. 

•  Alex.  ^tol.  ap.  Aul.  Gcll.  ihifl.  *  ^Jian.  Var.  Hift.  lib.  a.  cap.  t$^ 
I  Plot,  in  Perid.  i.  u  p.  154.  ^liaa.  | 

Foi.  IF.  B 
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He  had  exhiblti^d  on  the  ftage  princeiTes  polluted  with 
crimes ;  and  on  thefe  occaiions  had  more  than  once  launched 
forth  into  violent  invedives  againft  women  in  general  ^.  En- 
deavours were  therefore  made  to  irritate  them  againft  him  '. 
Some  n^aintained  that  he  hated  them^  ^  but  others^  more  in- 
telligenty  affirmed  that  he  loved  them  with  ardour  ^.  *^  Eu-* 
ripides  detefls  women,"  faid,  one  daj,  fome  perfbn.  ^  Yes,** 
replied  Sophocles,  *'  but  it  is  in  his  tragedies  ^." 

Various  reafons  induced  him,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life, 
to  retire  to  Archelaus  king  of  Macedon,  who  invited  to  his 
court  all  who  had  diftinguiihed  themfelves  in  literature  and 
the  arts.  He  there  found  Zeuxis  and  Timotheus  ^  ;  of  whom 
the  former  had  been  the  author  of  a  revc^ution  in  paintings 
and  the  latter  in  mufic.  He  alfo  found  there  the  poet  Agatho, 
his  friend  %  one  of  the  moft  worthy  and  amiable  men  of  his 
time^  He  it  was  who  faid  to  Archelaus— '^  A  king  ought 
to  remember  three  things :  that  he  rules  over  men  i  that  he 
ought  to  rule  them  according  to  the  laws  j  and  that  he  will 
not  rule  over  them  for  ever  s."  Euripides  fpoke  his  fenti- 
ments  with  equal  freedom ;  to  which  he  might  claim  a  right, 
fmce  he  folicited  no  favour.  On  a  certain  occafion,  when  it 
was  cuftomarj  to  make  fome  little  prefents  to  the  fovereign, 
as  a  token  of  attachment  and  refped,  he  did  not  appear  anK>ng 
the  crowd  of  flatterers  and  courtiers,  who  were  eager  to  ac* 
quit  themfelves  of  this  dutj  ;  and  when  Archelaus  flightlj^ 
noticed  his  negleil,  Euripides  replied — **  When  the  poor  man 
"  gives,  he  aiks  **." 

He  died  fome  years  after,  aged  about  feventj-fix  '•  The 
Athenians  fent  deputies  to  Macedon,  to  folicit  that  his  bodj 


y  fiaripid.  io  Mekn.  tp.  Barn.  t.  ii. 
p.  480. 

^  Ariftoph,  ia  Thefmoph.  Bars,  in 
Vit.  Earipid.  No.  19. 

*  Schol.  Arg.  in  Tbefmnph.  p.  47a. 

^  Athen.  lib.  X3.  cap.  8.  p.  603. 

*^  Hieron.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  13.  p.  557. 
Stob.  fcrm,  6.  p.  80, 

I 


d  ^liao.  Var.  Hift.lib.  14.  cap.  17. 
Plut.  in  Apophth.  t.ii.  p.  177. 

^  Id.  ibid.  lib.  3.  cap.  11. 

f  Ariftoph.  io  Ran.  t.  84. 

S  Stob.  fcrm.  44.  p.  308. 

h  £uripid.  io  ArchcL  ap^  Barik  t.  ii« 
p.456.  V.  iz. 

i  Marin.  Ozon.  epoch.  64« 
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night  be  brought  back.to  Athens  :  but  Archelaus,  v^ho  had 
already  given  public  iigns  of  his  grief,  refttfed  to  gra^t  the 
reqneft;  and  confidered  it  as  an  honour  to  his  fiates  to  pre- 
ferve  the  remains  of  a  great  man.  He  caufed  a  magnificent 
tomb  to  be  erected  to  him,  near  his  capital,  on  the  banks  of  a 
ibreami  the  water  of  which  is  fo  excellent,  that  it  invites  the 
traveller  to  (lop  ^,  and,  confequentlj,  contemplate  the  monu- 
ment which  meets  his  ejes.  At  the  fame  tim^  the  Athenians 
ereded  to  him  a  cenotaph,  on  the  xoad  which  leads  from  the 
ckj  to  the  Piraeus  '.  Thej  pronounce  his  name  with  refpe^^ 
and  fometimes  with  tranfport.  At  Salamis,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  thejr  were  eager  to  fhow  me  a  grotto  in  which  it  is 
pretended  he  compofed  the  greater  part  of  his  piece6  ^ :  in 
like  manner,  at  the  village  of  Colonus,  the  inhabitants  more 
than  once  pointed  out  to  me  the  houfe  jn  which  Sophocles  had 
pafTed  a  part  of  his  life  ^. 

Athens  loft  thefe  two  celebrated  poets  almoft  at  the  fame 
time.  Scarcely  had  they  clofed  their  ejes,  when  Ariftopha- 
nes,  in  a  piece  aAed  with  fuccefs  °,  reprefented  Baqchus,  dif- 
gufted  with  the  wretched  tragedies  which  were  performed  ac 
his  feftivab,  defcending  to  the  infernal  fhades  to  bring  back 
Euripides.  On  his  arrival,  he  finds  the  court  of  Pluto  filled 
with  difTenfions,  the  caufe  of  which  is  honourable  to  poetry. 
Near  the  throne  of  that  god  are  placed  feveral  other  thrones^ 
OQ  which  are  (bated  thofe  poets  who  had  attained  to  the  great- 
eft  excellence  ta  the  more  noble  and  fublime  kinds  of  poetry  p, 
bat  which  they  are  obliged  to  yield  when  men  of  fuperior 
genius  appear,  ^fchylus  is  feated  on  the  throne  of  tragedy, 
to  which  Euripides  makes  claim ;  and  the  merits  of  each  are 
to  be  difcufied.    The  latter  is  fupported  by  a  great  number  of 


*  PUn.  lib.  31.  sap.  a.  t.  ii.  p.  550. 
VitroY.  Ub.  8.  cap.  3.  p.  163.    Plut.  in 
Lycurg.  r.  i.  p.  59.     Anthel.  Grac 
p.  a  7  3-    Suid.  in  Ev^vH. 

1  Paufan.Uk.  i.  cap.  3.  p.  6.  Thon. 
Majr.  Vi*:  Eurip. 

^  PhUoch.  af .  Aui  GelK  lib.  1^5 


cap.  ao. 

"  Cicer.  de  Flo.  12).  5.  c^.  i.  t.  ij. 
p.  197 

^  Argum.  Arlftophk  in  Ran.  p.  J 15 , 
116. 

P  AiiOopb.  in  R^.  t.  77J. 
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perfons  deftitate  of  refinement  and  tafte,  who  have  "been  te^ 
duced  bj  the  falfe  ornaments  of  his  eloquence.  Sophocles  de« 
clares  for  Afchylus  ;  readj  to  acknowledge  him  for  his  maf«* 
ter,  if  he  is  viAor  ;  and,  if  he  is  vanquifliedf  to  difpute  the 
crown  with  Euripides.  The  competitors  enter  the  lifts  ;  and 
each,  armed  with  the  fliafts  of  fatire,  extols  the  merit  of  his 
own  pieces,  and  depreffes  that  of  his  rival's.  Judgment  is  to 
be  pronounced  by  Bacchus,  who  long  continues  undetermined, 
but  at  length  decides  in  favour  of  ^fchjrlus  ;  who,  before  he 
leaves  the  fliades,  earneftly  requefts  that,  during  his  abfenoej 
Sophocles  may  take  his  place  ^. 

Notwithftanding  the  prejudices  and  hatred  of  Ariftophanes 
againft  Euripides,  his  decifion,  in  afBgning  the  firft  place  to 
^fchylus,  the  fecond  to  Sophocles,  and  the  third  toEuripidest 
was  conformable  to  the  opinion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  A* 
thenians.  Without  either  afTenting  to  or  combating  it,  I  (hall 
proceed  to  ftate  the  changes  which  the  two  latter  made  in  the 
work  of  the  former. 

I  have  faid  above,  that  Sophocles  had  introduced  a  third 
ador  in  his  firft  pieces  ;  and  I  ihall  not  infift  on  the  new  de- 
corations with  which  he  enriched  the  fcene,  and  the  new  fjm- 
bols  which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  fome  of  his  charafters  ^. 
He  cenfured  in  -ffifchylus  three  defeds  ;  the  ezcefiive  eleva^- 
tion  of  his  ideas,  the  gigantic  ftyle  of  his  expreffions,  and  the 
difficult  conduA  of  his  plots  ;  and  thefe  faults  he  flattered  him- 
felf  he  had  avoided  «. 

If  the  models  which  the  ftage  prefents  to  us  are  too  much 
elevated  above  us,  the  calamities  they  exhibit  cannot  excite 
our  compafiTion,  nor  the  examples  they  hold  forth  tend  to  our 
inftru&ion.  The  heroes  of  Sophocles  are  at  that  precife  di- 
ftance  to  which  our  admiration  and  the  intereft  we  feel  can 
attain.  As  they  are  raifed  above  us  without  being  at  a  great 
diftance  from  us,  whatever  relates  to  them  is  neither  too  fo« 

^  Id.  ibid.  ▼.  1563.  I  6f5.  Suid.  in  X#f.  Schol.  in  Vit.  Soph. 

^  Ariftot.  dc  Poet.  cap.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  |    •  *  Hut.  de  Profe^.  Virt.  t.  ii.  p.  7$r 
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reiga  nor  too  familiar  j  and  as  thej  are  fuperior  to  weaknefs 
in  the  moll  dreadful  reverfes  of  fortune  %  the  refult  is  a  fublime 
pathos,  ivhich  efpecially  charaderizes  this  poet. 

He  fo  much  refpeded  the  boundaries  of  true  grandeur,  that, 
through  fear  of  overftepping,  it  fometimes  happens  that  he 
does  not  even  arrive  at  them.  In  the  midft  of  his  moft  ra- 
pid career,  and  at  the  moment  when  he  is  about  univerfalljr 
to  communicate  his  ardent  flame,  he  is  feen  to  flop  (hort,  and 
to  become  extinft  "•  It  may  be  affirmed,  that  he  preferred 
failure  to  eztravagance. 

He  was  not  able  to  dwell  on  the  weakneiTes  of  the  human 
heart,  nor  on  ignoble  crimes.  He  required  minds  of  ftrength 
and  fenfibilitj,  and  therefore  interefting  ;  fouls  which  might 
be  fliaken,  but  not  overwhelmed  nor  inflated  by  misfortune. 

By  reducing  heroiOm  to  its  juft  ftandard,  Sophocles  lowered 
the  flyle  of  tragedy,  and  baaiihed  thofe  expreffions  which  a 
wild  imagination  had  di&ated  to  ^fchylus,  and  which  difTuf- 
ed  terror  through  the  fouls  of  the  fpeftators.  His  ftyle,  like 
that  of  Homer,  is  full  of  ftrength,  magnificence,  fublimity, 
and  mildnefs  ^.  Even  in  depi£ling  the  moft  violent  pafllons, 
be  happily  fuits  his  ftyle  to  the  dignity  of  his  perfonages  y. 

j£fchylus  painted  men  greater  than  they  can  be,  Sophocles 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  Euripides  as  they  are  ^.  The  two 
former  had  negledled  paflions  and  fituations,  which  the  latter 
thought  capable  of  producing  great  eflfeds.  He  fometimes  re- 
prefented  princefles  inflamed  with  love,  and  refpiring  only 
adultery  and  crimes  * ;  and  fometimes  kings  debafed  by  cala<» 
snity  to  fuch  poverty,  as  to  be  covered  with  rags,  and  folicit 
a  wretched  alms  ^.  Thefe  fcenes,  in  which  no  refemblance 
was  diftemible  of  the  manner  of  ^fcbylus  or  Sophocles,  at 


«  DJQTiyf.  Halic.  dc  Vet,  Script,  Scnf. 
cap  »  t.  V.  p.  423. 

u  LongiD.  de  Soblim.  cap.  33. 

*  Dion.  Cbryfoft,  orat.  51.  p.  SS^^ 
Quintil.  lib.  10.  cap.  I.  p.  682.  Scno). 
Vlt.Sophocl. 

7  PioDjf.    Halic.    de  Vet.  Script. 


CenC  cap.  a.  t.  ▼.  p.  42,1. 

z  Ahdot.  de  Poet.  c.  25.  t.  ii.  p.  673. 
*  Ariftoph.  in  Ran.  ▼.  874  et  1075, 
b  Id.  in  Nub.  ▼.  919      SchoL  ibid. 

Id.  in  Ran.  v.  866  et  1095.      Schol. 

ibid.  Id.  in  Acharn.y.411,  Schol.iliid. 
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firft  difgufted  the  fpedators.  It  was  faid,  that  under  ne  pre* 
text  ought  the  charader  and  rank  of  the  heroes  of  the  ftage 
to  be  fo  degraded  ;  that  it  was  highly  reprehenfible  to  pOHr- 
tray  with  fo  nsuch  art  images  fo  ihameful,  and  dangerous  to 
fupplj  vice  with  the  authority  of  great  examples  ^. 

But  thefe  were  no  longer  the  times  in  which  the  laws  of 
Greece  infli6led  a  punifliment  on  thofe  artifts  who  did  not  treat 
their  fubjecb  with  a  certain  decency  ^.  The  minds  of  men  be- 
came enervated,  and  the  boundaries  of  propriety  were  enlarg- 
ed from  day  to  day.  The  greater  part  of  the  Athenians  were 
lefs  offended  at  the  attacks  which  the  pieces  of  Euripides 
made  on  received  ideas,  than  hurried  away  by  the  fentiments 
with  which  he  had  animated  them ;  for  this  poet,  capable  of 
managing  at  pleafure  all  the  paf&ons  of  the  foul,  is  efpecially 
admirable  when  he  paints  the  furies  of  love,  or  excites  the 
emotions  of  pity  ^ :  then,  furpailing  himfelf,  he  fometimes  at- 
tains the  fublime,  for  which  he  feems  not  to  have  been  intend- 
ed by  nature  ^.  The  Athenians  compaf&onated  the  fate  of  the 
guilty  Phasdra,  and  wept  over  the  fufferings  of  the  unhappy 
Telephus  ;  and  their  tears  were  a  fufficient  vindication  of  th© 
liuthor. 

While  he  was  siccufed  of  enervatiog  tragedy,  he  had  pro- 
pofed  to  render  it  the  fchool  of  wifdom.  In  his  writings  are 
found  the  fyftem  of  Anaxagoras,  his  mafter,  on  the  origin  of 
beings  ^  ;  and  the  precepts  of  that  morality  of  which  Socrates, 
his  friend,  was  then  invefligating  the  principles.  But  as  the 
Athenians  had  acquired  a  taAe  for  the  artificial  eloquenee  in 
which  Prodicus  had  given  him  leflbns,  he  principally  direfted 
his  attention  to  delight  their  ears :  and  thus  the  dodrines  of 
philofpphy  tfnd  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric  were  introduced 
into  tragedy;  and  this  innovation  fiill  more  diAinguifhed  £u« 
ripides  from  the  writers  by  whom  he  had  been  preceded. 


^  Id.  in  Rao  y.  1082. 
d  MVun.  Var.  Hifl  lib.  4.  cap.  4. 
*  Quintil.  Jib.   10.  cap.   x.  p.  632. 
Dio|;.  i.aert«  lib.  4  §  a6. 


f  Lrngin-  de  Subltm.  ctp.  15  etj^t. 
S  Walck.  Piatiib«  in  :6uripid.  cap* 
4Ct5. 
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In  tbe  pieces  of  -ffifchylus  and  Sophocles,  the  paflions, 
eager  to  arrive  at  their  goal,  deal  not  in  maxims  and  rcflec* 
tiens^  which  would  retard  their  progrefs.  It  is  efpeciallj  ob- 
fervable  of  the  latter  of  thefe  authors,  that  as  he  prefles  ra* 
pidly  forwards,  he  frequently,  almoft  without  feeming  to  in- 
tend it,  paints  a  charader  at  a  fingle  ftroke,  and  difplajs  the 
iecret  fentiments  of  the  perfonages  he  exhibits  on  the  flage. 
Thus,  in  his  Antigone,  a  word  which  falls,  as  it  were  by  ac- 
cident, from  that  princefs,  difcovers  her  love  for  tho  ton  of 
Creon  \ 

Euripides  multiplied  fentenccs  and  refleflions  '.  He  made 
it  a  pleafure  or  a  duty  to  difplay  his  knowledge,  and  fre- 
qnently  indulged  in  rhetorical  forms  of  expreilion  ^*  Hence 
the  different  judgments  that  have  been  pafTed  on  this 
writer,  and  the  different  points  of  view  in  which  he  may 
be  confidered.  As  a  philofopher  he  had  a  great  number 
of  partifans.  The  difciples  of  Anaxagoras  and  thofe  of 
Socrates,  after  the  example  of  their  mailers,  congratulated 
themfelves  on  feeing  their  doArines  applauded  ia  the  theatre ; 
and  though  they  did  not  pardon  their  new  interpreter  for  hav- 
ing admitted  fome  expreffions  too  favourable  to  defpotifm» 
they '  declared  openly  for  a  writer  who  infpired  the  love  of 
moral  duties  and  of  virtue ;  and  who,  extending  his  views 
ftill  farther,  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  gods  ought  not  to  be 
accufed  of  fo  many  ihameful  pafBons,  but  thofe  men  only  by 
whom  they  were  attributed  to  them  ^  ;  and  as  he  forcibly  in- 
fiftcd  on  the  important  doftrines  of  noorality,  he  was  placed 
among  the  number  of  the  fages  °,  and  will  for  ever  be  re- 
garded as  the  philofopher  of  the  ftage  ^, 

'^  JEfchtD.  ki  Tim.  p.  a8^.  Oracul. 
Delph.  ap.  Schoi.  Ariftoph.  in  Nub.  v. 

144- 

o  Vitruv.  in  Pracf.  lib.  8.  Atbeq. 
]ib.  4.  cmp.  15.  p.  158;  lib.  13,  cap.  i« 
p.  56  T.  Sezt.  Empir,  adv.  Gramnu 
lib.  X.  cap.  13.  p.  279. 


h  Svpbocl  in  Antig.  v.  578. 

i  Qoineil.  lib-  10.  cap.  i.  p.  632. 
BioD.  Cbryfoft.  orat.'52.  p.  SSZ* 

k  Dionjf.  Halic.  de  Vcc.  Script. 
Ccnf  t.  v.p.  423. 

1   Plat,  de  Rep.  Vh.  8.  t.  11.  p.  si  8. 

™  Eiiripid.  in  Ipn.  v.  441 ;  in  Hcr- 
col.  Fur.  ▼.  J34n 
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His  eloquence,  which  fometimes  degenerates  into  a  redUB« 
dant  profufion  of  words  ^,  has  not  rendered  him  lefs  celebrat-i 
ed  among  orators  in  general,  and  thofe  of  the  bar  in  particu^ 
lar.  He  perfuades  by  the  warmth  of  his  fentiments,  an4 
convinces  bj  the  addrefs  with  which  he  introduces  his  an« 
fwers  and  replies  ^. 

The  beauties  which  the  pHilofophers  and  orators  admire  21^ 
his  writings  are  abfolute  faults  in  the  ejes  of  his  cenfurers* 
They  maintain  that  fuch  a  number  of  rhetorical  phrafes,  fo 
many  maxims  and  refleftions,  learned  digreffions,  and  idlq 
difputes%  diminiih  the  intereft;  and  reduce  Euripides,  in 
this  refpeft,  much  below  Sophocles,  who  has  faid  nothing 
which  has  not  its  utility  *• 

^fchylus  had  preferved  in  his  ftyle  the  bold  figures  of^  thq 
dithyrambic,  and  Sophocles  the  magnificence  of  the  epic 
poem :  Euripides  fixed  the  language  of  tragedy  ;*  he  retained 
fcarcely  any  expreffions  that  are  efpecially  approbriated  to 
poetry  '  ;  but  he  fo  judicioufly  feleded  and  employed  thofe  of 
ordinary  language,  that,  under  their  happy  combination,  the 
feeblenefs  of  the  thought  feemed  to  difappear,  and  the  moft 
common  word  to  become  ennobled".  Such  is  the  magic  of 
that  enchanting  ftyle,  which,  preferving  a  juft  medium  be- 
tween meannefs  and  inflatioo,  is  almoft  always  elegant,  dear, 
harmonious,  flowing,  and  fo  flexible  that  it  feems  to  adapt  it^ 
felf  without  efibrt  to  every  feeling  of  the  foul  ^. 

It  was  neverthelefs  with  the  greateft  labour  that  he  wrote 
yerfes  fo  eafy  and  natural.  Like  Plato,  Zeui^is,  and  all  thofe 
who  have  afpireed  to  attain  to  perfedion,  he  examined  hisi 
works  with  the  feverity  of  a  rival,  and  folicitoufly  amended 
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P  Ariftoph.  ID  Ran  ^.  1  loi 
de  Audit,  t.  ii.  p.  45 

^  Quintil.  lib.  lo.  cap    x.   p. 
Dion.  Chryfoft.  rrat.  $%  p.  551. 

'  Id  ibid.  Anfioph  in  Ran  v.  787, 

*  Dionyf.  HaUc.deye^  Script,  CcnC 


^  Walck.  Diat>  in  Eortp.  c  9.  p.  96. 

"  Ariftot  Rhet  lib.  3.  cap  a.  t.  ii. 
p.  585  Longm.  de  Sublim.  cap.  39* 
p.  »i7 

^  Dionyf.  Halic.  dc  Comp.  Verb* 
cap.  23  t.  V.  p.  173.  Id.  <U  Vct» 
Script.  CcfiT.  t.  V.  p.  433. 
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them  with  the  tenderners  of  a  father^.  He  once  faid  thaf 
three  of  his  verfes  had.coft  him  the  labour  of  three  dajs* 
^'  I  could  have  written  a  hundred  in  that  time,"  faid  a  con^ 
temporarj  poet  of  ordinary  abilities.  ^*  J  believe  it,''  re^^ 
plied  Euripides,  *^  but  they  would  have  lived  only  thref 
days  «/' 

Sophocles  admitted  into  his  chorufes  the  Phrygian  har- 
mony ^,  the  objeft  of  which  is  to  moderate  and  attemper  th^ 
paffionsy  and  which  ^s  adapted  to  the  worfhip  of  the  gods  \ 
Euripides,  who  favoured  the  innovations  made  by  Timotheus 
in  the  ancient  mufic  ^,  employed  almoft  all  the  modes,  and 
cfpecially  thofe,  the  fweetnefs  and  foftnefs  of  which  accorded 
-with  the  genius  of  his  poetry.  The  audience  were  aftonifhed 
to  hear  in  the  theatre  effeminate  tones,  and  fometimes  6ivU 
fions  en  a  fingle  fyllable  ^«  The  author  was  quickly  repre-, 
fented  as  a  feeble  artift,  who,  incapable  of  raifing  himfelf  to 
the  fublimity  of  tragedy,  had  deprefled  tragedy  to  the  level  of 
his  own  inferior  abilities ;  and,  by  confequence,  had  deprived 
all  its  parts  of  that  weight  and  gravity  which  is  efieatial  to 
them  ^ ;  and,  by  adapting  airs  without  dignity  to  words  de- 
fiitute  of  elevation,  endeavoured  to  fubftitute  ornament  for 
1)eauty,  and  artifice  for  llrength.  ^*  Let  Euripides  fiog,"  fays 
Ariftophanes ;  ^'  let  him  take  a  lyre,  or  rather  a  pair  of 
fhells  ^f  for  that  is  the  only  accompaniment  his  verfes  can 
bear." 

At  prefent,  no  one  would  venture  a  fimilar  criticifm  ;  but, 
in  the  time  of  Ariftophanes,  many  perfons,  accuftomed  from 
their  infancy  to  the  lofty  and  majeftic  ftyle  of  the  ancient  tra- 
gedy, feared  to  yield  to  the  impreffion  of  the  novel  founds 
they  heard.     The  graces  have  at  length  relaxed  the  feverity 


y  Loogin.  de  Sublim.  cap.  15  p.  lot. 
Pii3D.  Chryfoft.  orat.  5ft.  p*55l* 
2  Val.  Max.  L  3.  c.  7.  Bitern.  Np.  I 
a  Ariftoz.  ap.  SchoL  in  Vit.  Soph, 
b  plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  399. 
f  FluL  aa  Seoi,  &c.  t.  ii  p.  795. 


d  Ariftoph.  in  Ran.  v.  1336, 1349, 
et  1390. 

c  I«i.  ibid.  ▼.  971. 

f  Id  ibid.  V.  1340.  Didym.  ap.  A^ 
tfaea.  lib.  i^  cap.  4.  p.  636. 
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of  the  rules,  and  but  a  fliort  time  has  been  requifite  to  obtain 
Chem  this  triumph. 

With  refpeft  to  the  conduft  of  the  pieces,  the  fuperior  ex- 
cellence of  Sophocles  is  generally  acknowledged ;  it  maj  even 
be  demonftrated  that  almoft  all  the  laws  of  tragedj  have  been 
formed  from  his  dramas  :  but  as  in  point  of  tafte  the  analjfis 
of  a  good  work  is  almoil  always  a  bad  one,  bccaufe  the  true 
and  regular  beauties  in  it  lofe  a  part  of  their  value,  it  will 
fuffice  to  fay,  in  general,  that  this  writer  has  avoided  the  ef- 
fential  faults  which  are  objefted  to  his  rival. 

Euripides  rarely  fucceeded  in  the  difpofition  of  his  fub« 
jeds  s ;  fometimes  he  offends  againft  probability,  fometimes 
the  incidents  are  forced,  and  fometimes  the  adion  wants  uni- 
ty ;  almoft  always  the  complications  and  developements  of  his 
plots  are  in  fome  refpeft  imperfeft ;  and  his  chomfes  have 
frequently  only  an  indired  relation  to  the  aftion  **. 

He  invented  the  method  of  explaining  his  fubjeft  in  a  pro« 
logue,  or  long  preface,  almoft  entirely  detached  from  the 
piece,  in  which  ufually  one  of  the  perfons  of  the  drama  ^  comes 
forward,  and  frigidly  details  all  the  events  antecedent  or  re- 
lative to  the  aftion,  gives  his  own  genealogy,  or  that  of  one 
of  the  principal  charafters  ^,  infonns  us  of  the  occaiion  of  his 
defcent  from  heaven,  if  he  is  a  deity,  or  who  has  called  him 
forth  from  the  tomb,  if  a  mortal ;  and  announces  himfelf  to 
the  fpeftators  by  declaring  his  name.— I  am  Mercury,  fon  of 
Maia  ^ — I  am  Polydorus,  fon  of  Hecuba  "*.-— I  am  the  goddefs 
Venus  ". — I  am  Jocafta  *>.— I  am  Andronlache  p. — Iphigenia, 
appearing  alone  on  the  ftage,  thus  begixis  her  folitoquy  ^ : 


*  Ariftot.  de  Poet.  cap.  13- 1.  11.  p. 
66s.     Remarq.  de  Dacier»  p.  197- 

h  Id.  ibid.  cap.  18.  t.  ii.  p.  665. 
Dacier,  ibid.  p.  315. 

i  Arifleph.  in  Ran.  v.  977.  Cor- 
neille,  j*^'  Difcourfcfur  Ic  Poem  Dra- 
BUt.  p.  aj. 

ii  £uripid  in  Hercul  Fur.  j  in  Phoe- 


niiT. ;  in  £leAr.  &c. 
1  Id.  in  ton. 
"»  Id.  in  Hecub. 
**  Id.  in  Hippol. 
°  Id.  in  Pbaniir. 
^  Id.  in  Androm. 
'1  Id-  in  Iphig.  in  'tvor^ 
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To  Pifa,  by  the  fleeted  ceurfers  borney 

Comes  Pelops«  fon  of  Tantalus,  and  weds 

The  virgin  daughter  of  Oenomaus : 

From  her  fprung  Atreus ;  Menelaus  from  him, 

And  Agamemnon  ^  I  from  him  derive 

My  birth  5  his  Iphigenia,  by  his  queen 

Daughter  of  Tyndarus  *.  Potter. 

Af^er  this  genealogy,  which  has  been  happily  parodied  by 
Ariflophanes  in  one  of  his  comedies  ^,  the  princefs  continues 
to  tell  herfelfy  that  her  father  caufed  her  to  be  brought  to 
Aalisy  under  pretext  of  marrying  her  to  Achilles,  but  in  re- 
ality to  facrifice  her  to  Diana  ;  and  that  this  goddefs,  having 
put  a  hind  in  her  place  at  the  altar,  conveyed  her  away  into 
Tauris,  where  reigned  a  king  named  Thoas,  a  name  he  had 
receiyed  on  account  of  his  fpeed,  which  might  be  compared  to 
the  flight  of  birdsf.  After  recounting  fome  otlier  circum- 
jftances,  ibe  concludes  by  relating  a  dream  by  which  (he  had 
been  terrified,  and  which  ihe  interprets  to  prefage  the  death 
of  Oreftes,.  her  brother. 

In  the  pieces  of  ^fchylus  and  Sophocles  a  happy  artifice 
elucidated  the  fubjed  from  the  earlieft  fcenes.  Euripides 
l^imfelf  fcjcms  to  have  ftolen  their  fecret  in  his  Medea,  and 
bis  Iphigenia  in  Aulis.  Yet  though  his  maimer  in  general 
is  deftitute  of  art,  it  is  not  condemned  by  critics  of  great  a- 
bilities  '.  What  is  more  ftrange  is,  that,  in  ibme  of  his  pro« 
logues,  as  if  to  weaken  the  intereft  which  he  wiflied  to  in- 
fpire,  he  previoufly  informs  us  of  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
events  by  which  be  fhould  excite  our  furprife  ^     We  like- 


*  Father  Bruinoy,  who  endeftTOuri 
to  palliate  the  defers  of  the  andenUy 
begins  this  fccDC  by  thefe  words,  which 
are  not  in  Euripides :  "  Ah  1  wretch- 
ed Iphigenia !  muft  thy  mififortones  be 
ever  prefent  to  thy  remembraoce  ?*' 

^  iirlftoph.  in  Acham.  v.  47. 

t  Euripides  Att'vm  the  nane  of 


Thoas  from  the  Greek  word  Ooif, 
which  fignifles  fwi/t  of  fooU  Though 
this  etymology  were  as  jyft  as  it  is 
falie,  it  muft  ftill  appear  very  ftrange 
to  meet  with  it  here. 

'  Ariftot.  Rhet  lib.  3,  cap.  14.  t.  ti. 
p.  600. 

^  £uripid»  in  Hecab. ;  in  Hippol, 
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"wife  find  him  making  (laves  difcourfe  like  phil^fophers  ^,  and 
kings  like  flaves  ^.  Sometimes,  to  pleafe  the  people,  he 
makes  long  digreffions,  of  which  his  piece  of  The  SnppUants 
affords  a  remarkable  example. 

"Phefeus  has  alTembled  the  Athenian  army,  and  is  waiting 
for  the  final  refolution  of  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  before  he 
marches  againft  that  prince.  At  this  moment  the  herald  of 
Creon  arrives,  and  demands  to  fpeak  to  the  king  of  Athens. 
*^  You  will  feek  him  in  vain,"  fays  Thefens  ;  **  this  is  a  free 
pty,  and  the  fovereign  power  is  in  the  hands  of  all  the  citizens.'* 
At  thefe  words  the  herald  declaims  feventeen  verfes  againft 
the  democratical  form  of  government  ^.  Tbefeus  grows  im^ 
patient,  treats  him  as  a  prolix  haranguer,  and  employs  feven^ 
imd-twenty  lines  to  depi&  the  inconveniences  of  the  kingly 
power.  After  this  mifplaced  difpute,  the  herald  acquits  him* 
felf  of  his  commiiTion.  It  feems  that  Euripides  chofe  rather 
to  give  the  reins  to  his  genius  than  to  reftrain  it  by  the  rules 
of  propriety ;  and  that  he  was  more  attentive  to  the  intereft 
pf  philofophy  than  that  of  his  fubje6l. 

In  the  following  chapter  I  ihall  remark  other  faults,  feme 
of  which  are  common  to  him  with  Sophocles ;  but  as  they 
have  not  obfcured  the  glory  of  either,  we  ought  hence  to 
conclude  that  the  beauties  which  adorn  their  works  were  of  a 
fuperior  ordec  It  mufl  alfo  be  added,  in  favour  of  £uripidcS| 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  pieces,  having  a  calamitous  ca.* 
taflrope,  produced  the  moft  firiking  e£fe£t,  and  caufed  him 
to  be  confidered  as  the  moft  tragic  of  all  dramatic  poets  '• 

The  theatre  prefented  an  abundant  harveft  of  laurels  to 
the  poets  whofe  abilities  it  called  from  obfcurity.  From  MC-* 
chylus  to  the  prefent  time,  in  the  fpace  of  about  a  century  and 
a  half,  a  number  of  authors  have  eagerly  laboured  to  fmooth 
or  embellifli  the  track  which  genius  had  recently  opened.     I 

"  Ariflopb.  in  R^in.  v.  980.     Schol.  |      ^  Eunpi4-  in  Alccft.  v.  6;5,  &c. 
ibid,  in  Acharn.  v.  395  et  400.    Schol.  j      ^  Id.  io  Suppl.  v.  409. 
ibid.  Oiig.  ifl  Cclf.  iib.  7.  p.  356.  |      ^  Ariftot.  df  Poec  c  13- 1.  ii.  p.  66^ 
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Aall  leave  to  their  produdions  ttr  make  them  known  to  pof^ 
teritj,  andoDlj  mention  fome  of  thofe  whofe  fuccefs,  or 
vain  attempts^  may  throw  a  light  on  the  hiilorj  of  the  art| 
or  afford  inftrudion  to  thofe  by  whom  it  is  cultivated. 

PhrynichuSy  the  difciple  cf  Thefpis,  and  rival  of  ^fchjlus, 
introduced  women's  parts  on  the  ftage  *.  When  Themiftoclea 
was  appointed  hj  his  tribe  to  contribute  to  the  reprefentations 
of  the  feftivals^  Phrynichus  prefented  one  of  his  pieces,  which 
obtained  the  prize,  and  the  name  of  the  poet  was  aiTociated 
on  the  marble  with  that  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Perfians  ^* 
His  tragedy,  which  was  entitled  The  taking  of  Miletus,  had 
a  ftrange  fuccefs.  The  fpedators  melted  into  tears,  and  con* 
demned  the  author  to  a  fine  of  a  thoufand  drachmas  *,  for 
having  painted  in  too  lively  colours  calamities  which  the  A- 
thenians  were  unable  to  prevent  ^. 

Ion  was  fo  pleafed  and  elated  at  one  of  his  pieces  having 
obtained  the  crown,  that  he  made  a  prefent  to  each  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  Athens  of  one  of  thofe  beautiful  earthen  vafes 
which  are  fabricated  in  the  ifle  of  Chios,  his  native  country  **. 
As  a  writer  he  may  be  cenfured  for  having  committed  no 
fault ;  his  works  are  fo  carefully  finiihed,  that  the  moft  rigid 
eye  cannot  difcover  a  blemilh.  Yet  all  that  he  has  written 
is  not  worth  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles ;  becaufe,  with  Iiis  ut- 
moft  efforts,  he  only  attained  to  the  perfeftion  of  mediocrity*'. 

Agatho,  the  friend  of  Socrates  and  Euripides,  firft  hazard- 
ed invented  fubjefts  *".  His  comedies  are  written  with  ele- 
gance, and  his  tragedies  with  the  fame  profufion  of  antithefcs 
and  fymmetrical  ornaments  as  the  difcourfes  of  the  rhetorician 
Gorgias  '. 


^  Snid.  io  ^(un». 
b  Pluc.  in  rhcmift.  t.  i.  p.  114. 
*  900  livres  (37I.  los.) 
^  Herodot.  lib.  6*  cap.  ai.    CorfiD. 
Fift.  Attic,  t.  iii.  p.  iy%. 
^  Athcn.  lib,  i.  cap.  3.  p.  3^ 


*  Longin.  de  Soblim,  cap.  33.  p  187. 
f  Ariftot.  de  Poet.  cap.  9.  t.  ii.  p. 

659. 

*  JEliao.  lib.  14.  cap.  13.  Philoftr. 
Vit.  Soph.  lib,  I.  p.  493.  Athcn.  lib. 
J- p.  187* 
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Philocles  compofed  a  great  number  of  pieces,  which  are  on- 
ly remarkable  for  a  bitternefs  of  ftyle  that  acquired  him  the 
fumame  of  l7fe  Bile  \  This  writer,  though  of  very  ordi- 
nary abilities,  gained  the  prize  from  Sophocles,  in  a  compe- 
tition in  which  the  latter  prefented  his  (Edipus,  one  of  his 
beft  pieces,  and  perhaps  the  maflerpiece  of  the  Grecian 
theatre  L  The  time  will  no  doubt  arrive,  when,  from  refped 
to  Sophocles,  we  ihall  not  dare  to  fay  that  he  was  fuperior  to 
Philocles^. 

Afiydamas,  the  nephew  of  this  Philocles,  was  ftiU  more  fer« 
tile  than  his  uncle,  and  gained  the  prize  fifteen  times^  His 
fon,  of  the  fame  name,  has,  in  my  time,  brought  feveral 
on  the  ftage.  I^  has  for  competitors,  Afclepiades,  Apha* 
reus,  the  adopted  fon  of  Ifocrates,  Theodedes,  and  feveral 
others,  who  would  be  admired  had  they  not  fucceeded  writers 
fo  truly  admirable. 

I  had  forgotten  Dionyfius  the  elder,  king  of  Syracofe.  He 
was  aided  in  the  compolition  of  his  tragedies  by  fome  men  of 
genius,  and  was  indebted  to  their  afCftance  for  the  viAory  he 
obtained  in  this  fpecies  of  literature  "^.  Fond  to  intoxica- 
tion of  his  produdions,  he  folicited  the  approbation  of  every 
perfon  at  his  court  with  the  meannefs  and  cruelty  of  a  tyrant. 
He  one  day  requefted  Philoxenus  to  corred  a  piece  which  he 
had  juft  finiflied.  The  poet  made  one  general  erazure  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  for  which  he  was  fent  to  the  qua« 
Ties  "•  The  next  day  Dionyfius  liberated  him  from  his  con- 
finement, admitted  him  to  his  table  ;  and,  toward  the  end  of 
the  entertainment,  reciting  fome  of  his  verfes,  aiked  him 
what  he  thought  of  them :  The  poet  made  him  on  reply, 
but  turning  to  the  attendajits,  bid  them  take  him  back  to  the 
quaries®. 


b  9oi4-  in  4>iA«sX. 

i  Dicacarch.  in  Arfrnm.  Oedfp. 

fc  Ari/lid.  Orit.  t.  iii.  p.  42a> 

I  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  14.  p.  a 70.     Said- 


in  'Afva. 

ro  Plut.  in  X.  Rhet.  t.  ii.  p.  833. 
"  Id.  de  Fort.  Alex.  t.  ii.  p.  334. 
^  Diod.  Sict  lib.  15.  p.  331. 
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JESchjlaSf  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are,  and  ever  will  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  thofe  who  have  rendered  the  ftage  illuf- 
trious  P.  Whence  is  it,  then,  that,  notwithftanding  the  great 
number  of  pieces  thej  prefented  in  the  theatrial  competitions*, 
the  firft  obtained  the  crown  only  thirteen  times  ^,  the  fecond 
but  eighteen",  and  the  laft  only  five  times  *  ?  Becaufe  the  multi- 
tude decided  the  vidory ;  but  the  public  has  fince  afligned  to 
thefe  poets  the  rank  they  merited.  The  multitude  had  patrons 
whofe  pafSons  it  efpoufed,and  favourites  whofe  intereils  it  fup-* 
ported.  Hence  fo  manyintrigues  andenmities  which  broke  forth 
in  2&S  of  violence  and  injuflioe  in  the  moment  of  decifion.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  public,  that  is  to  fay,  the  moil  intelligent 
part  of  the  people,  fometimes  fufiered  itfelf  to  be  dazzled  by 
flight  beauties  fcattered  through  works  that  do  not  rife  above 
mediocrity ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  it  reftored  men  of  real 
genius  to  the  ftation  they  merited,  when  convinced  of  their 
fuperiority  by  the  vain  att&tnpts  of  their  rivaU  and  fuccefiors* 

Though  comedy  had  the  fame  origin  with  tragedy,  its  his- 
tory, lefs  known,  points  out  to  us  revolutions  of  the  circum<« 
ftances  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  improvements  of  which 
we  no  longer  know  the  authors. 

Invented  towards  the  fiftieth  Olympiad  f ,  and  adapted  to 
the  rude  manners  of  the  ruftics,  comedy  ventured  not  to  ap- 
proach the  capital ;  and  if  by  chance  fome  companies  of  a£l«r 
ors,  who  were  unconneAed  with  any  others,  found  their  way 
into  the  city,  and  performed  their  indecent  farces,  they  were 
lefs  authorifed  than  tolerated  by  the  government  ^  It  was 
not  till  after  a  long  infancy  that  this  fpecies  of  drama  began 
fuddenly  to  make  a  rapid  improvement  in  Sicily  "•     InAead 


P  Plot,  in  X.  Rhet.  t.  ii.  p.  841.  A- 
riftid.  Orat.  t.  iii.  p.  703.  Quintil.  lib. 
1  o.  cap.  I .  p.  68».  Cicer.  de  Orat.  lib. 
3.  cap.  7«  ^  i>  p-  ^86. 

*  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  ▼olume. 

^  Anonym,  in  Vit.  JEfchjU 

r  Died.  Sic.  lib.  i.^.  p.  %2Z, 

'  ^ttid.  in  Ev^faril.  Varr.  ap.  Anl. 


GeU.  lib.  17.  cap.  4. 

f  Towards  the  year  580  before 
Chrift. 

t  Ariftot,de  Poet.  ofp.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  654. 
Dionied.de  Orat.  lib.  3.  p.  485. 

u  Id.  ibid.  cap.  5.  Hoxac-  lib.  s. 
epift.  I.  v.i8. 
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of  a  fuccefflon  of  fccnes  without  connexion  or  tendeney,  hi' 

philofopher  Epicharmus  introdaced  an  aftion  all  the  parts  of 

ivhich  ha)  a  dependance  on  each  other ;  and  condu&ed  hi^ 

fubjed,  without  wandering  from  it,  through  a  juft  extent,  to 

a  determinate  end.     His  pieces,  fubjefied  to  the  fame  laws  as 

tragedy,  were  known  in  Greece,  where  they  were  confidered 

as  models  ^  ;  and  comedy  foon  ihared  with  her  rival  the  fuf« 

frages  of  the  public,  and  the  homage  due  to  genius.     The  A* 

thenians,  efpecially,  received  her  with  the  fame  tranfports  as 

they  would  have  teftified  at  the  news  of  a  viSory :  many  o^ 

their  poets  exercifed  their  genius  in  this  novel  fpecies  of  com* 

poiition  ;  and  their  names  adorn  the  numerous  lift  of  writers 

who  have  been  .diftinguiflied  in  comedy  f^^M  Epicharmus  toi 

the  prefent  time.     Such  were,  among  the  m^re  ancient,  .Mag-^ 

nes,  Cratinus,  Crates,  Fherecrates,  Eupolis,  and  Ariftopha- 

nes,  who  died  about  thirty  years  before  my  arrival  in  Crjreecc; 

They  all  flouriflied  in  the  age  of  Pericles.' 

Some  keenly  fatirical  pleafantries  at  firft  procured  to  Mag* 
nes  the  moft  brilliant  fuccefs.  He  afterwards  became  more 
difcreet  and  moderate,  and  his  pieces  were  condemned  '. 

Cratinus  fucceeded  lefs  in  the  difpofition  of  the  fable  than 
the  pourtraying  of  vices.  With  the  feverity  of  Archilochus; 
and  the  energy  of  /Efchylus,  he  attacked  individuals^  without 
moderation  and  without  pity  ^. 

Ctates  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  livelinefs  of  his  fallies  % 
and  Pherecrates  by  the  artifice  of  his  **.  Both  were  happy 
in  invention,  and  abftained  from  perfonalities  ^. 

Eupolis  returned  to  the  manner  of  Cratinus,  but  he  poflefll 
cd  more  elevation  and  amenity  than  that  writer..  Ariftoph* 
anes,  with  lefs  gall  than  Cratinus,  and  fewer  graces  than  £ii<^ 


*  Plat,  in  Theatt.  t  i.p.  15*. 
y   Ariftoph.  in  Lquit.  v.  5*1 
'-  Plat,  m  Argum.  Ariftoph.  p.  xl 
Schol  de  CoiuGcd.  ibid.  p.  ui«  et  in  £- 


a  Schol  Arifloph.  Coausi.  p.  xii 
b  Athen.  lib.  6.  p.  a6S. 
c  Ariftot.  de  Poet,  cap,  5.  p.  €s4' 
Argum.  Ariftupli.  p.  zit. 
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polis^  freqnefttly  tempered  the  bittemefs  of  the  former  with 
the  elegance  of  the  latter  ^» 

If  we  refer  to  the  titles  of  the  pieces  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  time  of  thefe  authors,  we  ihall  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  what  idea  thej  entertained  of  comedy* 
The  following  are  fome  of  them  :  Prometheus  %  TriptolemusS 
Bacchus  'y  the  Bacchantes  \  the  FiAitious  Hercules  ^,  the 
Marriage  of  Hebe  \  the  Danaides  ^,  Niobe"*,  Amphiaraus  ", 
the  Shipwreck *>,  the  Golden  AgeP,  the  Wild  Men'»,  Heaven  % 
the  Seafons  %  the  Earth  and  Sea  %  the  Storks "",  the  Birds^ 
the  Bees,  the  Frogs^  the  Clouds  *,  the  She  Goats  ^^  the 
Laws  *,  the  Painters  *,  the  Pythagoreans  ^^  the  Deferters  ^^ 
the  Friends ''9  the  Flatterers  %  the  Effeminate  ^^ 

If  we  perufe  thefe  pieces,  we  (hall  be  convinced  thaf  the  fole 
objeft  of  their  authors  was  to  pleafe  the  multitude  ;  and  that 
to  attain  this  end  thejr  confidered  all  means  as  indifferent,  and 
eniplojed  by  turns^  parody,  allegory,  and  fatire  abounding  in 
images  and  language  the  moft  grofs  anc^  obfceoe.  They  treat- 
ed the  fame  fubjeAs  with  the  tragic  writers,  though  they  ez« 
hibited  them  in  difierent  colours*  The  Niobe  of  Euripides 
drew  tears  from  the  fpeftators,  and  that  of  Ariftophanes  ez- 
citad  their  laughter.  The  gods  and  heroes  were  tfaveftied^ 
and  the  ridiculous  was  produced  by  the  contraft  between  their 
difguife  and  their  dignity.  Different  pieces  bore  the  names 
of  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  and,  by  parodying  their  charaAers, 


d  PUtonxui  in  Afgiiin.  Artlloph.  p. 
:\ 
^  Epichann.  ap.  Athen.  Kb.  3.  p.  86. 
f  Pbcrecr.  ibid.  lib.  ft.  p.  6^. 
^  Ariftom.  ibid.  Ub.  14.  p.  658. 
b  £picbann.  ibid.  lib.  3.  p.  ic6. 
i  Pbcrecr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  3.  p.  iftft 
^  £pfcbarm.  ibid.  p.  85,  &c. 
>  Ariftoph.  ibid.  lib.  ft.  p.  57,  &c. 
■*  Id.  ibid.  lib.  7.  p.  301. 
"  rd.  ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  158. 
^  Epicharm.  ibid  lib.  14.  p.  619. 
P  Eupol.  ibid,  lib  9.  p.  375. 
•J  Fh<recr.  ap.  Atheri.  lib.  5.  p.  ft  18* 

FoJ.  IV. 


^  Amphif.  ibid.  lib.  3.  p.  106. 
*  Cratin.  ibid.  lib.  9.  p.  ^j^,    ArlT- 
toph.  ibid.  lib.  14.  p.  653. 

t  £pi charm,  ibid.  lib.  3.  p.  120. 

u  Ariftoph.  ibid.  lib.  9.  p.  368. 

X  Id. 

y  Eupol.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  3,  p.  94. 

2  Cratio.  ibid.  lib.  XI.  p.  496. 

*  Pbcrecr.  ibid.  lib.  9   p.  395. 

b  Arillopb.  ibid.  Kb.  i|.  p.  161. 

^  Pherecr.  ibid.  lib.  3.  p.  9«. 

d  Eupol.  ibid.  lib.  6.  p.  ft66. 

«  Id.  ibid.  lib.  7-  P-  3*8. 

f  Cratin.  ibid.  lib.  14.  p.  638. 
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expofed  to  the  laughter  of  the  populace  the  exceffive  poItrood« 
cry  of  the  former,  and  the  enormous  voracity  of  the  latter  <; 
to  afluage  whofe  hunger,  Epicharmus  particularly  defcribes, 
and  reprefents  as  ferved  up  to  him,  all  the  different  fpecies  of 
'fifh  and  fhell-filh  known  in  his  time  ^. 

The  fame  turn  of  pleafantry  obtains  in  the  allegorical  fub- 
jtSts,  fuch  as  the  Golden  jjge,  the  advantages  of  which  are  ex- 
tolled '•  In  that  happy  age,  faid  fome,  there  was  no  need  for 
flaves  or  workmen  ;  the  rivers  rolled  a  delicious  and  nouriih- 
'  ing  liquid,  torrents  of  wine  fell  from  heaven  in  the  form  of 
rain  ;  and  man,  feated  beneath  trees  loaded  with  fruits,  beheld 
birds  ready  drelTed  and  feafoned  flying  around  him,  and  re- 
queuing him  to  feaft  on  them  ^,  That  time,  faid  another  of 
thefe  writers,  (hall  return,  when,  at  my  command,  the  table 
Ihall  fpread  itfelf  with  delicacies,  the  bottle  pour  me  out  wine^ 
and  the  fiOi,  half-roafted,  turn  on  the  other  fide  and  fprinkle 
himfelf  with  fome  drops  of  oil  ^ 

Images  of  this  kind  were  addreifed  to  that  clafs  of  citizens, 
who,  unable  to  obtain  the  luxuries  of  life,  were  pleafed  with 
the  idea  that  they  had  not  always  been  nor  fhould  always  con- 
tinue to  be  denied  them.  It  wns  alfo  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
the  fame  part  of  the  audien^ce  that  the  moft  celebrated  authors 
fometlmes  fumiflied  their  a£lors  With  indecent  drefles,  geftures, 
and  expreffions,  and  fometimes  put  in  their  mouttis  virulent 
inve&ives  againft  individuals. 

We  have  already  feen  that  fome  comic  writers,  treating  a 
fubje£):  generally,  abflained  from  perfonalities ;  but  others 
were  fo  unjuil  as  to  make  no  diftin^ion  between  errors  and 
vices,  and  to  cover  merit  with  ridicule.  Spies  in  fociety,  and 
flanderous  informers  on  the  ftage,  they  delivered  over  the  mod 
illuftrious  reputations  to  the  malignity  of  the  multitude ;  and 
fortunes  whether  well  or  ill  acquired  to  its  jealoufy.     No  ci- 


*  Ariftoph.  in  Pac.  v.  740.  Schol. 
ibid 

b  Epicharm.  in  Nupt.  Heb.  ap.  A- 
thcD.  I.  3.  p.  85  5  1.  7.  p.  313,  3i«,  &c- 


i  Cratm.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  6.  p.  267. 
Eupol   ibid.  lib.  9.  p.  375,  408,  &c. 
^  Ph«recr.  ibid.  lib.  6.  p.  468  ec  269. 
i  CratiD.  ibid.  p.  :^7> 
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tittn  was  fo  exalted^  nor  any  fo  contemptible,  as  to  be  fecure 
from  their  attacks,  which  were  foxnctimes  made  by  aUofions 
cafy  to  be  undcrftood,  but  more  frequently  by  exprefsly  nam^ 
ing  die  perfoo,  and  pourtraying  his  features  on  the  maik  of 
the  aAor.  A  piece  is  extant  in  which  Timocreon  reprefented 
both  Themiftoclcs  and  Simonides  ™ }  and  we  have  alfo  feveraj 
written  againft  a  lamp-maker,  named  Hypetbolusy  who  by  his 
intrigues  had  raifed  himfelf  to  the  offices  of  magiftracy  ^. 

The  authors  of  thefe  fatires  had  recourfe  to  falfehood  to  gra« 
tify  their  private  enmity,  and  to  the  mofi  illiberal  a})ufe  to 
pleafe  the  lower  clailes  of  the  audience.  They  haftened  to  dif- 
fofe  their  poifon  among  all  ranks  of  citizens,  and  ranfacked 
the  fecrets  of  every  family,  to  expofe  to  light  concealed  vices 
and  crimes  ^.  At  other  times  they  gave  vent  to  their  fpleen- 
againft  the  philofophers,  the  tragic  poets,  or  their  own  rivals* 

As  the  former  only  treated  them  with  contempt,  the  comic 
writers  endeavoured  to  render  them  fufpeded  by  the  govern-- 
ment,  and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  Thus>  was 
it  that,  in  the  perfon  of  Socrates,  virtue  was  more  than  once 
made  the  yidim  on  the  ftage  ^ ;  and  hence  Ariftophanes,  ii^ 
one  of  his  pieces,  has  given  us  a  burlefque  parody  of  the  plan 
of  aperfeft  republic,  as  conceived  by  Protagoras  and  Plato  *». 

At  the  fame  time  comedy  cited  before  her  tribunal  all  thpfe 
frho  devoted  their  talents  to  tragedy,  fomfetimes  expofing  with' 
afperity  th^  defefts  of  Cheir  perfons  or  their  works,  and  fome* 
times  parodying,  with  keen  ridicule,  their  verfcs,  thoughts  an(^ 
fentiments  '.  Euripides  was  all  his  life  perfecuted  by  Arifto- 
phanes ',  and  the  fame  fpedators  crowned  the  pieces  of  the  for« 
mer,  and  the  burlefque  critiques  noade  on  them  by  tht;  latter. 


^  Said.  IP  Tifuxf, 

**  Ariftoph.  in  Nub.  v.  cji. 

®  Td.in'Equit.  ▼.  ia7r.*'*^Horat.  Tib. 
a.  epift.  i:  v  ijo. 

f  Id.  in  Nub.  Amelpf.  ap.  Dtoff. 
Uert.  Hb.  %.  {  ig.  EwpoL  ap.  Schol. 
Ariftoph.  in  Nob.  ▼.  95.  Scnec.  dc 
Vitt  Bcata,  cap.  5^7. 


**  Schbl.  Ajtiftoph.  in  Afgum.  Con- 
cion.  p.  440.  Mem.  de  TAcad.  det' 
BeH.  Lrttr.  r.  xxx.  p.  19. 

^  Ariftoph  in  Acharn.  r.  8.  SchoU 
ibid.  Id.  in  Vcfp.  ▼.  2X%.  Schol.  ibid. 
Id.  in  Equic.  v.  1^46,  Scho}.  ibid.  Stx^ 
&c.     Suid.  in  n#i^ 
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Thejealoufy between  thofe  who  ran  the  fame  courfe,  at  Ungttw 
burft  forth  with  ftill  greater  violence.  Arifiophanes  had  re- 
proached Cratinns  with  his  love  of  wine,  the  failure  of  his  wit, 
and  other  defefts  incident  to  old  age  • ;  and  Cratinas,  in  re- 
venge>  expofed  the  plagiarifms  ofhisenemy,  and  accnfedhim 
of  having  adorned  his  works  with  the  fpoils  of  Eupolis  ^ 

Amid  thefe  contefts  fo  {hameful  to  literature,  Cratinus  con- 
ceived, and  Ariftophanes  executed,  the  projed  of  extending 
the  empire  of  comedy.  The  latter  having  been  accufed  by  Cle- 
on  of  afluming  the  title  oT  citizen  without  pofleffing  a  legal 
right  to  it ",  in  his  defence  parodied  two  verfes  which  Homer 
has  put  in  the  mouth  of  Telemachus,  and  of  which  this^is  the 
fenfe :  *'  I  am,  as  my  mother  tells  me,  the  fon  of  Philip : 
for  my  part,  I  know  little  of  the  matter ;  for  what  child 
knows  his  own  father  *  ?*'  This  ftroke  of  pleafantry  having 
induced  his  judges  to  confirm  him  in  his  privileges  as  a  citi- 
zen, he  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance.  Animated,  as  he 
faimfelf  fays,  with  the  courage  of  Hercules  ^,  he  compofed 
againft  Qeon  a  piece  abounding  with  the  bittereft  farcafms  '  : 
but  as  no  workman  could  be  found  who  would  undertake  to 
make  a  maik  to  reprefent  the  features  of  a  man  fo  formidable, 
nor  any  a£h>r  who  would  venture  to  perform  the  part,  the 
poet  was  obliged  to  aft  it  himfelf,  with  his  face  fmeared  with 
wine  lees  ^,  and  had  the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  the  multitude 
approve  with  loud  burfts  of  applaufe  the  ridicule  and  invec* 
tives  with  which  he  attacked  a  leader  whom  they  adored,  and 
the  keen  fatire  that  he  levelled  at  themfelves. 

Emboldened  by  this  fuccefs,  he  proceeded,  in  allegorical 
fabjeds,  to  treat  on  the  moft  in^rtant  interells  of  the  repu- 
blic. Sometimes  he  fhowed  the  neceffity  of  ending  a  long  and 
ruinous  war  ^,  and  fometinyss  inveighed  againft  the  corrup* 


'  Id.  in  Eqait.  Y.  399.  Said.  inAfiX. 
^  Schol.  Ariftoph.  in  E(}uic.  v.  528. 

*  Ariftoph.  isrAcharn.  v.  37^.  Schol. 
ibid,  et  io  vita  Ariftoph.  p.  ziv. 

*  Bnimoii  The»tr.  de«  Grces,  t.  v, 
p.a*7. 


f  Arift«ph.  in  Pac.  v.  751.  Schoi.  ibid. 
'  Id.  io  Equit. 

^  Vit.  Ariftoph.  p.  ziii.    Schol.  a 
Argum.  Eqnic.  p.  17%. 
b  Ariftoph.  in  Acharn.  etia  Pu«r 
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tfou  of  the  demagogues,  the  difTeniions  of  the  fenate,  and  the 
£)llj  of  the  people  in  their  elections  and  deliberations.  Two 
excellent  aAors,  Calliftratus  and  Philonides,  performed  in  his 
comedies.  When  the  firft  appeared,  it  was  underftood  that 
the  comedj  turned  onlj  on  the  vices  of  individuals,  and  when 
the  fecond  a&ed,  that  the  piece  attacked  the  leaders  of  the  ad- 
jniniftration  ^, 

The  moft  intelligent  part  of  the  public,  however,  greatlj 
difapproved  of,  and  fometimes  oppofed  with  fuccefs,  thefe  li« 
centious  attacks.  Bj  one  decree,  the  a&ing  of  comedj  was 
prohibited  ** ;  bj  a  fecond  it  was  forbidden  to  mention  any 
perfon  bj  name  ^  ;  and,  bj  a  third,  to  attack  the  magiftrates  ^* 
But  thefe  decrees  were  (bon  either  forgotten  or  repealed; 
they  feemed  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  government;  and, 
befides,  the  multitude  could  not  confent  to  relinquifli  a  fpeciea 
of  entertainnvent  in  which  all  the  abufive  and  obicene  expref- 
fions  their  language  afforded  were  lavifhed  on  the  objeds  of 
their  jealoufy^ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  a  fmall  number 
of  citizens  having  feized  on  the  fupreme  power,  their  firft 
care  was  to  reftrain  the  licentioufiiefs  of  the  poets,  and  to  per** 
mit  the  perfon  they  had  attacked  to  profecute  them  an  a  court 
ofjuftice^.  The  terror  which  thefe  powerful  men  infpired, 
produced  a  fudden  revolution  in  comedy.  The  chorus  was 
laid  afide,  becaofe  the  rich  citizens  were  alarmed,  and  would 
BO  longer  confent  to  furnilh  one  at  their  expence,  or  to  pro- 
vide  ma(kd  with  portraits,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  fupport 
of  fatire  againft  individuals,  and  inveAives  againft  the  leaders 
of  the  date.  Arillophanes  himfelf  fubmitted  to  this  refor* 
mation  in  his  latter  pieces  *^i  and  his  fucceflbrs,  fuch  as  £u*r 
bulus,  Antiphanes,  and  feveral  others,  paid  refpe£t  to  th^ 


^  Schol.  in  Vit.  Ariftoph.  p.  xiv. 
^  Schol.  Ariftoph.  in  Acbarn.  y.  67. 
^  Id.  ibid.T.  Sl49.et  in  At.  t.  1297. 
f  Schol.  Ariftoph,  in  ]Nub.  v.  31. 
f<U  ^sff,  AtV  f'  79. 


^  Plac.  in  Argum.  Ariftoph.  p.  to. 

^  Ariftoph.  in  Flat«  in  Cocal.  et  in 
JEoloi  Fabric  Bibl.  Grxc  t.  i.  p«  7x4 
et7'3- 
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rules  of  propriety  and  decency.  The  fate  of  An^&ndride^ 
taught  them  not  to  depart  from  them.  He  had  pa^rodied  thefi^ 
words  of  Euripides :  "  Nature  ilTues  her  coThmands,  and  re- 
jgards  little  the  laws  by  which  they  are  contrvdifled."  jFor 
the  word  nature  he  fubftituted  toe  dty^  and  was  fentenced  to 
peri(h  with  hunger  ^ 

In  this  ftate  was  comedy  durin^^  my  (lay  in  Greece*  Solne 
poets  continued  to  treat  and  parody  the  fubjedls  of  ftble  and 
hiftory  :  but  the  greater  part  preferred  invented  fubjeds ; 
and  the  fame  fpirit  of  obfervation  Lind  analyfis  which  inclined 
the  philofophers  to  colleQ:  in  fociety  the  fcatteted  traits^  the 
union  of  which  characlcrizes  grearnefs  of  fouJ,  or  pufiUanimi- 
ty,  engaged  the  poets  to  paint,  generailyj  the  fingularitiea 
which  are  offeniive,  or  ^he  actions  which  are  difhonourable  in 
fociety. 

Comedy  had  become  a  regular  art,  fince  the  philofophers 
)iad  been  able  to  define  it.  They  faid  that  it  is  an  imitation^ 
not  of  every  kind  of  vice,  but  of  the  ridiculous  only  *  ;  aad 
they  alfo  faid  that,  after  the  example  of  tragedy,  it  may  be 
permitted  to  exaggerate  its  characters,  to  render  them  more 
Ilriking '. 

When  the  chorus  was  again  employed  P,  which  rarely  hap- 
pened, interludes  were,  as  formerly,  admitted  between  the 
fcenes,  and  the  declamation  was  accompanied  by  the  choral 
^hant  or  fong ;  but  when  it  was  omitted,  the  adion  had 
greater  probability,  and  a  more  rapid  progrefs ;  the  comic 
writers  fpoke  a  language  which  could  not  offend  the  delicate 
fear  ;  and  extravagant  fubjefts  no  longer  brought  on  the  ftage 
chorufes  of  birds,  wafps,  and  other  animals,  habited  in  a  gro- 
tefque  refemblance  to  thie  forms  of  thofe  creatures.    New  difc 

coveries  were  every  day  made  in  human  nature,  and  nothing 

t  *  ■ 

1  Barnes  ad  PhceoiiT  ▼.  396.    Id.  in  |      1  Id.  ibid.  cap.  %,  p.  653. 
Vit.  Euripid  p.  xxi.  I       ^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  i.  p.  653.  Thcophr, 

^  ^  Ariftot.  de  Poet.  c.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  65^,  I  Charad,  cap.  6, 
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was  wanting  but  a  genius  who  might  profit  bj  the  errors  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  obfervations  of  the  moderns  *. 

After  having  traced  the  progrefs  of  tragedy  and  comedj,  it 
remains  for  me  to  fpeak  of  a  fpecies  of  drama  which  unites 
the  pleafantrj  of  the  latter  to  the  gravity  of  the  former  **. 
This,  in  like  manner,  derives  its  origin  from  the  feflivals  of 
Bacchus,  in  which  chorufes  of  Sileni  and  Satyrs  intermingled 
jefts  and  raillery  with  the  hymns  which  they  fang  in  honour 
of  that  god. 

The  fuccefs  they  met  with  gave  the  firfl  idea  of  the  fatyric 
drama,  a  kind  of  poem  in  which  the  moft  ferious  fubjeds  are 
treated  in  a  manner  at  once  affeding  and  comic  ^. 

It  is  diftinguiflied  from  tragedy  by  the  kind  of  perfonages 
which  it  admits  ;  by  the  cataftrophe,  which  is  never  calami-* 
tons ;  and  by  the  ftrokes  of  pleafantry,  bon-mots,  and  buf« 
fooneries,  which  conilitute  its  principal  merit.  It  differs  from 
comedy  by  the  nature  of  the  fubjed,  by  die  air  of  dignity 
which  reigns  in  fomc  of  the  fcenes  p,  and  the  attention  with 
which  it  avoids  all  perfonalities.  It  is  diflind  from  both  the 
tragic  and  comic  dramas  by  certain  rhythmi  which  are  pecu*- 
liar  to  it  ^,  by  the  fimplicity  of  its  fable,  and  by  the  limits 
prefcribed  to  the  duration  of  the  aAion  ^  -,  for  the  fatyr  is  a 
kind  of  entertainment  which  is  performed  after  the  tragediesp 
as  a  relaxation  to  the  TpeAators  *• 

The  fcene  prefents  to  view,  groves,  mountains,  grottos,  and 
landfcapes  of  every  kind  ^  The  perfonages  of  the  chorus^ 
difguifed  under  the  grotefque  forms  attributed  to  the  fatyrs» 
fometidies  erecute  lively  dances  with  frequent  leaps  ",  and 
fometimes  difcourfe  in  dialogue,  or  (ing,  with  the  gods  or  he- 


*  Menaader  was  born  io  ona  of  the 
latter  year*  of  the  ikay  of  Aaacharfit  io 
Greece. 

*  Horat.  <le  Art.  Poet.  ▼.  laa. 

^  Dcmctr.  Phaler.  de  Eloc.  c.  170. 
P  Euripid.  in  Cyclop. 
^  Mar.  Vidorio.  Art.  Gram.  lib.  1. 
P-  3527.    Cafaub.  dc  Satyr,  lib.  i.  c.  ^. 


p.  96. 

^  Euripid.  ibid. 

«  Horat.  dc  Art.  Poet.  ▼.  aao.  Dio- 
mcd.  de  Orat.  lib.  3.  p.  488.  Mar, 
Vi^orin.  ibid. 

^  Vitruv.  de  Archit.  lib.  5.  cap.  1^. 

^  A  then.  fib.  14.  p.  630. 

C  iiij 
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roes  ^  ;  and  from  the  diverfitj  of  thoughts,  fentiments,  an4 
^zpreflions,  refults  a  ftriking  and  lingular  contrail. 

jEfchjlus  has  fucceedcd  better  than  any  other  author  in  this 
fpecies  of  compofitionl  Sophocles  and  Euripides  have  alfo 
diflinguiihed  themfelves  in  it,  but  not  fo  eminently  as  the  poets 
Acbaeus  ^  and  Hegemon.  The  latter  added  a  new  charm  to 
the  fatyric  drama,  by  parodying,  fcene  by  fccne,  feveral  well 
known  tragedies  ^.  The  artifice  and  neattief:!  with  which  he 
executed  thefe  parodies  rendered  his  pieces  greatly  applauded, 
and  frequently  procured  them  the  crown  *.  During  the  re- 
prefentation  of  his  Gigantomachia,  and  while  the  whole  audi** 
ence  were  in  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  news  arrived  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  army  in  Sicily.  Hegemon  propofed  to  break  off 
the  piece  abruptly;  but  the  Athenians,  without  removing 
from  their  places,  covered  themfelves  with  their  cloaks,  and, 
after  having  paid  the  tribute  of  a  flew  tears  to  their  relatives 
who  had  fallen  in  battle,  liftened,  with  the  fame  attention  as 
before,  to  the  remainder  of  the  entertainment.  They  after- 
wards  alleged  that  they  were  unwilling  to  £bow  any  figns  of 
weaknefs,  or  tefiify  their  grief  in  the  prefence  of  the  ftran«* 
gers  who  were  fpe&atprs  of  the  perfprmance  ^, 


CHAP,    LXX. 
Rffrf/eniatioa  of  the  Pieces. 

The  theatre  was  at  firft  built  with  wpod^  ;  but  having 
fallen  down  during  the  performance  of  a  piece  by  an  ancien^ 
author  named  Fratinas^y  t^at  which  is  flill  itandingj^  near 


<  Ca£mb.  ibi4.  lib.  I.  c  4.  p.  J 09. 
y  Mcned.  ap.  Diog.  JLsert.  lib.  a. 

2  Mem.  4e  l* Acad,  det  Bell  Lettr. 
f .  Tii.  p.  404.    Hefych.  in  nmrmi,  ^  ^ 
?  AthcD.  Ub.  15.  p.  693. 


^  Atben.  lib.  9.  p.  407.  Cafaub.  in 
Athen.  p.  438. 

^  AriiLoph.  in  Thefmoph.  ▼.  40s. 
Schol.  ibid.  Hefycb.  et  Suid.  in  *U^m 
in  Aiy^^t  3cc. 

^  Smd,  in  Uimrh, 
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Che  footh-eaft  corner  of  the  citadel,  was  erefted  of  ftone*  If 
I  ibofiM  undertake  to  defcribe  it,  I  ihoald  neither  iktisfy 
thofe  vibo  have  feen  it  nor  thofe  who  have  not  i  I  (hall  there* 
fore  odIj  give  a  plan  of  it  *,  and  add  fome  remarks  to  what 
I  have  already  faid  concerning  the  reprefentation  of  dramatic 
pieces,  in  one  of  mj  preceding  chapters  f. 

ift.  During  this  reprefentation  no  perfon  is  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  celon,  or  pit  %  experience  having  ihownthat, 
vnlefs  this  be  entirely  empty,  the  voice  of  the  aAors  will  bo 
lels  diilinaiy  heard  ^ 

2d,  The  pro/cintum,  or  flage,  is  divided  into  two  parts ; 
the  one  higher,  on  which  the  aftors  declaim,  and  the  other 
lower,  in  which  the  chorus  commonly  is  placed'.  This  lat- 
ter is  raifed  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  pit  \  from  which 
there  is  an  afcent  to  it  K  In  this  fituation  it  is  eafy  for 
the  chorus  to  turn  either  towards  the  adors  or  towards  the 
fpedsitors  ^. 

3d,  As  the  theatre  is  not  covered,  it  fometimes  happens 
that  a  fudden  fhower  obliges  the  fpeAators  to  take  refuge 
in  the  porticos,  or  the  public  buildings  near  the  place  >. 

4th,  In  the  fpacious  endofure  of  the  theatre  are  exhibited 
the  contefts  in  poetry,  mufic,  and  dancing,  with  which  the 
grand  folemnities  are  accompanied*  .  It  is  confecrated  to 
glory  ;  yet  have  we  feen,  on  the  fame  day,  a  piece  of  Euri- 
pides followed  by  an  exhibition  of  puppets  ^. 

Tragedies  and  comedies  are  only  prefented  to  the  public 
during  the  three  feftivals  folemuized  in  honour  of  Bacchus'^* 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  celebrated  at  the  Piraeus,  and  there  it 


*  See  the  plan  of  a  Greek  theatre. 

t  See  chap,  zl  of  this  work. 

«  Vitniv.  lib.  5.  cap.  6  et  8. 

f  Ariftot.  Probi.  feA.  11.  {  aj.  1. 11. 
p.  739.  Plio.  lib.  XI.  cap.  51.  t.  i.  p. 
^43. 

8  Poll.  lib.  4.  cap.  19.  J  laj. 

A  Vitmv.  lib.  j.  cap.  <.  p.  91, 

I  ?Ut.  in  CodyIt.  t.  iii.  p»  194. 


Plut.  in  Detnetr.  t.j.  p.  905.  Poll.  ibid. 
5  i»7. 

^  Schol.  Ariftoph,  in  Argvm.  Mob* 
p.  50. 

1  VitruT.  ibid.  cap.  9.  p.  9». 

'^  Athen.  Ub.  x.  cap.  17.  p.  19.  Cth 
faub.  ibid« 

'^  DcfiBoflh.  in  Mid.  p.  6oj^. 
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t^as  diat  fome  of  the  pieces  of  Euripides  were  performed  for 
the  firft  time "". 

The  fecond,  tiamed  tht  Choet^  or  the  Lenaians^  falls  on  the 
lath  of  the  month  Anthefterion  *,  and  lafts  only  one  da j  p. 
As  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  alone  are  permitted  to  be  prefent 
at  the  celebration  of  this  feftival  ^^  authors  referve  their  new 
pieces  for  the  greater  Dionyfia,  which  are  folemnized  a  month 
mflter;  and  which  attraft  from  all  parts  an  infinite  number  of 
fpe&ators.  Thej  commence  on  the  12th  of  the  month  Ela- 
phebolionfy  and  continue  feveral  days,  during  which  the 
|>ieces  intended  for  competition  are  reprefented  '• 

The  viftory  formerly  required  greater  efforts  than  it  does 
mt  prefent.  An  author  oppofed  his  antagonift  with  three  tra- 
gedies, apd  one  of  thofe  entertainments  which  are  named  fa- 
tyrs.  With  this  great  force  were  thofe  famous  contefts  de- 
cided in  which  Pratinas  gained  the  prize  againft  £fchylus 
and  againft  Chosrilus  * ;  Sophocles  againft  ^fchylus  ' ;  Phi- 
lodes  againft  Sophocles  **  $  Euphorion  againft  Sophocles,  and 
«igainft  Euripides  *  ;  the  latter  againft  lophon,  and  againft 
Jon  7  $  and  Xenocles  againft  Euripides  '. 

It  is  ailerted  by  fome,  that,  according  to  the  number  of 
competitors,  the  authors  of  tragedies,  fubje&ed  at  that  time 
to  the  fame  reftri&ion  as  orators  are  at  prefent,  were  obliged 
to  regulate  the  duration  of  their  pieces  by  the  fuccef&ve  fall 
of  drops  of  water  which  efcaped  from  an  inftrument  called  the 
Clepfydra  ^.  However  this  may  be,  Sophocles,  wearied  with 
producing  fo  many  piec^  adventured  to  prefent  only  one  ^ ; 


°  JElhn.  Var.  Hift.  lib.  1.  cap.  I  j. 

*  This  month  fomethncs  brgan  on 
one  of  the  laft  days  at  January,  but 
ufually  oD  one  of  the  firll  of  February. 
(Dodwel.  de  Cycl.) 

P  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr. 
t.  xzzix.  p  174. 

^  Ariftoph.  in  Acharn.  v.  505. 

f  The  beginning  of  this  month  rare- 
ly happened  on  iine  of  the  Utter  days 
of  February,  but  commonly  on  one  of 
^  firft  of  March.  CDodwel.  de  Cyd.) 


'  Mem.  de  l*Acad.  des  BelL  Lettr. 
t.  nxix.  p.  178. 
^  SuiJ.  in  Hfttriv. 

*  PJut.  in  Cim.  t.  ip.   483. 

"  Diczarcb.  ap.  Schol.  Argum.  Oe- 
dip.  Tyr.  Ariflid.  Orat.  t.  iii.  p.  4»a. 

*  Argum.  Med.  Euripid.  p.  74. 

^  Argum.  Hippol.  Euripid.  p   316 

*  iElian.  Var.  Hift.  lib.  2.  cap.  8. 

*  Arrftot.  dePoer.  c.  7.  t.  ii.p.638. 
^  Suid.  in  loftx},. 
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ftad  this  pradice,  which  had  fdwajs  been  ufaal  with  regard 
to  comedy,   was  infenfiblj  eflabliihed  with  refpe&  to  tra«r 

In  the  feftivals  which  laft  only  one  daj^  fire  or  fix  dra« 
matic  pieces,  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  are  performed.  But 
in  the  greater  Dionjfia,  which  continue  longer,  twelve  or  fif- 
teen, and  fometimes  more  ^,  are  afted.  The  performance  be« 
^ins  early  in  the  morning  ^^  and  fometimes  lads  the  whole 

,  The  pieces  are  firft  prefented  to  the  principal  archon,  to 
whom  it  appertains  to  receive  or  rejed  them.  Authors  of 
mean  abilities  humbly  folicit  his  pTote&ion.  They  are  tranf« 
ported  with  joy  when  he  is  fiivourable  to  them ' ;  and^  when 
he  refufes  to  receive  their  pieces,  confole  themfelves  by  writ- 
ing epigrams  againft  him  ;  or  ftill  better  by  the  example  of 
Sophocles,  who  was  excluded  from  a  competition  to  which  the 
prefiding  archon  did  not  bluih  to  admit  one  of  the  molt  in« 
difierent  poets  of  his  time*^. 

The  crown  is  not  befiowed  at  the  pleafure  of  a  tumultu- 
COS  afiliembly.  The  magiftrate  who  prefides  at  the  feftivals 
caofes  a  fmall  number  of  judges  *  to  be  drawn  by  lot,  who 
engage  by  an  oath  to  decide  impartially  < .  This  is  the  mo- 
ment in  which  the  partifans,  and  enenues  of  an  author  are 
moft  adive.  Sometimes  indeed  the  multitude,  excited  by 
their  intrigues,  previoufly  declare  their  choice,  furioufly  op- 
pofe  the  creation  of  the  new  tribunal,  or  compel  the  judge^ 
to  acquiefce  in  their  decifion  '*• 


^  Mem.  de  TAcad.  dee  Bell.  Lettr, 
t.  xzzix.  p.  x8». 

d  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  5.  p.  815. 
iEfcbio.  in  Ccefiph.  p.  440. 

^  Ariftopb.  in  Rao.  v.  94.  Sch.  ibid. 

f  Hefycb.  in  ni>Mri^.  Cratin.  ap. 
Atben.  lib.  14.  cap.  9.  p.  638.  Calaub. 
in  Atben.  p.  573. 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  fix  (he 
number  of  tbcic  judges,    i  bsTe  fome- 


times reckoned  five,  fometimes  fevei^ 
and  at  other  timet  more. 

K  Pint,  in  Cim.  t.  i.  p.  483.  Epi- 
charm,  ap.  Zeood.  Eraim.  Adag.  p. 
539.  Schol.  Ariftoph.  in  At.  v.  445. 
Lucian.  in  HarmoOtd.  cap.  >•  t.  i.  p. 
853. 

h  Plut.  ibid.  ^Elian.  Var.  Hift.  V^. 
a.  cap.  13. 
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Befides  the  name  of  the  viCtdr,  the  nsmes  of  the  two  com« 
petitors  who  are  judged  to  have  approached  neareft  to  him, 
are  proclaimed  *  ^  while  he  himfelf,  loaded  with  the  applaiw 
ies  which  he  has  received  at  the  theatre,  and  which  the  cbo- 
TQS  had  folicited  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  piece  \  is  freqaent- 
Ij  accompanied  home  bj  a  part  of  the  fpedators  ',  and  ufu- 
allj  be  gives  an  entertainment  to  his  friends  "*• 

After  the  vi&ory,  the  fame  piece  can  no  more  be  admitted 
to  the  competition  i  nor  maj  it  after  a  defeat,  without  under* 
going  confiderable  alterations  '^^  But,  notwithftanding  this 
regulationi  an  ancient  decree  of  the  people  permits  any  poet 
to  afpire  to  the  crown  with  one  of  the  pieces  of  .Sfchylus, 
retouched  and  correAed  as  he  ifaall  judge  proper ;  and  this 
method  has  often  fucceedcd^.  Ariftophanes  thus  obtained 
the  honour  Of  prefenting  to  the  competition  a  piece  already 
crowned  '.  Afterwards  the  fame  privilege  was  extended  to 
the  pieces  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  ^  ;  but  as  their  fuperi. 
oritj  became  evierj  daj  more  fenfible,  and  prevented  manj 
from  offering  pieces  at  the  competitions,  the  orator  Ljcorgus, 
at  the  time  of  mj  departure  from  Athens,  intended  to  pro- 
pofe  to  the  people  to  forbid  their  reprefentation  for  the  future  { 
but  to  preferve  accurate  copies  of  them  in  fome  place  of  fafe* 
tj,  to  caufe  them  annuailj  to  be  recited  in  public,  and  to 
ereSt  ftatues  to  their  authors  '• 

'  The  aftors  in  thefe  dramas  are  to  be  diftinguiflied  into  two 
kinds ;  thofe  whofe  parts  immediately  follow  the  thread  of 
the  aftion,  and  thofe  who  compofe  the  choms.  That  I  may 
explain  more  clearly  their  refpedive  fiinftions,  I  &all  proceed 
to  give  an  idea  of  tlie  divifion  of  the  pieces. 


i  Scbol.  in  Vie.  Sopbod.  Arguxn. 
Coined.  Ariftoph. 

k  Eorifid.  Oreft.  Phaniff.  Iphig.  in 
Taw. 

1  Plat,  tn  Seni,  t.  ii.  p.  785. 

'^  Plat,  in  Conviv.  t.  Hi.  p^  173, 174. 

^  Ariftoph.  in  Nub.  v.  546.  Schol. 
S^  Arxum. 

^  QuintiL  Inftit  lib.  10.  cap.  i.  p. 


632.  Philofir.  Vit.  Apollon.  lib.  6.  cap. 
IX.  p.  a4i*  Schol.  Ariftoph.  in  Ach- 
am.  ▼.  10. 

P  Dicaearcb.  ap.  SchoL  Ariftoph.  tn 
Arg.  Ran.  p.  115. 

*l  Demofth.  de  Falf.  Leg.  p.  331, 
Aul.  Oell.  lib.  7.  cap.  5. 

'  PluLin  X,  Rhc:.  Vit.  t.ii.  p.  841^ 
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Befides  the  parts  that  conftitute  the  eflence  of  a  drama, 
which  are,  the  fable,  the  manners,  the  didion,  the  fentiments, 
the  muficy  and  the  decoration  ',  we  /muft  alfo  confider  thofe 
into  which  it  is  diftribnted  in  its  extent,  and  which  are,  the 
prologue,  the  epifode,  the  exode,  and  the  chorus  ^ 

The  prologue  begins  with  the  piece,  and  concludes  with 
the  irft  interlude,  or  choral  ode,  between  the  afts.  1  he  epi-> 
fode  extends  in  general  from  the  firft  to  the  laft  of  the  inter* 
ludes,  and  the  exode  comprehends  all  that  is  faid  after  the  laft 
interlude  ^.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  parts  it  is  that  the  expofitioa 
of  the  fubjed  has  place,  and  the  knot  or  complication  of  the 
intrigue  fometimes  commences ;  the  adion  is  developed  ii^the 
fecond,  and  finally  unravelled  in  the  third.  Thefe  three  parts 
have  no  fixed  proportion  in  their  refpedive  lengths.  In  the 
Oedipus  at  Golonus  of  Sophocles,  which  contains  1862  verfes, 
the  prologue  alone  contains  700  '• 

The  ftage  is  n^ver  empty.  The  chorus  fometimes  noakes 
its  entrj  in  the  firft  fcene ;  if  it  comes  on  later,  it  muft  be 
naturallj  introduced  ;  and  if  it  goes  off,  it  is  onlj  for  a  few 
moments,  and  for  a  fufiicient  reafon. 

The  a&ion  prefentis  only  a  feries  of  fcenes  divided  by  in*' 
terludes,  the  number  of  which  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
poet.  Of  thefe  manj  pieces  have  four  ^,  and  others  five  '  or 
fix  *.  I  find  alfo  three  in  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides  \  and  in 
the  Eledra  of  Sophocles  ^ ;  but  two  in  the  Oreftes  of  the 
former  poet<^ ;  and  one  onlj  in  the  Philodetes  of  the  latter*. 
The  intervals  between  two  interludes  are  alfo  of  various 
lengths ;  fome  have  onlj  one  fcene,  and  others  contain  feveraL 
It  is  mamfeft  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  the  divifion  of  a 


*  Ariftot.  d€  Poet.  cap.  6.  p.  656. 

<  Id.  ibid.  cap.  1%,  p.  669.     SchoL 
V:t.  Ariftoph.  p.  ziv. 
^  Id.  ibid. 

'  Pint,  an  Seoi,  t.  ii.  p.  785. 
y  Euripid.  in  Hippol. 

*  Id.  in  Phoeniir.  v.  aio,  64Z,  79 t, 
10a6  et  1290.  Id.  in  Med.  v.  410, 
hj,  8^4,  976,  ct  X»ii.   Id.  in  Alceft. 


*  Sophocl.  in  Anti^^.  ▼.  lOO,  338, 
iSS,  791,  956,  ct  1127. 

b  Euripid.  in  Hecub.  v.  444,  629, 
ct  905. 

c  Soph,  in  Ekar.  v.  4741  X064,  el 
X4C0. 

d  £Qri);id.  in  Oreft.  ▼.  316,  et  ^O^. 

^  Soph,  in  Phiiod.  ▼.  6^6, 
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piece,  and  the  diftribution  of  its  parts,  depcad  eacirely  on  the 
will  of  the  poet. 

What  properlj  chara&erizes  the  interlude,  is,  Vfhtn  the 
choral  performers  are  confidered  as  alone,  and  iiog  altogether  ^, 
If  bj  anj  accident,  at  thefe  times,  one  of  the  charaders  of 
the  preceding  fcene  ffaould  remain  on  the  ftage  with  them, 
they  do  not  addrefs  him,  or  at  leafl  require  from  him  no  aa- 
fvrer. 

The  chorus,  according  as  the  fubje£i:  demands,  is  compofed 
of  men  and  women,  old  men  or  youths,  citizens  or  ilaves* 
priefts,  foldiers,  &cc.  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  in  tragedy,  and 
twenty-four  in  comedy  '  ;  and  the  perfons  of  it  are  always 
fuppofed  of  inferior  condition  to  the  principal  charaflers  of 
the  piece.  As  it  ufually  reprefents  the  people,  or  at  ieaft  a 
port  of  them,  foreigners,  even  though  fettled  at  Athens,  are 
forbidden  to  z&  in  the  chorufes  ^,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  they 
are  prohibited  from  being  prefent  in  the  general  aflembly  of 
the  people. 

The  aftors  who  compofe  the  chorus  come  on  the  ftage  pre* 
ceded  by  a  flute-player,  who  regulates  their  fteps  '*,  fometimes 
one  aftef  the  other,  but  more  frequently,  in  tragedy,  three 
i«  front  and  five  in  depth,  or  five  in  front  and  three  in  depth. 
When  the  piece  is  a  comedy,  they  are  ufually  arranged  four  iq 
front  and  fix  deep,  or  fix  in  front  and  four  deep  ^. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  piece  the  chorus  fometimes  performs 
the  part  of  an  aftor,  and  fometimes  forms  the  interlude.  In 
tlie  firft  cafe  it  takes  a  part  in  the  a&ion,  and  fings  or  declaims 
with  the  perfons  of  the  drama,  the  coryphaeus  fpeaking  for 
it  *•  On  certain  occafions  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  headed 
by  two  leaders,  who  relate  certain  circumftances  of  the  ac- 
tion, or  mutually  communicate  their  hopes  and  fears  '.  Thefe 


(  Ariftot.  de  poet.  cap.  12.  p.  <)6t. 

?  PoU  lib.  4.  cap.  15.  §  108.  Schol. 
in  Adura  Ariftoph.  v.  aio ;  in  At.  t. 
298. 

b  Demofth.  in  Mid.  p.  611.  Ulpian. 
ibid.  p.  653.  Plut.  in  Pbodon.  t.  i.  p. 
'55. 


i  SchoK  Ariftoph.  in  Vcfp.  v.  j8c. 

^  Poll.  IH).  4.  cap.  15.  §  109. 

•  Sec  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

I  -«fchyl  in  Sept.  cont.  Thcb.  ▼. 
875.  Rhcf.  ap.  Euripid.  v.  538  et^px. 
Schol.  Axiftoph.  in  Equit.Y.  58r6.  Poll, 
lib.  4.  cap.  15.  §  106. 
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kind  of  fceaes,  which  are  almoft  always  fung^  are  fometimes 
concluded  hy  the  re-union  of  the  two  parts  of  the  choras'". 
In  the  fecond  cafe,  the  chorus  confines  itfelf  to  lamenting  the 
calaailtes  incident  to  humanityy  or  imploring  the  afliftaace  o£ 
the  gods  for  the  dra,matic  perfonage  whofe  caufe  it  efpoufes. 

During  thefe  fcenes  the  chorus  rarely  quits  its  place.  In 
the  interludes,  and  efpecially  in  the  firft,  it  executes  different 
evolutions  to  the  found  of  the  flute.  The  verfes  which  it 
fings  are,  like  thofe  of  the  ode,  difpofed  in  ftrophes,  anti« 
ftrophes,  epods,  &c.  Each  antiftrophe  eorrefponds  to  a  Ato^Cp 
cither  in  the  meafure  and  number  of  the  ver&s,  or  the  nature 
of  the  chant.  The  choral  performers,  at  the  firft  ftrophe,  go 
from  right  to  left ;  at  the  firft:  antiftrophe,  from  left  to  rights 
in  an  equal  time,  and  repeating  the  fame  air  to  other  words  '^m 
They  afterwards  ftop,  and,  turning  towards  the  fpedators, 
fing  a  new  melody.  Frequently  they  repeat  the  fame  cfoIu- 
tions  with  fenfible  differences  in  the  words  and  mofic,  but 
always  with  the  fame  correfpondence  between  the  march  and 
the  counter^march.  I  here  only  mention  the  general  prac- 
tice  ;  for  it  is  principally  in  this  part  of  the  drama  that  the 
poet  aims  to  difplay  the  varieties  of  rhythmus  and  melody. 

Each  tragedy  requires  diree  adors  for  the  three  leading 
parts.  The  principal  archon  caufes  them  to  be  drawn  by 
lot,  and  af&gns  to  them,  in  confequence,  the  piece  in  which 
they  are  to  perform.  The  author  is  not  allowed  the  privilege 
to  choofe  them,  except  when  he  has  merited  the  crown  in  one 
of  the  preceding  feftivals  °. 

The  fame  a&ors  fometimes  perform  both  in  tragedy  and 
comedy  p,  but  we  rarely  meet  with  any  who  excel  in  both  ^. 
It  is  not  neceffary  to  mention  that  fome  have  always  acquit- 
ted themfelves  with  great  applaufe  in  the  firft  parts,  while 
others  have  not  been  able  to  rife  above  thofe  of  the  third  or- 

in  Maufiac.  p.  1x7. 

P  (JJpiao.  to  Demofth.  p.  653. 
^  Plat,  dc  Rep.  lib.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  395. 


^  Sophocl.  in  Ajac.  v.  877. 
°  A^^nin.  SchoJ.  in  lfiiKi.>£tymoJ. 
hl^gti.  in  n^«3. 

^  Herycb.  et  Suid.  in  Ni/uir.  Valcf.    . 
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der ' ;  and  that  there  are  parts  which  require  extraordiDary 
bodilj  powers,  as  that  of  Ajax  frantic  ^  Some  adors,  to 
acquire  greater  vigour  and  fupplenefs  of  bodj,  frequent  the 
palsftree,  where  they  ezercife  vifith  the  joutbful  athletac  ^  ; 
others,  to  render  theif  voices  more  duftile  and  fonorous,  care* 
fuUj  obferve  a  ftrid  regimen  ^. 

Confiderable  pay  is  given  to  adors  who  have  acquired  great 
celebrity ;  I  have  known  Polus  gain  a  talent  in  two  days  ^  *• 
Their  falary  is  regulated  according  to  the  number  of  pieces 
in  which  they  a&*  As  foon  as  they  have  attained  to  diftinc** 
tion  on  the  Athenian  ftage,  they  are  applied  to  by  the  differ^ 
ent  cities  of  Greece,  and  folicited  to  contribute  to  the  embel* 
lifhment  of  their  feftivals.  If  they  fail  to  perform  the  en. 
gagements  they  have  iigned,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  a  fum  of 
money  ilipulated  in  the  agreement  ^.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  republic  condemns  them  to  a  heavy  fine  if  they  are  abfent 
At  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  its  feftivals  '. 

The  principal  ador  ihould  be  confpicuoufly  diftinguiihed 
from  the  two  others,  and  efpecially  the  third,  who  receives 
his  pay  from  him  *  ;  fo  that  thefe,  even  though  they  ihould 
have  the  fineft  voices,  ought  fo  to  manage  them  as  not  to  e- 
clipfe  his  ^.  Theodorus*  who  in  my  time  always  played  the 
principal  part,  never  permitted  the  two  fubaltem  a^lors  to 
fpeak  before  him,  and  prepoiTefs  the  audience  in  their  favour  ^» 
It  was  only  when  he  ailigned  ta  the  third  afior  a  principal 
part,  as  that  of  the  king  ^,  that  he  confented  to  forget  his 
pre-eminence  *. 

Tragedy  feldom  employs  in  the  fcenes  any  other  verfe  than 
the  iambic ;  a  fpecies  of  meafure  which  nature  feems  to  point 


'  Demofih.  dc  Falf.  Leg.  p.  331. 
'  Schsl  Soph,  in  Ajac.  ▼*  875- 
t  Cicer.  Orar.  cap.  4.  t.  i.  p.  433. 
"  Plat,  de  Le^.  lib.  %.  t.  ii.  p.  665. 
X  Plat,  in  X.  Rher.  Vit.  t.  ii.  p.  848. 
*  5400  livrea  (a»jl.) 
y^  JESch'm.  de  FalT.  Leg.  p  398. 
^  PUt.in  Alcz.  t.i.  p.  t\iu 


^  Plut.   Praec.  Reip.   Oer.   t.  ii.  p. 
816. 
b  Cicer.  de  Ditio   cap.  15.  t.  !▼.  p. 

^  Ariftot  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  cap.  17.  t. 
ii.  p.  449. 

d  Demofth.  de  FalT.  Leg.p.  331. 
^  Pint.  Prsec.  Reip.  Ger.  t.  ii.  p.  8»4. 
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^t,  by  frequently  producing  it  in  converfation  ^ ',  liut,  in  tlie 
chorufes,  it  admits  the  greater  part  of  thofe  metrical  fornxs 
which  enrich  lyric  poetry.  The  attention  of  the  fpeftator,^ 
incefiantly  awakened  by  this  variety  of  rhythms,  is  not  lefs. 
engaged  by  the  diverilty  of  fpUnds  annexed  to  the  words,  of 
which  fome  are  fung,  and  others  fimply  recited  ^. 
.  The  chorus  fings  in  the  interludes  .\  and  the  aftors  declaim 
in  the  fcenes  ^  when  the  chorus  is  filent  ;  but  ^hen  it  enters 
into  dialogue  with  the  adors,  its  coryphaeus  recites  with  them^ 
.  or  they  fing  alternately  with  the  cjiorus  K  ... 
„  The  voice  (jf  the  performers  in  finging  is  guided  by  the 
flute,  ai^d  in  declamation  by  a  lyre,  which  prevents  it  fron^ 
£nking  ^,  and  fucceiEvely  gives  it  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  and 
^e  odave  *,'  which  in  fa&  are  .the  confonances  the  voice  moil 
frequently  p;roduces  in  .converfation,  whether  continued  or  fa-; 
miliar  f.  Though  f ubje£ied  to.  a  proper  intonation,  i^t  is  freed 
from  the  rigid  laws  of  the  meafure  ^  ;  an  aftor,  therefore,  may 
^celerate  o;r  retard  his  declamation.  , 

With  refpeft  to  the  finging,  all  the  o^ules  of  it  were  for-i 
merly  rigoroufly  pbferved  ;  but  at  prefejit  thofe  which  relate 
to  the  accents  and  quantity  are  tranfgrefTed  with  impunity  °. 
To  enforce  the  obfervance  of  the  others,  the  matter  of  the 
chorus  °,  in  the  abfence  of  the  poet,  ejtercifes  the  aftors  for 
a  long  time  before  the  reprefentation  of  the  piece.  He  beats 
the  meafure  with  his  feet,  his  hands,  or  by  other  means  ^ 
which  may  give  the  movement  to  the  performers  in  the  cho- 
rus, who  are  attentive  to  all  his  geftures  "^i 


.  f  Ariftot.  de  Poet.  cap.  4.  t.  ii.  p. 
6sS-     Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  v.  81. 

8  AfHlot.  ibid.  cap.  6.  p.  65^. 

*»  Id.  Probl.  t.  ii.  p.  766  et  770. 

i  Plot,  de  Muf.  r.  ii.  p.  11 41.  Mem. 
de  TAead;  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  x.  p.  153. 
.  k  JBkhyl.  in  Agam.  v.  i  x6a  et  i  x  8 5. 
Luciso.  de  Salt..^  i'f.  t.ii.  p.  185.  Di- 
Msff.  Halic.  de  Compof.  Verb. cap.  xi. 
t.  ▼.p.  6$. 

f  ntit.de  Mnf.  t  it.  p.  fT4r. 

*  1  imagioe  thia  to  have  been  what 
is  called  Uie   lyre  of  Mercury.    See 

Fol,  IF.  V 


Memolrc  fdr  la  MuOque  des  A'ncien^ 
par  M.  rAl)U  Rouflier,  p.  1 1. 

f  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

"*   Ariftot.  de  poet.  cap.  6.  t,  ii.  p. 
656.     Plut  dc  Muf.  t.  ii.  p.  1137. 

"  Dionyf.  Halic  de  Corop<rt".  Verb. 
$  ri.  t.  ii.  p.  6 J, 

.0  Plat.de  JLcgr.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  813I 
Denio.Q  h .  in  Mi d .  p.  6  x  2( 
.   P  Mem,  de  I'Acad.  des  Bell.  Uitt, 
t  ▼.  p.  1 60. 

*>  Ariibt.  PfobI,  J  %%.  t.  ii.  p.  76^, 
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The  chorus  more  eafilj  obeys  the  meafure  than  the  fingle 
voices  ;  but  it  is  never  made  to  fing  in  certain  modesy  the  eli« 
Attfiaftic  chara£ier  of  which  is  not  fuitable  to  the  iimpk  and 
tranquil  manners  of  the  perfons  it  reprefents  ' :  th«fe  mode» 
are  referved  for  the  principal  perfonages. 

The  genera  which  proceed  by  quarters  of  tones,  or  a  num« 
ber  of  fucceffive  half-tones,  are  excluded  from  the  mufic  of 
the  theatre,  becaufe  they  are  not  fufficiently  mafculine,  or 
fufficiently  eafy  of  performance  ••  '  The  finging  is  preceded 
by  a  prelude  execiited  by  two  flute-players  ^ 

The  duty  of  the  mafter  of  the  chorus  is  not  confined  to 
guiding  the  voices  of  thofe  who  are  under  his  diredions;  he 
is  alfo  to  give  them  leflbns  in  the  two  kinds  of  dances  which 
are  adapted  in  the  theatre  ;  one  of  which,  the  dance  properly 
fo  called,  the  choral  performers  only  execute  on  certain  oc- 
cafions ;  as  when,  for  example,  fome  happy  tidings  compel 
them  to  yield  to  the  tranfports  of  their  joy  "  :  the  othery 
which  has  very  late  been  introduced  into  tragedy  *,  is  that 
which,  by  regulating  the  motions  and  different  inflexions  of 
the  body  ^,  paints  with  greater  preciiion  than  the  former,  the 
adions,  manners,  and  fentiments  '.  This,  o£  all  iniitations, 
is  perhaps  the  moft  energetic,  becaufe  its  rapid  eloquence  is 
nqt  enfeebled  hj  language,  but  exprefles  every  thing  by  ex- 
hibiting it  to  the  eyes,  and  is  no  lefs  proper  to  fatisfy  the 
mind  than  to  excite  emotion  in  the  heart.  The  Greeks, 
therefore,  attentive  to  multiply  the  means  of  influencing  the 
paiBons,  have  omitted  nothing  which  might  bring  to  perfec« 
tion  this  firil  language  of  nature.  Among  them,  poetry  and 
mufic  are  always  fupported  by  the  afiion  of  the  performers. 


.    ^  Td.ibid.  p.  77©. 

*  Plut.  de  Mul'.t.  iLp.  1137.  Mem.  dc 
VAcad.  det  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xiii.  p.  271. 

^  JElian.  Hidt.  Animal,  lib.  15.  cap. 
5.  Heffch.  in  'EfiUtft*  ScJioL  Ariftopb. 
in  Vefp.  ▼.  580;  in  Ran.  ▼.  laSa;  in 
Nub.  ▼.  3x1.  Lliciao.  in  Harmon  id. 
t/i.  p.  85X4 


"  SopbocL  in  AJ4C.  r,  70a;  in  Tm- 
chio.  V.  ft20.  SchoL  ibid.  Arifioph.  in 
Lyiiflr.  v.  zi47,&c.  &c 

*  Ariftot.  Rhet.  Hb.  3.  cap.  I.  t.  li. 
p.  585. 

y  Plat,  de  leg.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  tx6. 

2  Arifiot.  de  Poet.  cap.  z.  t.  ii  p> 
65a; 
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Tbis  aS^iooi  fo  Uvely  and  (o  perfoafive,  animates  tbe  di{'* 
coarfes  ^  their  orators  '^  and  Cometunes  A9  leiTons  of  their 
philofophers  ^.  The  names  of  poets  and  orators  whQ  have 
enriched  it  with  new  figures  are  flill  recorded  ^ ;  and  their 
rrfearches  have  produced  an  art  which  has  only  been  corrupt* 
ed  in  confequence  of  its  fuccefs. 

This  kind  of  dance  fK»t  being,  like  the  harmbnj  '^  onlj  a 
fucceffion  of  cadenced  moyements  and  ezpreffive  refts,  it  is 
maoifeft  ibat  it  ought  to  be  div<;riified  according  to  the  differ- 
ent Ipodbes  of  dranka  \  In  tragedy  it  (bould  depi£k  fouls  whioh 
fnilain  their  palSons,  their  happinefs,  or  their  misfortunes, 
Willi  that  decency  aiKl  firmnels  which  are  fuitable  to  the  ele- 
Tatioa  of  their  chara&er  ^«  In  the  attitudes  of  the.adors  we 
ought  to  recognize  the  models  that  the  fculptors  have  imi- 
tated, to  give  to  their  figures  the  molt  elegant  pofitions  ^. 
The  evolutions  of  the  chorus  fliould  be  executed  with  all  the 
order  «nd  diicipline  cf  a  military  march  ^  -,  and  all  the  ex- 
terior figns  ihould  contribute  with  fuch  precifioa  to  the  unity 
of  the  interefty  that  a  concert  no*  lefs  agreeable  to  the  eyes 
than  to  the  ears  fhould  be  the  refult. 

The  ancients  were  very  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  this  har- 
mony, fince  they  give  to  the  tragic  dance  the  name  of  Emme-^ 
Ma ',  which  iignifies  a  happy  mixture  of  noble  and  elegant 
concords,  an  exquifite  modulation  in  the  aftion  of  the  perfon- 
ages  ^  ;  and  this,  in  fafl,  have  I  more  than  once  remarked, 
and  efpecially  in  that  piece  of  .^fchylus  in  whioh  king  Priam 
offers  a  ranfom  for  the  body  of  his  fon  K  The  chorus  of 
Trojans,  proitrate  with  him  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror  of 
He&or,  and  like  him  uttering^  amid  their  dignified  emotions. 


^  Plot,  m  Dfosofth.  t.  i,  p.  85X.  Id. 
in  X.  Rhet.  Vit.  t.  it.  p.  845. 

b  Athen.  lib.  i.  cap.  17.  p.  ai. 

^  Id.  ibid.  p.  ai»  a^. 

d  Plur.  in  Syoipof.  lib.  9.  queft.  i^. 
t.  u.  p.  74,7. 

^  Athen.  ibid.  p.  %o ;  lib.  14.  cap. 
7-  ?•  63  s.     Scbol.  Aridoph.   ia    Nub. 


▼.  S40. 

*  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  816. 

S  Atben.  cvp«  6.  p.  6i$. 

h  Id.  ibid.  p.  6a8. 

t  Plat.  Ibid.     Locian.  de  Salt.  $  a6. 
t.  ii.  p  %ZZ'    Hefych.  in  'S/v*iA. 

^  Schol.  Ariilopb.  in  Rao.  v.  924. 

i  Athco.  lib.  I.  cap.  z8.  p.  22. 

^'i     .1 
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expreflions  of  grief,  fear,  and  hope,  communicate  to  the  foat 
of  Acbilles)  and  that  of  the  fpedators,  the  fentiments  with 
whick  they  are  penetrated. 

The  dance  of  comedy  is  free,  familiar,  often  ignoble,  and 
too.  frequently  difgraced  by  a  licentioufnefs  fo  grofs  as  to  dif- 
guft  perfons  who  refpe£l:  decency  ".  Even  Ariftophanes  hins- 
fclf  has  made  ^  merit  of  having  banilhed  it  from  fome  of  his 
pieces  ". 

In  the  drama  which  is  ct^lted  fatyric,  the  dance  or  adion  k 
lively,  tumultuous,  but  without  expreflion,  or  relation  to  the 
words  °. 

As  foon  as  the  Greeks  had  perceived  the  merits  of  the  imi- 
tative dance,  they  conceived  fuch  a  fondnefs  foF  it,  that  au- 
thors, encouraged  by  the  approbation  of  the  multitude,  quick- 
ly corrupted  it.  The  abufe  at  prefent  has  arrived  at  its 
height :  on  the  one  hand,  attempts  are  made  to  imitate,  or, 
more  properly  fpeaking,  counterfeit  every  thing  p  ;  and,  on 

the  other,  applaufc  is  only  beftowed  on  effeminate  and  lafci- 

* 
vious  geftures,  or  confuied  and  extravagant  movements.    The 

a£tor  Callipides,  who  was  furaamed  The  Ape,  has,  almoft  in 

6^T  time,  introduced,  or  rather  authorized,  thi^  bade  tafte,  by 

the  dangerous  fuperiority  of  his  talents  *.     His  fucceflbrs,  to 

equal  him,  have  copied  his  faults,  and  to  furpafs  him  exa^ 

gerated  them.     They  exert  and  ftrain  themfelves  like  thoie 

ignorant  muficians  who,  by  forced  and  ridiculous  contorfions, 

endeavour,  while  playing  the  flute,  to   reprefent  the  winding 

courfe  which  a  difcus  traces  as  it  rolls  along  the  ground- *■• 

The  multitude,   who  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  carried  away 

by  thofe  frigid  extravagances,  will  not  pardon  errors  fome- 

times  more  excufable.  They  are  frequently  known  to  exprefs 

by  degrees  their  difapprobatioa  of  an  ador,  firil  by  low  mur- 


"  Thcophr.  CharaA.  cap.  6. 
jJort.  ibid,  p  305. 

9  Ariftopb  in  Nab.  ▼.  54#. 
*  ^  Atheh,  lib.  14.  cap.  7.  p.  63O. 


Btt. 


i>  Arilkot.  de  Poet.  cap.  a  6.  t.  ii.  p. 

*  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
^  Ariilot.  dc  Poet.  cap.  46.  U  ii.p* 
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innrs,  liiea  bj  loud  laughter,  tumnltuotts  ezclatnations  %  and 
violent  hiiliDgs  *•  Thej  flamp  with  their  feet,  to  oblige  him 
to  quit  the  ftage  ^ ;  make  him  take  off  his  maik,  that  they 
msLy  triumph  in  his  ihame  "  ;  order  the  herald  to  call  another 
aftor,  who  is  fined  if  he  is  not  prefent  ^  ;  and  fometimes  cvca 
demand  that  a  difgraceful  punilhment  ihall  be  inflided  on. 
him  '•  Neither  age,  celebrity,  nor  long  fer vices  can  exempt. 
him  from  this  rigorous  treatment  ^  ;  new  fuccefs  alone  can 
reftore  him  to  favour  ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  audieoce/clap  their 
hands  ^^  and  applaud  with  the  fame  pleafure  and  the  fame 
fhrj. 

This  alternative  of  glory  and  difgrace  is  common  to  the 
aftor  with  the  orator  who  fpeaks  in  the  afTcmbly  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  profeffor  who  inftruds  his  difciples  ^.  In  like 
manner,  alfo,  mediocrity  of  talents  can  only  degrade  his  pro- 
feflion.  He  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  ;  and,  as  he 
muft  be  free  from  all  the  ftigmas  of  infamy  with  which  the 
la^vs  paniih  ofiences,  he  may  arrive  at  the  moft  honourable 
emplojrments.  In  our  time,  a  famous  ador^  named  Arifto- 
demus,  wa9  fent  on  an  embaffy  to  Philip  king  of  Macedon  ^m 
Others  have  pofTefled  great  influence  in  the  public  aflembly  ^m 
I  (haU  add*that  ^fchylus,  Sophocles,  and  AriHophanes,  did* 
not  bluih  to  a€t  a  part  in  their  own  pieces  ^ 

I  -have  feen  excellent  adors  :  I  have  feen  Thoodorus  in  the 
beginning  of  his  theatrical  career,  and  Polus  at  the  end  of  his. 
The  expreffion  of  the  former  was  fo  truly  natural  that  he 
might  have  been  taken  for  the  very  perfoa  he  reprefented/.j 
the  latter  had  attained  to  the  perfeftion  of  his  art:  n&rer 


'  f^Ut.  ic  Leg.  lib.  .3.  t.  ii.  p.  7q«. 

*  DeraoAh.  de  Falf.  Leg.  p.  34^ 
'  Poll.  lib.  4.  f.p.  19.  (  12%.    ^ 

"   Duport.   in    Theophr.    Charadl. 
cap.  6.  p.  308. 
^  Poli  lib.  4*  cap.  II.  {  S8. 
^  LQciao.  in  Apol.  {  5.  t.  i.  p.  773. 

*  Ariftoph.  in  Eqait.  ▼•516. 

*  Theoph.  Chv^.  «ap.  u. 


t»  puport.  ill  Tbeophr.  Q>araA.  p, 

^  MCchin.  de  Fftlf.  t^g,  p.  397. 

d  Dcmoftb.  dc  Falf.  Leg.  p.  %^s  '^ 
341. 

^  Athen.  lib.  :.  cap.  17.  p.  ao i  ctp. 
18.  p.  21    Vit.  Ariftoph.  p.  xiii. 

f  Arifiot.  Rhct.  liU  3.  cap.  a.  t.  ii. 
p.  585.  JEliui,  Var.  Hiit  lib.  (4/ 
cap.  40. 
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were  gt^ter  powers  joined  to  fo  tniicfa  intelllgaice  mi  (ead? 
ment.  In  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  be  aded  (he  part 
of  Ele&r^ ;  I  was  prefent.  Nothing  can  be  conpeived  of 
greater  theatrical  effed  than  the  fituation  of  that  princefs 
when  fixe  embrace  the  urn  which  ihe  imagines  to  contain  the 
rcniains  of  her  brother  Oreftes.  In  this  inftance,  thefe  were 
fiot  afhes  to  which  the  aftor  was  cold  and  indifferent^  they 
were  the  very  aihes  of  a  fon  of  whon^  Folus  had  lately  been 
deprived*  -  He  had  caufed  the  urn  to  be  brought  from  thf 
tomb  in  which  it  was  enclofed  :  and  when  it  was  prelented  to 
him 9  when  he  feized  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  when  taking 
it  in  his  arms  he  prefled  it  to  his  heart,  he  uttered  accents  of 
fuch  lively  grief,  fo  moving,  and  fo  fearfully  expreflive,  that 
the  whole  theatre  refounded  with  exclamations ;  and  the  fpec* 
mtors  ihed  torrents  of  tears  in  commiferation  of  the  unhappy 
fate  of  the  fon,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  the  father  ^. 

The  a<^ors  have  habits  and  fymbols  fuited  to  their  parts* 
The  kings  gird  their  brow  with  a  diadem ;  they  lean  on  a  fcep* 
tre  which  bears  an  eagle  on  its  top  *,  and  are  habited  .in  long 
robes  of  purple,  or  other  colours,  ornamented  with  gold  K 
The  heroes  frequently  appear  covered  with  theikin  of  a  lion' 
or  a  tiger,  and  armed  with  fwords,  fpears,  quivers  and  dubs. 
All  who  fuffer  under  misfortunes,  wear  a  black,  brown,  or 
dirty  white  garment,  which  frequently  hangs  in  tatters.  The 
age,  fex,  condition,  and  prtfent  fituation  of  every  perfonag($ 
of  the  drama,  is  almoft  Always  indicated  by  the  colour  of  his 
drefik.  . 

But'  this  is  ftill  l>et^ef  afieded  by  a  kind  of  helmet,  by 
which  the  head  is  entirely  covered,  and  which,  fubftituting  an   . 
artificial  vifage  for  that  of  the  aQor,  produces  fucceifive  il- 
lufions  throughout  the  duration  of  the  piece.     I  fpeak  of  the; 


S  Aal.  OcU.  lib.  7.  cap.  5. 

*  The  fccptre  was  eriginaUy  t  large 
^aff  or  truncheon. 
•   *  Ariftoph.  in  At.  t.  5  i».    Schol 


ibid,  et  in  Nub.  v.  70.    Poll.  lib.  4, 
cap.  18.  S  115-    Suid.  in  Siv«r. 

i  Luciao.  dt  Saltat.  {  47.  t.  ii.  p.  2185. 

k  Foil,  ibid*  $  117. 
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siaft:^  of  which  there  are  various  kinds,  for  tragedy,  comt^y^ 
2nd  fatyr.  Some  are  provided  with  hair  of  different  colours  ^ 
others  with  beards  of  various  lengths  and  thicknefs  ;  and  o- 
thers  reprefeat,  as  txzGdj  as  poffible,  the  charms  of  youth 
and  beauty '.  There  are  foipe  which  open  an  enormous 
month,  lined  with  plates  of  brafs,  or  fome  other  fonorous  fub* 
ihuice,  that  may  give  the  voice  fufficient  ftrength  to  reach  the 
moft  diitant  part  of  the  theatre  ^.  Others  alfo  have  a  kind 
of  toupee,  or  fore-top,  terminating  in  a  point  ^,  and  reprefent 
the  ancient  head-drefs  of  vthe  Athenians  ;  for  we  know  that  at 
the  time  the  firft  eflays  were  made  in  the  dramatic  art,  it  wa$ 
the  cuftom  to  colleA  and  faften  the  hair  in  a  bunch  or  tuft  on 
the  top  of  the  head  ^, 

Tragedy  employed  the  mafl^  almoft  from  its  earlieft  inven- 
tion, but  by  whom  it  was  introduced  into  comedy  is  not 
known  p.  It  has  fupplied  the  place  of  the  gro£s  colours  with 
which  the  followers  of  Thefpis  befmeared  their  faces,  and 
the  thick  leaves  of  the  vine-branch  with  which  they  ihaded 
their  brows,  that  they  might  give  way  with  more  indifcretion 
to  the  ezceiTes  of  fatire  and  licentioufnefs.  Thefpis  increafed 
their  audacity  by  veiling  them  with  a  piece  of  linen  ^  j  and 
from  this  eflay,  i£fcfaylus,  who  of  himfelf,  or  by  his  imitators, 
difcovered  all  the  fecrets  of  the  dramatic  art,  imagined  that 
a  difguife,  confecrated  by  cuftoip,  might  be  a  new  means  of 
imprefling  the  fenfes  and  the  heart.  The  maik  was  completed 
under  his  hands,  and  became  a  portrait  rendered  more  lively 
by  colours,  and  copied  from  the  fublime  piodel  which  the  au- 
thor had  conceived  of  the  gods  and  heroes  ''•  Choerilus  and 
his  fttccelTors  enlarged  the  idea,  and  brought  it  to  fuch  per^ 
fedion  ',  that  the  refult  has  been  a  fucceiEon  of  portraits,  in 


1  PoU.  Ulh  4*  c»f'  19'  i  I33f  ^- 
^  Aul.  GcU.  lib,  5.  cap.  7.    CaOiofl. 

Variar.  Hb.  4.  epift.  jl.    PHn.  Kb*.  47. 

cap.  10.  p.  789.    SoUD.cap.  37.  p.  67. 

Dttbot,  Reft.  CriC  t.  iiU  p.  190. 

-    '^  PoU.  ibid.  Lucian.  de  Saltat.  $  17. 

1. 11.  p.  284. 
*  Thttcyd.  lib.  X.  cap.  <.    Schol. 

%}d,  i£li^  Var.  Hil^  lib.  4*  c»p.  aa 


P^iz.  ibid. 

P  Ariftot.  de  Poet.  cap.  5.  C  ti.  p, 
656. 

^  Suid.  in  e(#r.  PoU.  lib.  zo.  cap. 
39.  J  167. 

^  Hor.  de  Art.  Poet.  ▼.  5178. 

*  Athen.  Kb.  14.  cap.  %%,  p.  659. 
Suid.  in  ^i#fX.    JBtymoL  Magiu  iQ 
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vhich  are  ezprefTed,  as  far  as  art  will  permit,  the  principal 
differences  of  conditions,  and  tlie  charaflers  and  fentiments 
which  good  or  evil  fortune  infpire  ^'  How  often,  in  faft, 
have  I  not  difcerned,  at  a  finglc  glance,  ihe  profound  grief  of 
JS^iobe,  the  atrocious  projefts  of  Medea,  the  terrible  rage  of 
itercuies,  the  deplorable  defpondency  of  the'  wretched  Ajax  ", 
and  the  ihdnalcing  furj  of  the  pale  and  haggard  Eumenides  ^.  * 
'  There  was  a  time  wKen  comedy  prcfented  to  the  fpeAators 
the  faithful  portrait  of  thofe  whom  it  openly  attacked  ^^ 
More  decent  at  J)refcrit,  it  confines  itfelf  to  *  general  refemi 
blances,  and  fuchds  arc  relative  to  the  abfurdities  and  vices 
^hich  arfe  the  ohjtQ.  of*  its  fatire  ;  biit  thcfe  are  fufficient  for 
us  immediately  to  recognize  the  matter,  -  the  fervant,  the  pai 
i-afite,  tlie  indulgent  or  fev'ere  old  man,  the  youth  of  regular 
inanh*ers  or  diffip'ated  life,  the  maiden  adorned  in  all  her  charms, 
and  the  matron  difUnguiihed  by  the  gravity  of  iier  carriage 
and  her  filver  hairs  *.  '   *  '        •      • 

'  We  do  not  ihdeed  fee  the  various  fliades  of  paffion  fucceed 
each  other  in  the  countenance  of  the  aftbr  ;  but  the  jgreater 
part  of  the  fpeSatbrs  are  fo  diftant  from  the  ftage  that  it 
would  be  impofflble  for  them  in  any  manner  to  be  reached  by 
this  eloquent  language  *.  tet  Us  proceed  to  objedions  that 
are  better  founded.  The  mdik.  caufes  the  voice  to  lofe  a  part 
6f  thofe  inflexions  which  give  it  fo  ^lany  charms  in  conver- 
fation  ;  its  trauiitioris  are  fometimes  abrupt,  its  intonations 
hatlh  and  rugged  ^  :  the  laugh  is  altered  ;  and  if  it  is  not  ma- 
iiaged  with  art,  itsf  grace  and  cffeft  are.  cntirfely  loft  ^.  In 
fiiie,  how  is  it  poffible  to  endure  thfe  fight  of  an  hideout  mouth, 
always  motionlefs  **,  and  continually  gaping  when  the  aftoi:' 
is  fiicnt*?  •      •    V  ;     .   t     .    .     . 


•   ^  Poll,"  lib.  4.  cap.  V9.   §   133,  &c. 
Seiko},  Sophoclvin  Ocdip.  Tyr.  y.  80. 

"  Quintil.  liS.  li.  cap.  3.  p.  7«a. 

*  Ariftoph.  in  Plut.  v.  443. 

y  id.  12)  Equit.  y.  230.  Schol.  ibid. 

'  Poll  lib.  4.  cap.  19.  §  1 3 J,  2cc. 

^  Dubof,  Reil.  Crit.  t«  iil  p.  009* 


b  Bibg.LacH.  lib.  4.  J'a;.  Suld.  in 

^  QuictLJ.  lib.  XI,  cap.  3.  p.  716. 

d  JLuciao.  de  'Qynioan  $  23.  t.  ii. 
p.  904.  Id.  de  Salrat.  t.  i;.  p.  284. 
Pbiloftr.  VjU.  Apol).  lib.  5.  cap.  9. 

*  See  note  u  the  end  of  the  volame* 
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The  Greeks  arc  fcnfible  of  thefe  inconTcniences  ;  bat  they 
would  be  ftill  more  offended  if  the  adors  performed  Tvithoat 
fach  a  difguife  ;  fince,  in  fad,  thej  could  not  exprefs  the  re^ 
rations  which  exifl,  or  ought  to  exift,  between  the  phjiiogno- 
my  and  the  charafter,  fcetWeen  the  condition  and  the  external 
appearance.  Among  a  nation  which  does  not  permit  women 
to  appear  on  the  ffage  ^,  and  which  confiders  propriety  as  « 
rule  as  indifpenfable  and  effential  in  the  praftice  of  the  arts 
as  in  that  of  morals,  what  difgufi  muft  not  be  excited  at  fee<« 
ing  Antigone  and  Phaedra  appear  with  features)  the  harihnefs 
of  which  would  deftroy  the  iilufion,  Agamemnon  and  Priam 
with  an  ignoble  air,  and  Hippolytus  and  Achilles  with  wrinkles 
and  gray  hairs  !  The  maik,  whicli  it  is  allowed  to  change  with 
every  fcene,  and  on  which  may  be  pourtraycd  the  (ymptoms 
of  the  principal  affections  of  the  foul,  can  alone  maintain  and 
juftify  the  error  of  the  fenfes,  and  a^d  a  new  degree  of  pro* 
lability  to  imitation. 

It  is  on  the  fame  principle  that  in  tragedy  the  ftature  of 
the  a&ors  is  frequently  increafed  to  fbur  cubits  ^  *,  the  height 
of  Hercules  ^  and  the  moft  ancient  heroes.  This  is  effeQed 
by  buikins,  which  raife  them  Jbwr  or  five  inches  ^ :  while 
gauntlets  lengthen  their  arms }  and  their  breaft,  fides,  and 
every  part  of  their  body,  are  rendered  apparently  thicker  in 
proportion  *.  And  when,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  tragedy, 
which  requires  a  ftrong  and  fometimes  vehement  declama- 
tion ^,  this  almoft  coloffal  figure^  habited  in  a  magnificent 
robe,  makes  the  theatre  refound  with  a  voice  audible  to  its 
utmoft  extremity  ^ ;  there  are  ifew  fpedators  who  Will  pot 


*  PUt.  dc  Rep.  lib.  3.  cap.  a.  p.  395. 
Plsr.  io  Phocioiu  1. 1.  p.  750.  JLuciao. 
de  Salt.  §  28,  t.  ii.  p.  285.  Aul.  Gell. 
lib.  7.  cap.  5. 

/   f  Ariftopb*.  in  Ran.  ▼.  IC46.  Athco. 
lib.  5.  cap.  7.  p.  198. 

•  Six  Grecian  feet,  or  fire  French 
feet  ei^ht  inches  (fix  Englifli  feet  and 
nearly  half  an  inch). 

S  ApoUod.  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  $  9.  p.  96. 
Philoftr.  Hb.  a.  cap.  ar.  p.  73 ;  lib.  4.. 
«p.  16.  p.  ija.  Anl  Gdl.  lib.  3.  c«p. 
10. 
I- 


'   h  Winckelni.  fiift.  de  I'Art.  t.  it.  ' 
p.  194.    £juiiL  Monnm.  Ined.  t.  ii.  p. 

a47« 

f-  Lnctat.  de  Salut.  cap.  27.  t.  ii.  p. 
284.  Id.  Tragced.  c^p.'  41.  t.  ii.  p. 
688. 

k  Horat.  lib.  I.  ep.  3.  v.  T4.  Jwrtm 
nal.  Satir.  6.  ▼.  36.  Buleng.  de  Theatr. 
lib.  x.cap.  7. 

1  Dion.  Chryfoft.  orat.  4.  p.  77. 
Philoftr.  Vit.  Apollon.  lib.  5.  cap.  9. 
p.  495.  Cicer.  de  Orat.  lib.  I^cap.  a8.    t 
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feel  the  full  efled  of  this  majeftic  decoration^  and  find  tliein« 
felves  more  difpofed  to  receive  the  ixnprei&ons  it  is  intended 
to  coiAmiinicate. 

Before  the  pieces  begin^  care  is  taken  to  purify  the  place 
of  aflemblj  '^  ;  and  after  thej  are  ended,  different  bodies  of 
magiftrates  afcend  the  ftage,  and  make  libations  on  an  altar 
confecrated  to  Bacchus  "•  Thefe  ceremonies  feem  to  imprefs 
a  chara&er  of  hn&itj  on  the  pleafures  which"  thej  precede 
9Dd  which  they  conclude. 

The  decorations  with  which  the  fcene  is  embeUiihed  are 
not  lefs  ftriking  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  The  idea  of 
them  was  firft  conceived,  in  the  tinie  of  ^fchjlus,  by  an 
mrtift  named  Agatharcust  who,  in  a  learned  treatife,  explain- 
ed  the  principles  on  which  h^  had  proceeded  ^.  Tliefe  firft 
eflays  were  afterwards  brought  to  perfedion  by  the  efibrts  of 
the  fuccefibrs  of  iGfghylus  ^^  and  by  the  works  which  Anaza- 
goras  and  Democritus  publi{hed  on  the  rules  of  perfpec« 
ttve**. 

According  to  the  nfttur^  of  the  fubjed,  the  fcene  reprefents 
a  pleafant  plain  >^,  a  frightful  folitude%  the  fea^fhore  fur- 
Ttuoded  by  fteep  rocks  and  deep  caverns  %  tents  ere3ed  near 
It  befieged  city  "»  or  a  harbour  filled  with  &ip6  ■•  Ufually 
the  nAion  pafles  in  the  veftibule  of  a  palace ',  or  of  a  tem- 
ple ':  in  front  is  an  open  place  ;  on  the  fide  houfes  are  feen, 
between  which  two  prbcipfd  ftreets  go  off,  one  towards  the 
eaft,  and  the  other  towards  the  weft*. 

The  firft  difplay  is  fometimes  very  beautiful  and  grand. 
Aged  men,  women,  and  children,  are  beheld  proftrate  ae^r 
an  altar,  and  imploring  the  protedion  of  the  gods  and  the  aid 


^  Harpoc.  ct  S4u4.aA  ]U#»(r.  PolL 
jib.  i.  cap.  9.  §  104. 

A  Plat,  in  Cim.  t.  i.  p.  483. 

^  Vitinv.  Praif.  1*.  7.  p,  ia4- 

P  Schol.  an  Vit.  Soph. 

^  Vitruv.  ibid. 

^  Enripid.  is  Bk^ 

'  iEfchyl.  in  Prom. 

<  3f>pb,  in  PMiloS.  JSmJ^d.  la  I^hi^. 


in  Tanr. 

u  Seph.  in  Ajac  Enripid.  in  Troad. 
Id.inRhef. 

*  Enripid.  Ipbig.  in  Aul. 

y  Id.  in  Med.  in  Alcefi.  in  Androm. 
Soph,  in  Trach.    Id.  in  (Edip.  Tyr. 

2  Evtp.  Iphig.  in  Taur.  10  Ion. 

a  Sopb.  in  Ajac.  ▼.  816.  £Mri{Hd^ 
10  Orell.  V.  IAJ9. 
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of  their  fev«reig&  ^^  In  the  cwrfe  of  the  piece  the  fpedacle 
isyariediaa  thoii&tid  modes.  Youthful  princes  arrive  ia 
a  hunting  drefs^  and,  furronnded  hj .  their  friends  and  their 
dogs,  fing  hjmns  in  honour  of  Diana  ^  j  or  a  chariot  appears 
in  which  is  feen  Andromache  with  her  fon  Aft janax  ^  $  or 
another  chariot,  which  now  brings  in  folenui  pomp  to  the. 
camp  of  the  Greeks^  Clytamineftra,  furrounded  bj  berflaves, 
and  holding  the  infant  Oreftea^  who  is  fleeping)  ia  her  arms^; 
sod  now  conveys  her  to  the  cottage  where  her^daugbter  £lec« 
tra  is  drawing  water  frcnn  a  fountain  ^.  Hese  Ulyfles  and 
Diom^e  enter  bj  night  the  Trojan  camp^  through  which  they 
q^cklj  fprtad  alarfii  s  the  fentinels  run  together  from  all 
fides,  crjing  :  Siop^Jlcf  ;  HO,  iitt^.  There  the.  Grecian  ioU 
diers,  after  the  taking  of  Troj,  appear  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houTes,  and  begin  to  reduce  that  celebrated  city  to  aihes  '■• 
At  another  time  co^ns  are  brought^  oootsuning  the  bodies  o| 
the  chiefs  of  the  Argives  who  fell  at  th^  fiegeof  Thebes  ; 
their  funerals  are  celebrated  en  the  flage,  and  their  widows 
jAcprefs  their  grief  in  mournful  febgs.  One  of  th^m>  nwned 
Evadne,  is  feen  on  the  top  of  a  rock>  at  the  foot  of  which  ia 
ereded  the  funeral  pile  of  Capaneus,  her  hulband.  She  is 
habited  in  her  richeft  ornaments,  and,  deaf  to  the  entreatiea 
of  her  father,  and  the  cries  of  her  companions,  precipitates 
herielf  into  the  devouring  flames  ^ 

The  marvellous  alfo  adds  to  the  charm  of  the  eschibition^ 
Sqme  god  defcends  in  dramatic  machinery  $  eir  the  ^de  of 
Polydorus  burfts  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  to  aimpuncQ 
to  Hecuba  the  new  calamities  by  which  ihe  is  menaced  ^.  The 
ghoft  of  Achilles  leaves  the  tomb,  appears  to  the  alSHnbly  ef 
the  Greeks,  and  commands  them  to  facrifice  Polyxena,  the 


b  Soph,  in  (Edip.  Tyr.  Enripid.  in 
Sappl. 

^  Enripid.  in  Helen,  v.    1185.  in 
)iippol.  V.  58. 
'  d  Id.  in  Troad.  ▼.  568. 

^  fd.  in  Iphig.  in  Aul.  ▼.  6idu 


f  Id.  in  EleAr.  t.  55  et  998* 
S  RkeC  ap.  Eurip.  v.  67J> 
h  Eurip.  in  Troad.  v.  1*56. 
1  Eurip.  in  Snnpl  y.  10^4  <t  IQfQt 
1^  Id*  in  Hccub. 
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daughter  of  Priam ' ;  or  Helen  afcends  to  the  vault  of  hea« 
▼en,  where,  transformed  into  a  conftellation,  (be  i*  to  become 
a  propitious  fign  to  mariners  ""  j  or  Medea  trai^rfes  the  air  ia 
a  car  drawn  by  dragons  \ 

I  (hall  here  flop.  Were  a  greater  number  of  examples  ne- 
cefiarjy  I  might  eaftlj  find  them  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  and 
efpeciallj  in  the  more  i^cient.  One  of  the  pieces  of  ^fchj- 
lus  is,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  only  a  fucceiBon  of  moveable  pic^ 
tures  ^  ;  fome  of  them  jpterefting,  and  others  fo  extravagant 
and  monftrotts,  that  they  could  only  prefent  themf^ves  to  the 
licentious  imagination  of  the  author. 

In  fzQ^  exaggeration  enters  even  into  the  marvellous,  when 
we  fee  on  the  ftage  Vukan  accompanied  by  Strength  and 
Force  nailing  Prometheus  to  the  fummit  of  Caucafus ;  and 
when  we  behold,  immediately  after,  that  ftraage  perfotyige 
tile  Ocean  arrive,  mounted  on  a  kind  of  hippogriff  p,  and  the 
nymph  lo  with  the  horns  of  a  heifer^on  her  head^.  The 
Greeks  at  prefent  rqefi  fuch  portraits,  as  little  Aiitable  tp 
tragedy  ^ ;  and  admire  the  difcretion  with  which  ^ophodes  hM 
treated  this  part  of  the  dramatic  exhibition  in  one  of  his 
pieces'. 

(Edipus,  deprived  of  fight,  and  driven  from  his  ftates,  has 
arrived  with  his  two  daughters  at  the  town  of  Colonus,  in 
the  environs  of  Athens,  whither  Thefeus  comes  to  grant  him 
an  afyluni.  He  had  been  informed  by  the  oracle  that  his 
death  would  be  preceded  by  extraordinary  iigns ;  and  that  his 
bones,  depofited  in  a  place  which  ihould  be  known  only  to 
Hiefeus  and  his  fiiocefiors,  (bpuld  for  ever  draw  down  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods  on  the  Thebans,  and  fecure  tbeir  fa- 
vour to  the  Athenians.  His  defign  is  to  reveal,  before  his 
death,  this  fecret  to  Thefeus  *•     The  Coloniates,  however, 


(  Id.  ibid.  Soph.  ap.  Loogtn.  de  Su* 
Uim.  cap;  15.  p.  114. 

■»  Euripid.  in  Oreft.  ▼.  1631. 

'^  Id.  in  Med.  ▼.  ijfiz.  Schof.  ibtd. 
StBtc  in  Med.  ▼.  1025.  Horat.  epod. 
3.  ▼.  14- 


^  .^chyl.  in  SuppK 
P  Id.  in  Prom.  ▼.  a 86  €t  395. 
*>  Id.  ibid.  V.  590  ct  675. 
^  Ariftot.  de  Poet-  cap.  14.  p.  66z. 
*  Sophod.  in  <Edip.  Colon,  y/  93. 
ct  630. 
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«re  fearful  left  the  prefence  of  CEdipus,  unfortunate  and  de- 
filed with  crimest  fhould  occafion  fomo  calamity  to  be&l  them* 
While  they  are  employed  in  thefe  refleftions^  they  fuddenly 
exclaim: 

"  Almighty  ^ove,  what  thunders  rend  the  air  ^ ! 

Oedipus. 
My  daughters,  O  my  daughters,  to  this  place 
Is  there  the  generous  Thefeus  who  will  bring  ? 

Antigone* 
His  prefence  what  of  moment-  bore  requires  ? 

Oeoifus. 
Soon  will  this  winged  thunder  of  high  Jove 
JL.ead  me  to  Pluto^  realms;     Sead  then  with  fpced. 

Chorus  U^ngi$tg). 
Awfully  dreadful  is  this  deep'ntng  roar 
RollM  by  the  hand  of  Jove  :  my  hoary  hairs 
Are  rai^'d  through  horror  upright  on  my  heady 
And  my  ibul  finks  within  me.— There  again 
The  rapid  lightning  flames  along  the  iky. 
What  terrible  event  doth  this  portend  ? 
The  dread  of  it  appals  me  :  not  in  vain. 
Not  unprodudive  of  fome  dreadful  fate, 
Thjefc  thunders  roll.— Almighty  Jove  !  Again 
Wide  through  th*  €thereal  vault  of  heaven  they  rolL 

Oioipua. 
This,  O  my  daughters,  is  the  fated  day 
That  ends  my  life  :  there  is  no  refuge  more. 

CaoRtrs. 
How  know^fl  thou  this  ?  Whence  haft  thou  thus  dIvinM  *  ? 

Oedipus. 
I  know  it  well :  but  with  the  utaoft  fpeed 
Be  your  illuftrious  fovereign  hither  calUd. 
—  ■■■  % 

<  Id.  ibid.  V.  1450,  &c.  |     *  The  Freocb  gives  this  Jiat  sa  J*> 

I  cjgoae. 
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Cm^us  ifinging). 
Ah  ne,  ab  me  !  Again  the  tbttii4ar*sx!>HHr, 
Arouad  06  with  redoi»bled  fury  rolls. 
Be  merciful,  O  God,  if  to  this  land, 
My  native  country,  aught  of  dire  event 
Thou  brin^eft^  yet  be  merciful  to  me  j 
Nor  let  roe  (hare  misfortune  as  my  meed, 
Becaufe  this  man  with  fated  woes  opprefs^d 
1  faw  :  Almighty  Jove  on  thee  I  call  *  ! 


Potter. 


The  fcene  contiRues  in  the  fiime  manner  tiU  t^e  arrival  of 
ThefeihSy  to  whom  GEdipus  iiaftens  to  reveal  bis  fccret. 

The  reprefentation  of  draimtic  pieces  requires  a  great 
number  of  machines  ",  fame  of  which  are  emjdoyed  for  flights 
through  the  air,  the  defoeat  of  deities,  or  the  apparition  of 
ghofts  ^ ;  and  others  to  prodiace  or  give  the  reiSemUance  of 
natural  eSeds,  as  fmoke,  flame  ^^  or  thunder ;  the  found  of 
the  latter  of  which  is  imitated  bj  cauling  ftones  to  fall  from 
a  great  height  into  a  brazen  veflel  2.  Other  machines,  by 
turning  on  wheels  or  rollers,  prefent  to  the  fpefiators  the  in- 
fide  of  a  houfe  or  tent  ^.  In  this  manner  is  Ajax  exhibited 
in  the  midft  of  the  animals  he  has  recently  facrificed  to  bis 
fury  **. 

Managers  are  appointed  to  defray  a  part  of  the  expence 
attending  the  reprefentation  of  the  pieces.  In  return,  they 
receive  a  trifling  piece  of  money  from  each  of  the  fpeda- 
tors  ^. 


*  From  this  fragment  of  a  fcene, 
and  all  that  I  have  faid  above,  it  'will 
be  manifeft  that  the  Grerk  tragedy 
was  like  the  French  opera,  only  a  mix- 
ture of  poetry,  muilc,  dancing,  and 
fceoery :  but  with  two  differences ( 
firft,  that  the  words  were  fometimes 
fung  and  fometimes  declaimed;  and, 
fecondly,  that  the  chorus  rarely  execut- 
ed dances  properly  fo  ralledt  and  that 
tbelb  vece  ^vrays  actompanicd  vrith 
finging^ 


"  Plat,  de  Glor.  Athen.  t.  ii.  p.  34S. 

^  Poll.  lib.  4.  cap.  19.  }  130.  Bu- 
leng.  lib.  i.  cap.  11  et  a». 

y  Euripid.  Oreft.  v.  1541  et  1677, 

^  Schol.  Ariiloph.  in  Nub.  ▼.  291. 

^  Ariftoph,  in  Aclwra. «.  407.  Schol. 
ibid. 

b  Schol.  Soph,  in  A  jac.  v.  344. 

^  Dcmodh.  dc  Cor.  p.  477.  Theo- 
phr.  Chara<ft.  cap.  it.  Cafaub.  ibid, 
p.  zoc.    Duport.  Ibid.  p.  341  et  3$j^ 
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At  firft,  and  while  there  was  only  ft  fmall  wooden  theatre^ 
it  was  not  permitted  to  require  any  thing  at  the  door ;  hut 
the  defire  of  obtaining  the  beft  places  caufing  frequent  quar« 
rels  to  arife,  the  government  ordered  that,  for  the  future, 
eachperfon  ihould  pay  a  drachma  ^.  The  rich  were  then  in 
poflei&on  of  all  the  places,  the  price  of  which  was  foon  reduc* 
ed  to  an  obolus  by  the  management  of  Pericles,  who  wiihed 
to  attach  the  poorer  dafs  of  citizens  to  his  intereft.  He 
caufed  a  decree  to  be  pafledi  by  which  it  was  enaded,  that 
one  of  the  ma^iftrates,  before  every  dramatic  performance, 
fiioold  diftribute  to  each  of  thofe  citizens  two  oboli,  one  to  pay 
f|r  his  place,  and  another  to  aflift  him  to  fupply  his  wants 
during  the  feftivals  *. 

The  building  of  the  prefent  theatre,  which,  being  much 
more  fpacious  than  the  old  one,  is  not  expofed  to  the  fanaft 
inconveniences,  ought  naturally  to  have  put  an  end  to  this 
liberality.  But  the  decree  has  never  been  repealed  ^,  thoagh 
its  confequences  have  been  extremely  pernicious  to  the  ftate. 
Pericles  had  ailigned  the  expence  with  which  he  charged  the 
royal  treafury  to  be  defrayed  from  the  contributions  levied 
on  the  allies  to  make  war  on  the  Perfians  ^.  Emboldened  by 
this  £rfl  fuccefs,  he  continued  to  draw  from  the  fame  fource^ 
till  the  funds  of  the  military  treafury  were  infen&bly  all  de^- 
voted  to  the  plqafures  of  the  multitude.  Not  long  iince,  an 
orator  having  propofed  to  reilore  them  to  their  original  defti*' 
nation,  the  general  alTembly  pa{red  a  decree  forbidding  any 
perfon  under  pain  of  death  to  mention  the  fubje£i:  ^  ;  and  no 
one  now  dares  to  oppofe  in  form  this  enormous  abufe.  De- 
mofthenes  has  twice  attempted,  by  indireA  means,  to  point 
out  Ae  mifchiefs  refuUing  from  it  ^ ;  but,  defpairing  of  fuc* 
eels,  he  now  exprefsly  declares  that  no  change  ought  to  be 
tnade  K 


^  Hiefych.  Said,  et  Harpocr.  In  ^«r^«. 
^  liban.  Argum.  Olynth.  1.  Ulpiao. 
in  O\joth,  X.  p.  14. 
'  AriAoph.  in  Vefp.  v.  XI 84. 
<  lf«cr.  de  Pace,  t.i.  p.  400^ 


*>  Ulpian.  ibid. 

i  Demofth.  Olynth.  x.  p.  5  «t  4.  171- 
ptan.  p.  11/  Olyfith.3  p  36. 
k  DemofU].  Phil.  4.  p.  100. 
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The  manager  fometimes  gives  the  exhibition  gratis '  i  fo(hie^ 
times  alfo  he  diftributes  tickets  which  are  received  inftead  of 
the  ufiial  pay  °^y  which  is  now  fixed  at  two  oboli  °. 


CHAP.    LXXI. 

Converfations  on  the  Nature  and  ObjeB  of  Tragedy*  " 

At  the  houfe  of  Apollodorus  I  had  b'ecome  acquainted 
-with  one  of  his  nephews,  named  Zopyrus,  a  young  man  of 
genius,  and  ardently  defirous  to  dedicate  his  talents  to  the/ 
ftage.  One  day,  when  he  came  to  fee  me,  he  found  with  me 
Kicephorus,  a  poet,  who,  after  fome  attempts  in  comedy,  be- 
lieved h^  had  reafon  to  prefer  the  art  of  Ariftophanes  to  fba^ 
of  ^fchylus. 

Zopyrus  fpoke  to  me  of  his  favourite  fubjeft  with  neW 
warmth.  Is  it  not  ftrange,  faid  he,  that  the  rules  for  trage- 
dy have  never  been  colle£led  ?  We  have  great  models ;  but 
thefe  models  have  alfo  great  defeds.  ("ormerly  genius  might 
foar  unreftrained  \  at  prefent  it  is  expefted  that  it  iHould  ob- 
ferve  laws  in  which  no  one  deigns  to  inftrufi:  us.  And  what 
need  have  you  of  inftruflion  ?  replied  Nicephorns.  In  a 
comedy,  the  events  which  have  preceded  the  adion,  the  inci- 
dents of  which  it  is  conflituted,'  the  complication  and  the  de- 
velopement,  are  all  theoiFspring  of  the  invettticin  of  the  poet; 
and  the  public  therefore  pafs  judgment  on  him  with  extreme 
rigour.  It  is  not  the  fame  with  tragedy,  the  fubje&s  of 
which  are  given  and  known,  and  -whether  they  be  probabli 
or  not  is  of  little  importance.  Prefent  to  us  Adraftus,  th& 
very  children  will  recount  to  you  his  misfortunes*  Ai  thi 
name  alone  of  (Edipus  or  Alcmaeon^  they  will  tell  you  that  the 

*  Thcophr.  Charaft.  cap.  ii.  I       °Demofth.dcCor.p.477.  Th<6pW. 

B  Id.  ibid.  1  Ibid,  caf  6C 
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J^iecemuft  conclude  with  the  aiTafiination  of  ft  mother.  If 
the  thread  of  the  intrigue  fhould  drop  from  your  hands »  make 
the  chorus  fing ;  are  you  embarraffed  with  the  cataftrophe^ 
caufe  fome  god  to  defoend  in  machinery.  The  people,  feduced 
bj  the  mufic  and  the  decoration,  will  indulge  jou  in  everjr  kind 
of  Ucence,  and  crown  without  heiitation  jour  noble  efforts  ^« 

fiat  I  perceive  your  furprize,  and  will  proceed  to  a  more 
circumftantial  vindication  of  what  I  have  advanced.  He  then 
fat  down ;  apd  while^  after  the  manner  of  the  fophifts^  he 
raifed  his  hand  to  affume  an  elegant  gefture,  we  faw  Theo- 
deftes^  the  author  of  feveral  excellent  tragedies  ^^  enter,  ac- 
companied bj  Polus,  one  of  the  ableft  a£bors  of  Greece  % 
and  fome  others  of  our  friends,  who,  to  an  exquifite  tafte  join- 
ed profound  knowledge.-^-So  !  faid  Nioephorus,  to  me  fmil- 
ing,  what  now  muft  I  do  with  my  gefture  ?  you  muft  referve 
it,  faid  I;  for  another  opportunity,  you  will  perhaps  foon 
have  oocafion  to  employ  it ;  and  immediately,  taking  Zopyruft 
by  the  hand,  I  faid  to  Theode&es,  Permit  me  to  introduce  to 
you  this  young  man ;  he  afpires  to  enter  the  temple  of  fame^ 
and  I  wi{h  to  recommend  him  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
wuh  the  road  to  it. 

TheodeAes  appeared  prepofleffed  in  his  favour^  and  ptomif- 
ed  his  advice  when  it  might  be  requiiite.  We  are  at  prefent^ 
added  I,  furrounded  with  difficulties,  for  want  of  a  code  of 
precepts.  But  whence,  replied  he,  can  we  obtain  it  ?  Men 
of  genius,  with  models  before  them,  fometimes  apply  them- 
felves  to  the  praAice  of  an  art ;  but  as  the  theory  ought  to 
confider  that  art  in  its  effence,  and  raife  itfelf  to  its  ideal 
beauty,  it  is  seceflary  that  philofophy  ihould  enlighten  tafte, 
and  dired  experience.  I  know,  anfwered  I,  that  you  have 
longftudied  the  nature  of  the  drama,  which  has  procured 
you  deferved  applaufes ;  and  that  you  have  frequently  dif- 

cuffed  its  principles  with  Ariftotle,  both  in  converfation  and 

••  ■  •  i      «» 

^  Antiph.  et  Dipbil.  ap.  Athen.  Ub.  |  P  Plut.  in  JC.  Rhetor,  t.  a.  p.  837. 
(.  p.  %%%,  I  Sold,  in  ^14?. 

I       4  Aiil.  9eII,lib.  r'Mp'.i* 
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in  writing.  But  70a  know  alfo,  faid  he,  that  in  this  tett^rA 
vre  find,  at  every  flep,  problems  to  refolve,  and  difficultied  to 
^anquifli ;  that  each  rule  is  contradifted  by  an  example  which 
is  ail  exception,  and  th^t  every  fach  example  may  be  juftified 
by  fuccefs  :  that  the  moft  contrary  pradices  are  authorifed  by 
great  names  ^  and  that  we  are  fometimes  in  danger  of  centr- 
ing the  greateft  geniufes  of  Athens.  Jndge,  then,  if  I  ought 
to  expofe  myfelf  to  this  riik  in  the  prefence  of  their  mortal 
enemy. 

My  dear  Theodeftes,  replied  Nicephorus,  you  (hall  not  be 
under  the  necei&ty  of  accufing  them :  I  will  myfelf  voluntari- 
ly undertake  this  talk.  Only  communicate  your  doubts,  and 
we  will  fubmit  to  t*he  judgment  of  the  company.  Theodeftes 
yielded  to  our  folicitations,  but  on  condition  that  he  fliould  al- 
ways be  permitted  to  fhield  himfelf  by  the  authority  of  Arif- 
totle,  that  we  would  enlighten  and  Inftruft  him,  and  that  the 
moil  effential  articles  fhould  alone  be  difcufled.  Notwith- 
llanding  the  latter  precaution,  we  were  obliged  to  meet  feve- 
ral  days  fucceflSvely.  I  (hall  proceed  to  give  the  refult  of 
thefe  converfations  ;  but  muft  previoufly  obferve  that,  to  a- 
void  confufion,  I  admit  only  a  few  interlocutors. 

FIRST  CONVERSATION. 

Zopyrus.  Since  you  grant  me  permiOton,  illuftrious  Theo« 
defies,  I  (hall,  in  the  firft  place,  afk  you  what  is  the  objeQ  of 
tragedy? 

^beodeBes,  The  intereft  ai:ifing  from  terror  and  pity  *■  ^ 
and,  to  produce  this^effeft,  Iprefentyou  with  an  afiion  which 
is  important,  entire,  and  of  a  proper  extent  *.  Leaving  to 
comedy  the  vices  and  abfurdities  of  private  perfons,  tragedy 
paints  only  great  calamities,  and  takes  its  examples  from  the 
elevated  clafs  of  kings  and  heroes. 

**  Arifiot.  de  Poet.  cap.  9.  t.  ii.  p.  I      '  Id.  ibid.  tap.  6.  p.  5j6. 
660. 1  cap.  II.  p.  660. ;  cap.  1 4. p.  |^6>.  | 

s 
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'  iopynU.  And  why  does  It  not  fometimes  choSfe  them 
from  among  the  inferior  conditions  of  men  ?  They  would 
make  a  more  lively  impreffion  on  me,  if  they  approached  near- 
tr  to  the  ftation  which  I  hold  in  life  ^ 

TbeodeBes.  I  know  not  but  they  might  then,  if  pourtrayed 
by  an  aMe  hand,  excite  in  us  emotions  too  violent.  When  I 
take  my  examples  from  a  rank  infinitely  fuperior  to  yours^ 
I  leave  you  the  liberty  to  apply  them  to  yourfelf,  and  the 
hope  that  you  may  be  exempted  from  fimilar  calamities. 

Polus.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  thought  that  the 
Hbafement  of  power  ever  makes  a  greater  impref&on  on  us 
than  the  obfcure  revolutions  of  inferior  conditions.  We  no* 
tice  lefs  the  thunderbolt  when  it  falls  on  a  fhrub,  than  when 
it  cleaves  an  oak  which  lifted  its  proud  head  to  the  ikies. 

JieodeSfiJ,  We  ihould  inquire  of  the  neighbouring  ihrubs 
in  what  manner  they  are  affe&ed  in  thefe  two  cafes,  one  of 
^hich  is  more  adapted  to  aftoniih^  but  the  other  to  interefl 
them.  But,  without  continuing  this  difcuflion  any  farther,  I 
&all  proceed  to  give  a  more  dire&  anfwer  to  the  queftion  of 
ZopyrUs.  • 

Our  earlieft  authors  ordinarily  exercifed  their  genius  on 
the  celebrated  perfonages of  the h^roic  times.  We  have  pre- 
fervcd  this  cuftom^  bccaufe  .republicans  ever  contemplate 
with  a  kind  of  malignant  joy,  thrones  overwhelmed  in  the 
duft  ;  and  the  fall  of  a  fovereign,  which  is  followed  necefTari- 
ly  by  that  of  an  empire,  t  iliall  add,  that  the  misfortunes 
of  private  perfuns  could  not  be  accommodated  to  the  marvel- 
lous, which  tragedy  requires. 

The  adion  ought  to  be  entire  and  perfed*;  that  is  to  fay, 
it  ihould  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  ^n  end  ^  :  for 
thus  the  philofophers  exprefs  themfelves  when  they  fpeak  of 
a  whole,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  fuccei&vely  unfolded  to 


^  l<\    ltb«t.  lib.  ft.  cap.  S    c.  ii.  p.  I  656.  et  cap.  7.  p.  65S.    CorveiUe,  X^*^ 

Eij 


359  Dticonft  Car  le   Poeme  I>raittttique, 

^  Ariiloc.  de  Pott.  cap.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  |  p.  14. 
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our  ejel'.  To  illuftrate  this  rule  bj  an  example*— in  thd 
Iliad,  the  adion  commences  by  the  contention  of  Agamemnon 
and  Achilles ;  it  is  continued  bj  the  recital  of  the  misfbr* 
tunes  confequent  on  the  retiring  of  the  latter  from  the  alfift' 
ance  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  it  concludes  when  he  yields  to  the 
tears  of  Priam  ^.  In  faft,  after  this  affe&ing  (bene  the  read* 
er  finds  nothing  more  to  wi(h. 

Nicepborus.  What  could  the  fpedator  defire  after  the  death 
of  Ajax  ?  Is  not  the  aftion  ended  at  tw<S  thirds  of  the  piece  ? 
Yet  Sophocles  has  thought  proper  to  continue  it  by  a  frigid 
conteftatidn  between  Menelaus  and  Teucer ;  one  of  whom 
infifts  on  refufing,  and  the  other  on  granting^  the  rites  of 
fepulture  to  the  wretched  Ajax  '• 

TheodeBes.  To  be  deprived  of  thefe  honours,  heightens 
among  us  the  horrors  of  death,  and  may  therefore  add  a  new 
terror  to  the  catadrophe  of  a  piece.  Our  ideas  in  this  begin 
to  change  ;  and  if  they  ihould  fo  alter  that  we  fliall  no  longer 
be  affefted  at  this  outrage,  nothing  can  be  more  mifplaced 
than  the  difpute  of  which  you  fpeak :  but  this  will  not  be 
the  fault  of  Sophocles. «  I  return  to  the  a£lion. 

Do  not  imagine,  with  fome  authors,  that  its  unity  is  only 
the  unity  of  the  hero ;  and  do  not  attempt,  after  their  example, 
to  comprehend,  even  in  a  poem,  all  the  circumftances  of  the 
life  of  Thefeus  or  of  Hercules  *•  Excei&vely  to  prolong  the^ia- 
tereft,  or  to  diffiife  it  over  too  great-anumber  of  particulars,  is  to 
weaken  or  deftroy  it  ^.  Admire  the  dlfcretion  of  Homer  ; 
he  has  chofen  for  the  Iliad  only  an  epifode  of  the  war  of 
Troy*^. 

I  know  that  our  emotions  are  ftrengthened  as  they  approach 
and  unite  ;  and  that  the  mod  efficacious  means  to  agitate  the 
foul,  is  to  ply  it  with  redoubled  ftrokes :  yet '  it  is  neceilary 


'  Pitt  in  Farm.  t.  tu.  p.  137.  I      *  Aiiftot.  de  Poet  cip.  8.  p.  6j8. ; 

y  Dacier,  ReflczioDt  fur  U  Poetiqae  I  et  ctp.  18.  p.  666. 
d*Ari{lote,  p.  106.  I       b  Id.  ibid.  cap.  a6.  p.  675. 

z  Soph,  in  AjacCorneiUe,  I^'  Dafc  I      ^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  23.  p.  671. 
fur  le  Pocme  DruQ*  p.  13.  I 
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tkzt  ibc  afiUon  ihould  hare  a  certain  extent.  That  of  the 
Agamemnon  of  iEfchylus  cannot  pafs  but  in  a  conliderable 
tim«  ;  tkat  of  the  Suppliants  of  Euripides  lafts  feveral  dajs  ; 
i?vhile  thofe  of  the  Ajax  and  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles  are 
completed  in  a  ihort  portion  of  a  fiogle  daj.  The  nobleft 
pieces  on  our  ftage  prefent  us  on  this  head,  with  varieties  bj 
which  I  am  embarrafled. 

VtbeodeQes^  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  a&ion  ihould 
only  laft  the  time  of  the  reprefentation  of  the  piece.  But 
endeavour  at  leaft  to  comprife  it  within  the  fpace  of  time  ^ 
-which  elapfes  between  the  hfing  and  fetting  of  t]j^e  fun  *•   ' 

I  have  faid  the  more  on  the  a£Uon,  becaufe  it  is,  if  I  may 
io  fpeak,  the  foul  of  tragedy  ^ »  and  becaufe  the  dramatic 
intereft  depends  efpecially  on  the  fable,  or  conftitution  of  the 
^nbjed. 

Pobu»  This  principle  is  eftabliihed  by  faSs  :  I  have  feen 
pieces  fucceed  which  had  no  other  merit  than  a  fable  well 
formed  and  ably  conduded :  and  I  have  feen  others  in  which 
the  manners,  fentiments,  and  ftyle  feemcd  to  enfure  fuccefs ; 
which  neverthelefs  failed,  becaufe  the  ordonnance  of  the  plot 
was  defedive.     This  indeed  is  the  error  of  all  beginnerjs. 

Teodeffes.  It  hasalfo  been  that  of  feveral  ancient  authors. 
They  fometimes  negle&ed  their  plans,  and  atoned  for  their 
defeft  by  the  beauties  of  their  language  and  defcriptions, 
which  arc  in  tragedy  what  colouring  is  in  painting  ;  which, 
however  brilliant  it  may  be,  always  produces  lefs  tSc&  than 
the  elegant  contours  of  a  figure  fimply  defigned  by  the  hand  of 
a  mailer  ^. 


d  Ariftot.  de  Poet,,  ctp^  5.  p.  636. 
Dacier,  Refl.  fur  la  Poet.  p.  66-  Pra- 
tique du  Theatre,  Uv.  a.  chap,  7;  p. 
108. 

•  The  words  of  Artftotle  are,  a  rr- 
^nlmtim  0/  tb§  fum  ;  and  from  this  ex- 
prcilion  the  modems  have  formed  their 
rule  of  tweDty.foor  hoors.  But  the 
pxoik  learned  commcntetort  underftaod, 


by  a  revobititn  ttfthejum^  only  the  con- 
tiouance  of  that  luminary  above  the 
horizoo;  and,  as  the  tragedies  were 
performed  at  the  end  of  winter,  the 
duration  of  the  adion  ought  only  to  be 
nine  or  ten  hours. 

^  Ariilot.  cap.  6.  p.  657. 

^  Id.  de  Poet.  cap.  6.  p.  6^7. 


^U 
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Begm  therefore  bj  delineating  the  outlines  of  youi'  fabr  ^ 
jed  s,  and  afterwards  enrich  it  with  the  ornaments  of  which 
jou  find  it  fufceptible.  In  difpofing  it,  be  mindful  of  the 
difference  between  the  hiilorian  and  the  poet  ^  i  the  former  of 
whom  relates  things  as  thej  aftually  have  happened*  and  the 
latter  as  they  might  or  ought  to  have  happened.  If  hiitory 
only  prefents  you  with  a  fad  deftitute  'of  circnmftances,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  embelliih  it  with  fiction,  and  to  add  to  the 
principal  a£):ion  particular  a&ions  which  may  render  it  more 
interefting.  But  you  muft  a4d  nothing  which  is  not  founded 
on  reafon,  oc  which  is  improbable  or  unecefiary  K 

The  converfation  now  became  mort  general.  Remarks 
were  made  on  the  dififerent  fpecies  of  the  probable )  and  it 
was  obferved  that  there .  is  one  for  the  common  people,  and 
another  for  more  enlightened  perfons :  it  was  agreed,  thercr 
fore,  to  confider  that  only  which  is  required  in  an  exhibition 
prefented  to  the  multitude.  The  following  are  the  conclu? 
iions  which  were  received  with  general  afTent. 

1.  That  is  called  probable,  which  almoft  every  one  allows 
to  have  the  appearance  of  truth  ^,  By  this  word  alfo  is  under- 
flood  whatever  ufually  happens  in  given  circumftances'.  Thus, 
in  hiftory,  fuch  an  event  is  ordinarily  followed  by  fuch  or 
fuch  confiquences.  In  morals^  a  mai^of  fuch  a  condition  ii| 
life,  and  fuch  wn  age  and  charafter,  mult  fpea^  and  a£t  in  fuch 
|i  certain  manner  °^. 

2.  It  is  probabje,  as  the  poet  Agathp  has  faid,  that  events 
will  happen  whidh  a<e  not  probable^  as  when,  for  example^ 
a  man  is  vanquiftjed  by  another  man  who  is  lef^  ftrong  or  left 

*  courageous.  It  is  ihis  extraotdinary  fpecies  of  the  probable 
of  whicl*  fome  authors  have  made  ufe  for  the  unravelling  of 
the  plots  of  their  pieces  ". 


B  Id.  ibid.  cap.  17  p.  66s* 

1>  Id.  ibid,  cap  9  p.  6jo. 

i  Id.  ibid. 

^  Ap.  AriAot.  JEUict.  ad  Alcxasd. 


cap.  15.  t  ij.  p.  6a5. 

I   Id.  RtfM)r.  lib  i.  cap.  %.  p.  5x7. 
"'  \'  oc  Poet.  cap.  9.  p.  6J9. 
'^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  18.  p.  666. 
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3*  Whatever  we  believe  to  have  happened,  is  probable  ^ 
wad  whatever  we  believe  never  to  have  happened,  is  izopro- 
Uble^ 

4*  It  is  better  to  admit  what  is  reallj  impol&ble,  but  at  the 
fame  time  probable,  than  what  is  reallj  poffible  but  without 
probability  P.  As,  for  example,  the  paiSons,  injufiice,  and 
abfurdities  attributed  to  the  gods,  are  not  among  the  number 
of  poiSUe  things,  and  the  crimes  luid  calamities  of  the  ancient 
heroes  not  always  among  thofe  that  are  probable :  but  the 
multitude  have  confecrated  thefe  opinions  by  adopting  them ; 
and  in  the  theatre  the  general  opinion  is  equivalent  to  truth  "i* 

5*  Probability  ought  to  be  preferved  in  the  conflitution  of 
the  fubjed,  in  the  connedion  of  the  fcenes,  in  the  pourtraying 
of  the  manners ',  in  the  choice  of  the  difcoveries  %  and  in 
every  part  of  the  drama.  You  will  incefTantly  aik  youtlelf^  Is 
it  poiCble^  is  it  neceflary,  that  fuch  a  chara&er  iboald  fpeik 
or  2St  in  fuch  a  manner  ^  ? 

Nicephorus.  Was  it  poflible  that  CEdipus  fhould  have 
lived  twenty  years  with  Jocafio,  without  making  any  inquiry 
concerning  the  circum (lances  of  the  death  of  Laius  ? 

Theode&es.  Doubtlefs  it  was  not :  but  the  general  opinion 
fuppofed  the  fad  y  and  Sophocles,  to  conceal  its  abfurditjr, 
does  not  begin  the  adion  till  the  moment  which  terminates 
the  calamities  that  had  afflifted  the  city  of  Thebes.  What- 
ever had  paiTed  before  that  time,  is  without  the  drama,  as 
Ariftotle  has  made  me  obferve  "•  ^ 

Nicephorus.  Your  friend,  to  excufe  Sophocles,  attributes 
to  him  an  intention  which  he  never  had  ;  for  CEdipus  openly 
declares  his  ignorance,  and  that  he  had  never  known  in  what 
manner  the  death  of  Laius  had  happened.  He  aiks  where 
that  prince  was  killed ;  whether  at  Thebes,  in  the  country. 


<)  Id.  ibid.  cap.  9.  p.  ^59. 

P  Id.  ibid.  cap.  a4-P'  67ft. 

*»  Id.  ibid.  cap.  15.  p.  673.  Corocille, 
1*'  Difcoursfur  ie  Poeme  Dram.  p.  2.; 
X)ifcjLp.57. 


»■  Ariflot.  de  Poet.  cap.  15.  p.  ^3. 
*  Id.  ibid.  cap.  1^.  p.  664. 
^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  15.  p.  663. 
"  Id.  ibid.  cap.  7,4.  p.  67  s. 
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or  in  a  foreign  land  '•  Had  he  then  never  given  any  atten^ 
tion  to  aa  event  to  which  he  owed  the  hand  of  the  qaeen,  and 
the  throne  ?  Had  no  perfon  ever  fpoken  to  him  concerning 
it  ?  We  muil  fnrely  allow  that  OEdipus  had  but  little  curl- 
ofitjy  and  that  his  pourtiers  were  remarkably  referved  and 
difcreet 

Theodeftes  endeavoufed  in  vain  to  vindicate  Sophocles  > 
we  all  agreed  in  opinion  with  Nicephorus.  During  this  dif- 
cuflion  feveral  pieces  were  mentioned  which  owed  their  fail« 
lire  only  to  a  defefi:  in  probability ;  and,  ameng  others,  one 
by  Carcinus,  in  which  the  fpeftators  feeing  a  principal  cha- 
rader  enter  a  temple^  and  not  feeing  him  come  out,  were  fo 
difgufted  when  he  appeared  again  in  one  of  the  following 
fcenes,  that  the  piece  was  condemned  '•  . 

Polus.  It  mail  have  had  more  eflential  faults.  I  have 
frequently  afted  in  the  Elcdra  of  Sophocles,  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Pythian  games,  the  inftitution  of  which 
was  poRerior  by  feveral  denturies  to  the  time  when  thxf 
heroes  of  the  piece  lived  '•  The  audience  at  every  reprefen- 
tation  murmured  at  this  anachronifm ;  yet  the  tragedy  has 
always  been  fuffered  to  remain  on  the  ftage. 

TbeodeBes.  This  fault,  which  efcapcs  th^  notice  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  fpe&ators,  is  lefs  dangerous  than  the 
former,  of  which  every  body  can  judge.  In  general,  thofe 
improbabilities  which  are  only  obferved  by  intelligent  perfons, 
or  which  are  ihaded  over  by  a  lively  intereft,  are  not  greatly 
to  be  dreaded  by  an  author.  How  many  pieces  are  there 
in  which  it  is  fuppofed  that,  while  a  few  verfes  ar<  recited, 
a  number  of  events  have  pafled  off  the  ftage,  the  tranfa&ing 
of  which  would  require  the  jgreater  part  of  a  day*  !  Why 
does  not  this  give  offence  ?  Becaufe  the  fpe&ator,  hurried 


¥  Soph,  ia  (Bdip.  Tyr.  v.  iia  et 
918. 
'  y  Ariftot.  de  Poet.  cap.  17.  p.  t^^, 

^  ^d.  ibid.  cap.  94.  p.  679. 


*  Soph,  in  CEdip.  Colon,  t.  162^  et 
XO49.  '^- '°  Trachin.  v.  641  et  747. 
Euripid.  in  Androm.  v.  ioc8  et  IC70. 
Bmmoy,  t.  it.  .  p.  94.  Dupoy,  Trad,' 
dcsTra^hin.  not.  24.  -   *      -* 
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al<mg  bj  the  rapdity  of  the  adion,  has  neither  leifure  nor 
inclination  to  meafure  back  his  fteps,  and  to  employ  himfelf 
IB  calculations  which  might  weaken  the  illafion*. 
Here  ended  the  firft  converfation. 


sxcoyn  conversation. 

IThe  next  day,  when  all  the  company  were  met,  Zopyrus 
£ud  to  Theodeftesy  You  yefterday  (bowed  that  the  illuCoa 
of  the  drama  ought  to  be  founded  on  unity  of  adion  and  oo 
probability  :  what  more  is  neceflary  to  its  perfefiion  ? 

Thtodtiles.  To  attain  the  great  end  of  tragedy,  which  is 
to  excite  terror  and  pity^.  This  is  accompliihed-*.i.  By 
the  exhibition  of  the  fcene,  which  prefents  to  our  view 
(Edipus  with  a  bloody  maik,  ^Teiephus  covered  with  rage^ 
or  the  Eumenides  with  their  terrific  fymbols.  a.  By  the 
adion^  when  its  fubjed,  and  the  manger  in  which  the  inci- 
dents are  conneded,  are  fiich  as  to  excite  ftrong  emotions  in 
the  fpedator.  It  is  in  the  latter  of  thefe  means  that  the 
genius  of  the  poet  is  efpecially  difplayed. 

It  had  been  long  perceived  that,  of  all  the  paffions,  terror 
and  pity  could  alone  produce  a  lively  and  durable  pathos  ^  } 
hence  the  efforts  which  elegy  and  tragedy  fucceflively  made 
to  communicate  to  the  foul  emotion,  which  without  violence 
might  draw  it  from  its  languor,  and  caufe  it  to  tafte  plea- 
fures  without  remorfe.  I  tremble,  and  commiferate  the  woes 
which  my  fellow  mortals  fuffer,  and  which  I  myfelf  may  in 
my  turn  experience ' :  but  I  cheriih  this  alarm  and  thefe 
tears ;  for  the  former  only  pains  my  heart  that  I  may  inftant* 
ly  find  relief  m  the  latter.     If  the  objed  which  compels  my 


*  In  the  Phedrg  of  Racioe,  it  is  not 
cUenrwl,  that,  while  37  verfes  are  re- 
deed,  Artcia,  after  having  Uh  the 
itagc,  maft  have  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  horfes  wait,  aod  that  The- 
runeocs  muft  haTC  found  time  enough 


to  return  to  Thefeu*. 

b  Ariftot.  de  Poet.  cap.  14-  t.  ii.  p. 
661. ;  cap.  9.  p.  660;  cap.  zi.  p.  660. 

^  Marmont.  Poet.  Franc,  t.  ii.  p.  96. 

<l  Arifiot.  Rhct.  lib.  2.  cap.  S.  p, 
559* 
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tears  ware  before  my  eyes»  how  ihould  I  bear  to  look  oa  it  *? 
Imitation  ihows  it  to  me  through  a  veil  which  foftens  ks  feftv 
tures  ;  the  copj  is  always  lefs  vivid  than  the  original ;  and 
this  imperfe&ion  is  one  of  its  principal  merits. 

Poius,  Is  not  this  what  Ariftotle  meant,  when  be  aiTerted 
that  tragedy  and  mufic  cfieft  the  purgation  of  terror  and 
pity'*"? 

IbeodeSles.  No  doubt.  To  purge  thofe  two  paffions,  is  t^ 
purify  their  nature,  and  reprefs  their  excefles :  and,  in  faft, 
the  imitative  arts  take  away  from  the  reality  all  that  is 
odious,  and  retain  only  what  is  interefting.  It  hence  follows, 
that  emotions  too  barih  and  painful  are  not  to  be  excited.  It 
is  ftiU  remembered,  that  Amafis,  king  of  £gypt,  when  pitmg- 
cd  to  the  lowcft  depth  of  human  mifery,  wept  not  when  he 
beheld  his  fon  led  to  death,  but  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears  at 
fight  of  one  of  his  friends  aiking  alms  ^.  The  latter  of  thefe 
fcenes  melted  his  heart,  which  the  former  had  hardened. 
Remove  far  from  me  that  excefs  of  terror,  thofe  fearful 
fhocks,  which  ilifle  pity.  Avoid  (laming  the  ftage  with 
blo4)dc  Let  not  Medea  murder  her  children,  GSdipus  tear 
out  his  eyes,  or  Ajax  pierce  himfelf  with  his  fword  *,  in  the 
fight  of  tlie  fpe&ators.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  rules  of 
tragedy. — — 

Nicephorus,  And  one  which  you  inceffantly  violate.  You 
love  to  feaft  your  ^jcs  with  fcurful  and.  dirgufting  images. 
Recoiled  ffidipus  ^  and  Polymneilor  ''  ;  who,  after  they,  are 
deprived  of  fight,  again  appear  on  the  (lage,  bathed  in  blood 
which  ftill  ftreams  from  their  eyes. 

Theode&es,  This  fpeftacle  is  foreign  to  the  afiion ;  and 
our  poets  have  had  the  weaknefs  to  grant  it  to  the  wiflies  of 
t;he  multitude,  who  require  violent  Ihocks. 


^  Id.  «!c  P^et.  cap.  4.  p.  654. 

f  Id.  ibid.  cap.  6.  p.  656.  Id.  de 
Rep.  lib.  8.  cap.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  458.  Re. 
niarq.  dc  Bati.  fuj:  la  Poet.  d*Ariilor. 
|».  125. 


?  Ariaot.  Rhet.  lib.  a.  cap.  8.  p. 

559- 

*  Sec  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

^  Soph,  in  CEdip.  Tyr.  v.  ijzo  ct 
1330. 

i  JBurif  id,  in  Hccub.  ▼.  zc66. 
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ilkiphorus.  It  is  you  who  have  familiarised  thean  to  thefd 
jiorrid  fcenes.  I  ihall  not  fpeak  of  thofe  crimes,  the  very 
recital  of  which  is  dreadful ;  of  thofe  wives,  mothers,  chil- 
drcQ,  murdered  by  ikoip  who  were  united  to  them  by  the 
Cendereft  ties :  you  would  reply  that  thefe  fafis  are  confecrat- 
jedby  l^iltory  i  that  they  have  been  recounted  to  you  repeatedly 
from  year  infancy  ;  that  they  paffed  in  ages  fo  remote  ^  that 
they  now  pnly  excite  that  fpecies  of  terror  which  is  proper 
for  tragedy.  But  you  have  found  the  fearful  fecret  of  in« 
oreafing  their  horror,  tij  hair  rifes  ered  when,  at  the  cries 
of  Clytemjieftra,  who  is  ftabbed  by  her  fon  Oreftes  behind 
the  fcenes,  ]&le£lra,  her  daughter,  exclaims  on  the  ftage, 
jStrike,  if  thou  canft,  a  fecond  time  ^ 

T^beodi^es,  Sophocles  has,  through  this  whole  tragedy^  * 
rendered  the  charafter  of  that  princefs  fo  interefting ;.  ihe  is 
fo  loaded  with  misfortune  and  ignominy  ;  fhe  pafles  through  fo 
many  parozjfms  of  fear,  defpair,  and  joy ;  that,  without 
daring  to  juftify,  we  are  inclined  to  pardon  this  fally  of  fero* 
jcity,  which  efcapcs  her  in  the  firft  moment  of  pai&on.  Ob« 
ferve  that  Sophocles  forefaw  its  effed  ;  and  that,  to  corred 
it,  he  has  made  Eledra  declare,  in  a  preceding  fcene,  that 
her  vengeance  is  only  aimed  againft  the  murderer  of  her  fa* 
ither  °. 

This  example,  which  (hows  with  what  addrefs  an  able 
hand  prepares  and  direfts  its  ftrokes,  proves  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  fentiments  with  which  it  is  wiflied  to  infpire  us,  de- 
pend efpecially  on  the  rebtions  and  qualities  of  the  principal 
chara&er. 

We  may  remark  that  an  adion  which  paFes  between  per- 
fons  who  are  enemies,  but  indifferent  to  each  other,  makes 
on  us  only  a  tranfitory  impreffion  ;  but  that  our  emotions  arc 
of  the  ftrongcft  kind  when  we  behold  any  one  about  to  perifh 
by  the  hand  of  a  brother,  a  fitter,  a  fon,  or  a  parent.     Let 

k  AriftoC.  Rhct.  lib.  ».  cap.  8.  t.  ii.   I      *  Soph,  in  Elcftr.  v.  1438. 
|».  559.  I      "*  Id.  ibid.  V.  963. 
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jonr  heroes,  therefore,  be,  as  much  as  poflible,  at  variance 
with  nature :  but  do  not  choofe  a  villainous  charader ;  for 
fuch  a  one,  whether  he  pafs  from  misfortune  to  happinefs^ 
or  from  happinefs  to  misfortune,  will  neither  excite  terror 
nor  pitj  °.  Avoid  alfo  prefenting  to  us  a  man  of  fublime 
virtue  who  falls  into  calamity  which  he  has  in  no  manner 
drawn  upon  himfelf  ®. 

Polus.  Thefe  principles  require  to  be  difcuiTed  and  prov. 
ed.  That  the  puniihment  of  the  wicked  produces  neither 
compafSon  nor  fear,  I  can  readily  conceive.  I  ought  onlj  to 
pitj  misfortunes  which  are  unmerited  $  and  the  villain  has 
but  too  well  deferved  the  evils  he  fuffers.  I  can  only  trem« 
ble  at  the  calamities  of  one  who  refcmbles  mjfelf,  atid  in 
the  villain  this  refemblance  is  wanting.  But  nothing  is  fo 
terrible  and  fo  affe&ing  as  innocence  perfecuted,  opprefied, 
ihedding  bitter  tears,  and  uttering  fruitlefs  cries. 

Tieodeffes*  Nor  is  an  j  thing  fo  odious  as  the  fight  of  inno- 
cence fuffering  contrary  to  all  appearance  of  juftice.  Then, 
inftead  of  that  pure  pleafure,  that  fweet  fatisfa£lion,  which 
I  feek  when  I  repair  to  the  theatre,  I  feel  only  painful  (hocks, 
which  at  once  wound  my  heart,  and  offend  my  reafon.  You 
win  perhaps  think  that  I  fpeak  a  new  language ;  but  it  is 
that  of  thofe*philofophers  who,  in  thefe  modem  times,  have 
confidered  the  nature  of  the  pleafure  we  receive  from  tra^ 
gcdyP. 

What  then  is  the  pi&ure  which  tragedy  fliould  prefent  to 
us  on  the  ftage  ?  That  of  a  man  who  may,  in  fome  meafure, 
reproach  himfelf  with  his  misfortunes.  Have  you  not  ob- 
ferved  that  the  calamities  of  individuals,  and  even  the  re. 
volutions  of  empires,  frequently  originate  entirely  from  a 
firft  fault  remote  or  immediate  ;  a  fault,  the  confequences  of 
which  are  the  more  terrible  becaufe  they  were  unforcfeen  ? 
To  apply  this  remark,  we  fliall  find,  in  Thyeftes,  vengeance 

n  Ariftot  Uc  Poct.  cap.  13.  ComcU-  I      ^  Ariftot.ibid. 
le,  Difccufs  ii.  |      P  Ariilot.  dc  Poet.  cap.  14.  p.  «6l. 
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Carried  tf  an  extreme ;  in  (Ediput  and  Agamemnon^  falfe 
ideas  of  honour,  and  ambtcion ;  in  Ajax,  pride  which  dif- 
dains  the  alliftance  of. heaven^;  in  Hippoljtus,  an  injur/ 
done  to  a  jealous  dtvmitj '' ;  in  JocaHa,  a  negleft  of  the  moft 
{acred  duties  ;  in  Priam  and  Hecuba,  too  great  weaknefs  in 
favour  >of  the  ravilher  of  Helen ;  and,  in  Antigone,  a  pre* 
ference  of  the  fentiments  of  nature  to  eftablifhed  laws. 

The  fate  of  Thyeftes  and  of  CEdipus  makes  us  ihudder  * ; 
but  Thyeftes,  deprived  by  Atrcus,  his  brother,  of  the  throne 
which  was  his  right,  took  revenge  by  the  moft  cruel  of  out- 
rages, by  debauching  the  wife  of  his  brother.  Atreus  was 
culpable,  and  Thyeftes  not  innocent.  It  is  in  vain  that  CEdipus  - 
ajQTerts  his  innocence,  and  exclaims  that  he  killed  his  father 
without  knowing  him  ' :  as  the  oracle  had  lately  declared  to 
him "  that  he  dould  commit  the  crime  of  parricide,  ought 
he  to  have  difputed  for  precedence  with  an  old  man  whom  he 
met  on  his  road ;  and  to  have  deprived  both  him,  and  the 
(laves  by  whom  he  was  attended,  of  life,  for  a  flight  infult  ? 

Zopyrus.  He  was  not  mafter  of  his  anger. 

TheodeBes*  He  ought  to  have  been :  the  philofophers  ad<i* 
mit  not  that  any  paffion  can  be  fuiHciently  violent  to  hurry 
US  away  in  defpite  of  our  utmoft  efforts  '  ;  and  if  the  fpeda- 
tors  in  the  theatre,  who  are  lefs  enlightened,  are  more  in« 
€ulgent,  they  at  leaft  know  that  the  momentary  extravagance 
of  paf&on  is  fufficient  to  precipitate  us  into  an  abyfs  of  ills. 

Zopyrus.  Will  you  dare  to  condenm  Antigone  for  having, 
in  contempt  of  an  unjuft  prohibition,  performed  the  rites  of 
fepulture  for  her  brother  ? 

1tbeode£ies.  I  admire  her  courage,  and  I  lament  that  (he 
ihould  be  reduced  to  choofe  between  two  oppolite  duties  ;  but, 
in  fine,  the  law  was  exprefs  y,  Antigone  had  broken  it,  and 
her  condemnation  had  a  pretext. 


^  Soph,  ia  Ajac.  t.  785. 

^  Ettripid.  in  Hipp.  v.  115. 

*  Ariftot.  <3e  Poet.  cap.  14  p.  66ft. 

c  Soph,  in  (EdJp.  Col.  t.  270,^38 


"  Id.  10  <Edip.  Tyr.  ▼.  81*. 

*  Ariftot.  de  Mor.  lib.  3.  c.  l,  4»  J. 
t.  ii.  p.  28,  &c. 
»    Y  Soph.  ID  Antig.  T.  4J4« 
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If,  among  the  canfes  ai&gned  for  the  calamities  of  the  ^riac^ 
cipal  pcrfoaage,  there  are  fome  which  it  may  he  cafy  to  ex* 
cufe,  you  (hall  then  reprefent  him  with  weakoe&s  and  de* 
feds  which  may  palliate  in  our  eyes  the  horror  of  hb  deftiny.  * 

From  thefe  refiedions  you  will  concenter  the  intereft  on  t 
man  who  (hall  he  rather  good  than  wicked ;  and  who  ^all 
become  unhappy,  not  hy  an  atrocious  crime,  but  by  one  of 
thofe  great  faults  which  are  eafily  pardoned  in  profperity : 
fuch  were  (Edipus  and  Thyeftes  *. 

Polus.  You  then  difapprove  oi'  thofe  pieces  in  which  a  man^ 
in  defplte  of  himfelf,  becomes  both  culpable  and  tmhappy* 
Tet  they  have  always  fucceeded  ;  and  tears  will  ever  be  ex- 
cited by  the  deplorable  fate  of  Phadra,  Oreftes,  and  Eledra* 

This  remark  occafioned  a  very  warm  difpute  among  the 
company,  fome  of  whom  maintained  th.ir^  to  adopt  the  prin* 
ciplc  of  Theodeclcs,  was  to  coiid omn  the  ancient  dramas,  the 
great  motive  of  which  was  the  blind  decrees  of  deftiny ;  o* 
thers  obfcrved  that,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  tragedies  ot 
Sophocles  ami  Euripides,  theCe  decrees,  though  mentioned  at 
intervals  in  the  dialogue,  had  no  influence  either  on  the  mis* 
fortunes  of  the  principal  perfonage,  or  on  the  progrefs  of  thd 
aftton.  Among  other  pieces  referred  to  in  proof  of  this  alTer* 
tion,  were  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Medea  and 
Andromache  of  Euripides.  * 

The  converfation  occafionally  turned  on  that  fatality  which 
is  irrefiftible  either  by  gods  or  men  »•  This  doftrine,  faid 
one,  appears  more  dangerous  than  it  ib  in  reality.  Obferve  its 
partisans  ;  they  reafon  as  if  they  could  efFed  nothing,  and 
a&  as  if  every  thing  were  in  their  power.  OtherSf  after 
having  (hown  that  fuch  an  opinion  fervcs  only  to  juftify 
crimes,  and  difcourage  virtue,  aiked,  with  furprife,  in  what 
manner  it  could  iirft  have  been  introduced. 

They  were  anf*vered  —There  was  a  time  when,  the  Com* 
mon  feelings  of  humanity  being  found  infufficient  to  reilraid 

*  Ariftot.  *dc  Poet.  cap.  13.  p.  661.  *         *  jEfchyU  in  Prom.  v.  513. 
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tht  powerful  from  oppreiSog  the  weak,  eaikavours  were  made 
to  curb  their  violence  by  religions  fear.  It  was  an  impietj* 
not  only  to  negleft  the  worlhip  of  the  gods,  but  alfo  to  de« 
fppil  their  temples,  to  drive  away  the  flocks  confecrated  to" 
them,  and  to  infult  their  roinifters.  Such  flagrant  crimes,  ic 
vras  faggefted,  could  not  efcape  punifliment,  unlefs  the  guilty 
perfon  made  reparation  for  the  outrage  ;  and  came  to  the  feet 
of  the  altars,  to  fubmit  to  the  ceremonies  which  could  alone 
purify  him.  The  priefts  ceafed  not  attentively  to  obferv^ 
him.  Did  Fortune  lavifli  on  him  her  favours  ?  Heed  it  not^ 
faid  they  ;  by  this  lure  the  gods  will  entice  him  into  the  fnare^* 
Did  he  experience  any  of  thofe  misfortunes  which  are  annex* 
cd  to  the  lot  of  humanity  ?  Behold,  exclaimed  they,  the  cflFeda 
6f  the  anger  of  heaven,  which  could  not  but  burft  on  his  de« 
voted  head.  Did  he  efcape  the  punifhment  he  had  merited 
daring  life  ?  The  thunderbolt,  added  they,  is  but  fufpended ; 
his  children,  or  his  children's  children,  fhall  bear  the  weight 
and  the  chaftifement  of  his  iniquity «.  They  are  thereforf 
accuftomed  to  imagine  they  fee  the  vengeance  of  the  gods 
purfuing  the  guilty,  even  to  their  lateft  generation;  which 
vengeance  is  confidered  as  juftice  with  refpe£t  to  him  who  has 
flierited  it,  and  as  fatality  with  regard  to  thofe  on  whom  it  de« 
Tolves  by  inheritance.  This  doftrine  appeared  to  be  the  fo- 
Intion  of  that  concatenation  of  crimes  and  calamities  whidi 
had  deftroyed  the  moft  ancient  families  of  Greece.  Let  us 
give  fome  exarinples. 

(Eneus,  king  of  the  ^tolians,  had  negleded  to  offer  facrifi* 
ces  to  Diana,  who  failed  not  to  take  vengeance  for  the  omif- 
fion.  Hence  the  multiplied  mifchicfs  that  laid  wafte  his  ftates**f 
and  the  murderous  enmities  and  difienlions  which  diflraded 
the  royal  family,  and  ended  in  the  death  of  Meleager,  the  foa 
of  CEneus  •. 


b  -.Efchyl.  in  Pert  ▼.  93.  I      d  Homer.  Iliad.  9.  r.  549. 

«  Hcrodot  IHk  x.  cap.  91.  Etiripid.  I      ^  Paufan.  lib.  i€.  cap.  31.  p.  874* 
InHippol  Y.  831  et  Z37S.  J 
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A  crime  committed  by  Tantalas,  long  caofed  tbe  dcioeod* 
mnts  of  Felops  to  be  perfecated  by  IJie  furies.  Thej  had  al-» 
ready  infefted  the  blood  of  that  unfortunate  family  n^itb  all 
their  poifons^  when  they  direded  the  (haft  of  Agamemnon  a« 
gainft  a  hind  confecrated  to  Diana  '•  The  goddefs  requirecl 
the  facrifice  of  Iphigenia :  this  facrifice  ferved  as  a  pretext  to 
Clytaemneftra  to  murder  her  hu(band  ^.  Oreftes  revenged  the 
death  of  his  father,  by  killing  his  mother,  and  was  himself 
purfued  until  he  had  received  expiation/ 

Let  us  alfo  recoUefi:  that  uninterrupted  facceflion  of  horrid 
crimes  and  dire  difaiters  which  poured  like  a  torrent  on  the 
£unily  in  poiTeffien  of  the  throne  of  Thebes,  from  Cadmus, 
the  founder  of  the  city,  to  the  children  of  the  wretched  CEdi- 
pus.  What  was  their  baleful  origin  ?  Cadmus  had  killed  a 
dragon  which  .watched,  over  a  fountain  confecrated  to  Mars  ; 
he  had  married  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus  ; 
and  Vulam,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  prefented  that  princefs  with 
m  fatal  robe  which  tranfmittbd  crimes  and  misfortunes  to  her 
defcendants  ^. 

Happy,  neverthelefs,  were  nations  when  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  extended  only  to  the  pofterity  of  the  guilty  perfon  ! 
How  often  has  it  been  feen  to  fall  on  a  whole  kingdom  !  How 
many  times  alfo  have  the  enemies  of  a  people  become  likewife 
the  enemies  of  their  gods,  whom  they  had  never  offended ! 

For  this  idea,  which  is  derogatory  to  the  divine  nature,  an- 
other that  is  not  lefs  fo  was  afterwards  fubftituted.  Some 
fages,  terrified  at  the  viciifitudes  which  fubvert  all  human  af- 
fairs, imagined  the  exiftence  of  a  power  that  fports  with  our 
projeds,  and  feizes  the  moment  of  our  happinefs  to  inunolate 
us  to  its  cruel  jealoufy  ^ 

From  thefe  monftrous  fyftems,  concluded  TheodeAes,  it 
followed,  that  a  man  may  be  irrefifiibly  hurried  into  crimes 


f  Soph,  in  BXe€te.  ▼.  570. 

S  Id.  ibid.  ▼.  550.  Euripid.  in  Eledr. 

▼.  lOM. 

^  EaHpid.  tjl  Plusn.  t.  94T.  Apftl- 
M»  ^b-  3-  P*  169.    fianirifr,  Mytbol.  * 


t.  m.  p.  73- 

i  HerodoC.  lib.  X.  ctp.  3a ;  lib.  J. 
cap.  40;  lib.  7.  cap.  46.  Soph,  in 
PhUo^.  Y.  789. 
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tefed  misliartaiies  by  the  fingle  impulfe  of  a  divinity  to  whom 
his  family,  his  nation,  or  his  profperity  is  odious^. 

Yet,  as  the  harOioefs  of  this  doftrine  became  more  feoGble 
in  a  tragedy  than  in  other  writings,  our  early  authors  fre« 
qoently  only  employed  it  with  corredives,  and  thus  approacb- 
«d  the  rule  which  I  have  laid  down.  Sometimes  the  perfoa 
who  was  the  vidim  of  fatality  juftified  it  by  a  crime  he  had 
himfelf  added  to  that  which  had  been  tranfnutted  (o  bim : 
fometimes,  after  having  difoharged  the  debt  he  owed  to  fiate, 
he  was  brought  back  in  iafety  from  the  precipice  to  which  he 
had  been  hurried.  Phaedra  is  inflamed  with  a  criminal  pa£- 
fion,  which  Ven^s  had  kindled  in  her  heart,  to  deftroy  Hip- 
polytus.  How  does  Euripides  proceed  ?  He  gives  to  this 
prinoe&  only  a  fecondary  part  ^  he  does  flill  more  :  Ihe  con* 
ccivna  and  executes  the  fearfbl  projeft  of  aocufing  Hippolytai'« 
Her  paffion  is  involuntary,  bat  her  crime  is  not  fo ;  (he  is  on- 
ly an  odious  charader,  who,  after  having  raifed  fome  pity, 
ends  by  exciting  indignation^ 

The  fame  Euripides  has  wi(hed  to  concentrate  all  the  in« 
txteft  on  Iphigenia.  Notwithftandtng  her  innocence  and  her 
irirtues,  flie  is  to  expiate  with  her  blood  the  ofience  comn^tt^ 
ted  by  Agamemnon  againft  Dianti.  How  does  the  author  aft 
here  ?  He  does  not  complete  the  woes  of  Iphigenia :  the  god- 
defs  conveys  her  into  Tauris,  and  is  foon  to  bring  her  back 
triumphant  into  Greece™. 

The  dodrine  of  fatality  is  nowhere  more  confpicuous  than 
in  the  tragedies  of  Orefles  and  Eledra.  But  though  an  oro- 
de  is  adduced  which  commands  them  to  revenge  their  father's 
death  ' ;  though  they  are  filled  with  terror  before,  and  with  re- 
morfe  after,  the  crime  is  committed ;  though  they  are  encoa- 
raged  by  the  appearance  of  a  divinity,  whb  juftifies  the  adion. 


k  JEfchyl.  ap.  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  %. 
t.  H.  p.  3Sa  Earipld.  in  Hippol.  ▼.  831 
et  1378.  CafMib.  in  Ariftoph.  Equit. 
▼.443- 

1  Eoripid.  io  Hippol.  T.  7*8  Ct  877. 

FbLIF.  F 


^  Id  Iphig.  in  Avlid.  «.  1583.  U. 
Iphlg.  in  Faur.  ▼.  783. 

•^  id.  IB  Ortft.Y.416  et  593.  S^ph. 
ID  Elear.  ▼.  35,  70,  &c. 
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and  protnifes  them  a  lot  more  fortunate^;  thefe  fubjeds  ar^ 
not  the  lefs  contrary  to  the  obje£l  of  tragedy.  They  neveri 
thelefs  have  been  fuccefsfu];  bc^paufe  nothing  can  be  more 
moving  than  the  danger  to  which  Orefles  is  ezpofed,  the  mis^. 
ibrtunes  of  £le£kra,  the  difcovery  of  the  brother  and  filler  ; 
and  becaafe,  befides,  every  fubjed  receives  new  embellifli- 
ments  from  the  pen  of  ^fchylus,  Sophocles^  or  Euripides. 

At  prefenty  fince  a  more  rational  philofophy  has  forbidden 
us  to  attribute  to  the  Divinity  a  iingle  emotion  of  envy  or  in- 
juitice  ^,  I  doubt  whether  fimilar  fables,  treated  for  the  firft 
.time  with  the  fame  genius,  would  receive  univerfal  approba* 
.tibn.  I  maintain,  at  lead,  that  we  fliould  fee  with  difplea- 
fure  the  principal  chara&er  incur  ttie  guilt  of  an  atrocious 
crime;  and  in  this  I  am  fupported  by  the  manner  in  which 
lAftydamas  has  lately  condu&ed  the  fable  of  his  AlcmaBon. 
Jliftory  fuppofes  that  this  young  prince  was  authbrifed  to 
plunge  the  poniard  into  the  breaft  of  his  mother.  Several 
authors  have  treated  this  fubjed,  Euripides  has  fruitlefsly 
exhauiled  all  the  refources  of  art  to  give  a  colouring  to  an  ad: 
fo  horrid .^..^  Aftydamas  bias  bad  recourfe  to  an  ejcpedient  a«- 
dapted  to. the.  prefent  delicacy  of  our  tafte.  Eriphile  indeed 
periflies  by  the  hand  of  her  fon,  but  he  is  ignorant  that  Ihe  is 
■his  modier  **• 

folus.  If  you  ^  not  admit  this  tranfmiiHon  of  crimes'and 
calamities  that  defcend  from  fathers  to  children,  you  will  be 
forced  to  fupprefs  the  complaints  with  which  the;  theatre  in- 
ceflantly  refounds  againft  the  injuftice  of  the  gods  and  the- ri- 
gours of  defliny. 

T^heodeBes^  We  will  not  deprive  the  wretched  of  their  pri- 
vilege :  we  will  leave  them  their  complaints,  but  they  (hall 
take  a  mare  juft  direftion ;  for  they  have  ftill  a  foundation 


^  Ettripid.  in  Oreft.  t.  1625.  Id.  in 
Elear.  V.  1138. 

P  Plat,  in  Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  19.  Id.  in 
Thcxt.  C.  i.  p.  176. 


*i  Arifiot.  de  Mor^  lib.  3.  cap.  i. 
t.  ii.  p.  »8. 
r  Id.  dc  Peet  cap.  X4«  p-  663. 
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iborc  real,  and  no  lefs  terrifying,  than  fatality  :  I  mean  the 
enormoas  difproportion  between  their  errors  and  the  evils 
confequent  on  them  ;  as  when  they  become  the  mod  unfor-* 
tunate  of  men  hj  a  momentary  guft  of  paflion,  by  a. trivial 
imprudence,  or  even,  fometimes,  by  an  excefs  of  prudence; 
or,  in 'fine,  when  the  errors  of  the  leaders  of  a  people  carry 
defolation  through  a  whole  empire. 

Such  calamities  were  very  frequent  in  thofe  remote  times^ 
when  violent  pafEons,  as  ambition  and  revenge,  difplayed  all 
tlieir  energy.  Tragedy,  therefore,  began  by  exhibiting  the 
events  of  the  heroic  ages  ;  events  which  are  in  part  preferved 
in  the  writings  of  Homer,  and  in  a  ftill  greater  niunber  in  a 
work  entitled  the  Epic  Cycle,  in  which  different  authors  have 
colleded  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Greeks  ^ 

Befides  this  fource,  from  which  Sophocles  has  drawn  al- 
moft  all  his  fubjefts,  others  have  fometimes  been  take^  from 
modern*  hiftory,  and  others  eatirely  invented.  .^chylua 
brought  on  the  ftage  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  at  Salamls  %  and 
Phrynichus  the  taking  of  Miletus  ".  Agatho  brought  out  a 
piece,  the  whole  of  which  is  invention  ^,  and  Euripides  ano- 
ther, which  is  entirely  allegorical  ^. 

Thefe  differcat  attempts  fucceeded*,  but  were  not  imitated^ 
Perhaps  they  require  too  great  talents;  or  perhaps  it  was  per- 
ceived that  hiftory  does  not  grant  the  poet  fuflicient  liberty^ 
that  fidion  grants  him  too  much,  and  that  both  are  with  dif- 
ficulty reconciled  to  the  nature  of  our  theatrical  exhibition. 
What,  then,  does  that  in  fad  require  ?  An  adion  which  fiiall 
be  probable,  and  frequently  accompanied  by  the  apparition  of 
departed  fpirits,  and  the  intervention  of  the  gods.  If  you 
fliould  choofe  a  recent  fa&,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  exclude  the 
marvellous  from  your  piece;  and  if  you  invent  your  fubje6t, 
as  it  will  neither  be  fupported  by  the  authority  of  hiftory,  nor 


*  CaTattb.  in  Alhes.  lib.  7.  cap.  3. 

p.  301. 

^  ^fchyl.  in  Pcrf. 
Herodot.  ii^.  6.  ap.  ai. 


*  Ariftot.  dc  Poet.  cap.  9.  p.  659. 
y  DioDyf.  Halic.  dc  Art.  Rbct.  t.  v. 
p.  3or  ct  3S5- 
^  Ariiloc.  ibid. 
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the  prejadice  of  public  opinion,  jqu  willrifk  offending  Agdaft 
probability  *.  Hence  it  is  that  the  (bbjeds  of  our  moft  ex** 
cellent  pieces  are  now  taken  from  a  fmall  number  of  ancient 
families,  as  thofe  of  Alcmseon,  Thjreftes,  (Edipus,  Telephss^ 
and  fome  others,  which  formerlj  exhibited  fo  many  calami- 
tous fcenes  **• 

Nicepborus,  I  mu(l  beg  leave  to  fell  jon,  with  all  doe 
fabmiifion,  that  you  are  infupportabtj  tirefome  with  your 
Agamemnons,  your  Orcftes',  your  C^dipufes,  and  all  your  lift 
of  pi^ofctibed  charadlers.  Are  you  not  afliamed  to  prefent  to 
us  fubjefts  fo  trite  and  threadbare  ?  I  fometimes  cannot  bat 
admire  the  fterility  of  your  men  of  genius,  and  the  patience 
of  the  Athenians. 

Tkeode&et.  You  certainly  are  not  fcrious ;  for  you  know 
well  that  we  draw  from  an  inexhaudible  fource«  If  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  a  certain  refpeft  to  received  fables,  it  is  only 
in  fome  efTential  particulars :  Clytaemneftra  muft  indeed  die 
by  the  band  of  Oreftes,  and  Eriphile  by  that  of  Alcmaon  ^ ; 
but  the  circumftances  of  the  fame  fafit  vary  in  the  ancient  tra- 
ditions ^,  and  the  author  may  choofe  thofe  which  are  moft  • 
fuitable  to  his  plan.  It  is  fui&cient,  alfo,  that  he  introduces 
(me  or  two  known  perfonages ;  the  reft  are  entirely  at  his 
dlfpofal^.  Each  fubjed  offers  innumerable  varieties,  and 
eeafes  to  be  the  fame  when  it  is  diverfified  by  a  new  compli- 
cation or  a  new  development  '• 

I.  Variety  in  the  fable,  which  may  be  fimple  or  complex'* 
It  is  fimple  when  the  a&ion  continues  and  ends  in  one  uniform 
manner,  without  its  courfe  being  diverted  or  fufpeiided  by 
^ny  accident ;  and  complex  when  it  turn&  on  one  of  thofe  dif-« 
coveries  which  change  the  relatichis  of  the  perfonages  between 
themfelves,  or  one  of  thofe  revolutions  which  alter  their  con* 
dition,  or  by  the  uniod  of  both  thefe. 


*    Corneille,   i^^   Difcours    fur   te 
Poeme  Dramat.  p.  %. 

b  Ariftoe.  de  Poet,  a^  13.  p.  66>; 
cap.  14.  p.  663. 

Id.  ibid.  cap.  14.  p*  663. 


d  SchoL  Argum.  in  Ajac  Sophod. 
'  Ariftot.  de  Poet;  cap.  9.  p.  659. 
f  Id.  ibid.  cap.  18.    Conieiik,  Dii^ 
copnii.  p.  53. 
<  Ariftot.  ibid,  q  X9«t  XI.  p.  4^ 
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Here  the  merits  of  thefe  two  fpecies  of  £sible  were  difcuf* 
fed  bj  the  companj,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  complex  was 
to  be  preferred  to  the  fimple  **• 

2.  Variety  in  the  incidents,  which  ejccite  terror  and  pitj. 
If  this  doable  eSeft  is  produced  hy  the  fentiments  of  nature 
being  fo  miftaken  or  oppofed^  that  one  of  the  chara&ers  riiks 
the  lofs  of  life  ;  then  be  who  kills^  or  purpofes  to  kill,  may 
aft  in  one  of  thefe  four  ways.  I.  He  may  commit  the  crime 
with  deliberate  intention^  the  examples  of  which  are  frequent 
among  the  ancients.  I  fhall  adduce  that  of  Medea,  who  ia 
Euripides  forms  and  executes  the  prejefi  of  killing  her  chil^ 
dren  ^ ;  but  her  aftion  is  the  more  barbarous,  becaufe  it  is  un« 
neceffiury.  I  believe  that,  at  prefent,  no  writer  would  Ten* 
tare  a  fimilar  incident,  a.  The  crime  may  not  be  difcovered 
till  after  it  is  committed,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  (£dipus  of  So- 
phocles. Here  the  ignorance  of  the  guilty  perfon  renders  the 
aftiou  lefs  odious,  and  the  light  which  fucceilively  breaks  ia 
on  him,  heightens  the  intercft.  This  method  has  our  appro- 
bation. 3.  The  adion  fbmetimes  proceeds  to  the  very  mo- 
aient  of  execution,  and  fuddenly  ilops  fliort  by  an  unexpected 
difcovery.  Thus  Merope  recognizes  her  fon,  and  Iphigenia 
her  brother,  at  the  very  moment  wheat  they  are  about  to  give 
the  fatal  blow.    This  mode  is  the  moil  perfeft  of  all. 

Polus.  In  fad,  when.  Merope  holds  the  fword  fufpended 
over  the  head  of  her  fon,  a  general  ihudder ing  feems  to  feize 
the  fpe&ators  ^  as  I  have  myfelf  frequently  witnefled. 

^eode&es.  The  fourth  and  the  word  of  all  thefe  ways 
is,  when  the  perfon  ftops  in  the  moment  of  executing  his  de- 
iigfi,  by  a  fimple  change  of  wilL  This  method  has  fcarcely 
ever  been  employed.  Ariftotle  once  mentioned  to  me  the 
example  of  Hssmoa,  who  draws  his  fword  againft  Creon 
his  htibcTf  and  inftead  of  executing  his  purpofe,  ilabs  hin)« 
felf*. 

|>  Id.  de  PocL  cap.  13.  p.  66z.  I      ^  Plot,  de  Efu  Cars,  t  H.  p.  99S. 

i  Id,  ibid,  cap,  14.  p.  663.  |      ^  Auiftot.  de  Poet.  cap.  24.  p.  664^ 

F  iij  T 
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Nicephorus.  How  was  it  poflible  for  him  to  execute  it? 
Creon,  feized  witk  fear,  had  fled  "• 

^beodeBes,     His  fon  might  have  purfued  him. 

Bolus,  Perhaps  he  only  meant  to  kill  himfelf  in  his  fa- 
ther's prefence,  as  he  feems  to  have  threatened  in  one  of- the 
preceding  fcenes  °  ;  for,  after  all,  Sophocles  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  dramatic  propriety,  to  think  of  making  the 
virtuous  Haemon  attempt  the  life  of  his  father. 

Zopyrus.  Why  fliould  he  not?  Do  you  not  know  that 
Haemon  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  Antigone  whom  he 
loved,  and  by  whom  he  was  beloved ;  that  his  father  had 
condemned  her  to  be  buried  alive  ;  that  unable  to  prevail  on 
him  by  his  tears  and  entreaties  to  reverfe  the  fentence,  he 
had  found  her  dead,  and  threw  himfelf  at  her  feet  in  an 
agony  of  love  and  rage.  Can  it  excite  your  indignation  if, 
fuddenly  perceiving  Creon,  he  ruflies,  not  on  his  father,  but 
on  the  murderer  of  his  miftrefs  ?  Certainly  if  he  did  not  vin- 
diaively  purfue  the  wretched  tyrant,  it  was  becaufe  he  was 
in  too  much  hafte  to  terminate  a  hated  life. 

TheodeBes.  Reprefent  his  aftion  as  more  noble  ;  fay  that 
his  firll  emotion  originated  in  fury  and  vengeance,  but  that 
which  fucceeded  it  in  remorfe  and  virtue. 

Zopyrus.  Under  whatever  point  of  view  I  coniider  it,  I 
maintain  that  this  incident,  is  one  of  the  mod  pathetic  and 
fublime  on  our  ftage ;  and  if  your  friend  Ariftotle  did  not 
feel  it  to  be  fo,  it  was  probably  becaufe  he  never  felt  the  paf- 
fion  of  love. 

TtheodeBcs.  Amiable  Zopyrus,  beware  left  you  betray  the 
fecrets  of  your  heart.  1  am  willing,  from  complaifsince  to 
you,  to  rejeft  this  example  ;  but  let  us  ftill  retain  the  princi- 
ple, that  an  atrocious  adion  ought  either  not  to  be  begun,  or 
not  abandoned  without  a  motive.  But  let  us  continue  to 
enumerate  the  ways  in  which  a  fable  may  be  varied. 

^  Soph,  in  Aotigoo  t.  1148.  ^  Id.  ibid.  v.  674.    Scbol  ibid. 
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3.  Variety  in  the  difcoveries,  which  are  one  of  the  moll 
copious  fources  of  the  pathetic,  efpecially  ^en  they  produce' 
a  fadden  revolution  in  the  condition  of  the  perfons  of  the 
drama  **.  Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  kinds  p  :  fome,  deftitute 
of  art,  and  too  frequently  made  the  refource  of  indiflFerent 
poets,  are  founded  on  accidental  or  natural  figns,  as  bracelets, 
necklaces,  /fears,  or  marks  impreffed  on  the  body'*  ;  others^ 
difplay  invention.  That  of  Dicaeogenes,  in  his  poem  intituled 
the  Cypriacs,  is  greatly  praifed.  The  hero  feeing  a  pifture 
defcriptive  of  his  misfortunes,  fheds  tears,  by  which  he  is 
betrayed.  Like  commendation  is  beftowed  on  that  of  Po- 
lyides,  who,  in  his  Iphigenia,  makes  Oreftes  exclaim,  when 
about  to  be  facrificed — "  Thus  was  it  my  fifter  Iphigenia  was 
^*  facrificed  in  Aulis."  The  mod  beautiful  arife  out  of  the 
aftton.  See  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis  of  Euripides  **. 

4.  Variety  in  the  charafters.  Thofe  of  the  perfonages, 
^Hiich  are  frequently  brought  on  the  ftage,  are  in  fome  mea- 
sure fixed  among  us,  but  it  is  only  in  their  general  tenor. 
Achilles  is  impetuous  and  violent,  Ulyffes  prudent  and  dif- 
fimulating,  Medea  cruel  and  implacable  ;  but  all  the  qualities 
are  capdble  of  fuch  gradations  and  varieties,  that,  from  one 
fingle  charafter,  a  number  may  be  produced,  which  have  on- 
ly the  leading  features  in  common  ;  fuch  is  that  of  Eledtra  % 
and'  that  of  Philoftetes  %  as  pourtrayed,  refpeftively,  by  ^f- 
cbylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  The  defedls  of  Achilles 
may  be  exaggerated ;  but  it  is  better  to  enfeeble  them  by  the 
fplcndour  of  his  virtues,  as  has  been  pra^ifed  by  Homer. 
By  purfuing  this  method,  the  poet  Agatho  produced  an 
Achilles  which  h^d  never  before  been  feen  on  the  ft  age  ^ 


o  Ariftot.  dc  Poet.  cap.  11.  p.  660. 

P  Id.  ibid.  cap.  J  6.  p.  664. 

^  Ariftotle  mentions  a  difcovcry 
prodoced  by  a  very  ilrange  means,  by 
the  found  of  a  ihuttle  ( Ariftot.  de  Ppec. 
cap.  16.  p.  664).  This  was  employed 
IB  the  'l'£reut  of  Sophocles,  a  piece 


now  loft. 

**  Ariftot.  dc  Poet.  cap.  16.  p.  655. 

'  iEfchyl.  in  Choeph.    Soph,  ct  Eu- 
rip.  in  Eledr. 

*  Dion  Chryfoft.  orat.  51.  p.  548. 

^  Arliiot.  dc  Poet.  cap.  15.  p.  664. 

F  iiij 
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5*  Vtrictj  in  the  catafirophcs.  Some  4nunatic  pieces  coo^ 
dude  happiljy  aad  others  difaftroufly.  There  are  fome  ia 
which,  hy  a  double  revolution,  both  the  virtuous  and  the 
wicked  experience  a  change  of  fortune*  The  firft  of  thefe 
endings  feems  00I7  fuitable  to  comedy  "• 

Zopyrus.  Why  (bould  it  be  excluded  from  tragedy  ?  £x«r 
cite  the  moft  paifionate  emotions  through  the  whole  of  the 
piece  ;  but  at  leaft  fufier  me  to  refpire  at  the  conclufion,  and 
let  my  heart  receive  that  comfort  which  may  reward  its  fen- 
fibility. 

'JbtodiSes,  You  wiih  me  then  to  extinguifli  that  tender 
intereft  by  which  you  have  beeii  agitated,  and  that  I  ihould 
flop  thofe  tears  which  you  have  ibed  with  fo  much  pleafure  i 
The  beft  recompence  I  can  bellow  on  your  feniibility,  is  to 
continue  as  long  as  poiliUe  the  emotions  it  has  received. 
From  thofe  moving  icenes  in  which  the  author  difplays  all 
the  fecrets  of  art  and  eloquence,  only  refults  a  pathos  oi  iitu- 
ation  'y  and  we  wifh  a  pathos  which  may  arife  from  the  ac« 
tion,  increafe  from  fcene  to  fcene,  and  agitate  the  foul  of  the 
fpedator  as  often  as  he  hears  even  the  name  of  the  piece* 

Zopyrus.  And  can  you  not  find  this  in  thofe  tragedies  ia 
which  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked  experience  a  change  of 
condition  ? 

TCheodeSis.  I  have  already  hinted  that  the  plcafnre  which 
thq^  procure  us  too  nearly  refembles  that  which  we  receive 
from  comedy*  It  is  true  that  the  fpe^ators  begin  to  ap« 
prove  of  this  double  revolution,  and  that  even  fome  authors 
have  affigned  it  the  firft  rank :  but  I  think  it  only  defervea 
to  be  placed  in  the  fecond ;  aad  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
Polus,  which  are  the  pieces  that  are  efteemed  truly  tragic  '  ? 

Tolus.  In  general,  tlK^e  of  which  the  cataftrophe  is  ca» 
lamitous* 


^  Id*  Uiid.  capw  19.  p.  6^a.  '  Id.  ibid*  cip.  13.  p.  6((4* 
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TbiodeSiis.  And  permit  me  to  aik  you,  Aaacbarfis,  what 
effed3  you  experienced  from  Che  different  deftinies  of  the 
principal  perfonage  in  our  dramas. 

Anacbarfis.  At  firft  I  ihed  tears  profufely^  without  mm 
Ye&igating  their  fource.  I  afterward  perceived  that  your 
fineft  pieces  loft  a  part  of  their  intereft  at  a  fecond  reprefenta- 
tion;  but  that  this  lofs  was  beyond  comparifon  mote  fenfible 
in  thofe  which  terminated  happily. 

Nicepbonu*  It  remains  for  me  to  aflc  you  bow  yon  can  be 
reconciled  with  yourfelf.  Tou  would  have  the  cataftrophe 
calamitous,  and  yet  you  have  preferred  that  revolution  by 
which  a  man  is  fnatched  from  misfortune,  and  placed  in  a 
more  profperous  condition  ^« 

TCbeodeiiet.  I  have  preferred  the  difcovery  which  prevents 
the  completion  of  an  atrocious  a& ;  but  I  have  not  faid  that 
it  ought  to  be  made  the  development  of  the  plot*  Oreftes, 
when  recognized  by  Iphigenia,  is  on  the  point  of  falling  by 
the  arms  of  Thoas  *  -,  and,  when  recognized  by  Eleftra,  is  per* 
fecnted  by  the  furies  ^.  He  has  therefore  only  pafifed  from 
one  danger  and  one  calamity  to  another.  Euripides  extricates 
him  from  this  latter  iituation  by  the  intervention  of  a  di- 
vbity  :  an  expedient  which  might  be  neceflary  in  his  Iphi- 
genia  in  Tauris,  but  which  was  by  no  means  fo  in  his  Oref- 
tes ;  the  afkion  of  which  would  be  more  tragic  if  he  had 
abandoned  the  aflaiBns  of  Glytsemneftra  to  the  tortures  of  re< 
morfe*  But  Euripides  was  fond  of  making  the  gods  defcend 
in  machinery ;  and  has  but  too  frequently  employed  this 
grois  artifice  to  explain  the  fubjefi,  and  derelepethe  plot. 

Zopyrus*  Do  you  condemn  the  apparitions  of  the  gods, 
whieh  are  fo  favourable  to  fcenic  decoration  ? 

NUiphorut.  And  fo  convenient  to  the  poet. 

^biodiBes.  I  would  only  permit  them  when  it  is  neceflary 
to  derive  from  the  pail  or  future  a  light  which  can  be  obtain* 

■     r 

y  Dftder,  Poet.  d*Arifiote,  p.  %X/^  I     ^  Eurip.  Ipbig.  in  Taur. 
yiaor,  in  AriHot.  |      *  Id.  in  Orcft.  ^ , 
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ed  by  no  other  means  *».  Without  fuch  a  motive  the  prodigy 
does  more  honour  to  the  machinift  than  the  author. 

Let  the  poet  ever  be  guided  by  the  laws  of  reafon  and  the 
rules  of  probabilty.  Let  the  fable  be  fo  conftruSed  that  it 
may  explain  itfelf^  and  become  complicated  and  unravelled 
without  effort.  Let  no  celeftial  agent  defcend  to  inform  us, 
in  a  frigid  prologue,  of  events  which  have  paffed  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  drama,  or  which  are  to  happen  in  the  fequel. 
Let  the  knot,  conftituted  by  obftacles  that  have  preceded  the 
aftion,  be  drawn  clofer  and  clofer,  till  the  moment  when  the 
cataftrophe  commences  ^ ;  let  the  epifodes  be  neither  too  long 
nor  too  numerous  ^  ;  let  the  incidents  rapidly  arife  out  of 
each  other,  and  produce  unexpe&ed  events  ^  j  in  a  -word,  let 
the  different  parts  of  the  adion  be  fo  well  conneded,  that  if 
any  one  ihould  be  taken  away  or  tranfpofed^  the  whole  would 
be  deftroyed  or  changed  ^.  Imitate  not  thofe  authors  wlwy 
are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  happily  terminating  an  intrigue  in- 
genioufly  complicated  «  ;  and  who,  after  having  imprudetitly 
.ventured  into  the  midft  of  rocks,  can  find  no  other  means 
to  extricate  themfelves  but  by  imploring  the  f^ccour  of  hea« 
•ven. 

I  have  now  pointed  out  the  different  ways  in  which  the 
fable  may  be  treated ;  to  thefe  may  be  added  the  innumerable 
varieties  which  the  fentiments,  and  efpecially  the  mufic,  pre- 
fent.  Complain  not,  therefore,  of  the  flerility  of  our  fub- 
jeds  ;  and  remember,  that  to  place  them  in  a  new  light,  is  to 
invent. 

Nicephorus.  But  you  do  not  give  them  fufficient  animation. 
We  are  fometimes  tempted  to  fay  that  you  fear  to  invefligate 
the  paffions  :  if  by  accident  you  engage  them  in  a  conteft  with 


^  Ariftot.  de  Poet.  c.  15.  p.  664. 

^.  Id.  ibid.  cap.  15.  p.  4*  4  \  cap.  1 8. 
p.  666. 

(^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  17.  p.  665;  cap.  18. 
p.  666. 


*  Id.  ibid.  cap.   7.  p.  6j8;  cap.  9. 
p.  660.   Corneiilc,  Difcours  lii.  p.  74. 

♦  Id.  ibid.  cap.  8.  p.  659. 
<  id%  ibid.  cap.  18.  p.  666. 
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eaeh  other,  or  an  oppofition  to  rigorous  duties  ^,  you  fcarcdj 
permit  us  a  glimpfe  of  their  inceflant  conflifts. 

TbeodeBes,  More  than  once  we  have  feen  the  fentiments  of 
conjugal  love  '\  and  thofe  of  friendihip  ^y  pourtrajed  in  the 
fofteft  colours  ;  and  a  hundred  times  heheld  the  furies  of  am- 
bition ',  hatred  °^,  jealoufj ",  and  rcv«nge  °,  depi&ed  with  a 
more  vigorous  pencil.  Would  jou  wifh  that  on  thefe  occa- 
fions  we  ihould  have  been  prefented  with  portraits,  with  ana- 
Ijfes  of  the. human  heart  ?  Among  us,  every  art  and  fcience 
has  its  proper  limits.  We  leave  the  theory  of  the  pafHons  to 
morals  or  rhetoric  i%  and  pay  lefs  attention  to  their  invefliga- 
tion  than  to  their  effeSs  :  for  it  is  not  man  in  general  which 
we  reprefent  to  the  fpedators,  but  the  viciiBtudes  of  his  life, 
and  efpecially  the  misfortunes  to  which  he  is  expofed  ''.  Tra- 
gedy is  fo  much  the  recital  of  an  a&ion  proper  to  excite  ter- 
ror and  pity,  that  many  of  our  pieces  conclude  with  thefe 
words  of  the  chorus  :  •'  Thus  ends  this  adventure  '•"  If  we 
confider  it  under  this  point  of  view,  we  ihall  ealily  conceive, 
that  it  is  efiential  to  ezprefSi  the  circumfiances  which  render 
the  narrative  more  interefling,  and  the  cataflrophe  more  ca- 
lamitous \  and  it  is  ftill  more  fo  to  make  every  thing  under- 
ftood,  rather  than  to  fay  every  thing.  This  is  the  manner  of 
Homer.  He  does  not  give  the  detail  of  the  fentiments  which 
unite  Achilles  and  Fatroclus  ;  but  at  the  death  of  the  latter 
they  are  manifefted  by  torrents  of  tears,  and  burft  on  the 
reader  like  thunder. 

Zopyrus,,  I  fliall  always  regret  that  the  tendered  and  molt 
forcible  of  all  the  paffions  has  hitherto  been  negleded.  AU 
the  fires  of  love  blaze  in  the  heart  of  Phaedra,  but  diffufe  no 
warmth  in  the  tragedy  of  Euripides «.     Yet  what  a  rich  fuc- 


^  Bnripid.  in  Oreft. 

i  Id.  IB  Alceft. 

^  Id.  in  Oreft. 

»  Id.  in  Phocniir. 

^  Sopb.  in  Philod.  et  in  Ajac. 

^  Earip.  in  Med. 

*  JSSdxjX,  in  Agamem. 


P  Ariftot.  de  Mor.   Id.  deRhet. 

^  Ariftot.  dc  Poet.  cap.  6.  p.  657.^ 

'^  Euripid.  in  Alceft.  ▼.  Ii63.;^a 
Androm.  v.  1188.  i  in  Helen,  v.  1708. ; 
in  Med.  v.  1419. 

**  Id.  in  Hippol. 
7 
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ceffion  of  fcenes  would  the  firit  birth  of  this  love,  its  pro* 
grefsy  agitations,  and  remorfe,  prefent  to  the  pencil  of  the 
poet !  We  have  fpoken  of  the  love  of  Haemoa  for  Antigone'. 
Why  is  not  this  fentiment  made  the  principal  motive  of  the 
aftion  ?  What  conflids  mvft  it  not  have  excited  in  the  hearts 
of  the  father  and  of  the  two  lovers  !  What  various  duties 
were  there  to  refped,  what  misfortunes  to  fear ! 

HbeodnRis.  The  paintings  which  you  regret  would  be  as 
dangerous  to  morals  as  unworthy  of  a  theatre,  which  only 
attends  to  great  events  and  elevated  fentiments«  Never,  in 
the  heroic  ages,  did  love  produce  any  of  thofe  revolutions 
which  diftinguiih  tragedy. 

Zopyrus.  Have  you  forgotten  the  war  of  Troy  ? 

TheodeBis.  It  was  not  the  lofs  of  Helen  which  armed  th# 
Greeks  againft  the  Trojans.  Menelaus  engaged  in  the  war 
from  the  neceffity  of  avenging  a  flagrant  injury ;  and  the  a* 
ther  princes  in  confequence  of  the  oath  they  had  before  taken 
to  fecure  to  him  the  poiTei&on  of  his  queen  "•  They  there- 
fore beheld^  in  this  perfidy  of  love,  only  infulted  honour. 

Love,  properly,  only  prefents  little  intrigues,  the  difjday 
of  which  we  leave  to  comedy  ;  and  fighs,  tears,  and  frailties, 
to  exprefs  which  is  the  province  of  the  lyric  poets.  If  at 
anytime  it  exhibits  more  elevated  traits  of  nobility  and  gran- 
deur, it  is  indebted  for  them  to  vengeance,  ambition,  or  jea- 
loufy  \  three  powerful  fprings,  which  we  have  never  negte£U 
ed  to  employ. 

THIRD  €0KV£RSATI0K. 

Ih  this  were  difcufled  the  manners,  thoughts,  fentiments, 
and  ftyle  which  are  proper  for  tragedy. 

In  all  imitative  works,  faid  Theodedes,  but  efpecially  in 
the  poem,  whether  epic  or  dramatic,  what  is  called  the  man.. 

t  Sopli.  in  Antig.  "  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Aulid.  r,  ^8. 

4 
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tiers  is  the  exafi  conformity  of  the  adioos^  fentiments, 
tbottghts,  and  language  of  the  perfonage,  with  his  chara£ler. 
It  is  neccffaty,  therefore,  that,  from  the  very  firft  fcanes,  vrc 
Ihoald  be  able  to  difcover,  from  what  be  does  and  what  he 
fays,  the  nature  of  his  preC^nt  indinatioas,  and  his  ultimate 
defigos  ^. 

The  manners  charaSerize  the  perfon  in  a^on  y.  They 
fhoold  be  good.  Far  from  exaggerating  any  defeft,  be  care* 
ful  to  enfeeble  it.  Poetry,  like  painting,  embelUihes  the  por« 
trait  without  uegkaing  the  refemblance.  Do  not  deform 
the  charader  of  a  perfonage,  not  eveu  a  Subaltern  one,  unleis 
you  are  conftrained.  In  a  piece  of  Euripides  ',  Menelans 
m&s  a  reprehen&ble  part,  becaufe  he  does  evil  without  ^e- 
ceflity  •. 

The  manners  muft  alfo  be  proper,  refembling,  and  viuU 
form;  they  muft  be  fuitable  to  the  age  and  dignity  of  the 
perfon ;  they  muft  not  be  contrary  to  the  idea  of  the  hero 
delivered  down  to  ua  by  ancient  traditions  j  nor  muft  they  be 
inconfiftent  in  any.  part  of  the  pieoO).  ^ 

Would  you  wiib  to  give  them  boldnefs  and  luftre,  contraft 
them  with  each  other.  Obferve  how,  in  Euripides,  the  cha^- 
ra£faer  of  Polynices  is  rendered  interefting  by  that  of  Eteoclea 
his  brother  ^  ;  and,  in  Sophocles,  the  chara&er  of  Ele&ra  by 
that  of  Chryfothemis  her  lifter  ^. 

We  ought,  like  the  orators,  to  iofpire  our  judges  with  pity, 
terror,  or  indignation  ;  like  them  to  demonftrate  a  truth  or 
refute  au  objeftion,  to  aggrandize  or  diminifli  an  objeA^. 
You  will  find  the  precepts  neceflary  to  attam  this  end  in  the 
treatifes  that  have  been  publiflied  on  rhetoric,  and  examples 
iu  the  tragedies  that  are  the  ornaments  of  our  theatre.  In 
them  we  fee  beauty  of  thought  and  elevation  of  fcntiment  ia 


'  Ariftot.  de  Poet.  cap.  6.  p.  ^57. ; 

y  Id.  ibid.  cap.  6.  p.  6s6. 

*  Enrip.  in  Orefi. 

'  Ariftot.  dc  Poet.  cap.  15.  p.  663. 


^  Euripid.  in  Phcenifl*. 
c  Soph,  in  £le<2r. 
d  Ariftot  de  Poet.  cap.  19.  p.  667. 
Cemeille,  DiTcoon  i.  p.  %t. 
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fill  their  laftre  ;  in  them  triumph  the  language  of  truth,  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  ttofortunate.  Behold  Merope,  Hecuba^ 
Eleftra,  Antigone,  Ajax,  Philodetes,  furrounded  fomctimes 
bj  the  horrors  of  death,  and  fometimes  plunged  in  fhame  or 
defpair — ^liften  to  thofe  accents  of  grief,  thofe  piercing  ex* 
clamations,  thofe  paflionate  expreiEons,  which,  from  one  end 
of  the  theatre  to  the  other,  make  the  voice  of  Nature  re- 
found  in  every  heart,  and  compel  all  eyes  to  diflblve  in 
tears. 

To  what  are  thefe  admirable  effe&s  to  be  afcribed  ?  To  the 
art  which  our  authors  poflefs,  in  a  fovereign  degree,  of  plac* 
ing  their  charafters  in  the  moft  moving  iituations,  taking- 
themfelves  their  place  in  imagination,  and  indulging  without 
referve  in  the  fingle  and  profound  fentiment  which  the  cir- 
cumftances  infpire. 

You  can  never  ftudy  too  much  our  great  models*  Poffefs 
yourfelf  perfeftly  of  their  beauties  ;  but  efpecially  learn  to 
•judge  of  them  aright,  and  let  not  a  fervile  admiration  induce 
you  %  reverence  their  errors.  Fear  not  to  condemn  this  rea- 
fontng  of  Jocafta : — Her  two  fons  had  Agreed  to  afcend  alter- 
nately the  throne  of  Thebes  ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  fixed,  Eteocles  refiifed  to  refign  his  authority ;  and,  to 
induce  him  to  make  this  important  ceiHoa,  the  ^ueen  repre- 
fents  to  him,  among  other  things,  that  equality  formerly  in- 
ftituted  weights  and  meafures,  and  has  at  all  times  regulated 
the  periodical  fucceflion  of  days  and  nights  ^. 

Sentences  which  are  clear,  precife,  and  naturally  intra* 
duced,  are  greatly  to  the  tafte  of  the  Athenians ;  but  it  is 
neceflary  to  be  attentive  in  the  choice  of  them,  as  they  re- 
je6t  with  indignation  the  maxims  which  are  deftru&ive  of 
morality. 

Polus.  And  frequently  without  reafon.  It  was  imputed  as 
a  crime  to  £uripides,  that  he  had  put  in  the  mouth  of  Hip- 

^  Euriptd.  in  PhtsnUT  p.  544. 
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poljtus  thefe  words  :  *^  Mj  tongue  has  pronounced  the  oath, 
**  but  my  heart  difavows  it  ^"  Yet  they  are  fuitable  to  the 
circumftances  ;  and  the  enemies  of  the  poet  fal£ely  accofed 
him  of  intending  them  for  a  general  principle*  At  another 
time  the  audience  rofe,  tp  drive  from  the  ftage  the  aftor  who 
performed"  the  part  of  Bellerophon  ;  and  who,  fuitably  to  the 
fpirit  of  the  charader,  had  faid  that  riches  are  to  be  preferred 
to  every  thing  elfe.  The  piece  was  on  the  point  of  being  con- 
demned, when  Euripides  came  forwards.  He  was  ordered  to 
expunge  the  line.  He  replied,  that  it  was  his  part  to  give 
leiTons  to,  and  not  to  receive  them  from,  the  audience  ^  i  but 
that,  if  they  would  have  the  patience  to  wait,  they  would 
foon  fee  Bellerophon  undergo  the  puniihment  he  bad  merit- 
ed *.  When  his  Ixion  was  aHed,  fcvcral  perfons  who  were 
fpeftators,  faid  to  him,  after  the  reprefentation,  that  his  heh> 
was  too  vile  a  chara&er.  For  which  reafon,  anfwered  he^  I 
have  concluded  the  piece  by  faftening  him  to  a  wheel  '• 

Though  the  ftyle  of  tragedy  be  no  longer  fo  pompous  as  it 
formerly  was  ^^  it  muft  neverthekfs  be  fuitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  ideas.  Employ  the  charms  of  elocution  to  Hiade 
over  improbabilities  which  you  are  forced  to  admit ;  but  if 
you  have  thoughts  to  exprefs,  or  charaAers  to  paint,,  beware 
not  to  obfcure  them  by  fuperfiuous  ornamdnts  ^  Avoid  mean 
expreffions  ™.  Each  fpecies  of  the  drama  has  its  particular 
ftyle,  and  diflinft  colours  ^  ;  and  it  is  through  ignorance  of 
this  rule  that  the  language  of  Cleophon  and  Schenelus  aproacb- 
es  too  near  to  that  of  comedy  ^. 

Nicefhorus.  I  can  difcover  another  caufe  :  the  fpecies  of 
compofition  you  cultivate  is  fo  artificial,  and  ours  fo  natural. 


f  Enripid.  in  Hippol  ▼.  6li.  Schol. 
ibid.  AriiloC.  Rhct.  lib.  3.  cap.  15.  p. 
tea.  Cicer.  dc  Offic.  lib.  3.  cap.  29. 
t.  iii  p.  189. 

^  Val.  Max.  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  Extern. 
No.  i. 

j>  Senec  Epift.  115. 

''  PiuL  de  Aud.  Poet.  t.  ii.  p.  29. 


k  Ariftot.  Rhet.  lib.  3.  cap.  I.  p. 
584,  D. 

t  Id.  de  Poet.  cap.  24.  p.  67ft,  E. 

"*  Atben.  lib.  4.  cap.  15.  p.  158. 
Cafaub.  ibid.p.  180.  ' 

"  QiiintiL  lib.  10.  cap.  %,  p.  650. 

^  Ariftot.  Rhet.  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  t.  ii. 
p.  590.     Id.  4e  Poet.  cap.  32.  p.  669^ 
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thac  jott  are  every  moment  forced  to  pafs  from  the  former  tcr 
the  latter,  and  borrow  our  thoughts,  fentiments,  pleafan- 
tries,  and  expreffions.  In  proof  of  this,  I  (hall  oolj  cite  the 
moft  refpedable  authorities,  i^fchjlus,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides plajing  on  words,  and  making  infipid  allufions  to  the 
aames  of  their  charafters  ^.  The  fecond  of  theCs  poet^  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  Ajax  thefe  eztraordinarj  words  :  ^^  At !  ai ! 
^*  what  a  fata]  conformity  is  there  between  the  name  which  I 
**  bear  and  the  misfortunes  I  experience  <i  *  !  " 

Tbeiidi^x.     It  was  then  a  univerfal  opinion  that  the  names 
given  us  prefage  the  deftiny  that  awaits  us  ^  ^  and  you  know  - 
that  in  misfortune  it  is  neceflary  to  lay  the  blame  on  Come- 
thing  as  a  caufe. 

Nie^pboruT.  But  how  is  it  poffibleto  excufe  in  your  authors 
their  fonduefs  for  falfe  etymologies,  and  a  play  on  words  '  ; 
their  frigid  metaphors  ^  infipid  pleafantries  ^ ,  and  indecent 
images  '  f  their  farcafms  againft  women ',  the  intermixture 
of  low  come^ly  in  their  fcenes  ',  and  thofe  frequent  examples 
of  unpoliflied  manners  or  difguiling  familiarity  ^  ?  How  can 
we  endure,  for  example,  that  a  fubfe^l,  a  domeftic,  when 
prefled  by  Deianira,  his  miflrefs  and  fovereign,  to  reveal  to 
her  a  fecret,  fliould  reply,  that  he  muft  be  a  fool  to  liflen  to 
her  longer  \  and  that,  finoe  flie  is  fo  fond  of  talking,  (he  may 
amufe  herfelf  by  aikiag  him  again  ^  ?  Or  what  muft  we  tliink 
alfo,  when,  inftead  of  being  fimply  informed  of  the  death  of 
that  princefs,  we  are  told  that  ihe  has  juft  ended  her  laft  jour- 


P  iEfchyl.  So  Agam.  ▼.  690.  Buripi 
10  Phcea.  V.  639  et  1500.  Id.  in  Troad 
T.  999.  Ariftot.  Rhet.  lib.  a.  cap.  %y 
t.  ii.  p.  579- 

*l  Soph,  in  Ajac.  ▼.  430' 

^  Ai  is  the  beginning  of  the  name 
Aias,  which  the  Greekt  pronounced 
Ajax,  and  \%  aUb  an  ioterjedlional  ex- 
clamation of  grief. 

^  Soph.  ibid.  T.  946.  Euripid.  in 
Bacch.  V.  308. 

*  Efchyl.  itt  Pcrf.  ▼.  769.  Eoripld. 
ibid.  Y.  ^67. 


<  Hermog.  de  Form.  Orat.  lib.  i« 
cap.  6.  p.  %%$. 

u  Soph.  ibid.  ▼.  114^ 

^  Eufip.  in  Hecub.  ir.  570.  Soph« 
in  Trachin.  v.  31*  Hermog.  de  Isvent. 
lib.  4.  cap.  12.  p.  427* 

f  Eurip.  in  HippoL  v.  6"6  ;  in  An- 
drom.  V.  85. 

^  Enrip.  in  Orcft.  ▼.  1506.  ^fchjK 
in  Agam.  v.  864  et  924. 

*  Soph,  in  Antig.  v.  345  ct  367^ 
Eurip.  in  Alccll.  v.  750.  &c. 

b  Id.  inXracb.  ^.419* 
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n^  wiAout  maktBg  a  fiogte  ftep  ^9  Is  it  itiitat>le  to  the  dig- 
nitj  of  tvdgody  that  ohild«ea  fteUld  poor  fbrth  the  groSeft 
iiAredm  and  ridicale  en  the  aatkors  of  their  being  ^  ;  or  that 
AAtigaae  flioold  aflame  119^  fta  would  facriice  a  huiband  or  a 
foa  to  hbr  brother^  beoaaft  fiio  might  haVe  another  fon  or 
atMiher  huAand,  bat  having  loft  her  parents  flie  never  could 
ha^e  ttiather  brother  *  ? 

I  am  not  fnrprifed  at  feeing  Ariftophanea  curforilir  gknce 
a  fttirioal  firoke  at  the  means  bj  which  iSfehjltts  has  brought 
about  the  difcoveiy  of  Oreftes  and  £le6lra ' ;  but  ought 
Buripides^  ffo  have  parodied  and  turned  this  fame  incident  into 
ridicale  is  the  manner  he  ha»  dene  <  ?  I  appeal  to  the  opinion 
of  Poltts. 

Polk  J.  I  confefs  that  I'hare  more  than  onee  been  ready  to 
imagine  I  was  ading  comedy  in  the  tragic  mtSk.  To  the  ex« 
amples  you  have  j aft  produced,  permit  me  to  add  two  others 
from  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 

The  former,  having  taken  fer  the  fiibjed  of  one  of  his 
tragedies  the  nMtamorphofis  of  Tereus  and  Procne,  indulges 
in  (everal  pleafaatries  againft  that  prince,  who,  as  well  as 
Froene^  appears  under  the  form  of  a  bird^« 

The  latter,  in  one  of  his  pieces,  introduces  a  (hepherd,  who 
believes  he  has  fomewbere  feen  the  name  of  Tliefeus^  He  is 
queftiened  eeneerning  it.  '^  I  cannot  read,''  replies  he  \  "but 
I  will  deferibe  the  form  of  die  lettei*s.  The  firft  is  a  ring 
with  a  dot  in  the  middle*;  the  fecond  is  made  by  two  up-. 
right  lineSf  joined  IrjF  a  erofs  line :"  and  fo  he  proceeds  with' 
this  reft.     Obferve^  &at  this  enigmatical  description  of  the 


«  Id.  Ibid. 


▼•  t%t.  \     S  Eorip.  in  Eledf.  v.  s^^ 


in  Antig.  %»  746  ct  751. 

*  Soph,  in  Anti^.  ▼.  f  tx.  Ariftot 
Rbet.  lib.  j.  cap  16.  t.  ii.  p.  603. 

f  iSfchyi.  in  Choeph.  ▼.  123.  Arlf- 
toph.  In  Mab.  V.  J54«  Schsl  ibid* 

Voh  IK 


b  Ariilopk.  m  At.  v.  mo.  Schol. 
ibid. 

•  F.tiripides  in  th?«  piece  dcfcribcd 
tbe  form  of  the  fit  Oreek  letters  which 
compofe  the  fiame  Thcfeus,  6H:?ETr. 
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name  of  Thefeas  had  fuch  fuccers^  that  Agatho  foon  after  gave 
a  fecond,  which  he  no  doubt  believed  to  be  more  elegant  K 

'  Itbiode^es.  I  fcar^elj  dare  to  confefs  that  I  fludl  rilk  ft^ 
third  in  a  tragedj  which  I  am  preparing  ^.  This  fpeeies  of 
wit  pleafes  the  multitude  ;  and  as  we  cannot  bring  (hem  to 
our  tafte^  we  muft  accommodate  our  works  to  theirs^  Our 
beft  writers  have  been  fubjefted  to  this  yoke,  and  the  faults 
jou  have  juft  pointed  out  clearly  prove  they  were  unable  to 
fhake  it  off.  There  are  other  faults  which  may  be  ezcufed. 
By  taking  their  fcenes  in  the  heroic  ages,  they  have  been 
forced  to  paint  manners  different  from  thofe  of  the  prefent 
times ;  and  while  they  wiflied  to  approach  nature^  they  were 
obliged  to  pafs  from  the  fimple  to  the  familiar,  the  limits  of 
which  are  not  fufficiently  diftinft.  With  lefs  genius,  we  are 
czpofed  to  fttll  greater  rifks.  The  art  is  become  mpre  diiEcult* 
On  the  one  hand,  the  public,  fatiated  with  the  beauties  to 
which  it  has  been  long  accuflomed,  abfurdly  requires  that  sui 
author  fliould  unite  the  abilities  of  aU  the  writers  who  have 
preceded  him  ^ ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  a&ors  inceiTantly  com-^ 
plain  that  they  have  not  parts  fufficiently  brilliant.  They 
compel  us  fometimes  to  extend  and  do  violence  to  the  fubjed^ 
and  fometimes  to  deftroy  the  conne&ion  of  the  parts  ^.  Fre* 
quently  their  negligence  and  want  of  ability  are  fiifficient  to- 
caufe  a  piece  to  fail.  Polus  will  pardon  me  this  cenfure :  to 
venture  it  in  his  prefence,  is'  to  pronounce  his-  eulogium. 

Polus.  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion,  and  fludl  relate  to- 
Z^pyrus  th^  danger  to  which  the  Oreftes  of  Euripides  was 
formerly  expofed.  In  that  beautiful  foene  in  which  the  young 
prince^  after  a  fit  of  madnefs,  recovers  his  reafon,  the  afior 
Hegelochus,  not  having  properly  managed  his  breath,  was 
obliged  to  fepairate  two  words,  which,  according  as  they  are 
pronounced  with  an  eliiion  or  not,  give  two  very  different 


I  Enripid.  id  ThcC  ap.  Athen.  lib.  V     i  Aciftot.  de  Poet,  cap.  i8.  p.  666. 
10.  cap.  ao.  p.  454*  I     °  W.  ibid.  cap.  ^'  p.  6s^^ 

k  Athcn.  ibid.  I 
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teeaiiings ;  fa  that,  ioftetd  of  fnyiog^  -^ttr  thi  ftorin  I  fit  a 
calm  s  ht  fold,  ^Jier  thefiorm  I  fee  a  cat  *i  You  mrny  eafily 
judge  of  the  effed  prQ^uded  by  fach  a.  miftake  in  this  inier*-. 
eftiog  moment :  it  excited  loud  burfts  of  laughter  among  thd 
audience  and  gave  oc^on  to  manj  farcaftic  epigrams  on  the 
poet  and  the  ador  °» 

FOURTH  CONI^ERSAtiOK. 

Ik  the  fourth  conver£ation  were  difcnlTed  foine  atticles; 
which  had  not  before  been  confidered.  It  wa»  obferved^i-* 
I.  That,  in  almoft  all  the  (cenes,  the  anfwers  and  replies  are 
made  from  verfe  to  verfe  °^  which  renders  the  dialogue  ex« 
tremeljr  lively  and  concife^  but  fometimes  not  quite  fo  natural* 
a.  That  Pylades  fays  only  three  words  in  a  piece  of  ^fchy- 
lus  P^ .  and  not  one  in  the  Ele&ra  of  Sophocles,  nor  in  that  o£ 
Euripides  ;  that  other  perfons  of  the  drama,  though  prefent» 
continoe  fileot  through  feveral  fcenes,  either  from  excels  o£ 
grief  or  haughtinefs  of  charader  ^.  3.  That  allegorical 
perfonages  are  fometimes  introduced,  as  Strength,  Force  % 
Death  %  and  Phrenzy  ^  4.  That  the  chorufes  of  Sopho- 
cles make  a  part  of  the  a&ion  ;  but  that  the  greater  number 
of  thofe  of  Euripides  are  but  (lightly  cooneded  with  it ;  that 
thofe  of  Agatho  are  entirely  detached ;  and  that^  after  the 
example  of  this  latter  poet,  no  fcruple  is  at  prefent  made  to 
infert  in  the  interludes  fragments  of  poetry  and  mufic  which 
make  us  lofe  fight  of  the  fubjeft*". 

After  the  company  had  declared  againft  thefe  abufes,  I 
alked  whether  tragedy .  ;cnight  be  confidered  as  paving  attain^ 
ed  to  perfe&ion.     All  exclaimed,  at  once,  thatrCertain  pieces 


*  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

*  Euripid.  in  Orcft.  v.  279.  Schol. 
ibid.  Ariftoph.  in  Ran.  v.  306.  3chol. 
ibid. 

o  Poll.  1.  4.  C.17.  {  113.  iEfchyl. 
Eoripid.  Sophacl.  pailim. 

P  JETcbyt  in  Choeph.  v.  9oc^. 


^  Schol.  j^chj],  in  Prom.  ▼.  435. 
Hecub.  ap.  Euripid.  f.  486. 

^  MCchjL  in  Prooi. 

'  £uripid.  in  Alceft. 

t  Id.  in  Here.  Fur. 

"  Ariftot.  ^c  Poet.  cap.  x8.  t.  ii. 
p,  665. 

Gil 
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wDuM  leains  tioibiiif  more  t»  itiih|  if  liliejr  wifte  freed  firott 
lilt  Uemidies  bj  v^hiob  tbej  were  dbftgartd,  and  whMi  were 
tKit  ittheieat  in  cbeiv  oonftrtt^fcion.  B«t^  »  I  rumndeA  thoai 
thtb  Anftotls  had  heficafed  with  relpeft  to  ikh  qvcftion  '^  if 
wo^  esumned  more  attenti^eiyy  and  doubcsbegafi  to  moUtfifw 

Some  maintaineJ  that  the  theatre  is  too  fpacfotie,  attd  the. 
number  of  fpeftators  too  confiderable  ;  from  which,  faid  thej, 
two  inconveniences  acifo.  Authors  are  obliged  to  comply 
with  the  tafle  of  an  ignorant  multitude ;  and  the  adors  to 
cxhauft  tbemfclvcs  by  ftrazning  their  voices,  though  flill  they 
are  in  dangbr  of  not  beitig  heard  by  a  part  of  the  afiembiy« 
It  was  therefore  propofed  that  the  theatre  fliould  be  made  fc&, 
and  the  price  of  the  places  raifed,  that  they  might  only  be 
fitted  by  perfons  of  the  better  clafsv  But  to  this  it  was  re- 
|jl1edy  that  fuch  a  projeft  could  neither  be  reconciled  to  the 
nature  nor  the  interefts  of  the  government.  It  is  oidy,  added* 
they,  for  the  fake  of  the  multitude  and  foreigners,  that  tmr 
thesttrical  es^hibitions  ate  celebrated  with  fuch  magnificence. 
The  plan  now  frtggeftcd,  would,  on  the  one  hand,  dcftroy  that 
equattty  which  ought  to  (ixbfift  among  the  citizens  ;  and,  ot^ 
the  other,  deprive  tls  of  thofe  fums  of  money  which  fliangers 
expend  in  this  city  during  our  feftivals. 

The  objefiters  anfwercd :  Why  fliould  not  the  chorufcs  and' 
tbe  mufic  be  fupprefled,  as  has  been  begun  to  be  done  in  co«r 
medj  ?  The  chorus  compels  authors  continually  to  oi!bnd  i^ 
gainft  probability.  The  perfonages  of  the  piece  muft  bcr 
brought,  by  force  or  confent,  to  the  vtftibule  of  a  palace,  or 
fbme  other  open  place,  to  reveal  their  rooft  important  fccrcts, 
Cr  difcourfe  on  affairs  of  ftate  in  the  prefeftce  of  a  number  of 
Witneffes,  frequently  affembled  there  without  any  HJotive* 
There  muft  Medea  publifli  the  fearful  mifchiefs  flie  medita(es, 
and  Phsdra  declare  a  paffion  which  (he  wilhes  to  conceal  even 
from  herfelf.     Alceftis,  when  dying,  m«ft  caufe  berCelf  to  be 

— — ii  ■  ■    I        I  .11       I  I  ■  ■  I    III    .1         W.a      H      lit       I  I      ■■■ 

*  Id,  ibld«  cap.  4.  p*  C^s, 

\ 
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iic^  it  18  «bfa»l  to  fuppofe  that  men  overwheUied  with  frinf 
ihoaM  aft,  fpeak,  «id  e^^en  'die,  fi^giiHS- 

Witboifttthe'e1ior^«»  replied  thek  opponenta,  there  vouU 
ao  longer  be  any  motion  on  the  theatrjB,  or  oaajcftj  tor  ^ 
ipeftacle.  Xt  tncreaibs  the  in(ereft4aritf|;  the'fceoes,  ao4  pre* 
ftrves  k  during  the  interludes.  They  added,  that  the  peopW^ 
Voold  never  cooCent  to  give  4ip  the  charms  of  the  mufie  i  mH 
sbzt  to  adopt  the  prefent  change,  would  be  to  deftroy  the  nfH 
<are  4>f  tragedy. 

I,iet  tts  beware,  iaid  NieephoriiSy  not  to  dcfpoU  it  ot  Mis  «x- 
oaments  ;  it  would  lofe  too  much.  But  let  as  at  leaft  give  tt 
a  more  noble  purpole;  and,  after  the  example  of  oooiedy**—— 

^eodtBts.  Let  it  make  us  laugh  ? 

iiicepborut.  No ;  but  let  it  inftruft  ^St. 

Tieode3eu  And  who  will  dare  to  i%j  k  does  not  ?  Is  not 
4be  ibundeft  moralky  inculcated  by  the  maxims  contained  in 
4>iir  tragedies^ 

Nicipharms.  But  is  it  npt  centlnnaUy  coniradiSedby-lAe 
aftion  it&lf  ?  Hippoiytus^  mforoied  of  the  love  of  Phssdrfif , 
thinks  bimlelf  poUuted  by  the  borrible  fecret,  and  yet,  ^ever- 
theleis,  he  perilhes.  What  a  i^lA  l^on  for  youth  !  It  wa$ 
in  confbquence  q£  the  example  of  the  comic  writers  that  you 
formerly  underUM^  to  display  the  vices  of  t^e-^dwniilv^t^. 
But  how  differ^  was  your  mode  fjroa^  ours  I  We  lo^wk^ 
with  ridicule  the  guilty  orators  of  the  ftate,  while  you  b^vi^ 
dwelt  on  the  abufes  of  ejo^u^j^ce  '•  We  foui^cimes  tpld  the 
Athenians  iuirOi  but  ialutarj^  troths  ;  you  ^tlei^  thei9»  and 
fiail  continue  to  Matter  them,  with:  an  efrontery  at  which  ycfu 
Might  to  blu4i^. 

TtbiodiBts,  By  cherifhing  their  hatred  againft  defpotiliiip 
we  attftch  them  to  the  desnocracy  %  by  exhibitiag.  to  ihem  the 
piety^  beaeftconce,  and  other  virtues  of  .tiieir  anoeiloans^  we 

■■      '     I        '        I  I     '         ■  ■■      ' iT-^P^M»»         HI  I      ■■    ■  III    .        I 

y  £nf tp.  in  Hipp.  v.  ^y  i  ^i>.  to  EvripM.  «ap.  a^.  p.  fl^C 

*  14  io  Qrcft.  ▼.  yoj,    Valck.  Dis-  ]      *  Euripid.  in  Hden,  in  Herad. 
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place  before  them  models  for  their  imitation  :  we  nonrifh 
their  vanity,  tc  infpire  them  with  a  fenfe  of  honour.  There 
is  no  fubjed  which  does  not  teach  them  to  fupport  their  mis* 
fortunes,  and  to  guard  againfi  the  errors  bj  which  thej  maj 
be  brought  on  them. 

-  Nieepb^rus,  I  fliould  agree  with  you,  if  the  inftrudron  were 
derived  from  the  eilVnce  of  the  adion  itfelf ;  if  you  baniihed 
4rom  the  ftage  thofe  calamities  which  are  hereditary  in  a  fa- 
•Hiily  ;  if  man  were  never  reprefented  eulpable  without  being 
criminal,  nor  unfortunate  but  by  the  abufe  of  his  paflions  ;  if 
the  villain  were  always  puniihed,  and  the  virtuous  man  con- 
stantly rewarded. 

But,  fo  long  as  you  fliaH  be  enflaved  by  your  ibrms,  cxpeft 
nothing  from  your  efforts.  It  is  neceffary  either  to  correft 
the  vicious  ground-work  of  your  fcandalous  hiftorics,'  or  to 
employ  your  talents,  as  you  have  fometimes  done,  on  fubjeAs 
« which  are  the  offspring  of  your  imagination.  1  know  npt 
whether  the  plans  of  fuch  works  would  be  fufceptible  of  more 
learned  combinations ;  but  I  know  well  that  their  moralitj 
might  be  rendered  more  pure  and  inilruftive. 

All  who  were  prefent  applauded  this  idea,  without  even 
excepting  Theodedes,  who  neverthelefs  conftantly  maintained, 
'  that,  in  the  prefent  flate  of  things,  tragedy  had  as  beneficial 
^n  influence  on  manners  as  comedy.  Difciple  of  Plato,  faid 
Folus,  turning  to  me,  what  would  your  mafter,  and  the  great 
fage  of  whom  he  was  the  fcholar,  have  thought  of  the  difpute 
that  has  arifen  between  Theodeftes  and  Nicephorus  ?  I  an- 
fwered,  that  they  would  have  condemned  the  pretenfions  of 
both  ;  and  th^t  the  philofophers  could  not  lee  without  indig- 
nation that  mafs  of  obfcenities  and  perfonalities  which  polfait- 
ed  the  ancient  comedy.  •    ^ 

Let  us  recoiled,  readied  Nicephorus,  the  circumfEanees  of 
the  times.  Pericles  had  impofed  filence  on  the  Areopagus  : 
inanncrs  would  have  had  no  refource,  if  our  authors  had  uo^ 
^ad  the  courage  to  exercife  the  p^bjic  ^fure.  ' 
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There  is  no  courage,  replied  I,  in  being  malevolent,  when 
maleyolence  is  certain  to  pafs  unpnnifhed.  Let  us  compare 
the  two  tribunals  of  which  you  have  fpoken.  I  behold,  in  that 
'of  the  Areopagus,  upright,  virtuous,  and  difcreet  judges,  who 
regret  to  find  the  accufed  guiltj,  and  do  not  punifh  him  till 
he  is  convided :  in  the  other,  I  fee  writers  who  are  paffion* 
ate,  furious,  and  fometimes.  fubomed ;  every  where  feeking 
vi£Bms  to  immolate  to  the  public  malignity;  imagining 
crimes,  exaggerating  vices,  and  offering  the  molt  cruel  injury 
to  virtue,  by  laviihing  the  fame  inveftives  againft  the  villayi 
and  the  virtuous  man. 

What  a  ilrange  reformer  was  that  Ariftopbanes,  who  of  all 
the  comic  poets  poflefled'the  mod  wit  and  genius,  was  beft 
acquainted  with  the  true  ftyle  of  humour,  and  moft  indulged 
in  a  ferocious  pleafantry  !  It  has  been  faid  that  he  only  com- 
pofed  his  works  in  tlie  delirium  of  intoxication  ^  ;  but  it  waa 
rather  in  that  of  hatred  and  revenge.  If  bis  enefnies  are  ex- 
empt from  vices,  he  attacks  them  on  their  birth,  their  pover* 
ty,  or  their  perfonal  defeSs.  How^any  times  did  he  not 
reproach  Euripides  with  being  the  fen  of  a  woman  who  fold 
herbs  ^  !  He  poflefled  the  qualities  requifite  to  give  pleafure  to 
perfons  of  merit ;  but  many  of  his  pieces  feem  only  defigned 
to  pleafe  thofe  who  are  addided  to  every  kind  of  debauchery, 
and  funk  in  the  blacked  in&my  ^. 

Nkepborusn  I  renounce  Ariftophanes  when  his  pleafantries 
Regenerate  into  licentious  fatire ;  but  I  admire  him,  when, 
penetrated  with  a  fenfe  of  the.  evils  that  have  befallen  his 
country,  he  attacks  thofe  who  have  milled  it  by  their  coun« 
fet^  ^  ;  and  when,  with  this  view,  he  fpares  neither  the  ora« 
tors,  the  generals,  the  feuate,  nor  the  multitude  itfelf.  From 
this  he  derived  renown  which  extended  intodiftant  countries. 
The  king  of  Perfia  faid  to  .the  anJjaiTadors  from  Lacedssmon, 

b  Atbeo-  Kb.  10.  cap.  7.  p.  419.         I      d  Id.  in  £qalt.  ▼.  1^75.    Pint.  iQ 
c  Ariftoph.  in  E4jtiit.  v.  19.     U.  in  I  Cqmpar.  Ariftaplu  t.  iL  p,  §54, 
A^fa^rn.  ▼.  477.    •  1      *  Id.  in  Ran.  ▼.  698. 
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that  tbe  Atheniaas  would  foon  bs  mailers  of  Grteoe,  i£  Aej 
would  oqIj  follow  the  advice  of  that  poet  ^ 

Anacharjis.  Bat  of  what  importance  is  tin  teftimoi^  of  « 
king  of  Perfia  ?  or  what  confidence  can  an  author  merit,  wfagr 
jbnows  not,  or  pretends  not  t9  know^  that  guilt  is  not  to  be 
attacked  hj  ridicule  ',  and  that  a  portrait  «eaf«s  to  be  odious 
iis  foon  as  it  is  exhibited  with  burle£|ue  features  ?  We  do  not 
l;;agh  at  the  fight  of  a  tyrant  or  a  villain  \  nor  o^gbt  we  ts 
laugh  at  his  nnage,  und^  whoever  form  it  may  bcprcifcntad. 
-l^rtftophanos  painted  in  ftrong  colours  tbe  iofeknce  and  capiae 
oT  C  leon,  whom  he  hated,  and  who  was  at  the  head  of  ^  re- 
r;:hlic;  but  grofs  and  di(gu(lii|g  buflfooaeriQs  inamoQient 
d.:h\.3'ed  all  the  efied;  of  bis  portrait,  'Qeon^  in  fome  ibenea 
oi'  tliv  moft  farcical  kind,  overcame  by  a  man  of  the  dregs  of 
l\v.  pj'^jle,  who  difptttes  with  him,  and  carries  off  the  palm 
iv^  i  i;  idence,  was  too  gtofsly  di)gtuded  to  be  rendered  con* 
i.':>4>.iMe.  What  was  the  confequenoe  f  The  multitude  hiigh* 
ed  'Ji  lU  expence  «  as,  in  other  pieces  <rf  the  fsune  author,  «thej 
)2dd  laughed  at  the  expends  of  Hereuks  and  J^aoobus :  but 
\^\vt\  Oi^^y  left  the  theatre,  Cbey  run  to  proftrat^  themiiBlve^ 
!>.  .0:0  Bacchus^  Hercules,  ^md  Clleon. 

'•  :c  farc^ms  of  the  poet  On  the  Atheaianst  though  aot  of 
;nr»te  eii^^fhial  Utility,  were  moro  moderate.  Befides  that^iek 
a  kind  of  licence  was  eafily  .pardeoded,  when  it  did  not  ettadc 
il;e  «ftabliihed  oonftitution,  Ariftophanea  eecompaoiedhis  fa« 
rircr  w!. hatful  correftives.  This  peofde^  faid  he,  aftwith^ 
o  t  ro^<cjii<in  or  oonfiftenoy  j  they  are  fevere,  choleric  ^  wH 
in.V/Jably -grei^dy  of  ipraife*  In  their  afiembliea,  thejve* 
icrurV  &n  old  num  who  underftands  with  half  it  word  ^  ^€1 
futfer.4  himfdf  to  be  led  like «  child  who  id  entieed  by  a  cakes 
but  m  evesy  other  piace  they  'abound  in  wit  and  good  (eHie  ^ 
T^ey  know  when  they  are  tieceived^  end  patkntly  be4r  witti 

^  Cicer,  Orat.  (ftp,  ^»  t.  i.  p.  •441U  I    .  i  Id.  ibid.  ▼.  M^ 
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la^tioa€or  fomt  4tme  (  but  ae  leqgth  refitfy  thmr  e)rTor, 
and  f^iuilli  tbofe  who  bate  silmCed  their  goods^fs  ^  The  dU 
many  flattered  bj  the  eulogium,  laughed  at  bts  faulted  and 
«£ier  haviag  derided  hU  geda,  his  riikrsy  and  himM^  ceotU 
Iiaedte4»e»  aaiie  had  beea  before,  faperiUcioos,  adnp^  ami 

Am  eKbibitioa  £>  fall  ef  mdeCenqr  «nd  malignky  icauld  «dt 
^t  gire  oflG^aee  ta  the  wi(eft  and  moft  ^nlighteaed  penfona  m 
4he  repablic*  Tbe^  were  fo  fiir  from  cotifideriitg  it  as  da^ 
^iifiport  of  maaoera,  that  Socratea  would  nerer  be  piefent  «t 
the  performance  of  comedies  ^,  aiad  'that  ihe  law  forbade  the 
Areopagiaes  to  ccrmpofe  inj  ^. . 

Here  Theode&es  eaclaimedi»  The  ^catife  is  ended  4  and  iaa» 
mediatel J  arofe«  Staj,  cried  Nicephotrus  $  we  «ow  proceed 
to  a  deci£on  oa  your  authors.  What  Aeuld  J  fear?  faid 
Theode£tea.  Socrates  faw  with  pleafos'e  the  pieces  q£  £«xa» 
pides  ^^ ;  he  efteemcd  Sophocles  ^  ;  aud  we  have  always  bee% 
on  good  terms  with  the  phildfophers*  As  I  tat  next  to  him^ 
I  faid  to  him,  in  a  whifper.  You  are  verj  generous.  He 
fmiled,  and  made  another  attempt  to  withdraw^  but  was  prei^ 
Tented ;  and  I  faw  myfelf  obliged  to  c6nbntie  mjr  difoourlie^ 
which  I  addrefled  to  Theode&es. 

Socrates  and  Plato  rendered  juftioe  to  the  talents^  as  well  as 
to  the  probitj  of  your  heft  wxiters  ;  ^>ut  they  aocuted  chem 
cf  havings  after  the  example  of  the  other  poet^,  degraded  the 
gods  and  heroes.  -On  the  firft  head,  in  faA»  you  will  not  veu* 
ture  to  Tiadicate  ^bem.  AU  vittuet  all  morality  is  deftroye^ 
9vfaen  the  <ri>}edB -of  public  wordiipiy  laare  i^ciou^  unjuft»  aa4 
erud,  OTen  than  m«a,  fpread  fnare3  for  intiooencoy  to  fouler 
it  miierabk ;  and  impel  to  guilt,  that  they  mity  inflift  :puni&F* 
teent.  Comedy^  which  eupofes  fftch  divinities  to  fHfblic  cip« 
diculcy  is  lefs  deferviug  eeufuve  than  tragely,  which  pE^feaCS 
them  to  our  ^((^eration. 

'*      ■  ■      Ml*  If      W         >lll|      11      WHI      Wl      f » 

I  Id  ibid.  y.  Iisi  ft  1351.  I      ^  JEAiuk.  ibid. 

"*  i£liaa.  Var.  Hift.  lib.  %.  cap  13.  I      ^  Socr..«p.  Xeooph.  Memor.  lib.  I« 

^  Plut.  dc  Glor,  Atbca.  t«  il  p.  z^Z.  I  p.  7«5- 
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^opynis.  It  would  be  cafy  to  beftow  on  them  a  more  angnll; 
chara&er.  But  what  can  be  added  to  that  of  the  heroes  of 
-fifchylus  and  Sophocles  ? 

Anacharfi's.  A  grandeur  more  real  and  conftant.*  I  fliall 
endeavour  to  explain  my  idea.  When  we  obfcrve  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  among  you  fince  your  civilization^  vne 
ittm  to  diftinguifli  three  kinds  of  men  which  have  only  ge- 
neral relations  to  each  other :  the  man  of  nature,  fuch  as  he 
ftill  appeared  in  the  heroic  ages  ;  the  man  of  art,  fuch  as  he 
at  prefent  is ;  and  the  man  which  philofophy  has,  for  fome 
time  pad,  undertaken  to  form. 

The  firft,  without  refinement  or  fi£bion,  but  carrying  both 
4ii3  virtues  and  his  frailties  to  excefs,  has  no  fixed  meafure  : 
he  is  too^reat  or  too  little.     This  is  the  man  of  tragedy. 

The  fecond,  having  loft  the  noble  and  generous  features 
which  diftinguifhed  the  former,  no  longer  knows  either  what 
4ie  isy  or  what  he  wiihes  to  be.  We  behold  in  him  only  a  ri- 
^culous  aflemblage  of  forms  which  attach  him  more  to  ap* 
pearances  than  reality  ;  and  diffimulation  fo  frequently  re- 
peated, that  he  feems  to  borrow  even  the  qualities  which  he 
{x>(refies.  His  whole  refource  is  to  aft  comedy  ;  and  he  is,  in 
bis  turn,  made  the  objeft  of  comedy. 

Th\e  third  is  modelled,  after  new  proportions.  His  reafon 
preferves  a  fuperiority  over  his  pailions,  and  gives  him  a  vi- 
gorous and  uniform  charaAer.  He  follows,  unmoved,  the 
cotirfe  of  events,  and  permits  them  not  to  drag  him  bound 
jike  a  vile  flave.  -  He  is  unable  to  determine  vtrhether  the  ca- 
lamities of  life  are  to  be  confidered  as  a  'good  or  an  jtvil ;  he 
only  knows  that  they  are  a  confequenco  of  that-  general  order 
to  which  it  is  his  duty  to  contribute.  His  enjoyments  art 
not  followed  by  remorfe  ;  he  finifiies  his  courfe  in  filence,  and 
beholds  death  (lowly  advance,  without  difmay. 

Zopyrus.  But  does  he  not  feel  a  keen  afBiftiDn  when  he  i^ 
deprived  of  a  father,  a  fon,  a  wife,  or  a  friend  ? 

4  -•-         / 
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Anaebaffts.  He  focls  a  natBtal  pang  :  biir,:faitlif\il  to  his 
principles,  he  refift^  his' grief**,  and  neither  in  public  nor  pri- 
vate fnfiers  tears  and  fruitlefs  exclamations  to  efcape  him. 

Zopyrus*  Thefe  tears  and  e^tclamations  would  give  eafe  to 
his  heart. 

Anacbarfis^  They  Would  render  it  effeminate.  His  pafBons 
wovid  once  have  obtained  the  maftery,  and  would  difpofe  him 
to  be  ftill  more  fdbjefted  to  them  in  fiitute.  Obferve,  in 
faft,  that  his  foul  is,  as  it  were,  divided  into  two  parts ' :  the 
one,  ever  in  motion,,  and  ever  requiring  to  be  impaRibned; 
prefers  the  lively  attacks  of  grief  to  the  infupportable  torment 
of  Veil ;  the  other  is  only  employed  to  curb  the  Impetuofity 
of  the  former,  and  to  procure  a  calm  \^hiph  the  tumult  of 
the  fenfes  and  the  paffionfi  may  be  Unable' to  4i(lurb.  But  it 
is  not  this  fyftem  of  internal  peace  which  the  tragic  authors 
wifli  to  eftablifli.  They  will  not  choofe  for  their  principal 
charader  a  wife  man  ever  coniiftent  with  himfelf :  fuch  a 
charader  would  be  too  difRcult  to  it&itate,  and  would  not 
make  a  forcible  inipreffion  on  the  multitude.  They  addr«fs 
themfelves  to  the  more  fenfible  and  blind  part  of  the  foul^ 
which  they  agitate  and  torment ;  and,  filling  it  with  terror 
and  pity,  compel  it  to  fatiate  itfelf  with  tears  and  complaints, 
for  which  it  has,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  an  eager  appetite  •• 

What  indeed  can  we  hereafter  hope  from  a  man,  who,  from 
his  infancy,  has  beeti  continually  exercifed  in  fears  and  pufiU 
lanimity?  How  may  he  be  induced  to  imagine  that  it 
is  cowardice  to  fink  beneath  misfortunes,  when  he  continual- 
ly beholds  Hercules  and  Achilles  giVe  vent  to  their  grief  with 
cries,  complaints,  and  groans ;  and  when  he  every  day  fees 
a  whole  people  honour  with  theiT  tears  the  ftate  of  degradation 
to  which  calamity  has  reduced  thofe  heroes  who  were  before 
invincible  *  ?  *  '        '  . 

^  Plat,  de  Rep.  li^i  ip:  t.  a/ p.  603.*  I      '  Id.  ibid.  p.  6^6. 
f  Jd.  ii^id.  ^  60^  6c^   ,      '      :,:  ;  1,^:  }  Id^ibid.  p.  605, 
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No ;  pliilofoplij  taD  never  be  recooclM  wiCh  tftgcAj  $  tbc 
one  contiauallj  deftroys  the  work  of  the  other*  The  Ibraiof 
exclaims  to  the  unfortuiutte,  in'  a  ftern  tone  :  Meet  the  lesi*- 
peft  with  a  ferene  brow ;  remain  ereft  and  tranquil  amid  the 
ruins  which  beat  upon  thee  on  all  fides  ;  reverence  the  haii4 
which  cruflies  thee,  Md  fiiflEer  without  s  mumtir :  fiich  is  the 
law  of  wifdom  ^.  Tragedy,  with  a  more  moving  and  per^ 
faafive  voice,  cries  to  him,  in  her  turn :  SoUeit  confolations^ 
r«nd  jour  garments,  roU  yourfelf  in  the  duft,  weep,  and  girt 
the  moft  plaintive  utterance  to  your  grjef  ^  lor  fudi  is  ^be 
law  of  nature, 

Nieephofua  triumphed:  he  eonduded  from  thefe  re0ec- 
tions^  that  eomedyt  by  being  improved,  might  approach  near- 
er to  philofofAy,  and  that  tragedy  muft  d^mrt  from  it  fiiU 
SBote*  A  saalieious  dmile,  that  efcaped  him  at  the  moment, 
fo  irritated  young  £opyru8»  that,  fuddettly  pafing  tbe  bounds 
p{  moderation,  he  faid  that  I  had  only  given  tbe  fentimenta 
of  Plato,  «nd  that  his  chimerical  ideas  ought  not  to  have 
more  authority  than  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  Adio- 
Hians,  and  efpecially  of  tbe  Athenian  ladies,  who  have  al- 
^Rraya  preferred  tragedy  to  comedy  '•  He  proceeded  to  ia«> 
veigh  againft  a  drama,  which,  after  the  efforts  of  two  eeo^ 
furies,  was  not  yet  purified  from  its  original  vices.  I  am 
acquainted,  faid  be  to  Nicephonis,  with  your  moft  celebrated 
writers  ;  and  liare  juA  read,  a  fecond  time«  all  tbe  pieces  of 
Ariftophanes,  except  that  intituled  the  Birds,  the  ful^^  of 
which  difgttfted  me  in  the  very  firft  ficenes.  1  maintain  it  is 
^mworthy  of  the  repntatioti  he  has  acquired.  Without  ooen- 
tioning  the  offei^e  mod  acrimonious  wit,  and  tbe  u>famoufi 
ffsalignity  with  which  bis  writings  abound,  how  are  thqr 
^Qled  with  obfcure  thoughts  and  infipid  puns ;  and  how  ms^ 
e^ual  is  their  ftyle  '  ! 

"  M.  ibid.  p.  604-  I      '   Vht,  in  C©m]Hr.   Artftoftb.    ct 

*  CJIpian.  in  Lein«|yi.f .  ^tf.  Phc.  I  McxmuL  t.  ii.f»9s^et  854* 
it  Leg.  lib.  S.  t.  it.  p.  658.  I 
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Bttt  kt  ne  add,  faki  Haeodefies,  iotcrntpdng  biiB«  kovr  ek^ 
gaK«  hoMT  pBrr,  »  U9  diAion;  how  acute  are  bis  pleafantries  ^ 
tthattmtb^iriatwannlhiatais  dialogue  J  what  poetry  inhUcho« 
ittfes !  Toung  mas,  do.not  becooie  fuperciliotts  to  appear  judici« 
ous;  and  remember  that  to  attach  ourfdves  in  preference  to  the 
extravagance  of  genius,  frcquentlj  onlj  fbows  a  Tice  in  the 
heart,  or  a  defeft  in  the  mind*  Becaufe  a  great  man  does  not  . 
admifc  ererj  t&ing,  it  will  not  fc^ow  that  he  who  admires 
nothing  is  a  great  man.  Thefe  authors,  whole  merits  yoia 
eftimate  before  70U  have  confidexed  your  own,  abound  in  de# 
fefts  and  beauties  that  reicmble  the  irregularities  of  Nature* 
which,  notwithftanding  the  imperfeftions  our  ignorance  may 
difcorer  in  her  works,  appears  not  leb  great  to  attenlivo 
ejes. 

Ariftophanes  well  underftood  that  fpecies  of  raillery  which 
la  his  age  was  pleafing  to  the  Atheuans,  and  that  which  muft 
pkafe  in  every  age.  His  writings  contain  within  them  the 
germ  of  true  coo^edy,  and  the  models  of  the  beft  comic  ftyle* 
and  can  only  be  furpafled  by  the  poet  who  has  an  intimate 
feeling  of  their  beauties  '•  Of  this  you  would  have  been 
convinced  by  the  perofal  of  the  allegorical  ^ece  you  men«« 
tiooed,  had  you  had  patience  to  finiih  it ;  for  it  abounds  with 
.  drigioal  ftrokes.  Permit  me  to  give  you  a  flight  idea  of  £nn0 
of  the  fcenes  which  it  contains. 

Pifthetaerns  and  another  Athenian^  to  avoid  the  law-fuits 
and  diflenlions  which  give  them  a  difguft  for  Athens,  retire 
to  the  regions  of  the  birds,  and  perfuade  them  to  build  a  citv 
in  the  midft  of  the  air.  The  firft  labours  are  to  be  accompanied 
bj  the  facrifice  of  a  goat ;  but  the  ceremonies  are  interrupted 
by  feveral  troublefome  perfons,  who  arrive  fucceflively  to 
feek  their  fortune  in  the  new  city.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  a-- 
poety  who  fings  thefe  words  * :  Celebrate  mufe,  celebrate  the 


F14. 


SchoL  Vit.  Ariftoph.  la  Prolog.  I     "  Ariftopb.  io  At.  ▼•  905. 
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iortooate  NepheloCocQrfhB  *•     Pillhetasrus  aiks  him  his  naffte, 
and  from  what  countiy  he  comes.     I  am^  anf wers  he,  to  bor-i* 
tow  the  expreiCoa  of  Homer^    the  humble  fervant  of  the 
males  i  my  lips  diftil  the  honey  of  harmony* 
PlSTUfiTJtimS*   . . 

What  brings  you  hither  ? 

The  Poet. 

Hie  rival  of  SimonideSy  I  liave  compofed  facred  foog$  of 
every  kind,  for  all  ceremonies,  and  all  in  honour  of  this  new 
city^  which  I.  will  never  ceafe  to  iing.  O  Father  !  O  founder 
of  :^na  !  caufe  to  flow,  on  :me  the  fource  of  the  bleffings 
Yhich  I  wiih  to  accumulate  on  your  head.  (Tiis  is  a  parody 
of /.me  vcr/cs  which  Fiadar  bad  addr^ed  to  Hiero  king  of 
Sjracf(/i,^ 

PiSTHETJfiRUS. 

This  fellow  will  torment  me  till  I  give  him  fomething* 
Hark  you  (2©  hisjldve)  :  Give  him  your  cloak,  but  not  your 
coat.  (To  the  Poet)  Take  (his  garment;  you  feem  half 
dead  with  cold  !  - 

The  Poet.         : 

My  mufe  receives  your  gifts  ^ith  gratitude.  Now  liften 
tothefe  verfes  of  Pindar.  .(^T bin  follows  anotber  parody^  in 
vjhicbhe  afksfor  tbejlave*s  coat.  He  at  lengtb  obtains  it,  and 
goes  offftnging,) 

PiSTHKTJERUS. 

At  laft  I  am  happily  delivered  from  the  frigidity  of  his 
verfes.  Who  would  have  thought,  that  fuch  a  plague  wonld 
have  been  introduced  among  us  fo  foon^  ?  But  let  us  finiih 
our  facrificc. 

PilIEST. 

.    Keep  fUcnce.  , 

^ Enter  a  fothfayer^  with  a  book  in  bis  band.) 

i  This  t»  the  name  given  to  the  i  birds  io  the  rcgioB  of  the  cloiidf, 

new  citj.     It  fignifics  the  city  of  the  J      l>  Ariftoph.  in  Av.  t.  957. 
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Soothsayer. 
Touch  not  the  viftim. 

PlSTHETJERUS. 

Whjr,  who  are  yau  ? 

SOOTHSATER. 

An  interpreter  of  oracles. 

PrSTHETJERUS* 

So  much  the  worfe  for  you. 

SoOTHSATER. 

Beware,    and  reverence  facred  things.      I  bring  you  an 
oracle  of  importance  to  this  new  city. 

PiSTHET-aCRUS. 

You  Ihould  hare  brought  it  me  fooner. 

Soothsayer. 
The  gods  did  not  permit. 

PiSTHETiERUS, 

Well,  what  does  it  fay  ? 

Soothsayer. 
*•  When  the  wolves  fhall  dwell  with  the  crows  in  the  plain 
which  feparates  Sicyon  from  Corinth  * " 

PiSTHETiERUS. 

What  are  the  Corinthians  to  me  ? 
Soothsayer. 

It  is  a  myfierious  image.  The  oracle  thus  defcribes  the  aerial 
regioh  in  which  we  are.     But  hear  what  follows  :  you  fliall 
facrifice  a  he- goat  to  the  earth,  and  give  to  him  who  fliall  firft 
explain  to  you  our  will,  an  elegant  robe  and  a  new  pair  of 
fliocs. 

PlSTHET^RUS. 

What !  are  the  Ihoes  mentioned  in  the  oracle  ? 

Soothsayer. 
There  read,     (/fc  continues  reading.)     Alfo  a  flagon  of 
wine,  and  a  portion  of  the  entrails  of  the  victim. 

•  There  was   a  celebrated  oracle  which  bfgaa  with  thcfc  words.     SchoL 
Ariftoph.  in  Ay.  p.  96^.      ' 
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Are  the  entrails  there  too  ? 

SOOTHSATI^* 

Read,  read. — If  thou  perform  mj  eonunandflb  jo^  Au^il 
be  as  much  exalted  above  mortals  as  Ae  eagle  is  above  othpr 
birds. 

PlSTHSTJKRUS. 

Is  that  there  too  ? 

SOOXHSATZR. 

ILe;^  read« 

PxSTHKTa:RUS.. 

I  have  in  my  tablets  an  oracle  which  I  have  received  from 
Apollo.  It  differs  a  little  from  yours :  it  runs  thus:  Whea 
any  one,  without  being  invited,  (hall  have  the  impudence  to 
come  among  you*  difturb  you  when  facrificing,  and  demand 
s  portion  of  the  vi&im,  you  fhall  not  fail  to  cudgel  him  well. 
Soothsayer. 

You  jeft,  furcly  ! 

PiSTBRTmua.  {pre/ifiiing  Urn  bis  talUu). 

There,  read.  Were  he  an  eagle,  were  he  one  of  the  moft 
illuftrious  impoAors  of  Atheiks,  ftrike  and  fpare  him  not. 

S00THSATRR« 

Is  that  there  too  ? 

PlSTHRTJERUS* 

Read,  read*--Begone,  and  carry  your  oracles  el£Bwher«« 
No  Cooler  is  he  gone  tbam  the  aftronomcr  Meton  appearsi^ 
who,,  with  his  rule  and  compares  in  his  hand,  prqpoi4s  to 
lay  out  the  new  city,  and  talks  in  a  ridiculous  manner.  At 
prefent,  as  the  merit  of  Meton  is  generally  acknowledged, 
this  fcene  refleds  mpre  difgrace  on  the  poet  than  on  him. 

He  is  followed  by  one  of  thofe  iAfpedocs  who  are  fent  by  the 
republic  to  the  ilates  from  which  they  cxaft  tribute  and  ox* 
peft  prefents»  As  be  comes  on,  he  is  heard  exdwniag ; 
Where  are  thofe  who  are  to  receive  me  ^  ? 

^i»  t      '      I     ■»^'^»— iiM  ■!■■■■  Mil    ■  *^w^^|> 

^  U.  (bid.  V.  iQsa. 
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PlSTUETJEUUS. 
Who  IS  this  SardantpalHS  > 

Inspector, 
I  am  appointed  by  lot  to  the  infpeaion  of  the  new  city» 

PiSTHETJERUS. 

Who  have  appointed  yon  ? 

Insfcctor. 
The  people  of  Athens. 

PnXHIT-ffiRUS. 

We  have  no  need  of  yonr  fervices  here :  we  wiH  however 
give  you  foniething^  and  you  ihall  return  whence  you  came. 
Instector. 
By  the  gods,  I  have  no  objeftion ;  for  I  muft  be  at  the 
aext  general  aflembly,  which  is  to  meet  to  coniider  of  a  ne- 
gotiation that  I  have  opened  with  Pbamaces,  one  of  the  fa« 
traps  of  the  king  of  Perfia. 

PiSTHET-ffiRUS  (Seating  him). 
There,  there  5  that  is  what  I  promifed  you.     Now  begone 
mftantly. 

Inspector. 
What  do  3rou  mean  ? 

PiSTBETiERUS. 

That  is  the  decifion  of  the  afPembly  on  the  affair  of  Pbar^ 
naces. 

Insbegtor. 

What !  do]you  dare  to  ftrike  an  infpedor  ?  Here,  witneffes^ 

witneffes.     {Exit). 

PiSTBETARUS. 

Is  it  not  intolerable  !  We  have  fcarcely  begun  to  build  our 
city,  and  already  we  are  pkuged  with  infpe^tors. 
(JlfUer  a  Crier  of  Ediefs.) 
Crier  of  Ebicts. 
If  any  inhabitant  of  the  new  city  fhallinfultan  Athenian——-^ 
PiSTHETiBRUS. 

What  doe«  this  fellow  wattt,  with  his  fcraps  of  paper  ? 
VqI.1V.  h 
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Crier  or  Edicts. 
I  crj  the  edids  of  the  fenate  and  people.    I  have  bro«|^ 
you  fomc  new  ones.     Who  will  buy  any  cdids  ?  • 

PiSTHtTAiiUS. 

What  do  they  cnaft  ? 

Crier  of  Edicts. 
That  ^ou  fliaU  conform  to  our  weights,  meafures  and  de- 
crees. 

PiSTHETJERUS. 

Stay ;  I  will  fhow  you  thofe  which  we  fometimes  make  iiTe 
of.     (^He  beats  bimJ) 

Crier  of  Edicts. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

PlSTHET^RUS. 

If  you  do  not  take  yourfelf  and  your  decrees  away  lo- 

ftantly 

(^Re-enter  tbe^  InfpeClor,) 
Insflcxor. 
I  fummon  Pidhetaerus  to  appear  before  a  court  of  juilice^ 
to  anfwer  for  injuries  and  infults 

PibTHETJERUS. 

What,  are  you  there  again  ! 

(Re-enter  tbe  Crier  of  EtUBs.^        ^ 
Crier  of  Kdicts. 
If  any  one  fliall  drive  away  our  magiftrates,  inftead  of  re- 
ceiving them  with  the  honours  which  are  their  due 
Pisthetjerus. 
And  joM  too  ! 

Inspector. 
You  (halL  be  fined  a  thoufand  drachmas.     iXbey  go  off  and 
re^ente^  feveral  times :   ti/lbeterus  purfues  fometimes  one  and 
fometimes  tbe  other^  and  at  length  drives  them  both  off  tbe 
Jage.) 

If  we  befides  confider  how  much  the  humour  of  this  extrad 
was  heightened  by  the  performance  of  the  adors^  We  ihaU  not 
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« 

ixefitate  to  admit  that  the  true  fecret  of  making  the  multitude 
laugh,  and  mea  of  wit  and  underflanding  fmile,  has  long  been 
known  ;,and,  that  it  only  remains  to  apply  it  to  the  difiPerent 
kinds  of  the  ridiculous.  Our  authors  have  been  born  in  an 
age  peculiarly  favourable  to  this  fpecies  of  compofition.  Ne- 
ver were  there  fo  tnany  avaricious  fathers  and  fpendthrift 
fons  ;  fo  many  fortunes  ruined  by  a  paffion  for  play,  law-fuits, 
and  courtefans  ;  nor  ever,  in  fine,  fuch  a  variety  of  arrogant 
pretenfions>  in  every  condition  of  life  j  nor  fuch  exaggeration 
in  ideas,  fentiments,  and  even  in  vices. 

It  is  only  among  a  rich  and  enlightened  people,  like  that  of 
Athens  and  Syracufe,  that  comedy  can  take  birth  and  arrive 
at  perfeSion.  The  former  have  indeed  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  latter  ;  their  dialeft  is  better  adapted  to  this  fpe- 
cies of  drama  than  that  of  the  Syracufans,  which  has  in  it 
fomewhat  of  the  emphatical^. 

Nieephorus  appeared  moved  by  the  praifes  that  Theodeftea 
had  beftowed  on  the  ancient  comedy.  I  wifli,  faid  he  to  him, 
that  1  poflefled  fufficient  abilities  to  render  to  the  mafterly 
dramas  of  your  ftage  the  eulogium  which  is  their  due.  I 
have  ventured  to  point  out  feme  of  their  defers ;  for  their 
beauties  were  not  then  the  fubje6l  under  conhderation.  But 
now  that  the  queftion  is,  whether  tragedy  be  fufceptible  of 
new  improvements,  I  fliall  give  my  opinion  more  explicitly. 
With  refpeft  to  the  conftitution  of  the  fable,  art  more  pro- 
foundly invefligated  may  perhaps  difcover  means  that  were 
unknown  to  the  earlier  authors  j  becaufe  we  cannot  affiga 
limits  to  art :  but  never  will  it  be  poflible  to  pourtray  more 
forcibly  and  accurately  the  feelings  of  nature,  becaufe  nature 
has  not  two  languages. 

This  opinion  was  aflented  to  unanimoufly,  and  the  conver- 
fation  ended. 

^  Dejiictr,  Phalcr.  dc  Elocut.  c?p,  i8i- 
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C  H  Au  P.    LXXII- 

Summary  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Coajl  ofjlfia,  and  f ever al  of  the 
neighbouring  IJlands* 

X  HILOTAS  had,  in  the  ifle  of  Samos,  po&ei&ons  which  re« 
quired  his  prefence.  I  propofed  to  hioa  to  fet  out  before  the 
time  he  intended  ;  to  go  firft  to  Chios,  and  thence  to  pafs  over 
to  the  continent,  and  make  the  tour  of  the  Greek  cities  in 
J£olia,  Ionia,  and  Doris  $  afterward  to  vifit  the  iflands  of 
Rhodes  and  Crete,  and  take  in  our  waj  back  thofe  fijtuated 
near  the  coafts  of  A(ia,  as  Aftjpalsea,  Cos,  and  Patmos  ;  and 
thence  to  proceed  to  Samoa.  The  relation  of  this  voyage 
would  be  much  too  long  and  tedious  )  I  ihall  therefore  only 
extraft  from  my  journal  fuch  particulars  as  appear  Co  me 
fuitable  to  the  general  plan  of  this  work. 

ApoUodorus  committed  to  our  care  his  fon  Lyfis,  who  had 
now  finilbed  his  exercifes.  Several  of  our  friends  were  de- 
firous  to  accompany  us,  and,  among  others,  Stratonicus,  a 
celebrated  player  on  the  cithara ;  extremely  amiable  in  his 
carriage  to  thofe  for  whom  he  had  a  friendfliip,  but  no  Icfs 
formidable  to  thofe  for  whom  he  had  none  ;  for  his  repartees, 
which  were  very  frequent,  were  often  exquiCtely  keen  and 
fatirical.  He  paiTed  his  life  in  travelliixg  through  the  different 
countries  of  Greece',  and  was  then  juft  arrived  from  the  city 
of  ^nos  in  Thrace.  We  afked  him  how  he  found  the  climate. 
*•  It  is  winter  there,"  faid  he,  "  during  four  months  in  the 
year,  and  cold  weather  during  the  other  eight  ^."  In  I  know 
not  what  place,  having  promifed  to  give  public  ledures  on  his 
art,  he  was  attended  by  only  two  pupils.  He  taught  in  a  hall 
in  which  were  the  ftatues  of  the  nine  Mufes  and  Apollo.  "  How 

^  Athcn.  lib.  8.  cap.  lo.  p.  350,  E.  '  Id.  ibid.  p«  35i>  C 
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znanj  fcholars  have  you  ?"  aflced  fome  perfon.  *'  Twelve," 
replied  he,  "  the  gods  included  «.'* 

The  ifland  of  Chios,  at  which  we  firft  arrived,  is  one  of 
the  largefl  and  mod  celebrated  of  the  iCands  of  the  iEgean 
fea.  Several  chains  of  mountains,  crowned  with  beautiful 
trees,  form  delicious  valleys  **  j  and  the  hills  are  in  many 
places  covered  with  vines,  the  grapes  of  which  produce  an 
excellent  wine.  That  of  a  diftrid  named  Arvifia  is  particu- 
larly efleemed  K 

The  inhabitants  pretend  to  have  taught  other  nations  the 
art  of  cultivating  the  vine  ^,  They  indulge  in  good  eating 
and  drinking  '.  One  day  when  we  dined  at  the  houfe  of  one 
of  the  principal  perfons  in  the  iiland,  the  convcrfation  turned 
on  the  famous  queftion  of  the  country  of  Homer.  Various 
cities  and  flates  afpire  to  tlie  honour  of  having  given  birth  to 
that  celebrated  man  ^  i  but  the  claims  of  all  but  Chios  were 
rejefted  with  contempt,  and  the  latter  warmly  defended.  A- 
mong  other  proofs  of  their  validity,  we  were  told  that  the 
defcendants  of  Homer  Aill  remained  in  the  ifland,  and  were 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Homer idse  °.  At  the  fame  inftant 
we  faw  two  of  them  enter,  habited  in  magnificent  robes, 
and  with  golden  crowns  on  their  heads  ^.  They  did  not  re- 
hearfe  the  eulogium  of  the  poet,  but  offered  to  him  a  more 
precioijis  incenfe.  After  an  invocation  to  Jupiter  p,  they  fang, 
alternately,  feveral  feled  cxtrafts  from  the  Iliad,  and  per- 
formed their  parts  with  fuch  judgment  and  propriety,  that 
we  difcovered  new  beauties  in  the  parages  that  had  before 
mod  excited  our  admiration. 


S  Id.  iVid.  cap.  9.  p.  348,  D. 

b  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  6,  cap. 
iS.  p.  265.  Scq>h.  in  XUs.  Tourncf, 
Voyag:  t.  i.  p.  371.  Voyajf.  de  la 
Gtlte  par  M.  le  Comce  de  Choifeul 
Goofier,  chap.  ^.  p.  87. 

i  Strali.  lib.  14.  p.  645.  Plin.  lib. 
14.  cap.  7.  t.  i.  p.  y%%.  Athcn.  lib.  Z. 
p.  29  et  3?. 


k  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  x.  c. 
20.  p.  26. 

'  Athen.  lib.  i.  p.  15. 

™  Allat.  dc  Patr.  Homer,  cap.  i. 

°  Strab.  Ub.  14.  p.  64^.  Ifocr.  He. 
len.  Encom.  t.  ii.  p.  144.    Harpocr.  in 

°  Plat,  in  Ion.  t.  i.  p.  53«  et  535, 
P  Pind.  in  Nem.  a.  t.  i.    Schol.  ib. 
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This  people  had  for  fome  time  been  in  pofleflion  of  the 
empire  of  the  fea  **  j  but  their  power  and  riches  became  fatal 
to  them.  We  mud  in  juftice  acknowledge  that,  in  the  wars 
againft  the  Perfians,  Lacedaemonians,  and  Athenians,  they 
afted  with  the  fame  prudence  both  in  wrofperous  and  adverfc 
fortune  ^  ;  but  they  are  deferving  cenfure  for  having  intro- 
duced the  cuftom  of  trafficking  in  flaves.  The  oracle,  informed 
of  their  crime,  declared,  that  it  had  drawn  on  them  the  anger 
of  heaven  * ;  one  of  the  nobleft,  but  at  the  fame  time  leaft 
regarded,  anfvvers  which  the  gods  have  communicated  t* 
men. 

From  Chios  we  proceeded  to  Cyme  in  iEoJia,  and  thence 
took  our  departure  to  vifit  the  flourirtiing  cities  which  bound 
the  empire  of  the  Perfians  on  the  fide  of  the  i^gearffea.  But 
it  will  be  proper  to  preface  what  I  fliall  have  to  fay  concern- 
ing them  with  a  few  introdudory  remarks. 

In  the  moft  ancient  times  the  Greeks  were  divided  into^hrec 
great  tribes,  the  Dorians,  the  -^olians,  and  the  lonians  ^. 
Thefe  names,  it  is  faid,  were  given  them  by  the  children  of 
Deucalion,  who  reigned  in  Theflaly.  Two  of  his  fons,  Dorus 
and  JEolnsfy  and  his  grandfon  Ion,  having  fettled  in  different 
diftrifts  of  Greece,  the  people  who  had  been  civilized,  or  at 
leaft  united  in  fociety,  by  the  care  of  thefe  ftrangers,  efteemed 
it  an  honour  to  bear  their  names,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
diff#ent  fchools  of  philofophy  are  diftinguiflied  by  thofe  of 
their  founders. 

The  three  great  divifions  I  have  here  pointed  out,  flill  re- 
main diftinft  by  differences  more  or  lefs  fenfible.  The  Greek 
language  prefents  us  with  three  principal  dialefts,  the  Dorian, 
the  -^olian,  and  the  Ionian  ",  whiqh  have  numberlefs  fub- 
divifions.     The  Dorian,  which  is   fpoken   at  Lacedaemon,  in. 


^  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  645. 

'  Thucyd   lib.  8.  cap.  24. 

*  Thcopomp  ap.  Athen.  lib.  5.  cap. 
18.  p.  265,  %66.  Kuftath.  in  OJyiT 
lib,  3.  p.  146a,  lin.  3j» 


^  Heracl.  Punt.  ap.  Athcn.  lib.  14 
cap.  5  p  614. 

"  D I  exarch.  Stat.  Grsc.  ap.  Geogry 
Min.  t.  ii.  p.  a(. 
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Argolis,  Ht  Rhodes,  in  Crete,  Sicily,  &c.  is  in  all  thefe 
places  the  foundation  of  particular  idioms  *.  The  fame  is 
true  of  the  Ionian  "f.  As  to  the  Aolian,  it  is  frequenilj  con- 
founded with  the  Doric  ;  and  as  this  union  takes  place  alfo  in 
other  eflential  points,  it  is  only  between  the  Dorians  and  Io« 
nians  that  a  parallel  can  be  drawn.  This  I  fliall  not  under- 
take to  perform  ;  I  fhall  only  make  one  general  obfervation« 
The  manners  of  the  former  have  ever  been  fe^ere  ;  and  the 
charaderiftics  of  their  architedure,  language,  and  poetry, 
are  grandeur  and  fimpHcity.  The  latter  more  early  made  a 
progrefs  in  refinement  \  and  all  the  works  they  produce  are 
diftinguiihed  by  eltgance  and  tafte. 

A  kind  of  mutual  antipathy  prevails  between  them  '  ;  per- 
haps becaufe  Lacedaemon  holds  the  firft  place  among  the  Doric 
Hates,  and  Athens  among  the  Ionian '  ;  or,  perhaps,  becaufe 
it  is  impoflible  that  men  Ifaould  be  arranged  in  clafles  without 
a  kind  of  hoftile  divifion.  However  this  may  be,  the  Dori- 
ans have  acquired  a  charader  which  every  where  commands 
more  refped  than  that  of  the  lonians,  who  in  fome  places 
would  even  bluih  to  be  called  by  that  denomination  ^.  This 
contempt,  which  the  Athenians  have  never  experienced,  has 
greatly  increafed  fince  the  lonians  of  Afia  have  fufFered  them- 
felves  to  be  enflaved  fometimes  by  individual  tyrants,  and 
Jbmetimes  by  the  barbarous  nations. 

About  two  centuries  after  the  war  of  Troy,  a  colony  of 
thcfe  lonians  fettled  on  the  coaft  of  Afia,  whence  they  had 
driven  the  ancient  inhabitants  ^.  A  (hort  time  before,  fome 
«£olians  had  feized  on  the  country  to  the  north  of  Ionia  ^, 
and  that  which  lies  to  the  Couth  had  fallen  into  the  hands  -  of 
•>the  Dorians  ^     Thefe  three  diflridls  form,  on  the  fea  coad. 


*  Meurf.  in  Cret.  cap.  15.   Maltair. 
•Introd.  in  Grxc  Dialed,  p.  vii. 

^  Herodot.  lib.  I.  cap.  14a. 
2  Thacyd.  lib.  6.  cap.  80,  8x. 

*  ^Hcrodor.  lib.  1.  cap.  j6, 

^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  143.  , 


^  Marm.  Oxon.  epoch,  zg.  Strab, 
lib.  14.  p.  63a.  ^lian.  Var.  Hilt.  lib. 
8.  cap.  5.     Paufan.  lib.' 7.  c.  a.  p    ^2$. 

d  Strab.  lib.  13.  p  581  ^  lib.  14. 
p.  632. 

^  Prxd.  in  Marm.  Oxon.  p.  2'^S' 

H  iiij  T 
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a  flip  of  land  which,  in  a  right  line,  may  be  about  1700  ftadia  * 
in  lengthy  and  about  460  f  broad,  at  its  greateft  breadth.  I 
do  not  conclude  in  this  eftimate  the  iilands  of  Rhodes,  Cos^ 
Samosy  Chios,  ^d  Leibos,  though  they  make  a  part  of  the 
three  colonies. 

The  country  which  they  occupied  on  the  continent  is  re- 
nowned for  its  riches  and  beauty.  Every  where  the  coaft  b 
happily  diyerfified  by  capes  and  bays,  around  which  ufik  a 
number  of  towns  and  cities.  Numerous  rivers,  fome  of 
which  appear  to  multiply  themfelves  by  their  frequent  wind* 
ifigs,  carry  plenty  through  the  plains.  Though  the  foil  of 
Ionia  is  not  equal  in  fertility  to  that  of  iEolia  ^,  the  former 
country  enjoys  a  more  ferene  iky  and  a  more  equal  tempera- 
ture than  the  latter  '• 

The  iEoIians  poflefs,  on  the  continent,  eleven  cities,  the 
deputies  of  which  afljspahle  on  certain  occafions  in  that  of 
Cyme  K  The  confederation  of  the  loaians  is  formed  between 
twelve  principal  cities.  Their  deputies  meet  annually  at  a 
temple  of  Neptune,  fituatedin  a  facred  grove,  beneath  Mount 
Mycale,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Ephefus.  After  a  facrifice 
vtrhich  the  other  lonians  are  not  permitted  to  be  prefent  at,  and 
at  which  a  yoting  man  of  Priene  prefidea,  the  affairs  of  the 
province  are  deliberated  on  K  The  Doric  dates  aiTemble  at 
the  promontory  Triopiam ;  and  the  city  of  Cnidus,  the  iile 
of  Cos,  and  the  three  cities  of  Rhodes,  alone  poilefs  the  right 
of  fending  deputies  to  them  ^. 

Nearly  in  this  manner  was  it  that  the  general  aflemblies  of 
the  Aiiatic  Greeks  were  regulated  in  the  earlieft  times- 
Tranquil  in  their  new  habitations,  they  cultivated  in  jwace 
their  fertile  ields,  and  were  invited  by  their  fituation  to  tranf- 


*  64  leagues, 
f  About  174  Icaguet. 
f  Hcrodot.  lib   I  cap.  149. 
B  Id.  ibid.  cap.  143 ;  Paulan.  lib. 
<ap-5-P-5J3.53J- 

b  Hciodot.  ibid,  cap.  149)  Xi7« 


»  M.  ibid.  cap.  143,  X4S,  i;a  Strab« 
lib.  8.  p.  384;  lib.  14  p.  639.  Dtpd. 
Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  364. 

k  M  ibid.  cap.  144.  Dionyf.  Halic. 
Anci^.  Koman.  L'4.  }  aj.  t.  ii  p.  70a 
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port  their  commodities  from  coaft  to  coaft.  Their  commerce 
foon  increafed  with  their  induftry.  They  afterward  were  feea 
to  fettle  in  Egypt,  to  brave  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhene  feas, 
to  build  a  city  in  Coriica,  and  to  extend  their  navigation  evea 
to  the  ifland  of  TarteiTus,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ^ 

Their  firft  fuccefs  had  however  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
nation  too  near  to  them  not  to  be  formidable.  The  kings  of 
Lydia,  of  which  Sardes  was  the  capital^  feized  on  fome  of  their 
cities  ^ :  Croefus  conquered  them  all,  and  impofed  on  them  a 
tribute  ^.  Cyrus,  before  he  attacked  the  latter  prince,  pro- 
pofed  to  them  to  join  their  arms  to  his,  which  they  refufed  ^. 
After  his  vidory,  he  difdained  to  receive  their  fubmii&on,  and 
ordered  one  of  his  generals  to  march  againft  them,  who  added 
them  to  the  Perfian  empire  by  right  of  conqucft  p. 

Under  Darius,  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  they  revolted  ** ;  and  foOn 
after,  fopported  by  thi  Athenians,  burned  the  city  of  Sardes, 
and  kindled  between  the  Perfians  and  the  Greeks  that  fatal 
hatred  which  torrents  of  blood  have  not  yet  extinguilhed. 
Subjugated  a  fecond  time  by  the  former  ^f  who  compelled 
them  to  fiimifh  them  with  ihips  againft  the  latter »,  they 
Ihook  off  their  yoke  after  the  battle  of  Mycale  ^  During 
the  Pcloponneliaa  war  they  were  fometimes  in  alliance  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  but  more  frequently  with  the  Athenians, 
to  whom  they  at  length  became  fubjed  "•  Some  years  after 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas  reilored  them  for  ever  to  their  ancient 
matters. 

Thus,  during  about  two  centuries,  the  Greeks  of  Aila 
were  only  occupied  in  wearing,  breaking,  and  refuming  their 
chains.  Peace  was  to  them  what  it  is  to  all  civilized  ftates, 
a  fluiAber  which,  for  a  (hort  time,  fufpends  their  labours. 


1  Id.  ibid.  cap.  163,  165 ;  lib.  %•  c. 
Z78 ;  lib.  3.  cap.  26;  lib.  4.  cap.  159. 
Strib,  lib.  7.  p.  Soi. 

«  Id.  ibid.  cap.  14, 15, 16. 

°  Id.  ibid.  cap.  6  et  %j. 

^  Zd,^ibid.  cap,  7^. 


P  Id.  ibid,  cap.  141.    Thucyd.  lib. 
.  cap.  16. 

*i  Id.  lib.  5.  cap.  98. 
'  Id.  lib.  6.  cap.  $% ;  lib.  7.  cap.  9. 
s  Id.  lib.  8.  cap.  85,  90. 
*  Id.  Kb.  9.  cap.  104. 
*•  Thucyd.  Ub.  6.  cap  76,  77. 
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In  the  courfe  of  thefe  calamitous  revolutions,  fome  cities  made 
an  obftinate  refiflance  againft  their  enemies,  and  others  ex- 
hibited the  nobleft  examples  of  c  uragc.  The  inhabitants  of 
Tcos  and  Phocaea  abandoned  the  tombs  of  their  fathers  ;  the 
former  removedto  Abdera  in  Thrace,  and  a  part  of  the  latter, 
after  having  long  wandered  on  the  waves,  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  cities  of  Elca  In  Italy*  and  Marfeilles  in  Gaal. 

The  defcendants  of  thofe  who  fubmitted  to  remain  in  fub- 
je^ion  to  P^rfia,  paid  to  that  empire  the  tribute  which 
Darius  had  impofed  on  their  anceftors  7.  In  the  general  di- 
▼ifiott  which  that  prince  made  of  all  the  provinces  of  his  em- 
pire, iEolia,  Ionia,  and  Doris,  joined  to  Pamphylia,  Lycia, 
and  other  countries,  were  taxed  in  perpetuity  at  four  hundred 
talents  ^  *  ;  a  fum  which  will  not  appear  exorbitant  if  we 
confidcr  the  extent,  fertility,  and  commerce  cf  thefe  countl-ics. 
As  the  levying  of  this  impoft  occafioned  various  iifputes  be- 
tween the  different  cities,  and  between  individuals,  Arta- 
phernes,  the  brother  of  Darius,  having  caufed  the  lands  on 
which  it  was  affefled  to  be  meafured,  in  parafangs  t>  procur- 
ed a  proportionable  table  of  the  fums  to  be  paid  by  each  con- 
tributor to  be  drawn  up,  to  which  he  obtained  the  confent  of 
the  feveral  deputies,  in  order  to  prevent  any  future  conten- 
tion '. 

We  perceive  from  this  example  that  the  court  of  Sufa  was 
defirous  to  retain  the  Greeks,  its  fubjefls,  in  fubmiffion  ra- 
ther than  in  fervitude  ;  it  had  even  left  them  their  laws,  their 
feftivals,  and  their  provincial  affemblies.  But,  by  a  falfe 
policy,  the  fovereign  frequently  granted  the  domain,  at  lead 
the  adminifl ration  of  the  government,  of  a  'Greek  city  to-one 
of  its  citizens,  who^  after  having  engaged  for  the  fidelity  of 
his  countrymen,  excited  them  to  revolt,  or  exercifed  over 
them  an  abfolutc  authority  ^.     They  were  then  at  once  ex- 


*  Hcrodot.  lib.  I   cap.  164.168. 

>    Id.  ibid,   cap    6,  27.     Xcn.  Hift. 
GrTccUh.  3.  p  ^c  J. 
'''  Id.  lib.  3.  cap.  90. 

•  A^QUt  2,5CO,CGo  !ivrc^(  104,166! ) 


f  That  is  to  fay  io  fquare*  p^rafani^s. 
The  parafang  was  tquai  to  216S  toilet 
(2  miles  6  furlor.gs). 

^  Id.  lil»,  6  cap  4K 

b  Id.    lib.j,tfcec|by(bjQQgl6ib.    5. 
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Mfed  to  the  arrogance  of  the  governor-general  of  the  province, 
and  the  oppreffions  of  particular  governors  whom  he  proted- 
cd ;  and,  as  the\  were  too  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  their  complaints  r^irely  readied  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
In  vain  was  it  that  even  Mardonius,  who  commanded  the 
Perfian  army  under  Xerxes,  endeavoured  to  reftore  the  confti- 
tution  to  its  original  principles.  Having  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Sardes,  he  re-eftabliftied  the  democracy  in  the  cities 
of  I  nia,  and  expelled  the  fubaltern  tyrants  ^  ;  but  they  foon 
returned  **,  becaufe  the  fucceflbrs  of  Darius,  wifliing  to  be- 
ftcA'  rewards  on  their  fiaterers,  found  no  mode  of  doing  this 
fo  eafy  as  tljat  of  abandoning  to  them  the  pillage  of  a  diflant 
city.  At  prefent  fuch  grants  are  more  rarely  conferred  ;  but 
the  Afiatic  Greeks,  enervated  by  pleafure,  have  every  where 
fufFcred  the  oligarchy  to  become  eftabliflbed  on  the  ruins  of 
the  popular  government  *^. 

If  we  confider  with  proper  attention  the  circumflances  in 
•which  they  were  iituated,  we  fball  be  convinced  that  it  was 
impoffible  they  fhould  preferve  complete  liberty.  The  king- 
dom of  Lydia,  which  afterward  became  one  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Perfian  empire,  bad  for  its  natural  boundary  the  iEgean 
'fea,  the  fliores  of  which  are  peopled  by  Greek  colonies.  They 
occupy  fo  narrow  a  fpace,  that  they  muft  neceflarily  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lydians  and  Perfians,  unlefs  they  took  proper 
meafures  for  their  defence.  But  by  a  defed  which  alfo  fub- 
fifts  among  the  confederate  republics  of  the  continent  of 
Greece,  not  only  ^olia,  Ionia,  and  Doris,  when  threatened 
with  invafion,  did  not  unite  their  forces  j  but  m  each  of  the 
three  provinces  the  decrees  of  the  general  aflembly  were  not 
obligatory  on  all  the  ftates  of  the  deputies  of  which  it  was 
compofed.     Thus  we  fee,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the  inhabit- 


cif,  27.     Ariftot.  dc  Rep.  lib.  5.  cap.  1       ^  Id.  lib.  6  cap.  43. 
ic.  t.  ii  p.  401.     [d.  Cur.  Rci  Famil  ^  Id  lib.  7.  cap.  85. 

4,  ii.  p.  J04.    Nep.  ID  Miiuad.  cap.  3.  I       ^  Arrian.  Ezpcd.  Alex,  lib  I.  p>  ^8* 
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ants  of  Miletus  made  a  feparate  peace  with  that  prince,  and 
delivered  up  the  other  cities  to  the  fury  of  their  enemies  ^ 

When  Greece  confented  to  take  arms  in  their  defence,  fhe 
drew  on  herfelf  the  innumerable  armies  of  the  Perfians ;  and, 
but  for  prodigies  of  chance  and  valour,  muft  have  funk  be- 
neath a  foreign  joke.  If  after  difaftrous  wars,  repeated 
through  a  whole  century,  (he  has  at  lad  renounced  the  ill- 
fated  project  of  breaking  the  chains  of  the  lonians,  it  is  be- 
caufe  ihe  has  at  length  been  convinced  that  their  fituation  and 
circumftanoes  oppofe  invincible  obftacles  to  their  emancipa- 
tion. This  the  fage  Bias  of  Priene  exprefsly  declared^  whea 
Cyrus  had  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  Lydia.  "  Stay  not 
here,"  faid  he  to  the  lonians,  **  to  iink  into  an  ignominious 
flavery  ;  embark  on  board  your  ihips,  travcrfe  the  feas^  and 
take  pofledion  of  Sardinia  and  the  neighbouring  iflands,  where 
you  may  ftill  enjoy  liberty  and  peace  ^." 

Twice  have  thefe  people  had  it  in  their  power  to  throw  off 
the  Perfian  yoke  ;  once  by  following  the  counfel  of  Bias,  and 
a  fecond  time  by  accepting  the  propofak  of  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, who,  after  the  termination  of  the  Median  war,  offered  to 
convey  them  back  into  Greece  ^  j  but  they  have  always  re- 
fufed  to  forfake  their  habitations  j  and  if  we  may  judge  from 
their  population  and  their  riches,  independence  was  not  ne«i 
ceffary  to  their  happinefs, 

I  return  to  the  narrative  of  my  travels,  from  which  I  have 
too  long  digreffed.  We  made  the  tour  of  the  three  Greek 
provinces  of  Aiia  ;  but,  as  I  have  faid  above,  I  (hall  confine 
.myfelf  in  my  account  of  them  to  a  few  general  obfervations. 

The  city  of  Cyme  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  ancient  in 
^olia.  The  inhabitants  had  been  defcribed  to  us  as  men  al- 
moil  ftupid  ;  but  we  foon  found  that  they  owed  this  charafter 
only  to  their  virtues.  The  next  day  after  our  arrival  it 
rained,  while  we  were  walking  in  the  forum,  which  is  fur- 

f  Herodot.  lib.  x.  cap.  14Z,  169.         |      ^  Id.  lib.  9.  cap.  zc6.    Died.  Sic 
f  Id.  ibid  cap.  170.      '  |  lib.  il.  p.  29. 
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rounded  with  porticoes  appertaining  to  the  republic.  We 
ixrere  about  to  take  ihelter  under  them,  but  were  withheld, 
becaufe  it  was  necefTarj  permilCon  fhould  firft  be  given.  A 
voice  exclaimed  :  *'  Enter  under  the  porticoes  ;"  and  imme* 
diatelj  every  perfon  ran  thither.  We  learned  that  they  had 
been  made  over  for  a  time  to  the  Creditors  of  the  ftate  ;  and 
as  the  people  pay  refpeft  to  their  property,  though  they,  ba 
the  other  hand,  would  blufh  to  leave  the  people  expofed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather^  it  is  faid  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Cyme  would  never  take  refuge  under  the  porticoes*  when 
it  rains,  unlefs  they  were  exprcfsly  defired.  It  is  alfo  faid, 
that  for  three  hundred  years  they  knew  not  that  they  poflefTed 
a  harbour,  becaufe  during  that  time  they  abftaincd  from  re- 
ceiving any  cuftoms  on  the  merchandize  which  was  brought 
to  them  from  foreign  countries  *• 

After  having  pafled  fome  days  at  Phocaea,  the  walls  of 
which  are  built  with  large  ftones  joined  together  with  the 
greateft  exa£tnefs  \  we  entered  the  vaft  and  rich  plains  which 
the  Hebrus  fertilizes  with  its  waters,  and  which  extend  from 
the  fea  (hore  to  beyond  Sardes  ^  The  pleafure  I  felt  in  ad- 
miring them  was  accompanied  with  a  melancholy  refledion. 
How  repeatedly,  faid  I,  have  thefe  fields  been  drenched  with 
human  blood"* !  and  how  many  times  yet  to  come  fliall  they 
again  be  enfanguined  ^  !  When  I  furveyed  a  fpacious  plain  ia 
Greece,  I  was  conftantly  informed,  Here,  on  fuch  an  occafion, 
fo  many  thoufand  Greeks  fell  in  battle:  but  in  Scythia,  it  jvas 
faid^  Thefe  fields,  the  eternal  abode  of  peace,  will  feed  fo 
many  thoufand  flieep. 

Our  road,  which  was  almoft  every  where  overfhadowed  by 
beautiful  andrachnes  ^,  led  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hermus, 
and  thence  our  view  extended  over  that  fuperb  bay,  formed 


1  Strab.]ib.  13.  p.  629. 
k  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  163. 
1  Scnib.  iib.  13,  p.  626,    Toarnef. 
Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  4^2, 

"^  Xcaopb.  Inftit.  Cyruf,  p.  Z58. 


afZ.    Paufaxu 


Diod.  Sic.  lib.  14.  p. 
lib.  3.  cap.  9.  p.  a%6, 

"  Lir.  lib.  37.  cap.  37. 

®  Tournef.  Vcjag.  t.  i.  p.  495« 
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tj  a  peninfula,  on  which  arc  the  cities  of  Erythrae  and  Tcos^ 
At  the  bottom  of  it  are  fome  fmall  viUages,  the  unfortunate 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Smyrna,  formerly  deftroyed  by 
the  Lydians  p.  They  ftill  bear  the  fame  name ;  and  Ihould 
favourable  circumflances  one  day  permit  the  inhabitants  to 
unite,  and  form  one  town,  defended  by  walls,  their  fituation. 
will  doubtlefs  attract  an  immenfe  commerce.  They  £howed 
us,  at  a  little  diftance  from  their  habitations,  a  grotto  from 
whjch  i  flues  a  fmall  ft  ream  they  name  Meles.  They  hold  this 
place  facred  ;  for  it  was  there,  as  they  pretend,  that  Homer 
cojnpofed  his  immortal  works  *>. 

In  the  road,  almoft  in  front  of  Smyrna,  is  the  ifland  of 
Clazomence,  which  derives  a  great  profit  from  its  oils  *"•  Its 
inhabitants  hold  one  of  the  firft  ranks  among  the  people  of 
Ionia.  They  told^us  the  means  they  once  employed  to  reftorc 
their  finances.  After  a  war  that  had  exhaufted  the  public 
trcafury,  they  found  they  were  indebted  to  the  difbanded  fol- 
diers  the  fum  of  twenty  talents  * ;  which  being  unable  to 
raife,  they  paid  them,  during  fome  years,  intereft  which  they 
fixed  at  five  per  cent.  They  afterward  ftruck  copper  money, 
to  which  they  afllixed  the  fame  value  as  if  it  were  filver.  The 
rich  confentcd  to  take  it,  the  debt  was  liquidated,  and  the  re- 
venues of  the  ft  ate,  adminiftered  with  oeconomy,  enabled  them 
gradually  to  call  in  the  adulterated  coin  circulated  in  com- 
merce'. 

The  petty  tyrants  formerly  eft ablifiied  in  Ionia  had  recourfe 
to  more  odious  means  to  acquire  riches.  The  following  fa£t 
was  related  to  us  at  Phocaea.  A  Rhodian  governed  that  city, 
who  had  cent  rived  to  form  two  oppofite  factions.  He  fepa- 
rately  and  fecretly  told  the  leaders  of  each,  that  their  enemies 
had  ofl'ered  ^im  I'uch  a  fum  of  money  to  declare  in  their  fa- 
vour ;   by   which  means   be   obtained   the  fame  price  from 


P  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  646. 
^  Pdufao.   lib.  7.   cap.  5.   p.  535. 
Ariftid  Qrat,  in  Smyro.  t.  i.  p.  408. 
'  Ariftot.   Cur.  Rci   Famil.    t.  ii. 


p.  504. 

•  i©8»o©o  litrct  (4^500 1.) 

^  Ap.  Ariftot.  Cur.  Rci  Fsimil.  t.  ii. 

p.  504* 
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f>oth^  and  afterward  effe£led  a  reconciliation  between  the  twa 
parties  ^ 

We  took  our  road  toward  the  fouth.  Befides  the  citiea 
-which  are  within  land,  we  vifited,  on  the  fea  fliore,  or  in  the 
environs,  Lebedos,  Colophon,  Ephefus,  Priene,  Miletus,  lafus^ 
MTjndus,  HalicarnalTus,  and  Cnidus. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ephefus  fhowed  ^s  with  regret  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  of  Diana,   equally  celebrated  for  its  antiquity 
and  its  magnificence  ^.     Fourteen  years  before,   it  had  been 
burnt,  not  by  lightning,  or  the  fury  of  »n  enemy,  biit  by  the 
caprice  of  an  individual,-  named  Heroftrarus,   who,  when  put 
to  the  torture,  confeffed  that  his  only  motive  was  to  eternize 
his  name  *.    The  general  affcmbly  of  the  ftates*  of  Ionia  pafled 
a  decree  to  condemn  this  fatal  name  to  oblivion ;  ^ut  the  pro- 
hibition to  record  it  can  only  fcrve  to  perpetuate  its  remem- 
brance ;  and  the  hiftorian  Theopompus  one  day  told  me,  that> 
Tvhen  he  relates  the  fad,  he  fliall  give  the  name  of  the  incen- 
diary y. 

Nothing  remains  of  this  fuperb  edifice  but  the  four  walls, 
and  fome  columns  which  rife  in  the  midft  of  ruins.  .  The  fire 
has  confumed  the  roof,  and  the  ornaments  which  decorated 
the  nave..  It  is  begun  to  be  rebuilt.  All  the  citizen*^  have 
contributed,  and  the  women  have  facrificed  their  jewels  ^, 
The  parts  which  the  fire  has  damaged  will  be  repaired,  and 
thofe  which  it  has  deftroyed  reftored  with  ft  ill  greater  mag- 
nificence, or  at  leaft  with  more  tafte.  The  beauty  of  the  in- 
fide  was  heightened  by  the  luftre  of  gold,  and  the  works  of 
feveral  celebrated  artifts  *  ;  but  it  will  now  derive  additional 
fplendour  from  the  tributes  of  painting  and  fculpture^,  which 
have  been  brought  to  petfedlion  in  thefe  modern  times.     Na 


^  Id.  ibid. 

"  Paulaa.  lib.  4.  cap.  31.  p.  357-      • 

*  Cicer.  dc  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  2.  cap. 
17.  t.  ii.  p.  436.  Plut.  in  Alex.  t.  i. 
p.  665.     Sotin.  cap.  40. 

y  Aul.  Gcll.  lil>.  ».  cup.  6  Vul. 
Max.  lib.  8.  cap.  14.    Eztcin.  No.  5. 


2  Ariftot.  Cur.  Rei  Famll.  t.  ii.  p. 
${)$,     Strab,  hb.  14.  p.  640. 

a  Ar.flijph.  in  Ntfb  v.  598.  Plin. 
lib.  34.  cap.  8.  t  ii  p  649. 

b  Mrab  lib.  14  p.  O41.  Piia.  Uk. 
35.  cap.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  697. 
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change  will  be  made  in  the  form  of  the  ilatue,  a  form  ancient- 
ly borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  and  which  is  alfo  found  in 
feVeral  Greek  cities  ^.  The  goddefs  bears  on  her  head  a 
tower ;  two  iron  rods  fupport  the  hands,  and  the  bodj  ter- 
minates in  a  (heath  enriched  with  figures  of  animals  and  other 
fjmbols  *• 

The  Ephefians  have  a  very  wife  law  relative  to  the  con- 
firuftion  of  public  edifices.  The  archite6t  whofe  plan  is  cho- 
fen,  enters  into  a  bond  by  which  he  engages  all  his  property. 
If  he  exadly  fulfils  the  conditions  of  his  agreement,  honours 
are  decreed  him :  if  the  expence  exceeds  the  fum  ffipulated 
only  by  one  quarter,  the  furplus  is  paid  from  the  public  trea- 
fury ;  but  if  it  amounts  to  more,  the  property  of  the  archi- 
ted  is  taken  to  pay  the  remainder^. 

We  next  proceeded  to  Miletus,  and  furveyed  with  admira- 
tion its  temples,  feftivals,  manufadures,  harbours^  and  the 
innumerable  concourfe  of  ikips,  mariners,  and  workmen,  there 
perpetually  in  motion.  This  city  is  the  abode  of  opulence^ 
learning  and  pleafure :  it  is  the  Athens  of  Ionia.  Doris, 
daughter  of  the  Ocean,  had  by  Nereus  fifty  daughters,  named 
Nereides,  all  dillinguiihed  by  various  charms  \  Miletus  has 
fent  forth  a  ftill  greater  number  of  colonies,  which  perpetuate 
her  glory  on  the  coafts  of  the  Hellefpont,  the  Propontis,  and 
the  Euxine  fea '  t-  Their  metropolis  gave  birth  to  the  firft 
hiftorians  and  the  firft  philofophers,  and  boafts  of  having  pro- 
duced Afpafia,  and  the  moft  beautiful  and  accompliflied  courte- 
fans.  On  certain  occafions  the  interefls  of  her  commerce 
have  compelled  her  to  prefer  peace  to  war  ;  on  others  flie  has 
laid  down  her  arms  without  having  difgraced  them;    and 


«  PaufftD.  lib.  4.  cap.  31.  p.  357. 
*  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
d  VitniT.  Prcf.  lib.  10.  p  tC3. 
^  HcHod.  de  Ocner.  Beor.  y,  7,41, 
f  Ephor.  ap.  Athen.  hb.  u.  p.  523. 
Sirab.  lib.  14-  p.  635.    Scnec.  de  Con- 


foht.  ad  Hclv.  cap.  6.    Plin.  lib.  5- 
cap.  29.  e.  i.  p.  278. 

t  Seneca  attributes  to  Miletttt  fe- 
▼enty-five  coloniei;  Pliny  more'  tbaa 
eighty.    See  the  citationi. 
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tience  the  piroverb.   The  Milefians  were  yaliant   in   times 

Within  the  walls  the  city  is  adorned  bj  the  produfti<ma 
of  the  arts,  and  without  embelliihed  hj  the  riches  of  nature. 
How  often  have  we  di  reded  our  fleps  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mseander,*  which,  after  having  received  numerous  rivers, 
and  bathed  the  walls  of  various  cities,  rolls  its  Waters,  in 
innumerable  windings,  through  the  plain  which  is  honoured 
bj  bearing  its  name,  and  proudly  ornaments  its  courfe  with 
the  plenty  it  creates  *• !  How  often,  feated  on  the  turf  which 
borders  its  flowery  margin,  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  the 
moft  delightful  profpeds,  and  unable  to  fatiate  our  fenfes 
with  the  purity  and  ferene  fplendour  of  the  air  and  iky ', 
have  we  not  felt  a  delicious  languor  infinuate  itfelf  into  our 
fouls,  and  throw  us,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  into  the  intoxication 
of  happinefs  !  Such  is  the  influence  of  the  climate  of  Ionia : 
and  as  moral  caufes,  far  from  correfting,  have  only  tended  t6 
increafe  it,  *the  lonians  are  become  the  moft  eflTeminate,  but 
at  the  fame  time  are  to  be  numbered  among  the  moft  amiable 
people  of  Greece, 

In  their  ideas,  ferttiments,  and  manners  \  a  certain  foft- 
nefs  prevails,  which  conftitutes  the  charm  of  fociety ;  and  in 
their  mufic  and  dances  *,  a  liberty  which  at  firft  offends,  but 
at  length  feduces.  They  have  added  new  charms  to  plea- 
fure,  and  enriched  their  luxury  by  inventions.  Numer- 
ous feftivals  occupy  them  at  home,  or  attraft  them  to  the 
neighbouring  cities,  where  the  men  appear  in  magnificent  ha- 
bits, and  the  womtn  in  all  the  elegance  of  female  ornament. 


*  Athen.  lib.  12.  p.  523.  Ariftoph. 
in  Plat  ▼  1003. 

*i  Hcrortor.  iib  7.  cap.  26.  Strab. 
lib.  12.  p  577,578. 

»  !•'.  lib.  I.  tip.  144.  Paufan.  lib. 
^«ap•5.p.  533  53S'  ChandLTfav. 
in  Alia  Minor,  chaf .  ax.  p.  78. 


k  Ariftoph^  in  Thefm.  ▼.  170.  Schoh 
ibid.  Id.  in  £cclef.  r.  0x3.  Plat.  6c 
Leg.  lib.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  680.  Ephor.  et 
Hcradid.  ap.  Athen  iib.  i%  cap.  5.  p. 

I  Horat  lib.  3.  od.  6.  ▼.  w.  Athca. 
lib.  14.  cap.  5.  p.  625. 
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wod  ^ith  aiU  tho  defire  of  pleafing  °*.  Hence  the  reverence 
they  prefetre  for  the  ancient  traditions  which  juftify  their 
propenfkj  to  pleafure.  Near  Miktus  we  were  conduced  to 
the  fountain  of  Biblis,  where  that  unhappy  princefs  expired 
with  love  and  grief'*.  We  were  alfo  fhown  Mount  Latmos, 
where  Diana  granted  her  favours  to  the  youth  Endymion  ^» 
At  Samoa  unfortunate  lovers  addref$  their  vows  to  tbe  manes 
of  Leontichus  and  Rhadina  p. 

When  we  ge  up  the  Nile  from  Memphis  ,  to  Thebes^  we 
fiirvcy  on  each  iide  m9numeat3  of  every  kind,  among  which 
pyramids  and  obelift:s  at  intervals  lift  their  heads.     Bat  a 
fcene  a  thoufand  times  more  interefting  ofibrs  itfelf  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  attentive  traveller,  who  takes  his  departure 
from  the  port  of  HalicarnafTus  to  proceed  to  the  peninfula  of 
Erytiirae.     In  this  paffage,  which,  in  a  right  line,   is  only  of 
about  nine  hundred  ftadia  *,  he  views  a  multitude  of  cities 
fcattered  over  tlie  coafis  of  the  continent  and  the  neighbour. 
ing  iflands.     Never  within  Oichr  a  narrow  fpace  did  nature 
produce  fo  great  a  number  of  men  of  diilinguifhed  talents 
and  fublime  genius.     Herodotus  was  born  at  HalicamaiTus, 
Hippocrates  at  Cos,  Thales  at  Miletus,  Pjthagoras  at  Samos, 
l^rrhafius  at  Ephefns  f ,  Xenophanes  t  ^^  Colophon,  Ana- 
creon  at  Teos,  Anaxagoras  at  Clazomenae,  and  Homer  every 
where  f  for  I  have  already  faid  that  the  honour  of  having 
given  birth  to  the  latter  excites  a  great  rivalry  through  all 
this  country.     I  have  not  included  in  this  lift  all  the  cele- 
brated writers  of  Ionia.;,  for  the  fame  reafon  that,  when  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  deities  of  Olympus,,  we  only  mention  the  greateft 
gods. 


™  Xenophan.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  t%, 
p.  546. 

n  Paufao.  lib.  7.  cap,  5.  p.  535. 
CoDoo.  ap.  Phot.  p.  423*  Ovid.  Me- 
tam.  lib.  9.  ▼.  454- 

«  Pan'an.  lib.  5.  cap.  l  p.  376. 
Plin.  Lb;  ».  cap.  9.  t.  i.  p.  7^*  Hcfych. 


in  *Ei^/i.  &c. 

P  Id.  ibid. 

•  About  34  leaguei. 

t  Apelles  alfo  was  born  in  thit- 
country ;  at  Cos  according  tofome,  and 
at  £phefni  according  to  otbert. 

\  The  founder  of  the  Eicw  iUiool* 
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jjfrom  Ionia,  properlj  fo  called,  we  paffed  into  Doris,  which 
makes  a  part  of  ancient  Garia.  Cnidus,  fituated  near  the 
promontory  Triopium,  gave  birth  to  the  hifiorian  Ctefias ; 
as  alfo  to  the  aftronomer  Eudoxin,  who  has  lived  in  our 
time.  We  were  flhown,  as  we  pafled  bj,  the  houfe  in  which 
the  latter  made  his  obfervations  ^  ;  and  foon  after  found  our- 
felves  in  the  prefence  of  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles.  This  fta- 
tue  had  juft  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  fmall  temple,  which 
received  light  by  two  oppofite  doors,  in  order  that  a  gentle 
light  might  fall  on  it  on  every  fide  *".  But  how  may  it  be 
poiGble  to  defcribe  the  furprife  we  felt  at  the  firft  view,  and 
the  illuiions  which  quickly  followed  !  We  lent  our  own  feel- 
ings to  the  marble*,  and  feemed  to  hear  it  figh.  Two  pupils 
of  Ptaxitele-;,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Athens  to  fludy 
this  mafter^i^piece  of  art,  pointed  out  to  us  the  beauties  of 
vrhich  we  felt  the'  effeA,  without  penetrating  the  cauft* 
Among  the  by-ftanders  one  faid — "  Venus  has  forfaken  O* 
lympus,  and  come  down  to  dwell  with  us  :**  another  faid— 
'•  If  Juno  and  Minerva  fliould  now  behold  her,  they  would 
no  more  complain  of  the  judgment  of  Paris  ^  :*^  and  a  third 
exclaimed,  **  The  goddefs  formerly  deigned  to  exhibit  her 
charms  without  a  veil  to  Paris,  Anchifes,  and  Adonis.  Has 
(he  been  feen  in  the  fame  manner  by  Praxiteles  **  ?**  "  Tes,*' 
replied  one  of  his  pupils^  "  and  under  the  form  of  Phryne'^.** 
In  fad,  at  the  firft  fight  we  had  recognized  the  look  and  fea- 
tures of  that  famous  courtefan  ^  and  our  young  artifts  difco- 
▼ered,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  ftatue  had  the  enchanting 
finile  of  another  miftrefs  of  Praxiteles^  named  Cratine  7. 


^  Strab.   lib.  %,  p.  119;  lib,    4.  p. 

'  PUd.  lib.  36    cap.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  746. 
L,«cian.  in  Amor.  §  13.  t.  11.  p.  41 1. 
*  Diod.   Sic.  EcIoF.  ex  lib.  %6'  P- 


'  Anthol.  lib.  4.  cap.  xi.  p.  333. 

"  Id^ibid.  p.  024. 

*  Athcn  lib.  13.  cap.  6.  p.  591. 

^  Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p. 
47'  JLucian.  in  Amor.  {  1 1<  t.  ii.  p« 
411. 
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Tkus  have  the  painters  and  fculptors,  taking  their  miftfdle^ 
for  their  models,  exhibited  them  to  public  veneration  under 
the  name  of  different  divinities.  In  like  manner,  in  defigning 
the  head  of  Mercury,  they  have  copied  the  features  of  Al- 
cibiades  ^. 

The  Cnidians  afe  proud  of  a  treafure  which  at  once  pro« 
.motes  the  interefls  of  their  commerce,  and  contributes  ta  their 
glory.  Among  a  people  devoted  to  fuperftition,  and  paflion- 
ately  in  love  with  the  arts,  an  oracle  or  a  ceiebtated  monu- 
ment is  fufficient  lo  attrafl:  ftrangers,  who  frequently  crofs 
the  feas,  to  repair  to  Cnidus,  and  contemplate  the  fineft  work 
which  ever  came  from  the  hands  of  Praxiteles  *  *. 

Lyfias,  who  was  unable  to  take  his  eyes  froxA  the  ftatue, 
czpreiTed  his  admiration  in  the  moil  exaggerated  ternis ;  and 
exclaimed,  from  time  to  time.  Never  did  nature  produce 
any  thing  fo  perfefl:.  But  how,  replied  I,  can  you  be  cer- 
tain that,  among  the  infinite  immber  of  forms  which  flie  has 
given  to  the  human  body,  there  may  not  be  fome  one  which 
even  furpaffes  in  beauty  that  you  have  before  your  ejes  ?  ' 
Have  you  examined  all  the  bodies  which  have  exifted,  or 
which  nowexift? — You  will  at  leaft  confcfs,  anfwered  he, 
that  art  multiplies  thefe  models ;  and  tfiat,  by  carefully  col- 
ItGLing  the  beauties  fcattered  among  different  individuab  ^,  it 
has  found  the  fecret  of  remedying  the  unpardonable  negli- 
gence of  nature.  Is  not  the  human  form  exhibited  with  more 
fplendour  and  dignity  in  the  workfhops  of  our  artifts  than 
among  all  the  families  of  Greece  ?  In  the  eyes  of  nature 
l*eplied  I,  nothing  is  beautiful,  nothing  deformed ;  all  is  or- 
der. Little  does  flie  regard  that,  from  her  innumerable  com- 
binations, a  form  may  refult  poflefled  of  all  the  perfeftions, 
or  all  the  defefts,  which  we  attribute  to  the  human  body : 


2  W.  ibid. 

*  Plin.  lib.  36.  cap.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  726. 

*  Some  coins  (Iruck  at  Cnidut,  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empcrofs,  re- 
prefent,  it  is  fuppofed,  the  Venus  of 
prazitelci/    Wiih  her  right  hand  the 


goddefs  conceals  her  fex,  and  in  her 
left  holds  a  linen  cloth  over  a  TefTel 
containing  perfumes. 

b  Xenoph.   Memor.  lib.  3.  p.  7  8 1. 
Cicer.  de  InYcar.  lib.  a.  c.  1. 1  L  p.  75* 
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licr  fiogle  objcft  is,  to  preferve  that  harmony  which,  con- 
neding  by  invifible  ehains  the  minuteft  parts  of  the  univerfe 
to  the  great  whole,  condnda  them  filently  to  the  end  fhe  has 
propofed.  Reverence  therefore  her  operations  ;  they  are  of 
fo  exalted  a  kind,  that  the  leaft  refledion  would  difcover  to 
you  more  real  beauties  in  an  infeft  than  in  this  ftatue. 

Lyfias,  indignant  at  the  blafphemies  I  had  uttered  in  the 
prefence  of  the  goddefs,  replied  to  n>e,  with  warmth.  Why 
Should  we  refleft,  when  we  are  compelled  to  yield  to  impref- 
fions  fo  lively  ?— .Thofe  you  feel,  anfwered  J,  would  be  lefs 
fo  were  you  alone  and  uninterefted,  and  efpecially  were  you 
ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  artift.  I  have  followed  the  pro- 
grefs  of  your  fenfations.  You  have  been  ftruck  at  the  firft 
view,  and  you  have  expreffed  yourfelf  like  a  man  of  tafte  ; 
agreeable  recoUedkions  have  afterwards  been  awakened  ia 
your  heart,  and  you  have  aiTumed  the  language  of  paf&on. 
When  our  young  pupils  had  unfolded  to  you  fome  fecrets  of 
their  art,  yau  have  wiihed  to  refine  on  their  expreffions,  and 
you  chilled  me  with  your  enthufiafm.  How  much  more  com- 
mendable was  the  candour  of  that  Athenian,  who  being  by 
accident  in  the  portico  in  which  is  the  celebrated  Helen  o£ 
2^uxis,  and  viewing  it  for  fome  moments,  was  lefs  furprifed 
at  the  excellence  of  the  pifture,  than  at  the  tranfports  of  a 
painter  who  Itood  near  him,  and  to  whom  he  frankly  faid. 
For  my 'part,  1  cannot  perceive  that  this  woman  is  fo  extra- 
ordinarily beautiful, — That  is,  replied  the  artiil,  becaufe  you 
have  not  my  cyes^ 

On  coming  out  of  the  temple,  we  pafled  through  the  facred  "^ 
grove,  in  which  every  objeft  has  a  relation  to  the  worfliip  of 
Venus.     There  the  mother  of  Adonis  feemed  again  to  live, 
and  enjoy  an  eternal  youth,  under  the  form  of  the  myrtle ; 
the  tender  Daphne  under  that  of  the  laurel  **  j  and  the  beau- 

^  PIttt.  ap.  Stob.  fcrm.  6r,  394.  I  ^  Philoflr.  m  Vit.  ApoU.  lib.  I.  cap. 
,^[Muh  Vv*  Hift.  iib.  14.  .  I  16.  p.  19.     Virg.  edog.  3.  y.  63. 

liij 
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tiful  CjpariiTus  under  that  of  the  cjprefs  *.  Every  wher# 
the  flexible  ivy  clofelj  grafped  the  branches  of  the  trees,  ac4 
in  foine  places  the  too  fruitful  vine  found  a  convenient  fap« 
port.  Beneath  arbours  overfbadowed  by  lofty  plane  tree>y 
we  faw  feveral  companies  of  Qnidians  $  who,  after  having 
folemni:ped  a  facrifice,  took  a  rural  repaft  ^.  They  fang  their 
loves,  and  frequently  poured  into  their  cups  the  delicious  wine 
whicb  that  happy  country  produces  '. 

In  the  evening,  when  we  returned  to  our  inn,  our  two 
young  pupils  opened  their  port-folios,  and  fhowed  us,  in 
Sketches  which  they  had  procured,  the  firft  thoughts  of  fe» 
iperal  celel>rated  artifts  ^ ;  as  alfo  a  great  number  of  ftudics 
which  they  bad  made  after  various  beautiful  works,  and  in 
particular  after  the  famous  fiatue  of  Folycletus,  which  is 
named  the  Canon  or  Rule  K  They  conflantly  carried  with 
them  the  work  which  that  artift  compofed  to  jufiify  the  prot 
portions  of  his  figure  ^  ;  and  the  treatife  on  fymmetry  and 
|:olours,  which  had  been  publiflied  not  long  before  by  the 
painter  Euphranor  ^ 

On  this  occafion,  f^veral  queftiona.  wer^  propofe(l  concern- 
ing beauty,  both  univerfal  and  individual.  All  prefent  confi- 
dered  it  as  a  quality  folely  relative  (o  our  fpecie<( :  and  all 
agreed  that  it  produces  a  furprife  accompanied  with  admira- 
tion ',  and  that  it  afts  on  us  with  more  or  lefs  force,  accord- 
ing to  the  organization  of  our  fenfes,  and  the  nc^pdifications 
of  our  foul.  But  they  added,  that  the  idea  which  we  form  of 
it  not  being  the  fame  in  Africa  as  in  Europe,  but  every  where 
varying  according  to  the  difference  of  age  and  fex,  it  was  not 
poiTible  to  unite  all  its  different  chara&eriftics  in  an  eza& 
definition. 


«  Id.  ibid. 

f  Lucian.  in  Amof.  {  It.  t.  ii.  p.  4P9> 

S  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  637. 

b  PetroD.  in  Satir.  p.  3x1.  Mem. 
de  TAcad.  des  Bell.  Lcttr.  t*  six  p. 
i6o. 


I  Plia.  lib.  34.  cap.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  65a. 
Lucian.  de  Mort.  Peregr.  {  9.  t.  iii* 
P-  331. 

^  Ga'ien.  de  Hippocr.  et  Plat  Dog- 
mat,  lib.  f.  t.  i.  p.  288. 

I  Piiii.  lib.  $y  cap.  |i.  t.  ii.  p.  704* 
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One  of  the  comtwny,  Who  was  at  once  a  phyficUn  aad  a 
philofopher,  after  having  obferved  that  the  parts  of  our  body 
ire  compofed  of  primitive  elements,  maintained  that  health, 
is  the  confequence  of  the  equilibriiim  of  thefe  elements^  and 
that  beautj  is  the  refult  of  the  whole  produced  bj  thefe 
parts  ".  No,  faid  one  of  the  difciples  of  Praxiteles  4  he  who^ 
fervildj  following  rules,  fliall  onlj  fix  his  attention  on  tfair 
correfpondence  of  the  parts,  and  accuracy  of  their  proportions^ 
will  never  arrive  at  perfe&ion.  He  i)iras  aiked  what  modek  a 
great  artift  propofes  to  himfelf,  when  he  wi(hes  to  reprefent 
the  fovereign  of  (ht  gods,  or  the  mother  of  love  ? 

Thofe  models,  anfwered  he,  which  he  has  formed  to  him^ 
{elf  from  an  attentive  ftudj  of  nature  and  art ;  and  in  which 
are  ftored  up,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  all  the  charms  which  are 
foitable  to  every  kind  of  beauty.  With  his  eyes  fixed  on  one 
of  thefe,  he  endeavours  by  long  labour  to  reproduce  it  in  hie 
copy  ^  :  he  retouches  it  a  thoufand  times ;  now  ftamping  on 
it  the  imprefs  of  his  elevated  foul,  and  now  that  of  his  luxu- 
riant imagination ;  and  never  leaves  it  till  he  has  infufed  « 
fnblime  majefty  into  the  Jupiter  of  Olympia,  or  feduftive 
graces  into  the  Venus  of  Cnidus* 

The  original  difficulty^  replied  T,  ftill  remains.  Thefe 
images  of  beauty  of  which  you  fpekk,  thefe  itbftraA  forms  in 
which  the  truly  fimple  is  enriched  by  the  true  ideal  %  have 
in  them  nothing  precife  or  uniform  ;  but  each  artift  conceives 
and  exhibits  them  to  us  with  different  features.  The  true 
idea^  therefore,  of  the  tranfcendeatly  beautiful  cannot  be  taken 
from  meafures  fo  variable. 

Plato,  nowhere  finding  beauty  exempt  from  blemiflies  and 
tmperfe&ion,  to  difcover  it,  raifed  his  ideas  to  that  model 
which  the  great  Difpofer  of  all  things  copied,  when  he  reduced 
chaos  to  order  P.     There  were  traced,  in  an  ineffable  and  fu« 


°  OaHen.  de  Hippocr.  ei  Plat.  Dog- 
mat,  lid.  5.  t.  i.  p.  388. 

""  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  6.  t  ii.  p.  767. 

^  Cicer.  Orat.  cap.  %.  t  u  p.  41I. 
D:  ]?i!ei  Qgwi  de  Feint,  p.  3?.  Wiack- 


elm.  Hift.  de  TArt,  t.  ii.  p,  4!.    Jan. 
de  Pift.  Vet  lib.  f .  cap.  s.  p.  9. 

P  Tim.  de  Anim.  Maad.  ap.  Plat, 
e.  iii.  p.  93.    Plat,  ia  Tift.  ibid.p,  S9. 
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Uime  ^  manner,  all  the  fpeciet  of  objefis  ifrhich  onr  fenfes  di& 
cover  \  and  all  the  beauties  of  vrhich  the  human  body  is  fuf-* 
ceptible,  in  the  different  periods  of  life.  Had  not  rebellious 
matter  oppofed,  with  an  invincible  refillance,  the  a6tion  of  the 
Divine  Being,  the  vifible  world  would  have  pofTefled  all  the 
perfeftions  of  the  intelleftual.  Particular  beauties  indeed 
would  have  made  on  us  but  a  flight  impreflion,  becaufe  they 
would  h^ve  been  common  to  individuals  of  the  fame  fex  and 
the  fame  age;  but  how  much  flronger  and  more  durable 
would  have  been  our  emotions  at  beholding  fuch  a  profufion 
of  beauties,  ever  pure,  and  without  the  leaft  mixture,  ever 
the  fame,  and  ever  new  ! 

In  our  prefent  ftate,  the  foul,  in  which  fhines  a  raj  of  light 
emanated  from  the  Divinity,  inceflantlj  fighs  after  this  effen- 
tial  beauty' ;  feeks  its  feeble  remains  difperfed  in  the  beings 
which  furround  it ;  and  elicits  from  itfclf  fome  fparkles  of  it, 
,  which  are  refplendent  in  the  noble  produdions  of  the  arts,  and 
caufe  us  to  acknowledge  that  their  authors,  no  lefs  than  the 
poets,  are  animated  by  a  celeftial  flame  *• 

This  theory  was  admired,  but  at  the  fame  time  combated. 
Philotas  took  up  the  difcourfe.  Ariftotle,  fa  id  he,  who  never 
indulges  his  imagination,  perhaps  becaufe  Plato  has  indulged 
his  but  too  much,  has  been  contented  with  faying,  that  beauty 
is  order  in  grandeur  ^  In  faft,  order  fuppofes  fymmetry* 
fitnefis,  and  harmony  ;  in  grandeur  are  comprifed  fimplicity, 
unity,  and  majefty.  It  was  agreed  that  this  definition  con- 
tained nearly  all  the  charafteriftics  of  beauty,  both  uuiverfal 
and  particular. 

We  went  from  Cnidus  to  Mylafa,  one  of  the  principal  cities 
pf  Garia.  It  poiTefies  a  rich  territory,  and  contains  a  great 
number  of  tQjTiples,  fome  of  them  ve^y  smcient,^aad  built  of  a 

•  9et  Chap.  DX.  I       *  J""'  ^^  ^*^-  ^*^*  ^'  •*?'  ^  ^'  *^' 

*l  Plat."  dc  Leg#lib.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  597.  I       *  Ariftot.  de  Mor.  lib.  4-  op*  7/ 
**  Plat,  in  CoDT.  t.  iii.  p.  HI.     id.  I  t.  ii.  p.  49.    Id.  dp  Poet.  cap.  7.  c*  u* 
\PL  Phaedr.  p.  2ji.  I  p.  6j8. 
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beautiful  marble,  dug  from  a  neighbouring  quarry".  In  the 
evening,  Stratonicus  told  us  he  intended  to  plaj  on  the  cithara, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  people  of  the  place  ;  and  was  not  to  be 
difTuaded  from  his  defign  by  our  hoft,  who  related  to  him  a 
fad  that  had  latelj  happened  in  another  city  oi  that  diftrift; 
named  Iafus«  The  multitude  having  collected  together  at  the 
invitation  of  a  player  on  the  cithara,  at  the  moment  when  he 
difplayed  all  the  powers  of  his  art,  the  trumpet  founded,  to 
give  notice  of  the  fale  of  fifli,  on  which  all  his  hearers  ran  a- 
way  to  the  market,  except  one  honeft  citizen  who  was  rather 
deaf.  The  mufician  approached  him,  to  thank  him  for  his 
polite  attention,  and  congratulate  him'  on  his  good  tafte  — 
What,  faid  he^  has  the  trumpet  founded  ! — It  certainly  has, 
replied  the  mufician, — Farewell  then,  faid  the  other,  I  muft 
be  gone  this  moment^.  On  the  next  day,  Stratonicus,  being 
in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  and  feeing  only  a  very  few  audi* 
tors  round  him,  began  to  cry  with  his  uttooft  ftrength,  "  O  ye 
temples,  hear  me  !"  This  was  all  the  reven^  he  took  for  the 
contempt  with  which  the  Greeks  of  Caria  treated  his  extra- 
ordinary abilities  ^. 

He  was  expofed  to  greater  danger  at  Caunus.  The  country 
there  is  fertile;  but  the^heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  great  a- 
bundance  of  fruits,  often  occafion  fevers.  We  we^  adonifhed 
at  the  number  of  pale  and  languid  fick  perfons  whom  we  faw 
in  the  ftreets.  Stratonicus  thought  proper  to  quote  to  them 
a  verfe  of  Homer,  in  which  the  race  of  men  is  compared  to 
the  leaves  on  trees  *.  This  was  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
leaves  were  yellow.  Perceiving  that  the  people  were  offend- 
ed at  his  pleafantry,  he  added — ^*  I  could  not  mean  to  fay  that 
this  place  is  unwholefome,  for  I  here  every  day  fee  the  dead 
walking  abput  the  ftreets  *."  It  was  now  neaeflary  to  depart 
immediately,  which  we  did ;  but  not^without  many  reproaches 


"  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  658.     Herodot. 
lib.  I.  cap.  171.. 
«  Id.  ibid.  p.  658. 
y  Athen.  lib.  8.  cap.  9.  p.  348. 


2  Homer.  IIia3.  lib.  6.  v.  146. 

>  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  651.  Euftatb. 
in  Dionyf.  Pcrieg.  v.  533.  ap.  Qco- 
grapb.  Mio.  t.  it.  p.  loj. 
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on  StratonicaSy  who  laughing*  told  us,  that  once  at  Corinth^ 
having  fuSered  fome  indifcreet  jokes  to  efcape  him,  he  o1>- 
ferved  an  old  woman  furvejing  him  with  great  attention  ; 
jnd  when  he  inquired  why  (he  did  fo,  received  for  anfwer^ 
^  I  am  aftoni&ed  how  jour  mother  could  bear  you  within 
her  nine  months,  when  this  eitj  cannot  aiingle  day^.'' 


CHAR     LXXIII. 

COKTIKUATIOK  OF  THE  FRECEDING  CHAPTER. 

The  IJlands  of  Rhodes,  Crete,  and  Cos. 

Yw^  embarked  at  Caunus.  As  we  approached  Rhodes^ 
Stratonicus  fang  to  us  that  beautiful  ode  in  which,  among 
dther  praifes  Pindar  has  beftowed  on  that  ifland,  he  caHs  it 
the  daughter  of  Venus,  and  the  fpoufe  of  the  Sun  9 ;  expref- 
iions  which  perhaps  have  a  reference  to  the  pleafures  the  god- 
defs  there  diftributes,  and  to  the  attention  of  the  god  to  ho- 
nour it  inceiTantly  with  his  prefence  ;  for  it  is  affirmed  that 
there  is  no  day  in  the  year  on  which  he  is  not  vifible  there 
for  fome  moments^.  The  Rhodians  confider.him  as  their 
principal  divinity  %  and  his  image  is  damped  on  all  their 
inoney. 

Rhodes  was  firft  named  Ophiufa '',  that  is  to  fay,  the  ifle  of 
jerpents ;  a  name  given  alfo  to  feveral  other  iflands  which  a- 
bounded  in  thofe  reptiles,  when  they  were  firft  taken  pofTeillon 
of  by  men  :  and  it  may  be  made  a  general  remark,  that  a 
great  number  of  places,  at  the  time  of  their  firft  difcovery, 
were  named  after  the  animals,  trees,  plants,  and  flowers  which 

♦ 

P  AtKen.  lib.  8.  cap.  9.  p.  349*  I      ^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  327. 

^  Find.  Olymp.  7.  ▼.  %$>  I      ^  Strab.  lib.  14,  p.  6ss*    Staph,  ia 

(1  Plin,  lib.  a.  cap*  6%,  t.  i.  p.  X04.  I  *F«3. 
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Were  /ound  there  in  greateft  abundance.  It  was  faid,  I  am 
going  to  the  country  of  quails^  of  cyprej/es,  0/ laurels^  &c.  « 

In  the  time  of  Homer,'  the  ifland  of  which  I  fpeak  was  di- 
vided between  the  cities  of  lalyfus,  Camirus,  and  Lindus  ^^ 
which  ftill  exift,  though  deprived  of  their  ancient  fplendoar* 
Almoft  in  our  time,  the  greater  part  of  their  inhabitants,  hav- 
ing refolved  to  fettle  in  one  place  to  unite  their  firength ', 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Rhodes  *,  after  the  defigns 
of  an  Athenian  archited  ^.  They  conveyed  thither  the  ilatues 
that  had  adorned  their  former  abodes  *,  and  of  which  fome  are 
truly  coloflal  "*  f .  The  new  city  was  built  in  the  form  of  aa 
amphitheatre  ^,  on  a  fpot  of  ground  whieh  has  a  declivity  to 
the  fea-fliore*  Its  ports,  arfenals,  and  walls,  which  are  ex- 
tremely high,  and  defended  by  towers  ;  its  honfes  built  with 
ilone,  and  not  with  brick ;  its  temples^  ftreets,  and  theatres- 
all  bear  the  imprefs  of  grandeur  and  beauty  °  \  all  proclaim 
the  tafte  of  a  people  who  cheriih  the  arts,  and  whofe  opulence 
enables  them  to  execute  great  defigns* 

The  air  of  the  ifland  of  Rhodjes  is  pure  and  fcrene  p.  The 
country  contains  fertile  diftrifls,  and  produces  excellent  grapes 
and  wine,  trees  of  particular  beauty,  and  honey  which  is  in 
great  efteem.  We  alfo  find  there  falt-pits  and  marble  quar- 
ries ;  and  the  furrounding  fea  furniihes  the  ifland  with  fifli  in 
abundance  ^.    Thefe  advantages,  and  others  befide,  have  occa-p 


C  Euftath.  in  Dionyf.  v.  453,  p.  84 
Spanh.  de  Praeft.  Num.  t.  i.  p.  320. 

^  Hotti«r.  Iliad,  lib.  %*  v.  656.  Piod. 
Olymp.  7  ▼.  135. 

i  Strab.  lib.  14.  p  655.  Diod.  Sic. 
Ub.  13.  p.  196.  Conon.  ap.  Phot.  p. 
456.     Ariftid.  Orat.  de  Concord,  c.  ii. 

h  398- 

•  In  the  ift  year  of  the  93d  Olym- 
piad (Diod.  Sic.  lib.  13.  p«i96  )  before 
Chrift  40S  or  407. 

k  Strab.  ibid.  p.  654- 

>  Pind.  Olymp.  7.  ▼.  95. 

°»  Plin.  lib.  34.  cap.  7.  t.  11.  p.  647* 

t  Among  thefe  colofial  fiatae^  1  do 
tot  include  the  famous  coloffus  whicb» 


according  to  Pliny,  was  feventy  cnbitt 
high,  becaufe  it  was  not  ereded  till  a* 
bout  fixty.four  years  after  the  time  in 
which  I  place  the  voyage  of  Anachar* 
fis  to  Rhodes  (Meiirf.  in  Rh6d..Hb.  1* 
cap.  15).  But  I  mention  it  here  to 
ihow  w)iat  a  tafte  the  Rhodians  had 
in  thofe  times  for  gigantic  ftatuet. 

»  Piod.  Sic.  lib.  20.  p.  811. 

^  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  652.  Diod.  Sic. 
Ub«  19.  p.  689.  Paufan.  lib.  4.  cap. 
31.  p.  356.  Ariftid.  Orat.  Rhodiac 
t.  ii.  p.  342  et  358.  Dio.  Chrylbtt. 
orat.  31.  p.  354. 

P  buet.  in  Tiber,  cap.  If.  *  * 

^  Murf.  is  Rhod.  lib.  %.  ca|>,  z. 
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fioned  the  poets  to  faj  that  a  golden  ram  defcends  on  Rhodes 
from  heaven '. 

Nature  was  affiled  hy  indnflry.  Before  the  asra  of  the 
Olympiads,  the  Rhodians  applied  themfelves  to  maritime  af- 
fairs *.  Their  ifland,  hy  its  happy  fituation  %  invited  fliips 
to  put  in  there  in  their  paflage  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  or 
Greeee  to  Egypt  ^.  They  fucceflively  formed  fettlements  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  places  to  which  they  were  drawn  by 
commerce*  Among  their  numerous  colonies  we  mull  reckon 
Parthenope  *  and  Salapia  in  Italy,  Agrigentum  and  Gela  in 
Sicily,  Rhodes  f  on  the  coaft  of  Iberia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Py- 
renees, &c.  * 

The  progrefs  of  their  improvement  in  knowledge  is  mark- 
ed by  seras  fufficiently  diflinA.  In  the  moil  ancient  times 
they  were  taught  by  fome  ftrangers,  known  by  the  name  of 
Telchinians,  certain  proceiTes,  at  that  time  no  doubt  very 
Tude,  for  working  metals  ;  and  the  authors  of  this  beneficial 
difcovery  were  fufpcfted  of  employing  magical .  operations  ''. 
Men  more  enlightened  afterwards  gave  them  ideas  on  the 
courfe  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  on  the  art  of  divination, 
Thefe  were  called  the  children  of  the  fun  ^.  At  length  men 
of  genius  induced  them  to  fubmit  to  laws,  the  wifdom  of  which 
is  univerfally  acknowledged*.  Thofe  relative  to  their  navy 
will  always  preferve  it  in  a  flourilhing  condition,  and  may 
ferve  as  a  model  to  all  commercial  nations  ^.  The  Rhodians 
confidently  navigate  every  fea,  and  vifit  every  coaft.  The 
lightnefs  and  fpeed  of  their  vefiels,  the  difcipline  obferved  on 


f  Honer.  Iliad,  lib.  a.  ▼.  670.  Find. 
Olymp*  7-  ▼.  S9.    Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  654. 

«  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  654. 

«  Polyb.  lib.  5.  p.  4^0.  Anl.  Gell. 
lib.  7-  cap-  3- 

"  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  319.  iDc 
poAh.  adv.  Diooyf.  p.  II2I,  &c. 

•  >Japle8. 

•{■  Rofea  in  Spain* 


^  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  654.    Meurf. 
Rhod.  lib.  I   cap.  18. 
.  y  Id.  ibid.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  326. 

^  Id.  ibid.     Diod.  Sic.  p.  328. 

^  Id.  ibid.  p.  652. 

b  Meurf.  in  Rhod.  lib.  I.  cap.  21. 
Difierc.  de  M.  Paftoret.  fur  I'liiflu^ 
cnce  desLoif  des  Rhodieof* 
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board  them,  and  the  ability  of  their  commanders  and  pilots^ 
are  nowhere  to  be  equalled  ^,  This  part  of  the  adminiflratioa 
is  confided  to  attentive  and  rigid  magiftrates  ;  and  anj  perfoa 
who  without  permiflion  fliouM  enter  certain  places  in  the  aN 
fenals,  would  be  punifiied  with  death  ^. 

I  {hall  mention  fome  of  their  civil  and  criminal  laws.  To 
prevent  children  from  fuffering  the  memorj  of  their  father  to 
be  diihonouredy  the  law  ordains  that  they  (ball  paj  his  debts, 
even  though  they  renounce  the  fuccefGon  ^.  At  Athens,  when 
a  man  is  condemned  to  die,  before  he  is  executed,  his  name  id 
obliterated  from  the  regifter  of  the  citizens  ;  it  is  not  there* 
fore  an  Athenian,  but  a  ftranger,  who  fuSers  the  ignominious 
punifhment  ^.  The  fame  fpirit  has  di&ated  the  law  of  the 
Rhodians,  which  ena£ts,  that  thofe  who  have  committed  mur« 
der  (hall  be  tried  without  the  city^.  With  a  view  to  infpire 
a  greater  horror  for  guilt,  the  public  executioner  is  forbidden 
to  enter  the  city  **. 

The  fupreme  authority  had  always  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  but  it  was  wrefted  from  them  fome  years  fince,  by  a 
fa&ion  in  the  intereft  of  Maufolus  king  of  Caria  ^ ;  and  they 
in  vain  implored  the  afll (lance  of  j^thens^«  The  rich,  who 
had  before  been  ill  treated  by  the  people,  took  more  care  of 
their  interefts  than  they  had  done  themfelves.  They  ordered 
diftributions  of  com  to  be  made  among  them,  from  time  to 
time ;  and  appointed  certain  officers  to  fupply  the  necelfities 
of  the  poorer  clafs,  and  efpecially  of  thofe  employed  in  the 
fleets  and  arfeiials  ^ 


'  Died.  Sic.  in  Excerpt.  Valef.  p. 
4ez.  Liv  lib.  37.  cap.  30.  Cicer. 
pro  Lef^.  Manil.  cap.  18.  t.  v.  p.  20. 
AdI.  Gell.  lib.  7.  cap.  3. 

d  Strab.  lib.  i  a.  p.  653. 

^  Sext.  Empir.  Pyrrhon.  Hypotb. 
Ub.  I.  cap.  14.  p.  38. 

f  Dio  Chryfoft.  orat.  3r.  p.  336. 

8  Ariftid.  Orat.  Rhod.  t.  ii.  p.  3S3' 


h  Dio  Chryfoft.  orat.  3 1,  p.  348. 

i  Ariftot.  dcRcp.  lib.  5.  cap.  3.  t.ii. 
p.  388 ;  ct  cap.  5.  p.  39a.  Thcopomp. 
ap.  Achen.  cap.  13.  p.  444.  Demofth. 
de  Libert.  Rhod.  p.  144,  145.  Liban. 
Argum.  ibid.  p.  143.  Ulpiun.  in  De- 
mofth. p.  149. 

^  ©cmofth.  dc  Libert.  Rhod.  p.  143. 

I  Strab.  hb.  I4.  p.  ija. 
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'  Such  prudent  meafures  will  no  doubt  perpetuate  the  oU* 
garchj  * ;  and,  fo  long  as  the  principles  of  the  conftitution 
ihall  remain  uncorrupted,  other  ftates'  will  ever  feek  the  al- 
liance of  a  people,  the  leaders  of  whom  are  diftinguilhed  by 
confummate  prudence,  and  the  foldiers  bj  intrepid  courage  "*• 
But  thefe  alliances  will  never  be  frequent ".  The  Rhodians 
will  remain  as  much  as  poffible  in  an  armed  neutrality.  They 
will  have  fleets  always  ready  to  proteft  their  commerce  ;  by 
Commerce  they  will  amafs  riches,  and  their  riches  will  enable 
them  to  maintain  their  fleets. 

•  Their  laws  infpire  them  with  an  ardent  love  for  liberty, 
and  their  fuperb  monuments  imprefs  their  minds  with  the 
ideas  and  fentiments  of  grandeur.  They  preferve  hope  in  t|ie 
moft  calamitous  reverfes  of  fortune,  and  the  ancient  fimplicity 
of  their  fathers  in  the  midft  of  opulence  +•  Their  manners 
have  fometimes  been  endangered  ;  but  they  are  fo  attached  to 
certain  forms  of  order  and  decency,  that  fuch  attacks  have  on 
tbem  only  a  tranfient  influence.  They  appear  in  public  in 
modeft  habits,  and  with  a  grave  demeanour.  They  are  never 
fecn  running  in  the  ftreets,  and  hurrying  over  each  other. 
They  are  prefent  at  the  public  fliows  in  filence  ;  and  in  thofe 
entertainments  in  which  mirth  and  the  confidence  of  friendfliip 
reign,  they  forget  not  the  refpeft  they  owe  to  themfelves  ®. 

We  went  over  the  eailern  part  of  the  ifland,  which  it  is 
pretended  was  formerly  inhabited  by  giants  p.  Bones  of  a 
prodigious  fize  have  been  found  there  **,  and  we  have  been 
fhown  others  like  them  in  different  places  in  Greece.  Has  this 
race  of  men  really  exifted  ?  I  know  not. 

At  the  town  of  Lindus,  the  temple  of  Minerva  is  remark- 
able, not  only  for  its  great  antiquity  and  the  offerings  of 


•  The  oligarchy  eftabliflied  at  Rhodes 
In  the  time  of  Ariilotle  fiill  fubfiftcd 
in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

«  Polyb.  lib.  5.  p.  428.  Id.  Excerpt. 
Legat.  p-  9a4«  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  20.  p. 
tv),   HiH.  dc  BeU.  Alexaodr.  cap.  1^. 


"  Dioi.  Sic.  lib.  20.  p.  809. 
*  See  note  at  the  ertd  of  the  volume* 
^  Dio   Chryfoft.   oral.   3 1,  p.  359. 
orat.  3t.  p.  377, 

P  Died.  Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  317. 

^  PMeg.  dc  Rebr  Mirab,  cap.  16; 
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kings  %  bat  alfo  for  two  obje&s  which  fixed  our  attention. 
We  there  faw,  traced  in  letters  of  gold,  that  ode  of  Pindar 
which  Stratonicas  had  rehearfed  to  us '  ^  and  near  it  the  por« 
trait  of  Hercules  by  Parrhafius,  who,  in  an  infcription  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pidure,  has  declared,  that  he  has  reprefented  the 
god  fuch  as  he  had  feen  him  more  than  once  in  a  dream  K 
Other  works  of  the  fame  artift  excited  the  emulation  of  st 
young  man  of  Caunus,  with  whom  he  had  made  an  acquain- 
tance, and  who  was  named  Protogenes.  I  mention  him,  bc« 
caufe  it  is  augured,  from  his  firft  eiTays,  that  he  will  one  dajr 
rival,  or  even  furpafs,  Parrhafius. 

Among  the  men  of  letters  which  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  has 
produced,  we  fhall  firft  mention  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  fages 
of  Greece ;  and  next  Timocreon  and  Anaxandrides,  both  cele- 
brated for  their  comedies.  The  former  was  at  once  an  athlete 
and  a  poet ;  extraordinarily  voracious,  and  extremely  fatiri^ 
caL  ^  In  his  theatrical  pieces,  as  well  as  in  his  fongs,  he  fati- 
rized,  without  mercy,  Themiftocles  tfnd  Simonides*  After  his 
death,  Simonides  compofed  his  epitaph  in  thefe  words  :~— '*  I 
have  pafied  my  life  in  eating,  drinking,  and  fpeaking  ill  of 
every  body"." 

Anaxandrides,  Invited  by  the  king  of  Macedon  to  his  court, 
increafed,  by  one  of  his  pieces,  the  fplendour  of  the  feftivala 
there  celebrated  *•  Having  been  chofen  by  the  Athenians  to 
compofe  the  dithyrambics  to  be  fung  during  the  folemniza* 
tion  of  fome  religious  ceremony,  he  appeared  on  horfeback^ 
at  the  head  of  the  chorus,  habited  in  a  purple  robe  fringed 
with  gold,  his  hair  floating  on  his  fhoulders,  and  finging  hlm- 
fclf  the  verffis  he  had  written  y.     He  believed  that  the  fplen- 


'  Herodot.  lib.  2.  cap.  i8».  Note 
^  M.  Larcher,  t.  ii.  p.  519.  Meurf.  in 
Rhod.  lib  I.  cap.  6. 

'  Gorg.  ap.  Schol.  Pind.  Ol^mp.  7. 
f.  76.    Alter.  Shol.  p.  88. 

'  Flin.  lib.  $s*  cap.  10.  p.  694,  A- 
iheo.lib.  ia.c»p.  11.  p.  54^. 


«  Aihcn.  lib.  lo-  c.  4.  p.  415.  An- 
thol.  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  p.  312.  u£lian.  Var 
Hia.  lib.  1.  cap.  a;.  Plur.  in  Themiit. 
t.  i.  p.  I2».     buid.  in  Ttftox^, 

^  Suid.  in.  Aro^ip^. 

y  Atheii,lib.  9.  cap.  4.  374. 
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dour  of  his  drefs,  added  to  the  gracefulnefs  of  bis  perfoif^ 
would  enfure  to  him  the  admiration  of  the  multitude.  His 
.Tanity  rendered  him  infufferably  petulant.  He  had  compofed 
iixtj^five  comedies,  and  gained  the  prize  ten  times ;  but,  much 
lefs  flattered  bj  his  victories  than  mortified  bj  his  failures, 
inftead  of  corre&ing  the  pieces  which  had  not  fucceeded,  he 
fent  them,  in  a  fit  of  pafBon,  to  the  grocers  for  wafte 
paper  ^. 

The  general  character  of  the  people  is  not  to  be  eftimated 
from  thefe  examples.  Timocreon  and  Anaxandrides  lived  at 
a  diflance  from  their  countrj,  and  fought  only  their  own  per« 
fonal  glory. 

The  ifland  of  Rhodes  is  much  f mailer  than  that  of  Crete *"• 
JBoCh  appeared  to  me  to  merit  attention.  The  former  has 
raifed  itfelf  above  what  might  have  been  expeded  from  the 
means  it  pofTeiTed,  while  the  latter  has  not  attained  to  the 
eminence  to  which  it  appears  entitled  from  its  fituation  and 
advantages.  We  had  a  very  profperous  paflage  from  one 
ifland  to  the  other  ;  and  landed  at  the  port  of  Cnofius,  diftant 
froiti  the  city  of  the  fame  name  twenty-five  ftadia  *  f . 

In  the  time  of  Minos,  Cnoffus  was  the  capital  of  Crete  ^. 
The  inhabitants  are  defirous  flill  to  preferve  tb  it  the  fame 
prerogative  ;  and  found  their  pretenfions,  not  on  their  prefent 
power,  but  on  the  glory  of  their  anceftors  ^,  and  on  a  title 
which  they  confider  as  (till  more  facred :  I  mean  the  tomb  of 
Jupiter^,  or  that  famous  cave  in  which  they  fay  he  was  bu- 
ried. It  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  at  a  fmall  dif« 
tance  from  the  city  :  they  prefled  us  to  go  to  fee  it ;  and  the 
Cnofiiian  who  was  fo  obliging  as  to  entertain  us  in  his  houfe, 
infifted  on  accompanying  us  thither. 

Our  way  lay  through  the  forum,  which  was  full  of  people. 
We  were  told  that  a  ftrangcr  was  to  deliver  an  oration  in  ho- 


z  Id.  ibid. 

•  Now  Candia. 

■  Scrab.  lib.  lo.  p.  476. 

f  About  a  league. 


l»  Strab.  lib.  to.  p.  47''.      Homer. 
Odyff.  l.b.  19  V  178. 

c  Ijicd  bic  in  £xcerpL  Val,  p.  353^ 
d  Mcurf.  in  Crct.  c»p-  3,  4. 
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nour  of  the  Cretans,  at  ivhich  defign  we  were  not  furprifed  ; 
for  we  had  feen,  in  feveral  places  in  Greece,  orators  or  fo» 
phifts  compofe  or  recite,  in  public,  the  panegyric  of  a  people^ 
a  liero,  or  fome  celebrated  perfonage  ^.  But  what  was  our 
alloniihment,  when  the  ftranger  afcended  the  roftrum,  to  be- 
hold  Stratonicus,  who  the  evening  before,  without  giving  us 
anj  intimation  of  his  deiign,  had  fignified  his  intention  to  the 
magiftrates^  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  a  pre- 
ceding vojage ! 

After  having  reprefented  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
illand  in  a  ftate  of  barbarifm  and  ignorance  ^ — Among  jou^' 
he  proceeded,  was  it  that  all  the  arts  were  difcovered,  and  to 
jou  is  the  world  indebted  for  them.  Saturn  endowed  you 
with  the  love  of  juftice,  and  that  fimplicit j  of  heart  by  which 
you  are  efpecially  diftinguiihed  ^  ;  Vetia  taught  you  to  build 
houfes,  aod  Neptune  to  conftruft  (hips  ;  you  owe  to  Ceres 
the  culture  of  com,  to  Bacchus  that  of  the  vine,  to  Minerva 
that  of  the  olive  ^  ;  Jupiter  deftroyed  the  giants  who  endea- 
voured to  enflave  you  ^ ;  and  Hercules  cleared  your  ifland  of 
ferpents,  wolves,  and  different  kinds  of  iioitious  animals  K 
The  authors  of  thefe  various  benefits,  admitted  by  your  cares 
into  the  number  of  the  gods^  firft  received  exiftence  in  this 
beautiful  country^  and  are  now  folely  occupied  m  procuring 
its  happinefs. 

The  orator  afterwards  fpoke  of  the  wars  of  Minos  ;  his 
viftories  over  the  Athenian^ ;  the  ftrange  loves  of  Pafiphae  ; 
and  that  man,  ftill  more  ftrangc/  who  was  born  with  the  head 
of  a  bull,  and  who  was  named  MinotaUr.  Stratonicus,  whilcf 
be  colledcd   the   moft   contradi&ory  traditions,  and  abfurd 


*  Ifocr.  in  Paneg.  t.  i.  p.  126.  Id. 
»  Helen.  Encom.  t.  iL  p.  X14.  Plat. 
«  Hipp.  Min.  r.  i.  p.  363.  Piut.  A- 
pophth.  L^eon.  t.  ii.  p.  192. 

*  Herodot.  lib.  1.  cap.  173.  Diod. 
S«clib.5.p.  334. 

^  Diod.  Sic.  ibid- 


h  Td.  lib.  5.  p.  336,  &c, 

'  Id.  ibid.  p.  338. 

^  Id.  lib.  4.  p.  aaj.  Plat,  dc  Fni- 
mic  Ucil.  t.  ii.  p.  86.  JBiian.  Hift. 
Animal,  lib.  3.  cap.  32*  Piiir.  lib.  j. 
cap.  J  8.  t.  i.  p.  484. 
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fables,  treated  them  as  important  and  incont^fiable  trtitb?, 
from  which  refulted  a  ridicule  fo  glaring  that  we  trembled 
for  him  i  but  the  multitude,  intoxicated  with  the  praifes 
which  he  fo  profufelj  laviibed  on  them,  would  fcarcelj  fuffer 
him  to  proceed  for  their  applaufe. 

When  he  had  concluded  his  harangue,  he  came  and  joined 
us.  We  aiked  him  whether,  while  he  entertained  htmfelf  at 
the  expence  of  the  people,  he  had  not  feared  irritating  them 
by  the  extravagance  of  his  praifes  ?  No,  replied  he ;  the  mo- 
deily  of  nations,  like  that  of  individuals,  is  fo  mild  a  virtue, 
that  it  eafilj  pardons  any  infult  of  that  kind. 

The  road  which  leads  to  the  cave  of  Jupiter  is  very  plea* 
fant :  it  is  bordered  by  lofty  trees  ;  an^  has  on  each  fide  of  it 
charming  meadows,  and  a  grove  of  cyprefs  trees,  of  remark- 
able height  and  beauty :  the  grove  is  confecrated  to  the  gods, 
as  is  alfo  a  temple  at  which  we  afterward  arrived  ^ 

At  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  a  number  of  offerings  are 
fufpended.  We  were  fliown,  as  a  Angularity,  one  of  thofc 
black  poplars  which  bear  fruit  annually ;  and  we  were  told 
that  others  grew  in  the  environs,  on  the  borders  of  the  foun- 
tain Saurus  ".  The  length  of  the  cave  may  be  about  two 
hundred  feet,  and  its  breadth  twenty  **.  At  the  bottom  we 
faw  a  feat  which  is  called  the  Throne  of  Jupiter  ;  and  near 
it  this  infcription,  in  ancient  charaSers,  7iw  is  the  tomb  of 

As  it  was  believed  that  the  god  revealed  himfelf,  in  the  fa- 
cred  cavern,  to  thofe  who  repaired  thither  to  confult  him, 
men  of  genius  took  advantage  of  this  error  to  enlighten  or 
miflead  the  people.  It  is,  in  faft,  affirmed  that  Minos  p,  Epi- 
menides,  and  Pythagoras,  when  they  wifhed  to  give  a  divine 


1  Plat,  dc  Leg-  lib.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  6a j. 

»  Theophraft.  Hift.  Plain.  Jib,  3. 
cap.  5.  p.  124, 

"  Benedit.  Bordon.  Ifolar.  p.  49. 

o  Kleurf.  in  Cier.  lib.  i,  cap.  4. 
p.  78. 

*  Zair  is  the  fame  as  Zn^t  Jupiter. 


It  appears,  by  a  coin  in  the  cabinet  of 
tkc  king  of  France,  that  the  Cretan* 
pronounced  TAN.  (Mem.  dfc  Y  Acad, 
t.  ixvi.  p.  546.)  This  infcription  was 
not  of  very  great  antiquity. 

P  Homer.  OdyfT.  lib.   19.  v.  1 79. 
Plat,  in  Min.  t.  ii.  p.  319. ' 
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fanflion  to  their  laws  or  their  opinions^  defcended  into  this 
cave,  and  remained  Ihut  up  in  It  for  a  certain  time  ^. 

From  |he  tomb  of  Jupiter  we  proceeded  to  the  city  of 
Gortjna^  one  of  the  principal  in  the  ifland.  It  is  fituated  at 
the  entrance  of  a  very  fertile  plain.  On  our  arrival  we  were 
prefcnt  at  the  trial  of  a  man  accufed  of  adultery.  He  was 
found  guilty,  and  treated  as  one  who  had  become  the  vile  flave 
of  his  fenfes.  Deprived  of  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  he 
appeared  in  public  with  a  crown  of  wool,  the  fymbol  of  ef- 
feminacy, and  was  obliged  to  pay  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money '. 

We  were  made  to  afcend  a  hill,  by  a  very  rough  road  % 
till  we  came  to  the  entrance  of  a  cavern,  the  infide  of  which 
prefented  innumerable  circuits  and  windings.  There  we  fee 
diftinftly  the  danger  of  a  firft  miftake :  for  there  the  error  of 
a  moment  may  coft  the  unwary  traveller  his  life.  Our  guides^ 
'whom  long  experience  had  made  acquainted  with  every  turn-* 
ing  of  thefe  dark  retreats,  were  provided  with  torches.  We 
followed  a  kind  of  alley  wide  enough  to  admit  two  or  three 
men  to  pafs  in  front  j  and  in  fome  places  of  the  height  of  fe- 
ven  or  eight  feet,  but  in  others  only  two  or  three.  After 
having  walked,  or  crept,  the  diftance  of  about  twelve  hun* 
dred  paces,  we  came  to  two  halls,  almoft  round,  each  twenty- 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  having  no  other  outlet  but  the  way 
that  had  brought  us  to  them.  Both  were  cut  in  the  rock,  as 
was  like  wife  a  part  of  the  paflTage  which  led  to  them  ^ 

Our  guides  preteAded  that  this  vad  cavern  was  that  famous 
labyrinth  i^  which  Thefeus  killed  the  Minotaur  that  Minos 
kept  ihut  up  there.  They  added,  that  at  firft  the  labyrinth 
was  only  intended  for  a  prifoa  "  *. 


*»  Diog.  Laert  Jib.  8.  §  3. 
'  MiiD.  Var.  Hitt.  lib.  I  a.    Not. 
Perizon.  ibid. 
"*  Touracf.  Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  67. 


*  Id.  ibid.  p.  65.  r 

"  Philocb.ap.Flut.inThef.t.i.p.  6. 

*  Ssc  note  ac  the  end  of  the  volume 

Kij 
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In  mountainous  countries,  the  want  of  mvps  frequentfy 
obliged  us  to  afcend  an  eminence,  to  difcover  the  relative  po- 
£tion  of  the  places  around  us-  The  fummit  of  Mount  Ida 
prefented  us  with  a  ftation  that  commanded  a  moft  extenfive 
profpcfl.  We  took  with  us  provifions  far  fome  dajs ;  and 
made  part  of  the  journey  on  horfeback,  and  part  on  foot  *• 
As  we  afcended  the  mountain,  we  yifited  the  caves  which 
were  the  dwellings  of  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Crete  y.  We 
pafTed  through  woods  of  oaks,  maples,  and  cedars ;  and  ad- 
mired the  fize  of  the  cyprefs  trees,  and  the  height  of  the 
arbutes  and  andrachnes^.  As  we  proceeded,  the  road  became 
more  rugged  and  fteep,  and  the  country  more  defert.  Our 
way  lay  fometimes  along  the  edge  of  precipices  >  and,  to  ren- 
der our  journey  more  tirefome,  we  were  obliged  to  endure 
the  frigid  refle&ions  of  our  hod,  who  compared  the  different 
regions  of  the  mountains,  fometimes  to  the  different  ages  of 
life,  and  fometimes  to  the  dangers  of  elevation,  and  the  vi* 
cii&tude»  of  fortune.  Could  you  have  imagined,  faid  he, 
that  this  enormous  mafs,  which  in  the  midfl  of  our  ifland  oc<- 
cupies  a  fpacc  of  fix  hundred  fiadia  in  circumference  *■  \ 
which  has  fucceflivcly  prefented  to  our  view  fuperb  forefts, 
valleys,  and  delightful  meadows  ^,  animals  wild  tad  tame  ^, 
and  abundant  fprings  which  pour  forth  their  w;aters  to  fer- 
tilize our  plains  ^— would  at  laft  terminate  in  fome  rocks  in- 
ceffantly  beaten  by  the  winds,  and  perpetually  covered  with 
ice  and  fnow  *  ? 

Crete  muft  be  reckoned  among  the  largeft  iflands  hitl^erto 
known  ^ :  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  is,  it  is  faid,   2500  fta. 


*  Tournef.  Voyag.  t.  i,  p.  5  a, 
y  Diod.Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  334. 

*  Dionyf.  Pcrieg.v.  503.  Theophr. 
Hift.  Plant,  lib.  8.  cap  3.  p.  I2X;  lib. 
4.  cap.  I.  p.  2S3.  Meurf.  in  Crcr.  cap. 
9.  Belon.  Obfenr.  iiv.  z.  chap.  x6,  17. 

*  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  475. 

*  12 J  leagues. 

b  Thcophnft.  de  Vent.  p.  405.  Diod. 
Sic.  lib.  50  p.   338.    Wcflcl.   Ntt.  in 


riod.  t.  i.  p.  386.  Menrf.  in  Cret.  Ub. 
2.  cap  3.  p.  73.  BcloD.  Obfenr.  Iiv.  i. 
chap.  16. 

^  Meurf.  ibid.  cap.  8.  p.  lOO. 

^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  6.  p.  89. 

^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  338.  Toornef. 
Voyag,  t.i.p.53. 

f  Scyl.  ap.  Geograph.  Min.  t.  i.  p. 
56.  Tim.  ap.  Strab.  lib  14.  p.  554* 
Kuftath.  in  JDionyf.  v.  ^68., 
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>dia  '  * ;  Its  breadth  In  the  middle  is  about  400  •»  +,  but  much 
lefe  in  every  other  part  *.  To  the  fouth  the  fea  of  Libya 
bathes  its  coafts^  and  to  the  north  the  iEgean ;  to  the  eaft  it 
approaches  Afia,  and  to  the  weft  Europe  ^.  It  abounds  in 
mountains ;  fome  of  which,  though  not  fo  lofty  as  Mount 
Ida,  are  yet  extremely  high.  In  the  weftem  part  of  the 
ifland«  the  moft  confpicuous  are  the  tVhiu  Mountains,  which 
form  a  chain  three  hundred  ftadia  in  length  *  |. 

On  the  fea  coafts,  and  within  the  country,  are  ricji  mea- 
dows, covered  with  numerous  flocks  :  well  cultivated  plains 
prefent  fucceflively  an  abundance  of  corn,  wine,  oils,  honey, 
and  fruits  of  every  kind  ".  The  ifland  produces  a  number 
of  falutary  plants  °  9  the  trees  are  very  large  and  flourifiiing, 
and  cypreffes  delight  much  in  the  foil :  they  grow,  it  is  faid, 
amid  the  eternal  fnows  which  crown  the  White  Mountains, 
and  which  give  to  them  their  name  °. 

Crete  was  very  populous  in  the  time  of  Homer,  and  was 
eftimated  to  contain  ninety  or  a  hundred  cities  p.  I  know 
sot  whether  the  number  has  fince  increafed  or  diminiihed« 
It  is  faid  that  the  moft  ancient  were  built  on  the  fides  of 
mountains,  and  that  the  inhabitants  defcended  into  the  plains 
when  the  winter  was  more  feverc  and  long  than  ufual  *>. 
I  have  already  remarked,  in  my  journey  through  Theflaly, 
that  at  LariiTa  the  inhabitants  complained  of  the  fucceftive 
increafe  of  cold  $• 


S  Scyli  ibid.  Diczarch.  Star.  Grace, 
ap.  Geograph.  Mio.  t.  ii.  p.  14.  Mcuif. 
in  Crct.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  p.  8. 

b  Plio.  lib.  4.  cap.  12.  t.  i.  p.  209. 

t  I5f  IwgHCS. 

i  Scrab.  lib.  ze.  p.  475. 

k  Id.  ibid.  p.  474- 

1  Id.  ibid.  p.  47i* 

f  11^  leagues. 

"»  Strab.  ibid.  Homer.  Odyff.  lib. 
19.  ▼.173.  Diod.  Si<J.  lib.  5.  p.  343- 
TourncL  Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  aj.  37.  4*. 


&c.  Mcarf.  in  Cret.  lib.  %.  cap.  7.  p» 
94;  cap.  9.  p.  loa. 

"  Meurf.  ibid.  cap.  10.  p.  108. 

o  Tbcophr.  HiO.  Plant,  lib.  3.  cap. 
7.  p.  n8 ;  lib.  4.  cap.  i.  p.  283.  Plin. 
lib  16.  cap.  3^»  t.  ii.  p.  45,  Tourncf, 
Voyagi  f. !.  p.  a8. 

P  Homer.  Odyff.  Jib.  19.  ▼.  174.  W. 
Iliad,  lib.  ?.  v.  649.  JEuttaUi.  in  Iliad, 
lib;  2.  t.  i.  p.  313.  .      , 

•^  Thcophr.  de  V<nt.  p.  40s* 

J  Sec  Chap.  XXXV. 
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The  country  being  every  where  mountainous  and  unequal, 
the  Cretans  are  lefs  ufed  to  the  race  with  horfe^  than  the  foot 
race.  By  continually  exercifing  the  bow  and  fling,  they  arc 
become  the  beft  archers  and  flingers  in  Greece  ^. 

The  ifland  is  of  difficult  accefs  '.  The  greater  part  of  its 
harbours  are  cxpofed  to  the  wind  * ;  but  as  it  is  cafy  to  get 
out  of  them  when  the  weather  is  favourabk,  they  are  con« 
venient  for  expeditions  deftined  to  any  part  of  the  world  "• 
Ships  which  fail  from  the  moft  eaftern  promontory,  employ 
but  three  or  four  days  in  their  pafTage  to  Egypt  *  ;  and  in 
only  ten  reach  th?  Palus  Maeotis,  beyond  the  JEuxine  Sea  y. 

The  pofition  of  the  Cretans  in  the  midft  of  all  known  na- 
Uons,  the  extreme  populoufnefs  of  their  ifland,  and  the  riches 
of  their  foil,  would  incline  us  to  believe  that  nature  had  def- 
tined them  to  reduce  all  Greece  und'cr  their  yoke  *.  Before 
the  war  of  Troy  they  had  fubjeded  a  part  of  the  iflands  of 
the  ^gean  fea ',  and  formed  fettlements  on  feveral  of  the 
coaftsof  Afia  and  Europe^.  At  the  breaking  out  of  this 
war,  eighty  of  their  ftiips  failed  to  the  fliores  of  Ilium,  un- 
der the  command  of  Idomeneus  and  Merion  ^.  Soon  after, 
the  fpirit  of  conqueft  was  extinguiflied  among  them  ;  and  in 
thefe  later  times  has  been  fucceeded  by  fentioients  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  juftify.  At  the  time  of  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes,  they  obtained  from  the  Pythia  an  oracle,  by  which 
they  were  difpenfed  from  affi3rding  fuccours  to  Greece  ** ;  and 
during  the  Peloponnefian  war,  influenced  not  by  a  principle 
of  jufti^e,  but  by  a  thirfl:  of  gain,  they  fent  a  body  of  archers 


'  Meurf.  in  Cref.  lib.  3.  cap.  11,  p. 
X77.  Bclon.  Obferv.  \iv.  i.  chap.  5. 

*  Ariftor.  de  Rep.  libs.  2.  cap.  10.  t. 

Ji.  p.  353.  E. 

t  Homer.   Odyff.   lib.  19.   v.   189. 
^uftath.  ibid.  t.  iii.  p.  1S61.  lin.  43. 
^     ^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  4.  P-  *»i. 

*  ?ti9b,  lib.  I0»p.  475* 


y  Diod.  Sic,  lib.  3.  p.  167. 

2  Ariftot.  de  Rep.  lib.  a.  cap.  10.  U 
'.  P-  33^' 

*  Mcurf.  in  Crct.  Kb,  3,  cap,  3. 
.128. 

b  Id.  ibid,  lib,  4.  cap.  5.  p.  aiO. 

^  Homes.  Iliad,  lib.  a.  v.  645, 

d  Herodot.  lib.  7.  cap.  x6}« 
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ond  fliDgers  to  enter  into  the  paj  of  the  Athenians,  who  had 
requefted  this  aiHilance  from  them  ^. 

But  fttch  was  never  the  fpirit  of  their  laws ;  thofe  laws  the 
more  celebrated  5  as  thej  have  given  birth  to  others  ftill  more 
excellent.  Let  us  regret  that  we  cannot  here  cite  all  thofe 
which  are  relative  to  this  great  objeft.  Let  us  at  leaft  pro« 
nounce  with  refpeft  the  name  of  Rhadamanthus,  who  from 
the  mod  ancient  times  laid  the  foundations  of  legiilation  ^ ; 
and  that  of  Minos,  who  raifed  the  fuperftrudure. 

Ljcurgus  borrowed  from  the  Cretans  the  prailice  of  re- 
pafts  in  common,  the  rigid  rules  of  public  education,  and  fe- 
veral  other  particulars,  which  (eem  to  efiablifh  a  perfect  con« 
formitj  between  his  laws  and  thofe  of  Crete.  Why  then 
have  the  Cretans  more  earlj  and  more  fbamefullj  degenerat- 
ed from  their  inflitutions  than  the  Spartans  ?  Unleis  1  am 
miftaken,  the  following  are  the  principal  caufes.     ^ 

I.  In  a  country  furrounded  by  feas  and  mountains,  which 
feparate  it  from  the  neighbouring  regions,  each  people  it  con- 
tains muft  facrifice  one  part  of  their  liberty  to  preferve  the 
other  ;  and,  for  their  mutual  protedion,  unite  their  interefts 
in  one  common  centre.  Sparta  having  becon^,  by  the  va- 
lour of  its  inhabitants,,  or  the  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus,  the 
capital  of  Laconia,  difienfions  are  rarely  feen  to  arife  within 
that  country.  But  in  Crete,  the  cities  of  Cnoflus,  Gortyna, 
Cydonia,  Fhaeftus,  Ly&os,  and  a  number  of  others,  form  fo 
many  'independent  republics,  who  are  jealo|i»  enemies,  and 
conftantly  at  war  with  each  other  ^.  When;  ^  rupture  tak^s 
place  between  the  people  of  Cnoflus  and  Gortyna  hey'  rival, 
the  ifland  is  diftrafted  with  fadions  ^  and  when  thfy-  are  u- 
nited,  it  is  in  danger  of  being'  reduced  to  flavery  \  ;. .   - 


^  Thuycd.  lib.  7.  cap.  57.  I      »»  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  478,479*  Polyb, 

^  Bphor.  ap.  Strab.  lib,  xo.  p.  47^.  I  lib.  4.  p.  3 '9' 
<t  482.     .  I 
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2.  At  the  head  of  each  of  thefe  republics,  ten  magiftratei^i 
named  Cofmi  *  *,  are  charged  with  the  adminiftration  of  the 
goverxunenty  and  the  command  of  the  armies.  Thej  confult 
with  the  fenate  ;  and  lay  the  decrees,  which  they  draw  up  in 
concert  with  that  body,  before  the  aflembly  of  the  people, 
which  only  poffefles  the  privilege  of  confirming  them  ^.  This 
eonftitution  has  an  eflential  dcfeft.  The  tofmi  arc  only  cho- 
fen  from  a  certain  clafs  of  citizens ;  and  as,  after  their  year 
of  office  has  expired,  they  poflefs  the  exclufive  right  of  filling 
the  vacant  places  in  the  fenate,  the  confequence  is,  that  a 
fmall  number  of  families,  invefted  with  the  whole  authority 
of  the  date,  refufe  to  obey  the  laws ;  excrcife,  by  uniting, 
the  moft  defpotic  power  ;  or,  by  oppofing  each  other,  excit^ 
the  moft  fatal  feditions  ^ 

3.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  efiablifh  equality  of'  poflef&ons 
^mong  the  citizens,  and  preferve  it  by  prohibiting  commerce 
and  induflry  ;  but  thofe  of  Crete  permit  every  perfon  to  in* 
creafe  his  prgperty  ^,  The  former  forbid  all  communication 
with  foreign  nations  ;  ^ut  this  flroke  of  genius  efcaped  the 
Isgiilators  of  Crete.  That  ifland  is  open  to  merchants  and 
travellers  from  all  countries,  who  import  the  contagion  of 
riches  and  that  of  evil  example.  It  appears  that  Lycurgusf 
juftly  relied  more  on  the  purity  of  manners  than  on  the  ex- 
tellence  of  laws.  What  has  been  the  refult  ?  In  no  country 
have  the  laws  been  fo  refpefted  as1)y  the  magift  rates  and  ci« 
tizens  of  Sparta.  The  Cretan  legiflators  f^em  to  have  laid 
greater  ftrefs  on  the  laws  than  on  manners,  and  to  have  been 
more  careful  to  punifli  than  to  prevent  crimes :  the  confe* 
quence  has  been,  injjuftice  in  the  heads  of  the  ftate,  and  cor- 
ruption in  individuals  ". 


i  ChiHiull.  ADtiq.  Afiat.  p.  108. 
.    •  T^w  Dime,  'which  is  fometimes 
written  in  Greek,  K«r/uN,  and  fome- 


times Kir^My  may  figcify  Regulators  ,        °^  Polyb.  ibid.  p.  489 


tr  Infpedbors  (Chi(h.  Antiq.  Aiiac.  p. 
123 ;.  Ancient  authors  fometimes  cooi. 
(are  ehem  to  theEpbori  ac  Lacedapoioo. 


^  Ariftot.  lib.  1,  cap.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  33  $• 
1  Arid.  lib.  a.  cap.  XO.  t.ii.  p.  333* 
Poiyb.  lib.  6.  p.  490.^ 


°  Polyb.  lib.  6.  p.  490.  Mcorf*  in 
Cret.  lib.  4.  cap.  xo.  p.  931, 
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The  law  of  fyncretifiiiy  which  enjoins  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  iiland  to  unite  if  a  foreign  power  ihould  attempt  a  de» 
fcent,  would  be  infufficient  to  defend  them  either  againft 
their  internal  diflenfions  or  againft  the  arms  of  an  enemj  ^  ; 
becaufe  it  would  only  fufpend,  iuftead  of  extinguiihing  ani- 
mofities,  and  would  fufier  too  many  individual  interefts  to 
fubfift  in  a  general  confederation. 

We  were  told  of  feveral  Cretans  who  diftinguiihed  them* 
felves  by  cultivating  poetry  or  the  arts.  Epimenides,  who 
boafted  that,  by  certain  religious  ceremonies,  he  could  avert 
the  anger  of  heaven^  became  much  more  celebrated  than  My- 
fon,  who  was  placed  among  the  number  of  the  fages  p. 

In  feveral  places  in  Greece,  pretended  monuments  of  the 
higheft  antiquity  are  preferved  with  reverence.  At  Chaero* 
nea  is  the  fceptre  of  Agamemnon  ** ;  and  elfewhere  the  club 
of  Hercules  ^,  and  the  fpear  of  Achilles ' :  but  I  was  more 
felicitous  to  difcover,  in  the  maxims  and  ufages  of  a  people, 
the  relics  of  their  ancient  wifdom.  The  Cretans  never  em« 
ploy  the  names  of  the  gods  in  their  oaths  ^  To  guard  againfl 
the  dangers  of  eloquence,  the  profeflbrs  of  oratory  were  for« 
bidden  to  enter  their. ifiand"  ;  and,  though  they  are  at  pre» 
fent  more  indulgent  on  this  head,  they  ftill  fpeak  with  the 
precifion  of  the  Spartans,  and  are  more  attentive  to  the 
thought  than  the  words  ^. 

I  was  witnefs  to  a  quarrel  between  two  Cnoffians ;  one  of 
whom,  in  a  fit  of  paffion,  faid  to  the  other,  **  May  you  live 
in  bad  company  ;'*  and  immediately  left  him.  I  was  inform, 
ed  that  this  was  confidered  the  bittereft  imprecation  that  could 
be  uttered  againft  an  enemy  y. 


^  Arlft.  de  Rep.  lib.  ft.  cap.  lo.  p. 
333<  Pint,  de  Frat.  Amor.  t.  ii.  p.  490. 
^  Menrf.  in  Cret.  lib.  4.  cap.  1 1, &c. 
^  Paufad.  lib.  9.  cap.  40.  p.  795. 
'  Id.  lib.  1.  cap.  31.  p.  x85* 
f  Id.  lib.  3.  cap^  3.  p.  411. 


'  Porphyr.  de  Abftin.  lib.  3.  5  16. 
p.  251.  Menrf.  lib.  4.  cap.  X.  p.  Z95.      • 

"  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Rhet.  lib.  9. 
p.  a9a. 

^  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  z.  t.  ii.  p.  161 .  E. 

'  Val.  Max.  lib.  7.  cap.  %.  £xtcnw| 
No.  x8. 
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Some  of  the  Cretans  keep  a  kind  of  regifter  of  their  for* 
tunate  and  unfortunate  dajs  ;  and  as  thej  eftimate  the  dura- 
tion of  their  lives  only  by  the  former,  they  order  this  fin- 
^lar  infcription  to  be  engraven  on  their  tombs  :  **  Here  lies 
fucb  a  one,  who  exifted  during  fy  many  years,  and  lived  fo 
many  */' 

A  merchant  ihip,  and  a  galley  with  two  benches  of  oars> 
being  ready  to  fail  immediately  from  the  port  of  Cnoflfus^  for 
Samos^  we  chofe  to  embark  on  board  the  former,  though  on 
^count  of  its  round  ihape  it  was  not  fo  fwift  a  failer  as  the 
other,  becaufe  it  was  to  touch  at  the  iflands  that  we  propofed 
to  vifit. 

We  compofed  a  company  of  travellers  who  could  never  be 
wearied  of  each  other.  Sometipoes,  as  we  failed  along  the 
coaft,  we  admired  the  refemblance  and  variety  of  the  pro« 
fy&Sts ;  and  fometimes,  lefs  attentive  to  external  obje£is,  we 
difcnfled  with  warmth  queftions  which  in  faA  interefted  us 
bnt  little.  At  other  times  we  employed  our  leifure  on  fub- 
jefts  of  philofophy,  literature,  and  hiftory.  One  day  the  con-* 
verfation  turned  on  the  urgenjt  necefBty  we  feel  to  commu- 
nicate the  ftrong  emotions  raifed  in  our  fouls.  One  among 
us  cited  the  refledion  of  the  philofopher  Archytas  :  *^  Were 
any  one  to  be  carried  up  into  the  heavens,  he  would  be  tranf- 
ported  with  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  fpedacle ;  but 
to  the  raviihment  of  admiration  would  foon  fucceed  the  poig- 
nant regret,  that  be  had  no  companion  to  fhare  with  him  in 
bis  delight  ^.''  In  this  converfation  I  colleded  fome  other 
remarks — In  Ferfia  it  is  not  permitted  to  fpeak  of  things 
which  it  is  not  permitted  to  do  ^ — Old  men  live  more  on  the 
memory  of  the  paft  than  on  the  hope,  of  the  future  ** — How 
often  has  a  work,  which  ha^  been  oflentatioufly  announced, 
^difappointed  the  expeftations  of  the  public  *  ! 

*  Menrf.  in  Cret.  lib.  4.  cap.  9.  1       ^  Herodot.  lib.  z.  cap.  138. 
fu  %SQ.  I      ^  Arifiot.  Rhct.  lib.  3.  cap.  13.  p« 

■  Strab.  lib  10.  p.  476.  I  365,  B. 

b  Cicer.  de  4inic.  cap  33.  (.  iil  p.  349.  1      ^  Ifocr.  in  Nicocl.  t.  i.  p.  54, 
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la  the  converfation  of  another  day,  thie  citizen  of  Athens 
was  iligmatized  as  infamous,  who  gave  his  vote  againft  A* 
riitidesy  becaufe  he  was  difgufted  at  hearing  him  continually 
ftjled  the  Ju/l  ^.  I  feel,  replied  Protefilaus,  that  in  a  moment 
of  peevifhnefs  I  .might  have  done  the  fame  mjfelf  ^  but  I 
ihould  firil  have  faid  to  the  general  aflemblj,  Ariftides  is 
}u%  fo  alfo  am  I,  and  others  likewife  are  equally  fo.  What 
right  have  jou  to  beftow  on  him  exclulivelj  a  title  which  is 
the  moft  noble  of  rewards  ?  Your  praifes  become  perni- 
cious ;  and  only  tend  to  corrupt  virtue  which  is  confpicuous, 
and  difcourage  that  which  is  obfcure.  I  elleem  Aridides,  yet 
I  condemn  him  ;  not  becaufe  I  believe  him  culpable,  but  be- 
caufe,  l>y  mortifying  me,  you  have  forced  me  to  be  un-* 
juft. 

The  converfation  afterwards  turned  on  Timon,  who  w^ 
fumamed  the  Mifanthrope,  and  whofe  hiftory  has  in  fame 
meafure  a  connexion  with  that  of  manners.  No  perfon  a- 
mong  our  company  had  known  him,  but  all  bad  heard  their 
fathers  fpeak  of  him  differently.  Some  drew  an  advantage- 
ous portrait  of  him,  and  others  painted  him  in  the  blackeft 
colours  ^.  In  the  midfl  of  thefe  difputes,  a  formal  accufa- 
tion,  fimilar  to  thofe  prefented  to  the  tribunals  of  Athens, 
was  brought  againfl  him  in  thefe  words :  **  Stratonicus  ac-> 
cafes  Timon  of  having  hated  all  mankind ;  the  puniihment, 
the  hatred  of  all  mankind."  It  was  agreed  to  hear  the  caufe  ; 
and  Philotas  was  appointed  advocate  for  Timon.  I  ihall  give 
a  fummary  of  the  arguments  on  each  fide. 

I  aecufe  before  your  tribunal,  faid  Stratonicus,  a  ferocious . 
and  perfidious  chara&er.     Some  friends  of  Timon  having,  as 
is  pretended,  repaid  the  benefits  they  had  received  from  him 
with  ingratitude  \  the  whole  human  race  became  the  objefi: 

f  Plot,  in  Arifiid.  t.  i.  p.  312.  Nep.  I  mon.  p.  89.  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des 
in  Arifiid.  cap.  r.  I  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  liv.  p.  74. 

8  Taoaqnil.  Fabcr.  in  Lnciao.  Ti-  |     b  Lucian.  in  Tim.  t.  i.  §  8.  p.  IX4« 
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of  his  vengeance  ^ ;  and  he  inceflantiy  vented  his  fplcen  agamfl 
the  meafares  of  the  government,  and  the  a&ions  of  individuals. 
As  if  every  virtue  were  to  expire  with  him,  he  only  beheld 
on  the  earth  impofture  and  guilt,  took  offence  even  at  the 
politenefs  of  the  Athenians,  and  declared  that  he  was  bet- 
ter pleafed  with  their  contempt  than  their  efteem.  Arifto- 
phanes,  who  was  acquainted  with  him,  reprefents  him  as 
furrounded  with  a  hedge  of  thorns,  which  permitted  no  one 
to  approach  him :  he  fays,  likewife,  that  he  was  detefted  by 
ally  and  looked  on  as  the  offspring  of  the  furies  ^. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  he  was  a  traitor  to  his  country,  of 
which  I  can  bring  proof.  Alcibiades  having  prevailed  on  the 
general  affembly  to  approve  of  fome  proje&s  hurtful  to  the 
ilate,  "  Bravely  done  my  boy  !**  faid  Timon  to  him  ;  **  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  fuccefs  :  proceed  as  you  have  begun, 
and  you  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  republic  *." — How  deftable 
are  fuch  expreffions !  and  who  will  dare  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  fuch  a  man  ? 

^bat,  replied  Philotas,  I  have  been  appointed  to  perform, 
and  I  ihall  proceed  to  acquit  myfelf  of  the  charge.  Let  us 
firft  examine;  what  effeft  the  words  of  Timon  produced  on  the 
crowd  of  Athenians  who  accompanied  Alcibiades.  Some  in- 
deed loaded  him  him  with  inveAives,  but  others  laughed  a- 
loud  5  and  thofe  of  moft  fenfe  were  ftruck  as  with  a  ray  of 
light ".  Thus  Timon  forefaw,  and  foretold  the  danger,  but 
was  not  liftened  to.  To  blacken  him  fiill  more,  you  have 
quoted  Ariftophanes,  without  perceiving  that  his  teilimony  is 
fufficient  to  jufiify  the  accufed.  "  It  is  that  Timon,"  fays 
the  poet,  **  that  execrable  rtian,  fprung  from  the  Furies, 
who  inceflantiy  pours  forth  imprecations  againft  rogues  and 
xafcals  ■.'*  You  perceive,  Stratonicus,  that  the  crime  of  Ti- 
mon was  that  he  reviled  men  of  bafe  char  after. 


i  Cicer.  Tufcal.  lib.  4.  cap.  xi.  t.  ii. 
p.  338-  Id.  de  Amic.  cap..  13.  t.  iii. 
p.  349.     PHb.  I.  7.  c  19.  t.  i.  p.  385. 

k  Arifloph.  in  X-yCilr.  v.  81  a;  in 
At.  ▼.  IJ48. 


I  Plat,  in  Alcib.  C.  L  p.  199.  in  Aiv* 
ton.  p.  948. 

'^  Id.  in  Alcib.  1. 1.  p.  199. 
°  Ariaopb.  in  LyfKlr.  v.  8x6. 
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He  lived  at  a  time  in  which  ancient  manners  ftill  maintain- 
ed a  ftruggle  againft  the  paifions  leagued  for  their  deftruAion. 
This  is  a  period  pregnant,  with  the  moft  momentous  confe- 
quences  to  a  ftate.  Then  is  it  that  in  feeble  and  indolent 
minds,  the  virtues  are  indulgent,  and  accommodate  themfelves 
to  circumftances ;  while  in  vigorous  charaders  thej  redouble 
their  feverity,  ,and  fometimes  become  odious  by  their  inflez- 
iblc  rigour.  To  much  wit  and  integrity,  Timon  added  the 
light  of  philofophy  ^ ;  but  foured  perhaps  by  misfortune,  or^ 
perhaps,  by  the  rapid  progrefs  of  corruption,  he  indulged  in 
fuch  afperity  in  his  language  and  behaviour  as  gave  offence 
to  every  body.  He  fought  in  the  .fame  caufe  as  Socrates,  who 
was  his  contemporary  ;  and  as  Diogenes,  between  whom  and 
him  there  was  a  confiderable  refemblance '.  Their  fate  has 
depended  on  their  different  kinds  of  attack.  Diogenes  com- 
bated vice  with  ridicule,  and  we  laugh  with  him ;  Socrates, 
affailed  it  with  the  weapons  of  reafon,  and  it  coil  him  his  life; 
Timon  attacked  it  with  fournefs  and  afperity :  he  ceafed  to 
be  dangerous,  and  was  treated  as  a  mifanthrope  -,  a  term  at 
that  time  new,  which  deftroyed  his  credit  with  the  multitude^ 
and  wiU  perhaps  be  its  deftruftion  with  pofierity  ^. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Timon  meant  to  include  the  whole 
human  race  in  his  cenfure.  He  loved  women  '".—No,  replied 
Stratonicus  immediately ;  he  muft  have  been  unacquainted 
with  love,  iince  he  knew  not  friendfliip.  Recoiled  what  he 
faid  to  that  Athenian  who  feemed  to  be  a  favourite  with  hiin, 
and  who,  when  they  were  fupping  privately  together,  having 
exclaimed — O  Timon,  what  an  agreeable  repaft !  received  only 
this  infulting  anfwer :  Yes,  if  you  were  not  prefent  •. 

This,  replied  Philotas^  was  perhaps  only  a  ple^tfantry  fug- 
gefted  by  the  circumftance.     Let  us  not  judge  of  Timon  from 


^  Plio.  lib.  7.  cap.  19.  t.  i.  p.  3S5. 
Suid.  io  Tifi,  Schol.  AiiHoph.  in  Ly- 
lifir.  ▼.  816. 

P  Id.  ibid. 


^  Anthol.  lib.  3.  p.  2x8. 

^  Ariftoph.  in  Lyfiflr.  v.  tit.  , 

^  PiuL  io  Aaton.  t.  i.  p.  91^ 
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the  idle  rumours  raifed  againft  him  by  his  enesiies,  but  from 
the  eiFufions  of  his  heart,  which  were  forced  from  him  bj  his 
indignation  in  the  caafe  of  virtue.;  and  the  originality  of 
which  could  never  difpleafe  perfons  of  tafte  :  for^  from  a  man 
who  carries  the  love  of  the  public  good  to  too  great  a  length, 
the  fallies  of  petulance  are  poignant,  becaufe  thej  difplaj  the 
'  whole  of  his  charadler.  He  one  ^daj  afcended  the  roftrum  : 
the  people,  furprifed  at  this  unexpeAed  fight,  kept  a  profound 
filence.  "  Athenians,**  faid  he^  *'  I  have  a  fmall  piece  of 
ground,  on  which  I  mean  to  build.  There  is  a  fig-tree  in  it, 
which  I  mult  cut  down.  Several  citizens  have  hanged  them- 
felves  on  this  tree,  and  if  any.  of  jpu  have  a  defire  to  do  the 
fame,  I  now  give  you  notice  £hat  you  have  not  a  moment  to 
lofc  ^" 

'  Stratonicus,  who  was  unacquainted  with  this  anecdote,  was 
fo  entertained  with  it,  that  he  gave  up  his  acoufation.  The 
votes  of  the  company,  however,  were  coUedled ;  and  it 
was  determined  that,  by  the  afperity  of  his  zeal,  Timon  had 
loft  the  opportunity  of  rendering  real  fervice  to  morals  :  but 
hut  that  intra&able  virtue  is  lefs  dangerous  than  inert  com- 
plaifance ;  and  that,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenians  had 
held  knaves  and  villains  in  the  fame  deteftation  as  they  held 
Timon,  the  republic  would  ftill  retain  its  ancient  fplendour. 

After  this  decifion,  feveral  perfons  expreffcd  their  furprife 
that  the  Greeks  had  never  ereded  any  temples  to  Friendfliip. 
— I  am  ftill  more  aftonilhed,  replied  Lyfis,  that  they  have  ne- 
ver dedicated  any  to  liove.  What !  fliall  there  be  no  feftivals 
nor  facrifices  in  honour  of  th«  moft  ancient  and  moft  beau- 
tiful of  the  gods  ^  ?  An  ample  fubjefl  now  lay  open  be- 
fore us,  which  had  repeatedly  been  difcufled.  The  an- 
cient traditions  and  modern  opinions  on  the  nature  of 
love  were  adduced.     Some   acknowledged  but  one  kind  of 

^  Id.  ibid.  p.  948.  'I  ftoph.  in  At.  t.  701.     Plat^  in  Conv. 

**  H^fiod.  Thcogou.  ▼,  lao,    Ari.  |  t,  iii.  p.  177,  178,  *c. 
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love,  and  others  dlftinguiflied  fevaral  *.  Others  admitted  only 
two ;  the  one  celeftial  and  pure,  and  the  other  terreftrisd  and 
grofs  ^.r  Some  gave  this  name  to  the  principle  which  reduced 
to  order  the  parts  of  matter  agitated  in  chaos  ^^  to  the  harmony 
which  reigns  throughout  the  univerfe^  or  to  the  fentiments 
which  unite  mankind*.  Wearied  at  length  with  fo  much 
learning  and  obfcuritj,  I  rcc[uefted  the  difputants  to  reduce 
this  long  conteft  to  a  fingle  point.  Do  jou  confider,  faid  I, 
Love  as  a  god  ?  No,  anfwered  Stratontcus,  he  is  a  beggar  fo« 
liciting  alms  ^.  He  was  beginning  to  explain  his  thought, 
when  he  was  feized  with  a  mortal  panic.  A  violent  guft  of 
wind  came  on,  and  our  pilot  feemed  to  employ  every  refource 
of  his  art  to  no  purpofe.  Ljrfis,  whom  Stratonicus  had  ne« 
never  ceafed  to  importune  with  quellions,  feized  this  moment 
to  aik  him^  which  velTels  he  thought  lead  expofed  to  danger, 
the  round  built  or  the  fquare  ?  Thofe,  replied  he,  which  are 
fafe  on  dry  ground  ^.  He  foon  had  the  happinefs  to  arrive  at 
this  defirable  fituation.  A  brilk  gale  carried  us  into  the  port 
of  Cos  ;  we  leaped  on  Ibore,  and  the  velTel  was  drawn  upon 
land. 

This  ifland  is  fmall,  but  very  pleafant.  If  we  except  fome 
mountains  that  defend  it  from  the  violent  fouth  winds,  the 
country  is  level,  and  extremely  fertile  ^.  An  earthquake  hav- 
ing deftrojed  part  of  the  ancient  city  ^,  and  the  inhabitants 
being  afterward  diilraSied  by  faftions,  the  greater  part,  fome 
jears  fince,  fettled  at  the  foot  of  a  promontory,  at  the  diftance 
of  forty  ftadia  *  from  the  continent  of  Afia.  No  fituation  can 
prefent  richer  profpc6b ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  conceived  more 
magdificent  than  the  harbour,  walls,  and  edifices  of  the  new 


*  Ciccr.  dc  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  3.  c.  23. 
t.  ii.  p.  506. 

^  Plat,  in  Conv.  t.  iii.  p.  180. 

^  Cud.  d^dem.  Intelledl.  t.  i.  p.  16®. 
MoDiem.  not.  x.  p.  161.  Bruck.  t.  i. 
p.  416, 

"  Plat.  ibid.  p.  179,186,  &c, 

*  Plat,  in  C(>nv.  p.  aoo  ct  ^03. 


Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  ti. 
p.  2S0. 

^  Athcn.  lib.  8.  cap.  i©.  p.  350. 

^  Strab.  lib.  14.  p*.  657. 

^  Thucyd.  Ub.  8.  cap.  41.  Strab« 
ibid. 

*  About  a  league  and  a  half. 
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city  *■.  The  celebrated  temple  of  -fflfculapius,  fituated  in  tlie 
fuburb,  is  full  of  oflferings,  the  tribute  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
fick ;  and  infcriptions  which  indicate  the  maladies  bjc  which 
they  were  aiBiSed,  and  the  remedies  in  which  they  found  a 
cure  *. 

A  more  noble  objeft  engaged  our  attention.  In  this  ifland 
was  bom  Hippocrates,  in  the-  firft  year  of  the  eightieth  Olym- 
piad ^  *.  He  was  of  the  family  of 'the  Afclepiadae »,  which  for 
many  ages  has  preferved  the  dodrlne  of  iEfculapius,  from 
wl)om  it  derives  its  origin^.  It  has  formed  three  fchools ; 
one  of  which  is  eftablifhed  at  Rhodes,  another  at  Cnidus,  and 
the  third  at  Cos  ^  Hippocrates  was  inftru&ed  by  his  father 
Heraclides  in  the  elements  of  the  fclences ;  and  being  foon 
convinced,  that,  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  e0ence  of 
each  body  in  particular,  it  was  neceiTary  to  afcend  to  the  con. 
ftituent  principles  of  the  univerfe  "*,  he  applied  himfelf  with 
fuch  aOiduity  to  the  fludy  of  phyfics  in  general^  that  he  ob- 
tained an  honourable  rank  among  thofe  who  have  been  moft 
diftinguiihed  in  that  part  of  fcience  "• 

The  improvement  of  medicine  then  depended  on  two  clafTes 
of  men»  who  laboured,  without  the  knowledge  of  each  other, 
to  give  it  new  fplendour.  On  the  one  hand,  the  philofdphers 
could  not  beftow  their  attention  on  the  general  fyfiem  of  na- 
ture, without  glancing  on  the  human  body,  and  aiHgning  to 
certain  caufes  the  changes  to  which  it  is  liable  f  and,  on  the 
other,  the  difciples  of  ^fculapius  treated  maladies  according 
to  rules  that  had  been  confirmed  by  numerous  cures,  and 
their  three  fchools  congratulated  each  other  on  many  excel- 


f  Di«d.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  386. 

S  Strab.  lib.  S.  p.  374;  iit>>  14'  P* 
657. 

h  SonuT.  Vit.  Hippocr.  Frcr.  Def. 
de  la  Chronol.  p.  121.  Corlin  Fafi. 
Attic,  t.  iii.  p.  199. 

•  The  year  460  before  ChriO. 

1  Plat,  in  Phxdr.  t.  iii.  p.  »7«. 

k  Soran.  Vit.  Hippocr.  f  abr.  BibJ. 


p.  841. 
.  Method.  Mei.  lib.  1. 1.  vr^ 


Grzc.  t.  1. 

i  Gale. 
p  35   lin.  17. 

*"  Plat,  in  Fhzdr.  t.  iii.  p.  470. 
Thcophraft.  dc  Cauf.  Plant,  lib.. 3.  cap. 
2.  p.  266.     Galen,  ibid.  p.  36.  lin.  %tm 

"  Ariftot.  Meteor,  lib.  !•  cap.  6.  t.  i. 
p.  534* 
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lent  difcoVeries  **.  The  philofophers  reafoned|  the  Afclepiadae 
afted.  Hippocrates,  enrkhcd  with  the  knowledge  of  both, 
eonceived  one  of  thofe  great  and  important  ideas  which  fcrve 
as  aeras  in  the  hiftory  of  genius  ;  this  was,  to  enlighten  expe- 
rience by  reafoning,  and  rectify  theory  by  praftice  p.  In  this 
theory,  however,  he  only  admitted  principles  which  may  ex- 
plain the  phasnomena  obferrable  in  the  human  body,  confider- 
ed  with  refpeft  to  ficknefs  or  health  *i. 

Improved  by  this  new  method,  the  art  of  phyfic,  exalted  to 
the  dignity  of  a  fcience,  made  a  more  certain  progrefs  in  the 
path  opened  before  it ' ;  and  Hippocrates  filently  effefted  a 
revolution  which  has  changed  th^  face  of  medicine.  1  fhall 
not  enlarge  on  the  happy  experiments  he  made  of  new  reme- 
dies ',  nor  on  the  prodigies  he  wro\igiU  in  all  the  places  he 
honoured  with  his  prefence  5  efpecially  in  Theffaly,  where, 
after  a  long  refidetlce,  he  died,  a  fliort  time  before  my  arrival 
Id  Greece.  But  I  ftiall  fay,  that  neither  the  love  of  gain,  nor 
the  defire  of  celebrity,  led  him  into  thofe  diilant  climates. 
Fron\all  that  has  been  relatea  to  me  concerning  him,  I  have 
perceived  in  his  foul  but  one  fentiment — the  love  of  doing 
good  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  long  life  but  one  iingle  ad — 
the  relieving  of  die  fick^ 

He  has  left  behind  him  feveral  works.  Some  are  only  jour- 
nals of  the  maladies  he  had  followed  through  their  various 
ftages ;  others  contain  the  obfervations  of  his  own  experience, 
and  that  of  preceding  ages  ;  and  others  treat  of  the  dutl^i  of 
the  phyfician,  and  of  various  parts  of  medicine  or  of  natural 
pbilofophy.  They  all  require  attentive  ftudy ;  becaufe  the 
author  frequently  merely  fcatters  the  feeds  of  his  doftrine  ", 


®  Galen.  Method.  Med  lib.  I.  t.  iv. 
p.  35Hn.  16. 

^  Cclf.  de  fo/  tAcd.  in  Przfat. 
Dactcr,  Pr£f.  de  U  Trad,  des  CEuvret 
d'Hippocr.  Le  Clerc,  Hift.  de  1*  Mc- 
dtc.  Mr.  3.  chap.  i. 

^  Hippocr.  de  Princ.  t  i.  p.  II3. 

'  Ga!ct).  Method.  Med.  lib.  a.  t.  it. 

Fol.  IF. 


p.  SS-  Hn.  27 ;  lib.  9.  p.  134-  Hn.  23. 

'  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5.  p.  84.  In.  36.  et 
alibi. 

^  Galen,  de  Decreli.  lib.  9.  t.  i.  p. 
334.  lin.  45. 

"^  Id.  Method.  Medeod«  lib.  7.  t.rv. 
p.  106.  ira.  5a. 
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aftd  becaufe  his  fijle  is  always  concife  :  but  he  fays  a  great 
deal  in  a  few  words  ;  never  wanders  from  the  end  he  has  ia 
view  i  and,  while  he  hailens  towards  it,  leaves  in  his  way- 
traces  of  light  which  are  more  or  lefs  perceptible,  according 
as  the  reader  is  more  or  lefs  intelligent  *•  This  was  the  me- 
thod of  the  ancient  philofophers,  who  were  ever  more  defirous 
to  point  out  new  than  to  dwell  on  trite  ideas. 

This  great  man  has  pourtrayed  himfelf  in  his  writings. 
Nothing  can  be  more  affefbing  than  the  candour  with  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  failures  and  his  errors.  Here  we 
read  a  lift  of  the  fick  whom  he  attended  in  an  epidemical  dif- 
temper,  and  of  whom,  the  greater  part  died  under  his  hands  >'. 
There  we  behold  him  called  to  the  ailiftancc  of  a  Theflalian, 
-who  had  been  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  blow  with  a  ftone* 
He  did  not  at  firft  perceive  that  it  was  neceflary  to  have  re« 
courfe  to  the  trepan ;  but  fome  dangerous  fymptoms  at  length 
difcovered  to  him  his  miftake.  The  operation  was  performed 
on  the  fifteenth  day,  and  the  patient  died  the  day  after  ^.  It 
is  from  himfelf  that  we  have  received  thefe  accounts  ;  for  fo 
fuperior  was  he  to  ever^  kind  of  vanity,  that  he  wiflied  that 
even  his  very  miflakes  might  be  ufeful  as  leffons. 

Not  fatisficd  with  having  dedicated  his  life  to  the  relief  of 
the  fick,  and  having  depofited  in  his  writings  the  principles  of 
a  fcience  of  which  he  was  the  creator,  he  has  alfo  laid  down 
rules  for  forming  the  phyfician,  of  which  I  (hall  give  a  flight 
Iketch* 

Life  is  fo  flaort,  and  the  art  we  exercife  fo  long,  that  the 
ftudy  of  it  fliould  be  begun  in  earlieft  youth  *.  Have  you  a 
pupil  you  would  educate  for  the  praftice  of  medicine,  examine 
leifurely  whether  his  genius  be  adapted  to  the  art.  Has  he 
received  from  Nature  an  exquifite  difcernment,  a  found  judg- 


^  Id;  4e  Via.  Rat.  ccmm.  I.  t.  v.  p. 
51.  Hn.  29.  Id.  de  £kni.  lib.  a.  c.  u  p. 
S%.  lin.  45. 

y  Hippocr.  Epid.  lib.  i,  a,  3,  &c. 


^  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5.  §  14.  t.  i.  p.  77S. 
^  Id,  in  Leg,  ^  a.  c  i.  p.  4I.     Id.  io 
Aphor.  §  I.  p.  6S. 
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ment,  a  charafler  in  which  xnildnefs  a^d  flrmtiefs  are  combin* 
ed,  the  love  of  labour,  and  an  inclination  to  what  is  amiable 
and  praife-worth J  *^,  you  will  entertain  well-founded  hopes. 
Does  he  fufFer  with  the  fufFerings  of  others  ;  does  he  natural- 
ly feel  the  tendered  comxxiireration  for  the  woes  incident  to 
his  fellow  mortals  ;  you  will  reafonably  infer  that  he  will  be 
pafiionately  devoted  to  an  art  that  will  infiru£l  him  in  what 
manner  to  aSbrd  them  relief  <^- 

Accuftom  him  early  to  the  manual  operations  of  furgery  % 
except  thofe  of  lithotomy^  which  fhould  be  left  to  operators 
bj  profeffion  **.  Lead  liim  in  order  tliroXigh  the  whole  circle 
of  the  fciences.  Let  natural  philofophy  fhow  him  the  influ- 
ence of  climate  on  the  human  body  ;  and  when,  to  extend  his 
knowledge  and  experience,  he  fliall  travel  through  different 
countries  and  cities  ^,  counfel  him  carefully  to  obferve  the  fi- 
tuation  of  places,  the  difference  of  the  air,  the  waters  which 
are  drunk,  and  the  eatables  which  are  the  principal  food  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  caufes  that  may  occafion 
diforder  in  the  animal  oeconomy  *'. 

You  fliall  alfo  fliow  him,  in  the  mean  time,  by  what  pre- 
ceding figns  maladies  may  be  known,  by  what  regimen  they 
inay  be  avt)ided,  and  by  what  remedies  cured. 

When  he  fliall  be  inftrufted  in  your  do&rines,  which  fliall 
be  clearly  explained  in  ftated  conferences,  and  which  you  fliall 
reduce  to  fliort  maxims  proper  to  be  imprefled  on  the  memory  5^ 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  inform  him  that  experience  alone  is  lefs 
dangerous  than  theory  deftitutc  of  experience  ^ ;  that  it  is 
time  to  apply  general  principles  to  particular  cafes,  which^ 


b  HIppncr.  in  Leg.  $  *.  Id.  de 
Decent,  t.  i  §  a.  p  53  ;  5  5  P-  55 ;  } 
7*  P  5^'  §  *^-  P  59-  ^*  Clcrc.  Hift. 
dc  la  Medcc.  liv.  3.  chap.  29. 

*^  Hippocr.  in  Pracccpt.  §    5.  t.  i. 

p-^3- 

•  They  at  that  time  made  a  part  of 

the  art  of  medicine. 

<i  Hippocr.  io  Jusjur. }  a.  1. 1.  p  43* 


«  Id  in  Leg.  §  3. 1 1.  p.  44. 

f  Id.  de  Aer.  Aq.  ct  Loc.  t.  i. 
p.  3*7- 

*i  Id.  in  Jii«jur.  }  t.  t.  1.  p.  4,-?.  Da- 
cjcr,  Trad,  des  OSaTTcs  d'Hippocr*  t.  i. 
p.  ij-o. 

h  Hippocr.  in  Prjccept.  §  i.  a.  t.  i.  p. 
6o.     Ariftot.  Metaph.  t.  ii.  p.  839. 
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niceiTantly  varying,  have  frequently  milled  phyficlans  by  de- 
ceitful refemblances  * ;  that  it  is  not  in  the  duft  of  the  fchool,. 
Ror  in  the  works  of  philofophers  ^^  that  we  ean  learn  the  art 
of  interrogating  nature,  and  the  ftill  more  difficult  art  of  wait- 
ing her  anfwer.  With  nature  he  is  yet  unacquainted  ;  he  has 
hitherto  only  noticed  her  in  full  vigour,  and  arriving  at  the 
end  at  which  (he  aims  without  meeting  with  obftacles  ^.  You 
ihall  conduft  him  to  thofe  abodes  of  pain,  where,  already 
veiled  with  the  (hades  of  death ,  ezpofed  to  the  violent  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  faHing,  and  rifing  only  to  fink  again,  fhe  di£- 
plays  to  the  attentive  eye  her  wants  and  her  refources.  The 
difciple,  while  he  witneffes  this  terrible  combat,  ihall  obferve 
you  watch  and  feize  the  inftant  which  may  decide  the  vidory, 
and  fave  the  life  of  the  patient.  If  for  fome  moments  yoa 
quit  the  field  of  battle,  you  ilialt  direA  him  to  remain  there, 
to  obferve  every  thing,  and  afterwards  render  to  you  an  ac. 
count  both  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  your 
abfence,  and  of  the  remedies  which  he  judges  to  be  requi* 
fite".     ^ 

It  is  by  obliging  him  to  be  frequently  prcfent  at  thefe  ter«- 
rible  but  inilruftive  {cenes,  that  you  ihall  initiate  him,  as 
much  as  poilible,  into  the  moft  profound  fecrets  of  nature  and 
art.  But  this  is  not  yet  enough  :  when,  for  a  fmall  falary, 
you  Ihall  have  adopted  him  for  a  difciple,  he  ihall  fwear  to 
preferve  in  his  manners  and  practice  an  incorruptible  purity*^, 
and  ftri£tly  fulfil  his  oath.  Without  the  virtues  requifite  to 
his  profei&on,  he  can  never  difcharge  its  duties.  What  are 
thefe  virtues  ?  I  fcarcely  except  any  one,  fince  his  fun&ions 
ate  fo  honourable  that  they  require  almoft  all  the  nobleft  qua- 
lities of  the  mind  and  heart®  ;  and,  in  faft,  what  head  of  a 
family,  were  he  not  alTured  of  his  difcretion  and  integrity. 


I  Id.  Epid.  lib.  6.  {  3.  t.  i.  p.  Saj; 
}  8.  p.  8»». 

k  Id.  de  Princip.  t,  u  i  i.  p.  11%. 
Id.  de  Di»U  $  X.  t.  i.  p.  »7Q. 


1  Id.  Epid.  lib.  6.  §  5,  t.  i.  p  809. 
"^  Id.  de  Deceot.  §  i«.  t.  i.p.  59. 
°  l<f.  in  Jn«jur.  J  a.  t.  i.p.  43. 
®  Id.  de  Deceit*  $  j..  t.  i«  p.  55. 
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i^onld  not  fear  to  call  bim  id,  left  he  fliould  introduce  «  fyy 
into  his  houfe,^  and  a  feducer  to  his  wife  and  daughters  p  ? 
What  dependence  can  be  placed  oh  his  humanltj,  if  he  only 
accoft  his  patients  with  an  ofieniive  gaiety,  or  a  difgufting 
petulance  ^  ?  on  his  firmnefsy  if  by  a  fervile  adulatioii  he  too 
much  fear  their  difpleafare,  and  give  way  to  their  caprices  ^  i 
on  bis  prudence,  if  continttally  occupied  with  his  drefs,  ar- 
rayed in  magnificent  habits,  and  perfamed  with  eflences,  he 
is  feen  to  ftroU  from  city  to  city^  to  pronounce,  in  honour  of 
his  -arty  harangues  filled  with  quotations  from  the  poets  *  i 
What  reliance  can  be  placed  on  his  underftanding,  if,  befides 
that  general  juftice  which  the  man  of  fenfe  and  integrity  ob- 
-fervcs  towards  every  one  ^,  he  does  not  poffefs  that  which  the 
fage  exercifes  towards  himfelf,  and  which  teaches  him,  that 
in  the  midft  of  the  gresteft  knowledge  there, is  more  of  want 
than  of  abundance  ^  ?  And,  laftly,  what  confidence  can  be  re- 
pofed  in  the  fincerity  of  his  iivtentions,  if  he  be  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  foolilh  pride,  and  that  mean  envy  which  was  ne- 
ver the  portion  of  fuperior  genius  *  5  if,  facrificing  every  other 
confideration  to  the  thirft  of  gain,  he  devote  himfelf  only  tp 
the  fervice  of  the  rich  ^  ;  if,  authorifed  by  cuftom  to  ftipulate 
his  reward  at  the  beginning  of  the  malady,  he  is  careful  firft 
to  conclude  his  bargain,  although  the  cafe  of  the  patient  be- 
comes  every  moment  more  dangerous  ^  ? 

Thefe  vices  «and  defe&s  efpecially  chara&erixe  thofe  ignor- 
ant and  prefumptuous  men  with  whom  Greece  is  filled,  and 
who  difgrace  the  molt  noble  of  the  arts  by  trafficking  in  the 
life  and  death  of  men  ;  impoftors  the  more  dangerous,  as  they 
aro  beyond  the  reach  of  the  laws,  and  as  they  cannot  be  mor- 
tified even  by  ignominy  *• 


P  Id.  in  Jofjur.  {  »,  t.  i.  p.  43.  Id. 
4e  Med.  }  I-  p.  45. 

<i  Id.  dc  Med.  ibid. 

'  Id.  de  Decent.  §  10,  il.  t.  i.  p.  5S. 

»  Id.  ibid.  {  a.  n.  jz,  ^^,  Id.  in 
Prscept.  §  9.  ip.  66.  id.  de  Med.  $ 
I.  p.  44- 


^  Id  de  Med.  {  1. 1.  i.  p.  45. 

"  Id.  in  Prxcept.  {  7.  t.  i.  p.  65. 

*  Id.  ibid.  p.  64. 

y  Id.  ibid.  I  S*^'  P-  63. 

'  id.  ibid.  ^  2.  p.  61. 

^  Id.  in  Leg.  §  1. 1.  i.  p.  40, 
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Who  then  is  the  phjiician  who  is  an  honour  to  his  profeilion? 
He  who  has  merited  the  public  efleem  by  profound  knowledge, 
long  experience,  confummate  integrity,  and  an  irreproachable 
life^;  he  who,  efteeming  all  the  wretched  as  equals,  as  all 
men  are  equals  in  the  ejes  of  the  Divine  Being,  eagerly 
haftens  to  their  af&ftancc  at  their  call,  without  diflinftion  of 
perfons  ^ ;  fpeaks  to  them  with  mildnefs,  liftens  to  them  with 
attention,  bears  with  their  impatience,  and  infpires  them  with 
that  confidence  which  is  fometimes  fufficient  to  reflore  them 
to  life'*  ;  who,  fenfibly  fefcling  for  their  fufferings,  carefully 
and  afllduoufly  fludies  the  caufe  and  progrefs  of  their  com- 
plaint, is  never  difconcerted  by  unforefeen  accidents  %  and 
holds  it  a  duty,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  to  call  in  fome  of  his 
brethren  in  the  healing  art  to  affift  him  with  their  advice  '  5 
he,  in  fine,  who,  after  having  ftruggled  with  all  his  ftrength 
againft  the  malady,  is  happy  and  modeft  in  fuccefs,  and  may 
at  lead  congratulate  himfclf,  iu  cafe  of  failure,  that  he  has 
been  able  to  alleviate  the  pains  of  his  patient,  and  adminifter 
to  him  confolation. 

Such  is  the  philofophical  phyfician  whom  Hippocrates  com- 
pares to  a  god  ^,  without  perceiving  that  he  has  delineated 
the  portrait  of  hirafelf.  Several  perfons,  who  from  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  own  merit  were  qualified  to  judge  of  the  fu- 
periority  of  his,  have  often  aflirmed  to  me  that  g^yficians  will 
ever  regard  him  as  the  firft  and  moft  able  of  their  legiflators  ; 
and  that  his  doftrine,  adopted  among  all  nations,  after  thou- 
fands  of  years,  will  ftill  continue  to  work  thoufands  of  cures  ^^ 
Should  this  predif^ion  be  accomplifticd,  the  moft  eztenfive 
empires  will  be  unable  to  difpute  with  the  little  ifland  of  Cos 
the  glory  of  having  produced  the  man  moft  ufeful  to  tlie  hu- 


b  Id.  dt  Med.  {  T.  f.  44.  Id.  de 
Pc«cn:,  }  a-  P-53;  }  4- p.  54-  W. 
in  Prascept.  }  x.  p.  60. 

^  Id  in  Ptxccpt.  {  5.  p.  6Z' 

d  Id.  ibid.  }  4.  p.  62. 

^  Id.  dc  Decent.  $  9.  p.  57* 

f  }d,  in  Pf?6cc{>t,,'$  4  7-  ?•  63,  ^^. 


«  Id.  2n  Decent.  {  5. 1. 1.  p.  55. 

h  Cclf.  io  Prcfat.  Plin.  lib.  7>cap, 
37.  t.  i.  p.  395.  Id.  lib.  18.  t  ii.  p. 
ic8;  lib.  a6.  p.  391  ;  lib.  19.  p.  493, 
Galen,  paflim.  Hippocr.  Gcnui  et  V^« 
«p.  Yander  Lindcni  t.  ii.  f«  $s%  ^^* 
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man  race  ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  real  wifdom,  the  names 
of  the  greateft  conquerors  will  be  held  in  much  lefs  honour 
than  that  of  Hippocrates. 

After  having  vifited  fome  of  the  iflands  in  the  environs  of 
Cos,  we  departed  for  Samos. 


CHAP.     LXXIV. 

Defcription  of  Samos. 

Vv  HEN  we  enter  the  road  of  Samo:?,  we  fee  on  the  right 
the  promontory  of  Neptune,  on  which  flands  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  that  god  ;  on  the  left  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  fc- 
vcral  beautiful  edifices  that  appear  through  the  trees  which 
ihade  the  banks  of  the  Imbrafus-  In  front  is  the  city,  fituat- 
eid  partly  along  the  fea-fliore,  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill  which  rifcs  on  its  north  fide'. 

The  ifland  is  609  fladia  *  in  circumference.  If  we  except 
its  wines,  all  the  produftions  of  the  country  are  as  excellent  ^ 
as  the  patridges  and  different  kinds  of  game  which  are  found 
there  in  great  abundance  *.  The  mountains  covered  with  trees, 
which  beftow  on  them  eternal  verdure,  give  birth  at  their 
feet  to  fprings  which  fertilize  the  neighbouring  plains  ™. 

The  city  is  equally  diftinguiflied  with  any  that  either  the 
Greeks  or  barbarians  poflcfs  on  the  neighbouring  continent  °. 
The  inhabitants  were  eager  to  (how  us  its  curiofities.  Tho 
aqueduft,  the  mole,  and  the  temple  of  Juno,  principally  en* 
gaged  our  attention. 

Not  far  from  the  ramparts,  towards  the  north,  is  a  cavern, 
hollowed  by  the  hands  of  men,  in  a  mountain  which  is  cut 


i  Sirab.  Kb.  X4.  p.  637,  I      1  Tourncf.  Voyajf.  t.  i.  p.  41a. 

•  aij  Icaguei.    Sec  note  at  the  end  I    .  "  Plin.  lib.  5.  t.  i.  p.  287.  Tourncf, 
ef  the  Tolume.  '  I  Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  414. 

^  Sirab.ibid.  I      Q  Herodot.Iib.  3.  cap.  139, 
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emirelj  through.  The  leogth  of  this  paffagq  is  fevcn  fiadia  ; 
and  its  height,  ^hich  is  equa]  to  its  breadth,  eight  feet  *• 
Through  its  whole  extent  a  channel  is  cut,  three  feet  wide, 
and  twenty  cubits  deep  f  ;  and  pipes,  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  channel,  convey  to  Samos  the  waters  of  a  plentiful  fpring, 
which  rifes  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountain  **. 

^he  mole  is  intended  to  fecure  the  harbour  and  {hipping 
from  the  fouth  wind.  Its  height  is  about  twenty  orgyiae,  and 
its  length  more  than  two  ftadia  p  %, 

To  the  right  of  the  city,  in  the  fuburb  **,  is  the  tem^'lc  of 
Juno }  originally  built,  as  it  is  faid,  about  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war  %  and  fince  rebuilt  by  the  architeQ  Rhoecus.  It 
is  of  the  Doiric  order  *.  I  have  not  feen  one  more  vaft  !, 
though  ther^  are  feme  which  are  more  elegant  §•  It  is 
iituated  not  far  from  the  fea,  on  the  banks  of  the  Imbrafus, 
in  the  very  place  which  was  honoured  by  the  birth  of  the 
goddefs  i  for  it  is,  in  fa£t,  believed  that  (he  was  born  under 
one  of  thofe  ibrubs  named  a^nus  cafius  which  grow  in  great 
numbers  on  the  hanks  of  the  river.  This  celebrated  and  re* 
vcred  edifice  has*  always  been  in  pofTefHon  of  the  privilege  of 
afylum  ". 


*  Seven  ftadia  are  eqoal  to  66i| 
tolfes  for  6  furlongs  aod  90  yards)  : 
eight  Gredaa  feet  make  7  French  feet 
6  inches  8  lines  (8  feet  and  about  half 
in  inch  Enj^Iiih.) 

f  Three  Grecian  feet  make  ft  French 
feet  10  inches  (3  feet  £iig.)»  ^"^  40cq« 
bits,  ft8  feet  4  inches  (30  feet  ft  inches 
Bog.)  It  Teems  probable  that  this  ex- 
cavation was  at  firil  intended  for  a 
road ;  but  that  it  having  afterward 
been  refolved  to  bring  to  Samos  the 
waters  of  a  fpring  the  level  of  which 
was  lower  than  the  cavern,  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  labour  already  per- 
formed, and  the  channel  above  men- 
tioned dug. 

o  Herodot.  lib.  3.  cap.  6e.  Tournef. 
y^T^t^  t.  i.  P..4I9- 
«  P  Herodot.  ibid. 

%  Twenty  orgyis  are  I13  French 


feet  4  inches  ( jao  feet  9  inches  Eng.) ; 
two  ftadia  are  189  toiies  (40ft  yards 
Eng.) 

^  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  637. 

''  P3ufan.  lib.  7.  cap.  4.  p.  ^y^^ 
Menodot.  ap.  Atheo.  lib.  15.  cap.  4; 
p.  67a. 

*  Vitmv.  Praef.  lib.  7.  p.  1 44. 

'  Herodot.  lib.  3.  cap.  60. 

{  The  rains  of  an  ancient  temple  are 
ftill  to  be  feen  at  Samos  \  but  it  ap- 
pear* that  they  are  not  the  remains  of 
that  of  which  Herodotus  fpeaks.  See 
Tournef.  Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  4aft.  Pocock, 
Obferv.  vol.  ft.  par.  a.  p.  17.  M.  le 
Comte  de  "Choifeul  Gouffier.  Voyaj. 
Pittor.  de  la  Gr^ce,  t.  i.'p.  xoo. 

^  Cicer.  in  Verr.  ad.  %,  lib,  i.  cap. 
19.  t.  iv.  p.  z6j.  Tacit.  AnnaL  lib.  4. 
cap.  14. 
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The  ftatue  of  Juno  prefents  us  with  the  firft  attempts  of 
fculpture  :  it  is  by  the  hand  of  Smilis,  one  of  the  moft  an- 
cient artifts  of  Greece  ^.  The  prieft  who  accompanied  us 
told  us,  that  before,  an  unfhapen  log  had  received  in  tbefc 
holy  places  the  worfliip  of  the  Samians  ^  ;  that  the  gods  were 
then  every  where  feprefented  by  trunks  of  trees,  and  {tones, 
either  fquare  or  of  a  conical  form  ^  ;  that  thefe  rude  images 
Hill  fubfifi,  and  even  are  worfhipped  in  many  temples,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  where  they  are  attended  by  prieflsas  ig- 
norant as  thofe  barbarous  Scythians  who  adore  a  cimetar. 

Though  fomewhat  piqued  at  this  refleftion,  I  mildly  re- 
plied, that  the  trunks  of  trees  and  ilones  were  never  the  im- 
mediate obje{ls  of  worlhip,  but  only  arbitrary  iigns,  around 
which  the  nation  affembled  to  addrefs  its  vows  to  the  Divine 
3eing«  That  is  not  fufllcient,  replied  he  ;  the  Divinity  muft 
be  reprefented  with  a  body  fimilar  to  jthe  human,  but  with 
features  more  beauteous  and  a^guft.  Obferve  with  what  ve- 
peration  the  people  proltrate  themfelves  before  the  ftatues  of 
Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and  of  Minerva  at  Athens.  That  is,  re- 
plied I,  becaufe  they  are  covered  with  gold  and  ivory.  By 
reprefenting  the  gods  after^  our  image,  inftead  of  elevating 
(he  minds  of  the  people,  you  have  only  foug^it  to  make  im*- 
prejQion  on  \heir  fenfes  j  and  hence  is  it  that  their  piety  only 
increafes  in  proportion  to  the  grandeur,  beauty,  and  riches 
of  the  objefts  prefented  to  their  veneration.  Embellifli  your 
Juno  i  and,  however  rude  the  ornaments  may  be,  you  will 
find  the  offerings  multiply. 

To  this  the  prieft  alTented,  We  aiked  him  what  was  the 
yeaning  of  the  two  peacocks,  of  brafs  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  ftatue^.  He  told  us  that  thefe  birds  are  natives  of  Sa- 
^05  ;  that  they  have  been  confecrated  to  Juno ;  that  they  are 


*  Pauf%o.  lib.  7.  cap.  4.  p.  J31. 

y  Callim.  ap.  Eufeb.  Praep.  Evang. 
}ib..  3.  cap.  8.  p.  99.  Clem.  Alex. 
Cohort,  ad  Geat.  p.  40. 

*  Tacit.  Hift.  lib,  2.  cap.  3.  Pau£ui. 


lib.  7.  cap.  2%,  p.  579.   Pittur.  Anticb. 
d*£rcoI.  t.  iii.  tavol.32.  p.  173.   Coins 
of  Paphos,  SLCi' 
^  Coio8  of  Samoi» 
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reprefented  on  the  current  coin  of  the  date  ;  and  that  from 
this  iflaiid  they  have  pafled  into  the  reft  of  Greece  **.  We 
alfo  alced  what  was  intended  by  a  pot  or  box  in  «which  a 
flirub  grew  *.  That,  replied  he,  is  the  fame  agnut  cajlus 
which  ferved  as  a  cradle  to  the  goddefs.  It  flill  retains  its 
freflincfs,  added  lie,  though  it  is  older  than  the  olive  of  Athens, 
the  palm  of  Delos,  the  oak  of  Dodona,  the  wild  olive  of 
Oljmpia,  the  plane-tree  which  Agamemnon  planted  with  his 
own  hands  at  Delphi**,  and  all  thofe  facred  trees  which  have 
been  preferved  in  different  temples  during  fo  many  ages  *. 

We  aiked  why  the  goddefs  was  reprefented  in  a  nuptial 
robe.  He  replied,  Becaufe  at  Samos  flie  was  efpoufed  to  Ju- 
piter ;  the  proof  of  which  is  incon tellable,  for  we  have  a 
feftival  in  which  we  celebrate  the  anniverfary  of  their  mar- 
riage*. It  is  celebrated,  Hkewife,  faid  Stratonicus,  in  the 
city  of  Cnoffus,  in  Crete  ;  and  the  priefls  there  have  alTured 
;ne,  that  the  nuptials  of  the  goddefs  were  confummated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Theron  ^..  I  ipuft  Hkewife  remind 
you,  that  the  priefteflcs  of  Argos  endeavour  to  deprive  your 
ifland  of  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the  goddefs  ^  j 
as  other  countries  difpute  with  each  other  that  of  baring  been 
the  native  place  of  Jupiter  '*.  In  faft,  I  fhould  not  be  a  little 
cmbarraffed  if  1  had  to  fing  to  my  lyre  either  their  birth  or 
their  marriage.  You  furely  would  not,  replied  our  compa- 
nion ;  you  would  follow  the  tradition  of  the  country  in  which 
you  were ;  for  poets  certainly  are  net  apt  to  be  burdened  with 
fuch  fcruples. 


b  Antipban.  et  Menod.  ap.  Athcn. 
Ll>.  14.  cap.  ao.  p.  t^s> 

S.  Coin  of  Gordian  in  the  cabinet  of 
tbe  king  ci  France. 

d  Thcophr.  Hia.  Plant,  lib.  4.  cap. 
14.  Plin.  lib.  16.  cap.  44.  r.  ii.  p.  40. 
Paufan.  lib.  8.  cap.  23.  p.  643.  Cicer. 
de  Leg  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  t.  iii.  p.  115. 

*  It  ferait  probable  that  all  thefe 
trcci  were  in  boxes  or  pots.  I  prefume 


fo  from  that  of  Satnot,  which  on  the 
coin  above  mentioned  is  reprefented  in 
a  box  »r  poc  on  the  fteps  of  the  velli- 
bule.     See  the  pUte  of  coina. 

«  Varr,  ap.  Ladan.  de  FalC  Rclig. 
lib.  I.  cap.  17.  t.  i.  p.  75. 

f  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  339. 

S  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  4i3> 

b  Paafan.  Lb»  4.  eap.  33.  p.  3^X« 
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Bat  at  leaft,  replied  I,  the  miniilers  of  the  altars  of  the 
gods  ought  t3  pay  greater  attention  to  them.  To  adopt  falfe 
and  abfurd  opinions,  Ihows  only  a  want  of  knowledge;  but 
to  embrace  fuch  as  arc  contradi6lory  and  impoflible,  argues  a 
deficiency  of  reafon,  and  leaves  no  room  to  reproach  the  Scy* 
thians  for  worfhipping  a  cimetar. 

You  appear  to  me  intelligent,  replied  the  prieft,  and  I  (hall 
reveal  to  you  our  fecret.  When  we  fp'eak  of  the  birth  of  the 
gods,  we  mean  the  time  when  their  worfhip  was  received  in 
a  country  ;  and  by  their  marriige  we  fignify  the  aera  whea 
the  worfhip  of  one  dplty  was  affociated  with  that  of  another  *. 
And  what  do  you  undcrilarid  by  their  death  ?  i  faid  Stratoni- 
cus  J  for  I  have  feen  the  tomb  of  Jupiter  in  Crete  ^.  We 
liave  recourfi  to  another  folution,  replied  the  prieft.  Tlie 
gods  fometimes  manifeft  themfelves  to  men  under  a  human 
form  ;  and,  after  havuig  pafled  fome  time  with  them,  to  in- 
ftruft  them^  difappear,  and  return  to  heaven  '.  It  is  in  Crete 
efpecially  that  they  have  formerly  been  accuftcmed  to  de- 
fcend,  and  from  thence  they  have  departed  to  traverfe  the 
earth  "•  We  were  about  to  reply,  but  he  prudently  thought 
proper  to  retire. 

We  afterward  took  notice  of  that  multitude  of  flatues  by 
which  the  temple  is  fur  rounded  ;  and  contemplated  with  ad- 
miration three  of  coloffal  fizc,  by  the  hand  of  the  celebrated 
Myron  ",  placed  on  the  fame  bafe,  and  reprefenting  Jupiter, 
Minerva,  and  Hercules  *.  We  faw  alfo  the  Apollo  of  Te* 
lecles  and  Theodorus  ;  two  artifts  who,  having  acquired  the 
principles  of  their  art  iji  Egypt,  learned  from  their  maftera 
to  labour  ip  concert  to  execute  one  fame  work.     The  former  * 


I  Hcrodot  lib.  a.  cap.  146.  Mem. 
de  TAcad.  des  Bel!.  Lettr.  t.  xviii.  p. 
17;  t.  zxiii.     Hift.  p.  32. 

k  Ciccr.  de  Nat.  Dcor.  lib.  3.  cap. 
91.  C  ii.  p.  5C4.  Origcn.  iTooc.  Celf. 
lib.  3.  t.  i.  p.  475. 

i  Diod. 'Sic.  lib.  X.  p.  2C,  Mem. 
ifi  r^cad'  t,xXJLV:.  p.  39^. 


™  Dio<^.  Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  344. 

^  Strab.  lib,  14*  p.  637. 

*  Mark  Autony  caufcd  them  to  be 
carried  to  Rome  ;  and  fome  time  after 
Augufiut  fent  two  of  them  b>ck  to  Sa« 
mo6,  and  only  kt  pt  the  Jupiter.  (S^ali. 
lib.  14.  p.  637.) 
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dwelt  at  Samos,  the  latter  at  Ephefus.  After  having  agreed 
on  the  proportions  of  the  figure,  the  one  undertook  the  upper 
part  of  it,  and  the  other  the  lower ;  and  thefe»  when  finiibedy 
fo  exaftly  correfponded,  that  any  perfon  would  have  believed 
them  the  work  of  the  fame  artift  *'.  It  muft  nevcrthelcfs  be 
confe0ed,  that  the  art  of  fculpture,  not  having  at  that  time 
made  anj  great  progrefs,  this  Apollo  is  more  to  be  admired 
for  the  accuracj  of  the  proportions,  than  the  beauty  and  £« 
niihed  execution  of  the  parts. 

The  Samian  who  gave  us  this  information  added :  Towards 
the  clofe  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  the  Athenian  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  Alcibiades,  cruiaed  on  our  coafts.  He  fa- 
voured the  party  of  the  people,  who  caufed  this  ftatue  to  be 
ereded  to  him  ^.  Some  time  after,  Lyfander,  who  command- 
ed the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Samos, 
and  reftored  the  authority  of  the  rich  citizens,  who  fent  his 
ftatue  to  the  temple  of  Olympia  ^.  Two  Athenian  generals, 
afterward,  returned  with  fuperior  forces  j  and  thefe  are  the 
two  ftatues  which  the  people  ere&ed  to  them ' :  and  there  is 
the  place  where  we  intend  to  ered  one  to  Philip,  when  he 
fiiall  feize  on  our  ifland.  We  ought  to  blufh  at  this  meannefs  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Grecian  ftates  on  the  continent,  without  even 
excepting  the  Athenians,  are  equally  guilty  of  it.  The  hatred 
which  has  always  fubfifted  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
has  every  where  deftroycd  the  refources  of  honour  and  vir- 
tue. He  concluded  in  thefe  words  :  A  people  who,  during 
two  centuries,  have  exhaufled  their  blood  and  treafure  to  ob- 
I  tain  a  few  moments  of  liberty,  which  they  have  found  to 
weigh  heavier  on  them  even  than  flavery,  are  excufable^  if 
they  feek  tranquillity,  efpecially  when  the  conqueror  requires 
only  money  and  a  ftatue. 

**  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  t.  p.  8S.  \      ^  Plut.    ID   Lyfand.  t.   i.   p.  449. 

9  PauGui^  lib.  6.  cap.  3.  p.  460.  I  Paufan.  lih  6.  caf .  3.  p.  459. 

I     ''  Pa«lao.  lib.  6.  cap.  3.  p.  460. 
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The  Simians  are  the  richeft  and  moft  powerful  people  of 
all  the  ftates  which  compofe  the  Ionian  confederation  ' :  they 
are  very  intelligent,  induftrious,  and  a£live  ;  and  their  hiftory 
therefore  furni(hes  many  interefting  particulars  for  that  of  li- 
terature,  arts',  and  commerce.  Among  the  celebrated  meti 
whom  the  ifland  has  produced,  I  {hall  mention  Cleophylus, 
wfio  merited,  it  is  faid,  the  gratitude  of  Homer,  by  rec.eiv- 
iog  him  in  his  poverty  y  and  that  of  pofterity,  by  preferving 
to  us  his  works  ^  Nor  can  I  forget  Pythagoras,  whofe  name 
would  be  fufficient  to  refled  new  fplendour  on  the  moft  il« 
luftrious  age  and  the  greateft  empire.  After  the  latter,  but 
in  a  mnch  inferior  rank,  we  fhall  place  two  of  his  contem- 
poraries, Rhcscus  and  Theodorus  ",  able  fculptors  for  their 
time ;  who,  after  having,  as  it  is  faid,  brought  to  perfeAion 
the  rule,  the  level,  and  other  ufeful  inftruments  *,  difcorered 
the  fecret  of  forging  iron  ftatues  %  and  new  methods  of  caft* 
ing  thofe  of  copper  ^. 

The  Samian  earth  not  only  poiTefles  properties  which  are 
of  ufe  in  medicine  ^  -,  but  a  number  of  workmen  are  conti- 
nually employed  in  making  veiTels  of  it,  which  are  every 
where  in  great  requeft  *. 

The  Samians  early  applied  themfelves  to  navigation,  and 
formerly  had  a  fettlement  in  Upper  Egypt  ^.  It  is  now  a- 
bout  three  centuries  fince  one  of  their  merchant  fhips,  on  its 
pafiage  to  Egypt,"  was  driven,  by  contrary  winds,  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  tathe  ifland  of  TartefTus,  fituatedon  the 
coafts  of  Iberia,  and  till  then  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  Gold 
there  was  extremely  plentiful  -,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
ignorant  of  its  value,  parted  with  it  very  readily  to  their 


*  Plttt.  in  Pericl.  t.  i.  p.  167. 

«  Strab.  lib.  14.-  p.  638  Callim. 
1. 1  p.  1&8.  Plut.  in  Lycarg.  t.  i.  p. 
41.    Eoibith.  in  lUad.  lib.  2.  p-  330. 

"  Plat,  in  Ion.  t.  i.  p.  533. 

^  Plin.  lib.  7.  cap.  56.  t.  i.  p.  414* 

y  Pau&n.  lib.  3.  cap.  z».  p.  237. 

^  14.  lib.  S.  cap.  14.  p.  ^29 ;  lib. 


10.  capk.  38.  p.  896.  Plio.  lib.  ZS'  cap. 
J  a- 1.  ii.  p.  7ie. 

^  Hippocr.  de  Nat.  Muller.  t.  ii.  p, 
379.    Plin.  lib.  35.  cap.  16.  p.  717- 

l>  Ciccr.  pro  Mur.  cap.  36.  e.  v.  p^ 
»33.     Plin.  lib.  35.  t.  ii.  p.  7IU 

^  Hcrodot.lib.  3.  cap.  a6* 
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foreign  vifitors,  Vfho  carried  home  riches  to  the  &j3iount  of 
{ixtj  talents  *,  at  that  time  eileemed  an  immenfe  fum,  and 
vrhich  it  would  have  been  diflicult  to  raife  in  any  part  of 
Greece.  The  tenth  of  this  was  appropriated  to  dedicate,  ia 
the  temple  of  Juno,  a  large  cratera  of  brafs,  which  is  ftill 
preferred  there.  The  rims  of  it  are  ornamented  with  heads 
of  griffins  ;  and  it  is  fupported  by  three  coloffal  ilatoes,  irt  a 
kneeling  poflure,  of  the  proportion  of  feven  cubits  t  in  height. 
This  group  is  alfo  of  brafs  ^. 

Samos  has  not  fingc  negkfted  to  jncreafe  and  exercifc  her 
navy.  Formidable  fleets  have  frequently  failed  from  her 
ports,  and  defended  for  fome  time  her  liberty  againft  the  efForts 
of  the  Perfians  and  the  powers  of  Greece,  anxious  to  reunite 
her  to  their  dominions  ^ :  but  more  than  once  flie  has  become 
a  prey  to  internal  diffcafions,  which,  after  long  and  violent 
ftruggles,  have  ended  in  the  eftablifhment  of  tyranny.  This 
happened  in  the  time  of  Polycratcs,  who  had  received  from 
nature  great  endowments,  and  from  his  father -<Eaces  great 
riches.  The  latter  had  ufurped  the  fovereign  power,  and  his 
fon  refolved  to^feize  it  al£b  in  his  turn  ^  He  communicated 
his  intentions  to  his  two  brothers,  who  imagined  they  were 
admitted  into  the  confpiracy  as  his  afTociates,  when  they  were 
only  his  tools.  On  the  day  on  which  the  fcftival  of  Juno  was 
celebrated,  their  partifans  having  taken  their  flation  in  the 
pofts  affigned  them,  fome  of  them  fell  upon  the  Samians  af- 
fembled  round  the  temple  of  the  goddefs,  while  others  feized 
on  the  citadel,  and  kept  poffeflTion  of  it,  with  the  afliftance  of 
fome  troops  fent  by  Lygdamis,  the  tyrant  of  Naxos  ff.  The 
ifland  was  divided  between  the  three  brothers,  and  foon  after 
fell  entirely  under  the  power  of  Polycrates,  who  condemned 
one  of  them  to  death  and  the  other  to  banilhment  \ 


•^'314*000  livrcs  (i.'5,5noI.) 
t  About  10  feet  French  (lofcct  7 J 
inches  Engliih.) 

*  KtTodot-  lib.  4.  cap.  152. 

«  Strsb.  lib.  14*  F-  637-    Hut.  A- 


pophth  Laccn.  t.  ii.  p.  231. 
♦  Hcradot.  Ub.  3.  cap.  39, 
C  Polyan.  S^rate^.  lib.  1.  cap.  3> 
h  Hcrodot.  \}h.  3.  cap.  39. 
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To  hold  the  people  in  lubjcftion,  fometlmes  by  amufing 
them  with  feftivals  and  ihows  ^,  and  fometimes  bj  employing 
violence  and  cruelty  ^  5  to  prevent  them  from  feeling  the  op- 
preflicm  they  fuffered,  by  leading  them  to  fpl«odid  conquefts  ; 
to  conceal  from  them  their  ftrength^  by  fubje&ing  them  to  fa^ 
tiguing  labours  ^  *  ;  to  feize  on  the  revenues  of  thfe  ftate  ®, 
and  fometimes  on  the  poflfefitons  of  individuals  ;  to  furround 
Iiis  perfon  with  guards  and  a  body  of  foreign  troops  " ;  to  fliut 
hiinfelf  up,  in  cafe  of  need,  in  a  ftrong  citadel ;  artfully  to  de« 
ccive  mankind,  and  fport  with  t-ie  mod  facred  oaths  °  :  fuch 
were  the  principles  by  which  Polycrates  governed  his  condu£i: 
after  his  elevation  to  the  throne.  Thehiftory  of  his  reign 
may  be  intituled.  The  art  of  government,  for  the  ufe  of  ty* 
rants. 

His  riches  enabled  him  to  fit  out  a  hundred  galleys,  which 
procured  him  the  empire  of  the  fea,  and  fubje£led  to  his  au- 
thority many  of  the  neighbouring  iilands,  and  fome  cities  of 
the  continent  p.  His  generals  were  fecretly  ordered  to  bring 
to  him  the  fpoils  not  only  of  his  enemies,  but  alfo  of  his 
friends,  who  afterward  folicited  and  received  theia  from  his 
hands,  as  a  pledge  of  his  afie&ion  or  his  generofity  ^. 

During  peace,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  and  the  prifon- 
ers  of  war,  together  or  feparately,  added  new  works  to  the 
fortifications  of  the  capital,  dug  ditches  around  its  walls ,  and 
within  them,  ere&ed  thofe  monuments  which  embellilh  Samos, 
and  which  were  executed  by  artifts  whom  Polycrates  had 
brought  into  his  flates,  at  a  great  expence  \ 


i  Athcn.  lib.  I».  cap.  lo.  p.  541. 

k  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  I.  p.  85. 

1  Ariftot.  dc  Rep.  lib.  5.  cap.  II. 
t.  ii.  p.  407. 

■  Arjftotlc  fays  that  in  defpotic  go- 
Ternmeots  the  people  are  made  to  Ja- 
boor  in  public  works,  to  hold  them  in 
fub}e<5iion.  Among  other  examplef,  he 
mentions  the  conduft  of  Folycnftes, 


and  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  who  built 
the  pyramids  (De  Rep.  ubl  fupra). 

™  Hcrodot.  lib.  3.  cap.  141. 

'^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  39,  &c. 

0  Plut.  in  Lyfand.  t.  i.  p.  437. 

P  Herodot.  lib.  3.  cap.  39.  I22,  &c; 

^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  39.  Polyaso.  Stra«« 
teg.  lib.  I.  cap.  43. 

*'  Athen.  lib.  14.  cap.  10*  p.  540. 
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Equally  attentive  to  promote  the  advancement  of  literature^ 
he  invited  to  his  court  thofe  who  cultivated  it,  and  colle&ed 
in  his  library  the  noblell  works  of  the  human  mind  *.  A 
ilriklng  contrail  was  then  feen  between  Philofopbj  and  Poet^ 
ry.  While  Pythagoras,  unable  to  hear  the  fight  of  a  barbar* 
ous  defpot,  fled  from  his  opprefled  country  %  Anacreon  brought 
to  Samos  the  Graces  and  Pleafures.  He  without  difficulty 
obtained  the  friendfliip  of  Polycrates  ^,  and  celebrated  him  on 
his  lyre^  with  the  fame  ardour  that  he  would  have  fung  the 
mod  virtuous  of  princes. 

Polycrates,  wifhing  to  multiply  in  his  fiates  the  moft  beau- 
tiful fpecies  of  domeftic  animals,  procured  dogs  from  £pirus 
and  Lacedsemon,  pigs  from  Sicily,  goats  from  Scyros  and  Nax- 
OS,  and  ^eep  from  Miletus  and  Athens  v.  But  as  he  did  good 
only  from  oftentation,  he  introduced  at  the  fame  time  among 
his  fubje£b  the  luxury  and  vices  of  the  Afiatics*  He  knew 
that  at  Sardes,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  women  of  diftinguifhed 
benuty  aflerabled  together,  were  occupied  in  refining  on  the 
delicacies  of  the  table,  dnd  the  different  kinds  of  pleafure  *• 
Samos  faw  a  fimilar  fociety  formed  within  her  walls,  and  the 
flowers  of  that  city  became  ^  famous  as  thofe  of  the  Lydians ; 
for  by  that  name  were  called  thofe  foeieties  in  which  the 
youth  of  both  fexes,  giving  and  rece^^ing  lefibns  of  intemper- 
ance, pafied  their  days  and  nights  in  feafting  and  debauchery^. 
The  corruption  fpread  ahiong  the  other  citizens,  and  became 
fatal  to  their  defcendants.  It  is  alfo  faid  that  the  difcoveries 
of  the  Samian  women  were  infenfibly  introduced  among  the 
other  Greeks,  and  every  where  tainted  the  purity  of  n>an<« 
ners^. 


«  Id.  lib.  I.  p.  3. 

«  Artfioz.  ap.  Poqyhyr.  de  Vit.  Py- 
tlug.  p.  13.  Umblic.  de  Vit.  Pythag. 
cap.  2.  p.  8 ;  cap.  iS.  pw  73, 

^  Herodot.  lib.  3.  cap.  121.  ^lian. 
Yar.  Hift.  lib.  9.  cap.  4;  lib.  X2. 
cir|).  2j. 

*  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  638. 

y  Clci(,  et  Alcz.  ap.  Atheo.  lib.^  1%. 


cap.  xo.  p.  54©. 

2  A  then.  lib.  1 2.  cap.  12.  p.  545. 

."  Brafm.  Adag.  in  Flor.  cbii.  7^ 
cent.  ^  p.  553. 

b  Duri»,  Afiaa  et  HeracL  ap.  A- 
tben.  lib.  12.  cap.  4.  p.  525.  Clcarch. 
ap.  cumd.  lib.  X2*  cap.  xe.  p«540- 
Cafaub.  ibid. 
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In  the  mean  time^  manj  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  hav« 
ing  murmured  agslinft  tkefe  dangerous  innovations,  Poljcrate^ 
caufed  them  to  embark  on  board  the  fleet  which  carried  troopai 
that  were  to  join  the  army  Cambjfes,  king  of  Perfia,  was 
marching  into  Egypt,  He  entertained  hopes  they  would  fall  • 
in  battle,  or,  at  leaft,  that  Camb/fcs  would  never  fufFer  them 
to  return.  Informed  of  his  defigns,  they  refolved  to  antici- 
pate them^  aiid  deliver  their  country  from  a  (hameful  flavery, 
Inilead  of  proceeding  to  Egypt,  they  returned  to  Samos,  but 
were  repulfed.  Some  time  after  they  again  returned,  in  con-* 
jundion  with  troops  from  Lacedsemon  and  Corinth  :  but  this 
attempt  fucceeded  no  better  than  the  former  ^. 

Polycrates  feemed  to  have  nothing  more  to  wifli ;  every 
year  of  his  reign,  and  almoft  every  enterprife  in  which  he 
had  engaged,  had  been  fignally  fortunate  ^.     His  fubjeds  had 
become  accuflomed  to  the  yoke.     They  efteemed  themfelves* 
honoured  by  his  vi&ories^  his  fplendour^  and  the  magnificent 
edifices  he  erefted  at  their  expence.     Attached  to  their  fove- 
reign  by  fuch  a  difplay  of  grandeur,  they  forgot  the  murder 
of  his  brother,  his  ufurpation,  his  cruelties  and  perjuries.   He 
himi'elf  no  longer  remembered  the  fage  advice  of  Amafi^,  king 
of  Egypt,   with  whom  he  had  for  fome  time  been  united  by 
the  ties  of  bofpitality,  and  who  had  once  written  to  him  in 
the  following  terms :  '^'I  am  alarmed  at  your  uninterrupted, 
profperity :  I  would  wilh  thofe  who  are  conneded  with  me  , 
to  experience  ^a  mixture  of  good  and  ill  fortune  ;  for  there  is 
^jealous  divinity,  who  will  not  .permit  9ny  mortal  to  enjoy 
perfed  and  perpetual  felicity.  Endeavour  to  procure  to  your^ 
(elf  fooie  fttSering  or  mortification,  to  oppofe  to  the  unremit- 
ted favonrs  of  Fortune.'*     Polycrates,  alarmed  at  thcfe  reflec- 
tions,  refolved  to  fortify  his  happinefs  by  a  facrifice  which 
would  coft  him  fome  moments  of  chagrin*     He  wore  on  hitf 

^  Herodot.  lib.  3.  cap.  44,  &c.  I      ^  Vsl.  M«z.  lib.  6»  cap.  9.    IzKCTB. 

I  No.  s. 
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finger  an  emerald  fet  in  gold,  on  which  TheodomSi  of  whom 
I  have  already  fpoken;  had  engraven  I  know  not  what  fab^ 
jie&  *  ;  and  which  was  the  morei  valuable,  as  the  art  of  en- 
graving gems  was  then  only  in  its  infancy  among  the  Greeks. 
He  went  on  board  a  galley,  failed  out  to  fome  diftance  from 
the  coaft,  and  threw  his  ring  into  the  fea.  But  a  few  days 
after  he  received  it  again  from  one  of  his  officers,  who  had 
found  it  in  the  belly  of  a  fi(h.  He  haftened  to  inform  Araafis 
of  the  circumftance,  who  from  that  moment  defiiled  from  all 
intercourfe  with  him  *. 

Th&  forebodings  of  Amafis  were  at  length  accompli ilied. 
While  Polycrates  was  forming  plans  for  the  conqueft  of  Ionia 
and  the  iflands  of  the  ^gean  fea,  the  fatrap  of  a  province  con- 
tiguous to  his  dates,  and  fubjefl  to  the  king  of  Perfia,  found 
means  to  allure  him  into  his  government ;  and,  after  havbg 
put  him  to  death  by  horrid  tortures  %  ordered  his  body  to  be 
faftened  to  a  crofs  on  Mount  Mycale,  in  front  of  Samoa  f • 

After  his  death,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  fuccejQively  ex- 
perieneed  every  kind  of  tyranny  i:  that  of  a  li^gle  perfon,  that  of 
the  rich  citizens,  that  of  the  multitude,  that  of  the  Perfians,  and 
that  of  (he  principal  ftates  of  Greece.  The  wars  between  Lace- 
daemon  and  Athens  by  turns  gavetheafcendancyto  the  oligarchy 
and  the  democracy  ^.  Each  revolution  glutted  the  vengeance 
of  one  party,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
ether.  The  inhabitants  exhibited  the  greatcft  courage  in  the 
famous  fiege  which  they  fuftained,  during  nine  months,  againil 
the  forces  of  Athens,  under  the  command  of  Pericles. ,  Their 
refinance  was  obftinate,  and  their  lofles  almoft  irreparable. 
They  consented  to  demolifh  their  walls,  to  furrender  up  their 
fliips,  to  give  hoitages,  and  to  reimburfe  the  expences  of  the 
war  ^.    Both  the  befiegers  and  the  befieged  treated  with  equal 


*  See  note  at  the  end- of  the  ▼ohime. 

^  Hercdot.lib.  3.  cap.  40,  &c.  Strab. 
fib.  14.  p.  637.  PHn.  lib.  33.  cap.  i. 
t.  ii.  p  60J  i  lib.  37.  cap.  I.  p.  764. 
Paufan.  lib.  8.  cap.  14.  p.  629. 

f  Herodot.  ibid.  cap.  115.  Strab. 
;ib.  14.  p.  638.    Ciccr.  de  fio.  lib.  5. 


cap^  39.  t.  ii.  p.  %$o»  Val.  Max.  lib^ 
6.  cap.  9.    Eztero.  No.  5. 

t  Polycrates  died  towards  the  year 
S2%  before  Chrift. 

(  Thucyd.  lib.  8.  cap.  73. 

b  Id.  lib.  I.  cap<  117*  IM*  ^^ 
lib.  x;».  p.89. 
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cruelty  the  prifoners  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  Samians 
branded  theirs  in  the  forehead  with  the  figure  of  an  owl ;  and 
the  Athenians  thofe.  they  took  with  that  of  the  prow  of  a 
(hip**. 

They  afterwards  recovered  from  thefe  misfortunes,  bat  fell 
again  under  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  banifhed 
the  favourers  of  the  democracy  ^.  At  length  the  Athenian^, 
having  become  mailers  of  the  ifland,  divided  it,  fome  years 
fine?,  into  two  thoufand  portions,  which  they  ailigned  by  lot 
to  as  many  colonifts,  whom  they  appointed  to  cultivate  them  '• 
Among  the  number  of  thefe  was  Neocles,  who  went  to  fettle 
there  with  Chaereftrate  his  wife"*.  Though  theiy  poflefifed 
only  a  moderate  fortune,  they  obliged  us  to  accept  apartments 
in  their  houfe.  The  civility  and  attention  with  which  we 
were  treated  by  them,  and  the  refl  of  the  inhabitants,  induced 
us  to  prolong  our  ftay  at  Samos. 

Sometimes  we  croifed  the  arm  of  the  fea  which  fepdrates  the 
ifland  from  the  coaft  of  Afia,  and  took  the  diverfion  of  hunt-^ 
bg  on  Mount  Mycale  "  ;  and  fometimes  that  of  fifhing  at  the 
foot  of  the  fame  mountain,  near  the  place  where  the  Greeks 
gained,  over  the  fleet  and  army  of  Xerxes,  that  famous  vic- 
tory which  completely  reftored  tranquillity  to  Greece  f .     In 
the  night  time  we  lighted  torches,  and  kindled  a  number  of 
fires  <*,  the  brightnefs  of  which^   reflefted  by  the  waves,   made 
the  fi  h   approach  the  boats,  and   be  caught  in  our  nets,    or 
wounded  and  taken  with  our  pikes.    Stratonicus,  in  the  mean 
time,  fang  the  battle  of  Mycale,  accompanying  his  voice  with 
the  cithara :    but  he  was  continually  interrupted ;    for  our 
boatmen  would  infill  on  recounting  to  us  all  the  particulars  of 
the  fight.     They  talked  all  together  ;  and  though  it  was  fo 


'  Plut.  in  Pcricl.  t.  i.  p.  i66. 

*  The  Athenian  coin*  ufually  have 
•n  them  ao  owl,  and  thofe  of  the  Sa- 
mianB  the  prow  of  a  (hip. 

k  Plut.  in  Lyfand.  t.  i.  p.  440. 

^  8irab.  lib.  1 4.  p.  638.    Diod.  Sic. 


L'b.  18.  p.  593.    Corfin.  Faft.  Attic, 
t.  ir.  p.  26. 

"'  Dio^. '^aerf.  lib.  lO.  ?  X. 

"  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  636. 

f  Tht  year  479  before  Chrift. 

^  Plat.  Soph.  t.  i.  p.  lao. 

M  ij  ■ 
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dark  that  it  was  impoffible  to  dircem  objeds,  they  pointed  out 
to  us  different  parts  of  the  hotizon.  Here,  faid  they,  was  the 
Grecian  fleet,  there  the  Perfian«  The  former  came  from  Sa« 
mos ;  and  as  it  approached  the  enemj^  the  Phonician  galleys 
fled,  and  thofe  of  the  Perfians  took  refuge  under  that  promon- 
tory, near  the  temple  of  Ceres,  which  you  fee  before  us  p. 
The  Greeks  landed,  and  were  aftoni&ed  to  find  on  the  (horc 
the  innumerable  army  of  the  Perfians  and  their  allies.  They 
were  commanded  by  one  Tigranes  ^.  He  difarmed  a  body  of 
Samians  he  had  with  him  %  becaufe  he  was  afraid  of  them. 
The  Athenians  attacked  on  this  fide  i  the  Lacedsemonians  on 
that  *•  The  camp  was  taken^.  and  the  greater  part  of  the  bar* 
barians  fled*  Their  (hips  were  burnt ;  forty  thoufand  foldi- 
ers  were  flain,  and  Tigranes  among  the  reft  S  The  Samians 
had  prevailed  on  the  Greeks  to  purfue  the  Perfian  fleet  ^  :  the 
Samians,.  daring  the  battle,  haying  found  arms,,  fell  upon  the 
Perfians  ^«  To  the  Samians  are  the  Greeks  indebted  for  the 
Bobleft  Tidory  they  ever  gained  over  the  Perfians.  Our  boat* 
men,  while  they  gave  us  this  account,  danced,  threw  their 
eaps  up  into  the  air,  and  gave  loud  fliiouts  of  joy. 

Filbing  is  pra^lifed  in  various  ways :  fome  take  fiih  with 
the  line  ;  that  is,  they  have  a  long  reed,  or  rod,  at  the  extre* 
mity  of  which  is  a  horfe-haic  line,  with  a  hook,  on  which  they 
put  the  bait,  fiiftened  to  the  end  of  it  ^ :  others  dexterouily 
pierce  them  with  darts  that  have  two  or  three  points,  and  are 
named  harpoons  or  tridents :  and  others  take  them  in  different 
kinds  of  nets.  ^,  fome  oF  which  are  furniihed  with  leaden 
plummets,  that  fink  them  in  the  water,  and  pieces,  of  cork  that 
Imoy  them  up  on  its  fiirfaee  ^. 


•    P  Herodot.  lib.  9^  cap.  97. 

^  Id^tbid.  cap.  96.  Diod.  Sic.  lib. 
»I.  p.  27. 

f  Herodot.  ibid.  cap.  99, 

'  Id.  ibid  cap.  X02. 

t  Id.  ibid. 

"  Id.  ibid.  cap.  99.  IXod.  Sic  lib. 
ii.p.  2t. 


Herodot.  ibid.  p.  i^j. 
y  Plat.  Soph.  t.  i.  p.  lao.  Tbeocrit. 
Idjll  »i.  ▼.  zi.     PoU.  lib.  z.  cap.  9. 

{  97- 

^  Plat.  ibid.    Oppian.  de  Pifaulib* 
3.  V.  7*. 

*  Piod.  Pjth.  »..v.  14$. 
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The  manner  of  fifliing  for  tunny  efpeciaUy  engaged  our  at« 
tention.  A  long  and  verj  large  net  had  been  extended  along 
the  fhore.  We  repaired  to  the  fpot  at  the  break  of  daj^  when 
a  profound  calm  feemed  to  reign  throughout  all  nature.  One 
of  the  fiihermen,  lying  flat  on  a  neighbouring  rock  ^,  kept  his 
ejes  fixed  on  the  almoft  tranfparent  waves,  till  he  perceived 
a  ihoal  of  tunnies  quietly  following  the  windings  of  the  coail, 
and  entering  the  net  by  an  opening  contrived  for  that  purpofe  : 
when  immediateiy  giving  the  fignal  to  his  companions,  they 
divided  into  two  companies,  one  of  which  drew  the  net,  while 
the  other  beat  the  water  with  their  oars,  to  prevent  the  fi(h 
from  efcaping.  A  great  number  were  taken  ;  many  of  them 
«f  an  enormous  fize :  one  weighed  about  fifteen  talents  ^  *• 

On  our  return  from  a  little  excurfion  which  we  had  made 
to  the  coaft  of  Afia,  we  found  Neo^les  employed  in  making 
preparations  for  an  entertainment.  Chaereftrate,  his  wife^ 
had  been  brought  to  bed  fome  days  before ;  and  he  had  juft 
given  a  name  to  his  fon,  whom  he  had  called  Epicurus  f.  On 
thefe  occafions  it  is  cuftomary  with  the  Greeks  to  invite  their 
friends  to  an  entertainment.  The  company  was  numerous 
and  feled.  I  was  placed  at  one  end  of  the  table,  between  an 
Athenian,  who  talked  a  great  deal^  and  a  Samian,  who  faid 
nothing. 

Among  t^e  other  gueils  the  converfation  was  very  loud  an4 
noify ;  with  us  it  was  at  firft  vagttt,  ani  without  any  deter- 
minate objed,  but  afterward  more  conne&ed  and  ferious.  It 
turned,  I  know  not  on  what  occafion,  on  the  world  and  fociety 
After  fome  common-place  remarks,  the  opinion  of  the  Samiaa 
was  alked  j  who  replied, ,  I  fliall  content  myfelf  with  giving 


^  Ariftoph.  ia  Equtt  v.  313.  Schol, 
ibid. 

^  Arcfaeftr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  7.  p.  301. 
Anttot  Hift.  Anim.  lib.  S.  cap  30. 
1. 1,  p.  921.    Plin.  lib.  9.  t.  i.  p.  505. 

*  About  771  poandb  (834  pounds 
En^lifh  aToirdopota). 

t  Xhb  if  the  celebrated  Spicorus, 


born  in  the  archonfliip  of  Sofigenes 
(Diog.  Laert.  lib.  10.  ^  14),  in.  the  3d 
year  of  the  T09th  Olympiad,  on  the  7th 
of  Oamelion;  tbftt  it  to  fay,  the  nth 
of  January,  of  the  year  34!  before 
Chrift.  Menandcr  was  born  in  tlu; 
fame  year. 
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you  that  of  iPjrthagoras.  He  compared  the  fcenc  of  th«  world 
to  that  exhibited  at  the  Oljmpic  games ;  to  which  feme  re- 
fort  to  combaty  others  to  traffic,  and  others  merely  to  be  fpec- 
tators**.  Thus  the  ambitious  and  the  conquerors  are  our 
combatants  ;  the  greater  part  of  men  exchange  their  time  and 
labour  for  the  goods  of  Fortune ;  and  the  fages  calmly  obferve 
all  that  pafles,  and  are  (ilent. 

At  thefe  words  I  furveyed  him  with  greater  attention.  He 
had  a  placid  air,  and  was  of  grave  deportment.  He  was  ha* 
bited  in  a  white  robe,  extremely  neat  and  clean  ^.  I  fuccef- 
iively  offered  him  wine,  fifli,  a  dice  of  beef  %  and  a  plate  of 
beans  ;  but  he  refufed  them  all.  He  drank  only  water,  and 
ate  only  vegetables.  The  Athenian  faid  to  me,  in  a  whifper^ 
He  is  a  rigid  Pythagorean  ;  and  immediately  raifing  his  voice, 
We  are  to  blame,  faid  he,  for  eating  of  th^fe  fifti ;  for  original- 
ly we  dwelt,  like  them,  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Yes,  our 
firft  progenitors  were  fifli ;  it  cannot  be  doubted,  for  it  has 
been  afferted  by  the  philofopher  Anaximander  «.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  metempfychofis  makes  me  fcrupulous  of  eating 
meat ;  for  when  I  regale  on  the  flefli  of  this  ox,  I  am  perhaps 
an  anthropophagift.  As  to  the  beans,  they  are  the  fubftance 
which  contains  the  largeft  portion  of  that  animated  matter  of 
which  our  fouls  are  particles  *'.  Take  the  flowers  of  the  bean 
when  they  begin  to  grow  black  ;  put  them  in  h  veffel,  and 
bury  it  in  the  ground  ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  ninety  days,  you 
open  it,  you  will  find  at  the  bottona  the  head  of  a  child  *.  Py« 
thagoras  himfelf  has  made  the  experiment. 

Loud  burfts  of  laughter  now  broke  forth  at  the  expence  of 
jny  neighbour,  who  ftill  continued  filent.  They  prefs  yon 
very  clofely,  faid  1  to  him.  I  am  fenfible  of  it,  anfwered  he ; 
but  I  fhall  make  no  reply.     I  fliould  be  to  blame  to  reafoa 


d  Ciccr.  Tufcul.  lib.  5.  cap.  3.  t.  li. 
36*.     Diog.   Lacrt.    lib.    8.    f   8. 
Iambi.  Vit.Fythag.  cap.  12.  p.44- 
^  Ariftot.  ap.  Diog.  Lacrt.  lib.  8. 


I 


f  Aridoz.  ap.  tuni,  ibid.  {  20. 
S  Plut.  Sympot  lib.  8.  quzft.  8.  t. 
ii.  p  730- 

^  Diog.  lacrt.  lib.  8.  $  24. 
1  Porphyr,  Vit.  Pyth»g.  p;  44. 
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gravely  at  this  moment*  To  refute  ridicule  ferioufly,  is  only 
to  become  ftill  more  an  objeft  of  ridicule,  fiut  I  ihall  not, be 
expofed  to  this  danger  with  you.  Neocles  has  explained  to 
xne  the  motives  which  have  induced  you  to  undertake  fuch 
leng  voyages  ;  I  know  you  love  the  truth,  and  I  (hall  not  be 
unwilling  to  declare  it  to  you.  I  accepted  his  offer,  and  after 
fupper  we  had  the  following  converfation. 


CHAP.    LXXV. 

Converfation  between  Anacharjis  and  a  Samtan^  on  the  InJlitUm 
tion  of  Pytbagoms, 

The  Samian. 
You  certainly  do  not  believe  that  Pythagoras  has  advanced 
the  abfurdities  that  are  attributed  to  him  ? 

Anacharfis.  They  indeed  excited  my  furprife.  On  the  one 
hand  I  beheld  that  extraordinary  man  enriching  his  country 
with  the  knowledge  of  other  nations,  making  difcoveries  io 
geometry  which  can  only  appertain  to  genius,  and  founding 
that  fchool  which  has  produced  fo  many  great  men ;  and,  on 
the  other,  I  faw  his  difciplps  frequently  ridiculed  on  the  ftage, 
and  obftinately  perfevering  in  the  obfervance  of  certain  frivo- 
lous pradicesy  which  they  juftified  by  puerile  reafons,  or 
forced  allegories.  I  read  your  authors,  and  made  inquiries  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  but  I  only  met  with  a  mysterious  and  enig- 
matical language.  I  confulted  the  other  philofophers  ;  and 
Pythagoras  was  reprefented  to  die  as  the  head  of  a  itSt  of  en- 
thuiiaftsy  who  had  taught  incompreh^nfible  dogmas^  and  pre«f 
ijcribed  impra&icable  obfervances« 

Samian.  This  portrait  is  not  very  flattering. 

Anacbarfis.  Hear  to  the  end  the  account  of  my  prejudices 
and  inquiries.  When  I  was  at  Memphis,  I  perceived  the 
foi^rce  fxom  which  your  founder  had  derived  the  rigoroi^a 

M  iiij 
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laws  to  which  he  has  fubje^ied  you  ;  they  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  Egyptian  priefis  ^.  Pythagoras  adopted  them 
without  coniidering  *  that  the  rule  of  diet  ought  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  difierence  of  climates  tend  religioQS.  Let  us 
give  an  example.  Thefe  priefis  hold  beans  in  fuph  averiion, 
that  none' are  fown  throughout  all  Egypt ;  and  if  by  chance 
a  fingle-  plant  any  where  fprings  up,  they  turn  away  their 
pyes  frpm  it,  as  from  an  impure  thing  ".  If  this  vegetable 
is  hurtfnl  in  Egypt,  the  priefts  afted  rightly  in  profcribing 
it:  but  Pythagoras  ought  not  to  have  imitated  them ;  and. 
ft  ill  lefs  ought  he  if  the  prohibition  was  only  founded  on  fome 
idle  fuperftition.  He  has  ncverthelefs  tranfmitted  it  to  you  | 
and  never  did  it  occafio^  in  the  places  where  it  originated^  fo 
cruel  a  fcene  as  has  been  aAed  in  our  time. 

Dionyfius,  king  of  Syracufe,  was  defirous  to  penetrate  youip 
myfteries.  The  Pythagoreans,  whom  he  perfecuted  in  hi^ 
ftates,  carefully  concealed  theftnfelves.  He  gave  orders  that 
ibme  fliould  be  brought  to  him  from  Italy.  A  detachment  of 
foldiers  pereeived  ten  of  thefe  philofophers  journeying  peace- 
ably frotQ  Tarentum  to  Metapontum,  and  gave  chace  to  them 
like  wild  beads.  They  fled  before  their  purfuers ;  but  at 
the  fight  of  a  field  of  beans,  which  happened  to  be  in  their 
way,  they  flopped,  put  themfelves  in  a  poflure  of  defence, 
and  fubmitted  to  be  all  maflacred,  rather  than  defile  their  fouls 
by  touching  that  odious  vegetable  ".  Prefently  after,  the  of- 
ficer who  commanded  the  detachment  furprifed  two  others 
who^had  not  been  able  to  follow  the  reft.  Thefe  were  Myl- 
lias  of  Crotona,  and  his  wife  Tymicha,  a  native  of  Lacedac- 
mon,  and  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.  They  were  brought 
to  Syracufe.  Dionyfius  wiihed  to  learn  from  them  why  their 
companions  had  rather  chofen  to  lofe  their  lives,  than  crof^ 


k  Chatrem.  ip.  Porph.  de  Abftin. 
lib.  4-  p-  30S. 

1  Recherch.  P£ilof.  fur  Ics  £g7pt.  t. 
i  p«  loj. 


"*  Herodot.  lib.  l.  cap.  37. 
^  Hippob.  et  Neant.  ap.  Iamb,  la 
Vit.  Pythag.  cap.  31.  p.  Ij8, 
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die  field  of  beans  ;  but  neither  his  promifes  nor  his  threats 
could  induce  them  to  fatisfj  his  curiofity :  and  Tjmicha  bit 
off  her  tongue,  left  ihe  (hould  yield  to  the  tortures,  the  in« 
firuments  of  which  were  placed  before  her  ejes.  We  here 
fee^  however,  what  the  prejudices  of  fanaticifoi,  and  the 
fenfelefs  laws  by  which  they  are  cheriihedi  are  able  tp  ef* 
fea. 

Samian.  I  lament  the  fate  of  tbefe  unhappy  perfons.  Their 
zealy  which  was  not  very  enlightened,  was  doubtlefs  foureA 
by  the  cruelties  which  had  for  fome  time  been  ejcercifed  aii- 
gainft  them.  They  judged  of  the  importance  of  their  opinione 
by  the  eagemefs  of  their  enemies  to  force  them  to  renounOe 
them* 

Anacharjis^  And  do  you  think  that  they  might  without  % 
crime  have  violated  the  precept  of  Pythagoras  ? 

Samian.  Pythagoras  has  written  fcarcely  any  thing  ®  ;  the 
works  which  are  attributed  to  him  are  almoft  all  by  his  dif* 
ciples  P  y  who  have  burthened  his  rules  with  many  new  prac*. 
tices.  You  have  heard  it  faid,  and  it  will  hereafter  be  ftill  more 
confidently  affirmed,  that  Pythagoras  annexed  an  infinite  merit 
to  abftinence  from  beans  ^.  It  is  neverthelefs  certain  that  be 
himfelf  very  frequently  ate  them ;  as  I  learned,  when  a  youn^ 
man,  from  Xenophilus,  and  many  aged  perfons  who  were  al«, 
moft  contemporary  with  Pythagoras/. 

Anacharjis,  And  why  tlien  did  he  afterwards  forbid  them 
to  be  eaten  ? 

Samian.  Pythagoras  permitted  the  gating  of  them,  becau£i 
he  believed  them  wholefome  ;  but  his  difciples  have  forbiddeft 
them,    becaufe  they  produce  flatulence,    and  are  otherwii# 


o  Plat,  de  Fort.  Alex.  r.  ii.  p.  %%%, 
Porpb.  Vit.  Pytheg.  p.  52.  Lucian. 
pro  Lapr.  {  5.  t.  L  p.  739.  Diog. 
Uert.  lib.  8.  $  6. 

P  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  8.  §  7. 

*l  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  8.  \  24.  Iambi, 
yit.  Pythag.  cap.  24.  p.  92*    Porph. 


Vit.  Pythag.  p.  44,  LBciin.  Vitar. 
Aud.  S  6.  t.  i.  p.  545.  Id.  Ver.  Hift, 
lib.  2.  $  24.  t-  ii.  p.  122.  PliB.  lib* 
18.  cap.  7  2   t.  ii.  p.  115. 

^  Ariaox.  ap.   Aul.    Cell   lib,  4. 
cap.  ir. 
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prejudicial  to  health  * ;  and  their  opinion,  which  agrees  with 
Aat  of  the  greateft  phjiicians,  has  prevailed  ^ 

Anacharjis.  This  prohibition  then,  according  to  jov,  is  on- 
\j  a  civil  regulation,  or  falutary  advice.  I  have  neverthelefs 
keard  other  Pythagoreans  fpeak  of  it  as  a  facred  law,  which 
is  founded  either  on  the  myfteries  of  nature  and  religion,  or 
the  principles  of  a  wife  policy  ^* 

Samian.  With  us,  as  among  almoft  all  religious  focieties, 
liie  civil  laws  are  facred  laws  ;  the  charader  of  fandity  which 
is  imprefled  on  them,  renders  their  obfervance  more  certain 
and  eafy.  Art  muft  be  employed  to  overcome  the  negligence 
•f  men,  as  well  as  to  fubjugate  their  paffions.  The  rules 
relative  to  abilinence  arc  every  day  violated,  when  they  are 
ooofidered  as  having  no  other  merit  than  that  of  preferving 
health.  The  man  who,  for  the  fake  of  the  latter,  would  not 
ftcrifice  a  fingle  pleafure,  will  rifle  his  life  a  thoufand  times 
in  defence  of  rites  which  he  reverences  without  knowing  their 
objea. 

Anacharjis^  Are  wc  to  believe,  then,  that  thofe  ablutions, 
privations,  and  fads,  which  the  Egyptian  priefts  fo  fcru- 
puloufly  obferve,  and  which  arc  fo'  ftrongly  recommended  in 
die  Grecian  myfteries,  were  originally  only  the  prefcriptions 
of  medicine,  and  leflbns  of  temperance  ? 

Samian.  I  am  of  that  opinion ;  and  in  faft  no  perfon  is 
ignorant  that  the  Egyptian  priefts,  by  cultivating  the  mod 
beneficial  part  of  medicine,  or  that  which  is  more  employed  to 
prevent  diforders  than  to  cure  them,  have  at  all  times  procur- 
ed to  themfelves  a  long  and  tranquil  life  '•  In  their  fchool  Py- 
thagoras learned  this  art,  which  he  tranfmitted  to  his  difciples  "f. 


*  Clem.  Alei.  Strom,  lib.  3.  p.  521. 
AnoDTm.  ap.  Phot.  p.  13 16.  Cicer. 
4le  Divinat.  lib.  i.  cap.  30.  c.  iii.  p.  26. 

<  Hippocr.  de  Dizt.  1.  ii.^  13.  t.  i. 

^  ^  Ai-illot  ap.  J)lo%.  Laert.  lib.  8.  { 


34.  Iambi.  Vit.  Pythag.  cap.' 94.  p.  92. 
Porphyr.  Vit.  Pythag.  p.  43. 

^  Ifocr.  in  Bujir.  t.  ii.  p,  163.  Diog. 
Lacrt.  lib.  3.  §  7. 

y  Iambi.  Vir.  Pythag.  cap.  ap.  p.  139; 
cap.  34*  p.  196 ;  cap.  3j[,  p.  ai^. 
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«nd  was  defervedlj  ranked  among  the  ableft  phjficiahs 
of  Greece*.  As  he  wiihed  to  exalt  the  minds  of  men  to 
^rfedion,  it  was  neceflarj  to  detach  them  from  that  mor* 
tal  integument  hy  which  thejr  are  held  confined,  and  which 
communicates  to  them  its  pollution.  He  therefore  prohibit- 
ed thofe  aliments  and  liquors  which,  bj  occafioning  diforder 
in  the  bodj,  obfcure  and  render  heavy  the  intelledual  fa^ 
cttlties  *. 

Atiacharjis*,  He  believed,  then,  that  the  ufe  of  wine,  fleflif 
andfiQi,  produced  thefe  fatal  effe&s  \  for  all  thefe  he  has  ri- 
goroufly  forbidden  you  **. 

Samian,  That  is  a  miftake :  he  condemned  the  intemperate 
ufe  of  wine  ^,  and  advifed  to  abftain.  from  it  ^ ;  but  he  per* 
mitted  his  difciples  to  drink  it  at  their  principal  meal,  though 
only  in  a  fmall  quantity  ^.  They  alfo  fometimes  eat  of  ani« 
mals  offered  in  facrifice,  except  the  ox  and  the  ram  ^.  He 
himfelf  refufed  not  to  tafte  of  them  ^,  though  he  ufually  was 
fatisfied  with  a  little  honey  and  fome  vegetables  ^.  He  forbade 
to  eat  certain  fiih,  for  reafons  which  it  is  ufelefs  to  repeat  ^ 
He  befides  preferred  a  vegetable  diet  to  every  other  ;  but  the 
abfolute  prohibition  of  meat  was  only  for  fuch  of  his  difciples 
as  afpired  to  more  exalted  perfeftion  ^. 

Anacha^Jis.  But  how  can  we  reconcile  the  permiflion  ho 
granted  to  others  with  his  fyftem  of  the  tranfmigration  of 
fouls  ^  ?  for,  in  fa£^,  as  the  Athenian  juft  now  remarked,  you 
continually  rilk  eating  your  father  or  your  mother. 


z  Corn.  Celf.  de  Re  Medic,  lib.  i. 
Prxf.      . 

^  laxnbU  cap.  16. 

b  Atheo.  lib.  7.  cap.  x6.  ^.  308. 
Iambi,  cap.  ^9.  p.  15^.  Diog.  Lacrt. 
lib.  8.  S  13. 

c  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  8.  §  9. 

d  Clem.  Alex.  Psd.  lib.  }.  p.  170. 

^  Iambi,  cap.  ai.  p.  83. 

f  Id.  ibid.  Aiiiloz.  ap.  Diog.  Lacrt. 
jib.  8.  \  ao. 

j  PorDhyr.Vit.Pythag.p.37,  Ari- 


ft  ox.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  10.  p.  418;  et  ip. 
Aul.  Cell.  lib.  4.  cap.  zz.  Alezitap. 
Aul.  Gell.  ibid. 

^  AriAoC.  ap.  Diog.  LaerC.  ibid.  \ 
19  A  then.  lib.  i«.  p.  419.  Porpb. 
Vit.  Pjrthag,  p.  37. 

i  Iambi,  cap.  24.  p.  92.  Diog.Laert. 
ibid.  §  19.  Plut.  in  Sympof.  ap.  Aul. 
Gell.  lib.  4.  cap.  11. 

^  Iambi,  cap.  24.  p.  90. 

1  Diog.  Lacrt.  lib.  8. 1 13.  AnoDjnu 
ap.  Ph«t.  p.  13 16. 
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Samian*  I  might  anfwer^  that  the  fielh  of  ridims  is  alone 
lerred  up  at  our  tables  ;  and  that  we  onlj  facrifice  the  ani- 
mals into  which  our  fouls  are  not  deftined  to  tranfmigrate  ™, 
But  I  have  a  better  folution  of  the  difficulty :  Pythagoras 
and  his  difciples  did  not  believe  in  the  iirft  metempfjchofis* 

Anacbarjis.  How  ? 

Samian.  Timasus,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  moft  cele* 
brated  aAiong  them,  has  acknowledged  this.  He  fajs,  that 
the  fear  of  human  laws  not  making  a  fufficient  impreffion  on 
the  multitude,  it  is  neceflarj  to  awe  them  bj  the  dread  of 
imaginary  puni(hroents ;  and  to  teach  that  the  guilty  fliallf 
after  death,  be  transformed  into  vile  or  favage  beafls,  and 
fuffer  all  the  pains  annexed  to  their  new  condition  '• 

jtnacbarfif.  You  overturq  all  my  ideas.  Did  not  Pytha* 
goras  rejeft  bloody  facrifices  ?  Did  he  not  forbid  to  flaughter 
animals  ?  Whence  arofe  the  attention  he  has  (hown  to  their 
prefervation,  unlefs  from  his  believing  they  wer^  animate<^ 
by  a  foul  fimilar  to  ours  ^  ? 

Samian,  This  was  founded  on  juftice.  By  what  right,  ia 
fiid,  do  we  prefume  to  deprive  of  life  creatures  who,  like 
ourfelves,  have  received  that  gift  from  Heaven  ^  ?  The  firft 
men,  more  obedient  to  the  dilates  of  nature,  only  offered  to 
the  gods  fruits,  honey,  and  the  cakes  which  were  their  food^. 
They  dared  not  ihed  the  blood  of  animals,  efpecially  thofe 
which  are  ufeful  to  man.  Tradition  has  tranfmitted  to  us 
with  horror  the  memory  of  the  moft  ancient  parricide  ^ ;  and 
by  preferving,  in  like  manner,  the  names  of  thofe  who  by 
inadvertence,  or  In  a -fit  of  anger,  firft  flew  animals  of  any 
kind  ',  has  ftiown  us  the  aftoniftiment  and  abhorrence  which 


^  Iambi.  Vit.  Pythag.cap.  x8.p.  71. 

^  Tim.  Bp.  Plat.  r.  iii.  p.  104 

°  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  8^  13.  Iambi. 
<ap.  14.  p.  90.  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pythag. 
p.  24.  Ritterhuf.  ibid.  p.  a».  Ano- 
nym, ap.  Phot,  p  1316. 

P,£mped«  ap>AriIlot.  Rbet.  lib.  s. 


cap.  13.  t.  n.  p.  541. 

"^  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  €.  t.  ii.  p.  f%%. 
Theophr.  ap  Porphyr.  de  AbAin.  lib. 

».  P-  »37- 

^  Plut  in  Romvl  t  i.  p.  ,19. 

'  Porphyr.  de  Abftin.  lib.  %.  p.  xrf. 
et  119. 
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foch  a  deed  excited  in  every  mind.  A  pretext  therefore  was 
necefTarj.  Animals  were  found  to  occupy  too  much  room 
in  the  world  ;  and  an  oracle  was  invented  to  authorife  us  to 
overcome  oar  repugnance  to  put  them  to  death.  .We  obey- 
ed ;  and.  ftill  more  to  ftifle  our  remorfe,  we  wifhed  even  t6 
obtain  the  confent  of  our  viftims  ;  whence  it  is,  that  even  at 
this  day,  none  are  facrificed  without  having  firft,  by  ablutions 
or  other  means,  been  induced  to  bow  the  head  in  token  of 
approbation  ^  With  fuch  indignity  does  violence  mock 
weaknefs ! 

jtnacbarfis*  This  violence  was  no  doubt  neceflary :  Ani- 
mals, by  becoming  too  numerous,  would  devour  the  bar- 
▼efts. 

Samian.  Thofe  which  multiply  mod  live  only  a  few  ycats  ^ 
and  the  greater  part,  deprived  of  the  care  we  take  of  them, 
would  not  perpetuate  their  fpecles  **.  With  refpeft  to  the. 
reft,  wolyes  and  vultures  would  have  delivered  us  from  them. 
But,  to  prove  to  you  that  it  was  not  their  depredations  that 
induced  us  to  make  war  on  them,  I  ihall  afk  you  wheth^ 
the  fi(h,  which  we  purfue  in  ^i  element  fo  different  from  that 
which  we  inhabit,  would  ever  have  kid  wafte  osr  fields '  I 
No ;  nothing  ought  to  have  induced  us  to  defile  altars  witb 
the  blood  of  animals  r  for,  fince  I  am  not  permitted  to  oSer 
to  Heaven  fruits  ftolen  from  the  field  of  my  neighbour,  ought 
I  to  prefent  to  him  a  life  which  appertains  not  to  me  ^  ?  LiCt 
us^  befides,  inquire  which  is  the  vi&im  moft  agreeable  to  the 
Divinity.  On  this  queftion  nations  and  priefts  are  divided. . 
In  one  place,  favage  and  noxious  animals  are  facrificed;  and^ 
in  another,  thofe  which  affid  ua  in  our  labours*  The  intereft 
of  man,  gniding  him  in  this  choice,  has'  fe  afibciated  with 
his  injuftice,  that  in  Egypt  it  is  cenfidered  as  an  impiety 


c  Plut.  SympoC  lib.  8.  ^uxtt.  a  c. 
n.  p.  719,  F. 
"  Perpbyr.    dc  Abdiiiciit.   lib.  4» 


'  Pint.  Syropof.  lib,  8.  quaeft.  8.  t. 
ii.  p.  730* 

^  Porpbyr.  dc  AbiUiieat.  libt  a. 
p.ia4- 
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to  facrifice  the  cow,  and  an  aA  of  pietj  to  immolate  th6 
bull  \ 

Amidft  this  uncertainty,  Pythagoras  diftin£Uy  perceived^ 
that  abufes  confecrated  by  a  long  courfe  of  ages  were  not  at 
once  to  be  eradicated.  He  abdained  from  bloody  facfifices^ 
and  the  firft  clafs  of  his  difciples  abflained  from*  them  like- 
wife.  The  reft,  obliged  ftill  to  preferve  connexions  with  the^ 
world,  were  permitted  to  facrifice  a  fmall  number  of  animals  ; 
and  to  tafte,  rather  than  eat,  their  flefli  ^. 

This  was  a  compliance  which  a  refpe^t  for  cuftom  and  re- 
ligion feemed  to  juftify  j  and,  except  in  this  particular,  we 
lived  in  the  moil  focial  friendlhip  with  the  mild  and  peaces 
able  animals.  We  are  forbidden  to  do  them  the  leaft  in- 
jury ^j  After  the  example  of  our  founder,  we  feel  the  ftrong- 
eft  averfion  to  thofe  occupation^,  the  bufinefs  of  which  is  t» 
put  them  to  death  ^  ;  for  experience  has  bat  too  well  proved, 
that  the  frequent  effufion  of  blood  makes  the  foul  contrad  a 
kind  of  ferocity.  The  chace  is  forbidden  us  **•  We  renounce 
pleafures  :  but  we  are  more  humane,  mild,  and  compaiEonate 
than  other  men  ^ ;  and  I  will  add,  much  more  ill  treated. 
No  means  have  been  left  untried  to  deftroy  a  pious  and  learn« 
ed  fociety  ^  which,  contemning  pleafures,  has  been  entirely 
devoted  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  mankind. 

Anacharjis.  I  have  been  but  ill  acquainted  with  your  infti- 
tution  :  may  I  be  permitted  to  requeft  you  to  give  me  a  more 
juft  idea  of  it  ? 

Samian.  You  know  that  Pythagoras,  on  his  return  from 
his  travels,  fixed  his  refidence  in  Italy  ;  and  that,  liftening  to 
his  advice,  the  Greek  colonies  fettled  in  that  fertile  country, 
laid  their  arms  at  his  feet,  and  confented  to  make  him  the  ar- 


.  *  Herodot.  lib.  %.  cap.  45.  Porphyr. 
ibid.  p.  120. 

*  [ambl.  Vie.  Pythag.  cap.  a8. 
p.  126. 

b'  plut.  de  Solerr.  Animal,  t.  li.  p. 
964.    Iambi,  cap.  %i,  p.  84. 


^  Eudox.  ap.  Porph.  Vit.  Pythag. 
p.  9. 

d  TamM.  ibid. 

*  Porph y p.  de  Abftincnt.  lib.  3. 
p.  a63. 

f  Apul.  ap.  Bruck.  t.  i.  p\  663. 
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biter  of  their  difputes  ;  that  he  taught  them  to  live  in  peace 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  neighbouring  nations ;  that 
both  men  and  women  fubmitted  with  equal  ardour  to  make 
the  greateft  facrifices  ;  that  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  Italj, 
and  Sicily,  an  incredible  number  of  difciples  reforted  to  him  ; 
that  he  appeared  at  the  courts  of  tyrants  without  flattering 
them,  and  induced  them  to  abdicate  their  power  without  re* 
pining ;  that,  at  the  fight  of  fo  many  great  and  beneficial 
changes,  the  people  every  where  exclaimed,  that  fome  deitj 
had  defcended  from  heaven  to  deliver  the  earth  from  the  evils 
by  which  it  was  affli&ed  ^. 

Anacbarfis.  But  have  not  either  he  or  his  difciples  had  re« 
courfe  to  falfehood  to  fupport  the  charader  he  had  acquired  ? 
Recolleft  the  miracles  that  are  attributed  to  him  *■ ;  at  his 
voice  the  fea  became  calm,  the  ftorm  was  difperfed,  and  the 
peftilence  fufpended  its  rage  '•  Recolleft  alfo  the  eagle  which 
he  called  while  foaring  in  the  air,  and  which  came  and  refted 
on  his  hand  ;  and  the  bear  that,  in  obedience  to  his  commandsj^ 
no  longer  attacked  the  timid  animals  ^. 

Samiaftm  Thefe  extraordinary  ftories  have  always  appeared 
to  me  deftitute  of  foundation.  I  fihd  no  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  Pythagoras  ever  pretended  to  exert  a  power  over  na« 
ture. 

Anacharjis.  But  you  will  at  lead  allow  that  he  pretended 
to  a  knowledge  of  future  events  ',  and  to  have  received  his 
dodrines  from  the  prieftefs  of  Delphi  °*. 

Samian.  He  certainly  believed  in  divination  ;  and  this  er- 
ror, if  it  be  one,  was  common  to  him  with  the  fages  of  his 
time,  with  thofe  pofterior  to  him,  and  even  with  Socrates 


S  lamM.  cap.  6.  p.  13 ;  cap.  28.  p. 
118  et  i»o.  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pythag. 
p.  25. 

h  JBMzn.  Var.  Hid.  lib.  4.  cap.  17. 

i  lan^bk  cap.  28.  p.  X14.  Porphyr. 
Vit.  Pythag.  p.  31. 

^  Iambi.  Vh.  Pythag.  cap.  13.  p.  46. 


1  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pythag.  p.  34.  Clcm. 
Alex.  Strom,  lib.  f.  p.  399.  lambL 
cap.  a8.  p.  126.  Anonym,  ap.  Phot, 
p.  1316. 

"^  Ariftoz.  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  S. 
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bimfelf ".  He  affirmed  that  his  doftriae  was  dtSated  by  tilt 
oracle  of  Apollo.  If  this  be  efteemed  a  crrme,  we  muft  charge 
with  impofture  Minos,  Ljcurgus,  and  almoft  all  the  legifla*- 
torsy  who,  to  give  greater  authority  to  their  laws,  have  feign- 
ed that  they  received  them  from  the  gods  ^, 

Anacharjis.  Permit  me.  ftill  Xo  urge  my  objeftioas,  for  in- 
veterate prejudices  are  not  eaiily  renounced.  Why  is  hit 
philofophy  enveloped  in  a  triple  veil  of  darkne(s  ?  How  is 
It  polBble  that  the  man  who  had  the  modefty  to  prefer  the 
title  of  Lover  of  Wifdom  to  that  of  Sage''.,  fhould  not  have 
had  the  franknefs  to  declare  the  truth  without  difguife  ? 
"  Samian.  You  will  find  fimilar  fecrets  to  thofe  at  which  you 
now  cxprcfs  your  furpcife,  in  the  myfteries  of  Eleufis  and  Sa- 
mothrace,  among  the  Egyptian  priefts,  tod  among  all  religious 
focieties*  Nay,  have  not  alfo  our  philofophers  a  doftrine 
which  they  exclufively  referve  for  thofe  difciples  whofe  cir- 
cumfpeftion  they  have  proved  ^  ?  The  eyes  of  the  multitude 
were  formerly  too  weak  to  endure  the  light  \  and,  even  at 
prefent,  who  would  venture,  in  the  midft  of  Athens,  freely 
to  explain  his  opinions  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and  the  de- 
feds  of  the  popular  government  ?  There  are  therefore. fome 
truths  which  the  fage  ihould  guard  with  care,  and  fuffer  cmly 
to  efcape  him,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  drop  by  drop. 

jSnachurJts,  But  there  are  others  which  furely  he  ought  to 
difpeofe  in  a  full  ftream  ;  as  the  truths  of  morality,  for  in- 
fiance :  yet  even  thefe  yon  cover  with  an  almoft  impenetrable 
Veil*  When,  for  example,  inftead  of  advifing  me  to  fly  idle- 
nefs,  or  not  to  irritate  an  enraged  man,  you  tell  me  not  to 
fit  down  on  a  buihel,  or  to  beware  how  I  ftir  the  fire  with  a 


^  Cicer.  de  Divin»  lib. 

a.  p.  5. 


z.  cap.  3.  t. 


^  Uiod.  Sic.  lib.  X.  p.  S4.    Ciccr. 
ae  DiYii).  lib.  I.  cap.  43.  p.  36. 

*  Ciccr*  TufcuLUb-  5.  cap.  3.  t.  -it 


p.  361.    V»I.  Mai.  lib,  8.  cap.  7.  Ss* 
tcro.  No.  1. 

4  Ciccr.  de  Finib.  lib.  j.  apt  5.  t* 
ii.  p.  a«o.  AbI.  Gell.  lib.  40.  cap-  i* 
ClciD,Alcz.lib.5P*6<o. 
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fword  %  it  is  eiridciit  thit,  to  the  difficulty  of  praftifing  your 
lelTons,  you  add  that  of  onderftanding  tliem  ^ 

Samian,  Yet  is  it  this  vefy  difficulty  w^hich  itnpreffes  them 
more  forcibly  cfn  the  mind.  What  has  been  hardly  acquired 
is  more  carefully  preferred.  Symbols  excite  curiofity,  and 
give  an  air  of  novelty  to  common  maxims  ;  and  as  th^y,  pre- 
fent  themf«ives  mote  frequently  to  our  fenfes  than  the  other 
figns  of  dur  thoughts,  they  give  greater  authority  tot  the  laws 
they  inculcate.  Thus  the  foldier  cannot  fit  near  his  fire,  nor 
the  labourer  look  on  his  buQiel,  without  i  ecoUefting  the  pro- 
hibition lind  the  precept. 

Anacharjis.  Yon  are  fo  fond  of  myftery,  that  one  of  the 
firft  difciples  of  Pythagoras  incurred  the  indignation  ef  the 
reft  for  having  publilhed  the  folutiori  of  a  problem  in  geo- 
metry *• 

Samian*  It  was  then  a  general  opinion  that  fcience,  like 
Inodefty,  ibould  cover  itfelf  with  a  veil,  to  iucreafe  the  charms 
of  the  treafures  it  conceals,  and  give  tnore  authority  to  him 
by  whortt  they  are  poffeffed.  Pythagoras  doubtlefs  profited 
by  this  prejudice ;  and  I  will  even  acknowledge,  if  you  infift,' 
that,  after  the  example  of  fome  legiflators^  he  had  recourfe  to 
pious  frauds  to  gain  credit  with  the  multitude  "  ;  for  I  equal- 
ly miftruft  the  extravagant  eulogiums  which  have  been  be- 
ftowed  on  him,  and  the  odious  accufatiohs  that  have  been  em- 
ployed to  blacken  him.  But  what  enfures  his  glofy  *  is,  that 
he  conceived  the  grand  prajeft  of  a  fociety,  which,  perpetual* 
ly  fubiilling,  and  becon)ing  the  depofitary  of  the  fclences  and 
of  manners,  fliould  be  the  organ  of  truth  and  virtue,  when 
ti^en  (hould  be  able  to  liften  to  the  one,  and  to  pradife  the 
other. 

A  great  number  of  difciples  embtaced  the  new  inflitution^« 


«  Iambi.  Vit.  Pythap.  c.  34  p.  198. 
"  Hcrmipp.  ap.  Diog.  Laert  lib.  t. 

^  Plati  dc  R<fp.  lib.  10.  t  ii.  p.  600. 
y  Diog^.  Laert.  Hb.  8«  j  15.    Ivtubt 
<»p.  6.  p.  %%. 

Vol  IK  "  ^    '  N 
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^  Pint.  10  Num.  1. 1.  p.  69.  Id;  At 
Lib.  Educ.  t.  Jr.  p.  12.  Porphyr.  Vit. 
Pythtfg.  p.  42.  Iamb],  .cap.  aa.  p.  S4. 
Diog.  l^ert.  lib.  8  ^  18.  Demctr.  By. 
lant.  ap.  Ath'  n.  1. 10.  c.  19.  p.  4555. 

'  fboibl.  cap.  34*  p.  198 
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He  aflcmbkd  them  In  a  fpacious  edifice,  where  they  lircd  at 
common  *,  and  were  diftributed  in  different  daffes.  Some 
paiTed  their  lives  in  meditation  on  beayenlj  things  ;  others 
cultivated  the  fciences,  and  efpecially  geometry  and  aftrono- 
my  *  ;  while  others,  who  were  called  managers  or  ftewards, 
were  charged  with  the  dire^ion  of  the  hou£e  and  its-  affairs  \ 

It  was  not  eafy  to  obtain  admiflion  as  a  novice.  Pythago- 
xtLS  examined  the  charafler  of  the  candidate,  his  habits,  his 
behaviour,  his  difcourfe,  his  Clenee,  the  impreiEon  which  ob- 
jeds  made  on  him,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  hlm^ 
felf  to  his  relations  an4  friends.  As  foon  as  he  was  ac- 
cepted, he  depofited  all  his  pr-opcrty  in  the  hands  of  the  ftew- 
ards  ^. 

His  probation  or  noviciate  laded  feveral  years  ;  but  this 
term  was  abridged  in  favour  of  thofe  who  fooner  attained  to 
perfedtion**.  During  three  whole  years,  the  novice  received 
no  kind  of  notice  or  re£pe£l  in  the  fociety,.  but  was,  as  it  were^ 
devoted  to  contempt*  Afterwards,,  condemned  to  lilence  for 
five  years  %  he  learned  to  bridle  his  curiofity  ^^  to  detach  him- 
felf  from  the  worl3,  and  to  employ  his  thoughts  on  God 
alone  '•  All  his  time  was  taken  up  with  purifications,  and 
different  exercifes  of  piety  ^  :  he  heard,  at  intervals^  the  voice 
of  Pythagoras,  who  was  concealed  from  his  eyes  by  a  thick  . 
VeiP,  and  who  judged  of  his  difpofitibn  from  his  anfwers. 

If  the  progrefs  he  made  g^ave  fatisfa&ion,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  facred  do£lrine ;  but  If  he  difappointed  the  expe£tations 
of  his  mafters,  he  was  difmiffed,.  and  his  property  reilored  ta 
him  confiderably  increafed  K  From  that  moment  he  was  as 
it  were  blotted  out  from  among  the  number  of  the  living.    A 


«  kmbl.  ibid.  Porphyr.  Vit.  Py- 
thag  p.  15- 

^  Anonym,  ap.  Phot.  God.  149.  p. 
13 13.    Aul.  GeU.  lib.  i«  cap.  9. 

b  Iambi,  cap.  17.  p.  59. 

c  Id.  ibid.  p.  58. 

d  Aol.  Oell.  lib.  x.  cap.  9; 

^  Diog.  I«aert.  lib.  8. 1 10.  Lvcian. 
Vitar.  And.  f  3.  c.  u  p.  J4^. 


Vit.  Pyth.  cap.  17.  p.  59« 

{  Plut.  de  Curiof.  t.  ii.  p.  JI9. 

S  Cirm.  Alci.  Strom,  lib.  5.  p.  68& 
hmU.  ibid.  p.  57. 

h  Iamb.  Vic.  Pytb.  cap.  zy.  p«  61. 

i  Id.  ibid.  p.  60.  Diof .  JLMXt.  lik 
8.  f  10. 

^  Id.  ibid. 
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tomb  was  erefted  for  him  within  the  hoafe,  atid  the  members 
of  the  focietj  refufcd  to  know  him,  if  by  any  accident  they 
faw  him  again  ^  The  fame  punilhment  was  infiided  on  ttiofe 
who  divulged  the  facred  doArine  to  the  profane  *". 

The  ordinary  aflbciates  might,  with  the  permiflioii  of,  or 
rather  by  an  order  from,  the  chief,  re-enter  into  the  world, 
take  on  them  public  employments,  or  fuperintend  their  do- 
meftic  affairs^  without  renoanclag  their  firll  engagements. 

UnaiTociated  difciples,  both  med  and  women,  were  admitted^ 
to  different  houfes  **,  where  they  fomet tines  remained  whole 
days,  ihd  were  prefent  at  different  exercifes. 

And,  laftly,  virtuous  men,  the  greater  part  refiding  in  di- 
ftant  places,  were  af&liated  to  the  focicty,  laboured  to  pro- 
mote its  advancement,  imbibed  its  fpirit,  and  praftifed  M 
rules. 

The  difciples  who  lived  in  comm6n,  rofe  very  early,  and 
immediately  on  their  awaking  employed  themf elves  in  two 
examinations  ;  the  one  relative  to  what  fhey  bad  faid  or  done 
the  preceding  evening,  and  the  other  to^  what  they  were  to  do 
on  the  enfuing.day ;  the  fot-nxer  to  exercife  their  memory,  the 
latter  to  regulate  their  C(>ndu3  ^^  After  having  put  on  a 
white  and  extremely  neat  p  robe,  they  took  their  lyres,  and 
fang  facred  fongs  **,  till  the  moment  when  the  fun  appearing 
above  the  horizon,  they  proftrated  themfelves  before  him '  % 
and  went  each  feparately  to  walk  in  pleafant  groVes  or  agree- 
able folitudes.  The  afpe£t  and  tranquillity  of  thefe  beauteous 
icenes  diffuiied  peace  and  harmony  through  their  fouls,  and 


I  Orig.  contf.  Cclf.  lib.  3.  t.  i.  p. 
4S1.    Iambi,  ibid,  p  6f . 

'"  Clem.  Al«.  Strom,  lib  ^.  p.  680. 
lyfid.  Epifl.  ap.  Iambi.  Vit.  Pjrtbag. 
ap.  ij.p.  6i. 

■  Iamb!.  Vit.  Pythag.  c.  36.  p.  214; 
Porphyr.  Vit.  Pyih.  p.  aj.    Kuft.  ibid. 

"  Diod.  Sic.  in  Excerpt.  Valrf.  p. 
145*  Iambi,  cap.  29.  p.  140,  14I ; 
op.  33.  p.a«6.  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pythag; 
F'  40^41.    Cafm.-  Aur.  v.  40.- , 


P  Ariilot.  ajf.  Diofr.  Laerr.  lib.  8. 
$  19.  .^ian.  Var.  Hift.  lib.  a.  cap. 
3^.  'Iambi,  cap.  2I.  p.  84;  cap.  28.1. 
p.  116. 

^  Iambi,  cap.  25.  p.  95. 

'  Id.  cap.  35i  p.  266. 

*  It  appears  that  Socrates,  at  the 
rifing  of  the  fan,  after  the  example  per- 
haps of  the'  Pythagoreans,  proftrated: 
himfelf  before  that  luminary.  (Pike.' 
in  Conv.  t.  iii-  p.* 22c.} 
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prepared  them  for  the  learned  converfations  that  awaited  then 
at  their  return  *. 

Thefe  were  almoft  alivajs  held  in  a  temple^  and  turned  on 
the  accurate  fciences^  or  on  morality  ' ;  of  which  fkilfol  pro- 
feflTors  explained  to  them  the  elements,  and  gradually  conduc- 
ed them  to  the  moft  exalted  theory.  Frequently  they  pro- 
pofed  to  them,  for  the  fubjed  of  their  meditation,  fome  com« 
prehenfive  principle,  or  fome  perfpicuous  and  inftruftive 
maxim*  Pythagoras^  who  faw  every  truth  at' a  glance,  and 
exprefled  it  in  a  fingle  word,  would  fometimes  fay  to  them : 
What  IS  the  univerle  ?  Order.  What  is  friendfiiip  ?  Equali- 
ty *»•  Thefe  fublime  definitions,  which  were  at  that  time  new, 
charmed  and  elevated  the  minds  of  his  difciples.  The  former 
was  received  with  Cuch  approbation,  that  it  was  fubftituted  to 
the  ancient  names  which  the  Greeks  had  till  then  given  to  the 
univerfc.  To  the  exercifes  of  the  mind  fucceeded  thofe  of 
the  body;  as  running  and  wreftling,  and  thofe  lefs  violent 
COntefts  which  might  l)e  decided  in  groves  or  gardens  '. 

At  dinner,  bread  and  honey  were  fcrved  up  to  ttiem,  but 
tardy  wine  y.  Thofe  who  afpired  to  perfe&ion  often  took 
only  fome  bread  and  water  '.  When  they  rofe  from  table, 
they  employed  themfelves  in  tlie  confideration  of  the  affairs 
which  (Irangers  had  fubmitted  to  their  arbitration  *.  After- 
wards they  again  took  their  walks,  by  two  or  three  together, 
and  difcourfed  on  the  leflbns  they  had  received  in  the  morn- 
ing ^.  From  thefe  converfations  vfert  ftri£lly  banilhed  all 
dander,  inve&ives,  pleafantries,  and  fuperftuous  wordls  ^. 

When  they  returned  to  the  houfe,  tHey  went  to  the  batb^ 
and  on  coming  out  of  it  were  diftributed  in  different  rooms 
in  which  tables  were  fpread,  each  with  ten  covers.  They  were 
ferved  with  wine,  bread,. vc^getables,  boiled  or  raw ;  fometimes 


s  Iambi,  cap.  %o.  p.  Ex« 
t  Id.  ibiJ. 

u  Id.  cap.  99.  p.  138.    Dlia$.LMen. 
K  8.  ^i  xo.  AnoDym.  ap.  Phot  p.  ti^7» 
^  Iambi,  cap.  az.  p.  8x. 


f  Id.  ibid.  p.  S». 

2  Alext*  ap.  Athen.  lib.  4.  p»  l6l* 

^  Iambi,  ibid. 

b  Id.  ibid 

^  Id.  cap.  ^o.  p..  145m. 
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perdoiis  of  «aii&als  offered  in  facrifice  v  and  fooietimes,  thougk 
but  rareljy  fifh.     Their  fupper,  which  muft  be  ended  before 
the  fetting  of  the  fun,  was  preceded  by  the  burning  of  in-  ' 
cenfe,  and  different  perfumes  which  thej  offered  to  the  gods  ^. 

I  had  forgotten  to  tell  jou,  that,  on  certain  days  of  the 
year,  an  exquifite  and  fumptuous  repaft  was  fenced  up  to 
them,  wbich^  after  it  had  remained  for  fome  time  before  their 
eyes,  they  feot  untouched  to  their  Aaves,  rofe  from  table^  and 
even  abftained  from  their  ordinary  meal  ^. 

The  fupper  was  followed  by  libations  to  the  gods ;  after 
which  the  youngeft  difciple  read  to  the  reft,  the  oldeft  choof* 
ing  the  fubjeft.  The  latter,  be&re  he  difmifled  them^  re- 
minded them  of  thefe  important  precepts  :  **  Nejgled  not  to 
honour  the  gods,  the  genii,  and  heroes  ;  to  reverence  thofe 
from  whom  you  have  received  life  or  benefits  ;  and  to  fly  to 
the  defence  of  the  violated  laws.''  To  infpire  them  ftill  mol'e 
with  the  fpirit  of  mtldnefs  und  equity^  be  added :  *'  Beware 
act  to  root  np  the  tree  or«plant  which  may  be  ufeful  to  ma% 
nor  to  kill  the  animal  which  has  done  him  no  injury ''.'' 

When  retired  to  their  apartments,  each  cited  himfelf  before 
the  tribunal  of  his  confcience^  and  mentally  pafied  in  review 
and  condemned  his  faults  of  commiffion  'and  omifSon  K 

After  'this  examination,  the  condant  pra£lice  of  which 
would  alone  be  fofficient  to  correft  our  defe6l3,  they  again 
took  their  lyres,  and  fang  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods.  In 
the  morning,  when  they  arofe,  they  had  reeourfe  to  mufic,  t^ 
diffipate  the  vapours  of  fieep ;  and  in  the  evening,  to  calm  the 
difturbance  of  the  fenfes  ^«  Their  death  was  tranquil.  Their 
bodies,  as  is  ftil)  pradifed,  were  enclofed  in  coiBns  with  leaves 
of  myrtle,  olive,  and  poplar ',  and  their  funerals  were  ac- 


<*  Id.  cap.  ai.  p.  93.  :  HicrocL  ibid.    P«rpbyr.  Vic  Pytbag, 

^  Diod.  Sic.  Excerpt.  Vgkf.  p.  %4S*  '  P«  41- 
Iambi,  cap.  31.  P..137- 

f  laaibt.  cap.  fti.p.  84. 

^  Diog.  Lacrt.  Vb  %  \  %%.    Iambi. 
^P-  35-  F-  ao6«   Aur.  Cam.  ▼.  4«. 


h  Plot,  de  Ifid.  t.  li.  p.  ^84.  Quin- 
til.  de  Orat.  lib.  9.  c^.  4,  p.  589. 
Iambi    cap.  95.  p.  95. 

i  PUr.  lib.  35.  cap.  1%,  t.  ii.  p.  71X 
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pompanied  with  ceremonies  which  it  is  not  permitted  us  to 
reveal  ^» 

During  their  whole  lives  they  were  animated  by  two  fenti- 
ments,  or  rather  by  one  (ingle  fentiment,  an  intimate  union 
yrith  the  gods,  and  the  moft  perfeft  union  with  men.  Their 
principal  obligation  was  to  meditate  on  the  Divinity  \  to  con*, 
fider  themfelves  as  ever  in  his  prcfence™,  and  to  regulate  their 
pondu£t  in  all  things  by  his  will ".  Hence  that  reverence  for 
the  Divine  Being  which  permitted  them  not  to  pronounce  his 
name  in  their  oaths  °  ;  that  purity  of  manners  which  render- 
cd  them  worthy  of  his  regard  p  ;  thofe  exhortations  they  con- 
tinually inculcated,  not  to  drive  away  the  Spirit  of  God,  who 
refided  in  their  fouls  ** ;  and  that  ardour  with  which  they  ap- 
plied to  divination,  the  only  means  remaining  to  us  by  which 
we  can  difcover  his  will  ^. 

Hence  alfo  Qowed  the  fentiments  which  united  them  to  each 
other,  and  to  all  man^^ind  ^  Never  was  friendflbip  known, 
iiever  w^  it  fe}t,  as  by  Pythagoras.  He  it  was  who  firft  ut- 
tered the  fined  and  moA  confoling  of  all  fentiments:  Mjn 
frUnd  is  my  other  felf^.  In  faft,  when  I  am  with  my  friend, 
I  am  not  alone,  nor  are  we  two. 

\Sy  in  phyfics  and  morals,  he  referred  every  thing  to  uni- 
ty, he  wifhed  that  his  difciples  might  have  but  one  fame  opi- 
nion, one  iingle  will  ".  Divefted  of  all  property  *,  but  free 
in  their  engagements  \  infenfible  to  falfe  apibition,  to  vain 
^lory  y,  to  the  comtemptib}e  intereSs  which  ordinarily  divide 
mankind  \  they  had  only  to  fear  the  rivalry  of  virtue,  and 
oppofition  of  character.  From  the  time  of  th^ir  noviciate,  the 
greateft  eflforts  concurred  to  furmount  thefe  obftacles.    Their 


k  Plut.  dc  Geo.  Soc.  t.  ii.  p.  i36. 

1  Plut.  in  Num.  t.  i.  p.  69.  Clem. 
Alex.  Scrom.  lib.  5*  F  ^^^'  ^^^* 
Carm. 

^  «  Itmbl.  cap.  16.  p.  57.    Anonym, 
ap.  Phot.  p.  1313. 
'.  •*  Id.  cap.  »8.  p.  115. . 

f  W.  ibid.  p.  iz6. 


P  Id.  cap.  16.  p.  5  7. 

*»  id.  cap.  33.  p.  193. 

f  Id.  ca|>.  28.  p.  116. 

*  Id.  caj).  33.  p.  193- 

t  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pythaft-  p.  37. 

"  Iambi,  cap.  33    p.  i8d. 

«  !d.  cap.  30.  p.  143. 

y  Id.  cap.  31.  p.  i6j[. 
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tiQion,  cemented  bj  the  defire  of  pleafing  the  Divine  Being ^ 
to  whom  they  referred  all  their  a&iona  %  procured  them  tri- 
umphs without  arrogance,  and  emulation  without  jealoufj. 

Thej  learned  to  forget  themfelves,  and  mutually  to  facri- 
fice  to  each  other  their  opinions  ^  ;  not  to  wound  friend ihip 
bj  diftruft,  bj  the  flighted  falfehoods,  ill  timed  pleafantries, 
or  ufelefs  proteftations  **. 

They  alfo  learned  to  take  the  alarm  «t  the  approach  of  the 
leaft  coolnefs.  Y^hen  in  the  converfations  in  which  they  dif- 
cufled  queftions  in  philofophy,  any  harlh  exprelTion  efcaped 
them,  they  never  fufiered  the  fun  to  go  down,  without  giving 
the  hand  in  token  of  reconciliation  ^.  One  of  them  on  fuch 
an  occafion  ran  to  his  friend,  and  faid  to  him  !  Let  us  forget 
oar  anger,  and  be  you  the  judge  of  the  difference  between 
us.  Moft  willingly,  replied  the  other  ;  but  I  ought  to  bluih, 
that,  fince  I  am  older  than  you,  I  was  not  the  firft  to  make 
this  offer  ^. 

They  learned  to  fubdue  thofe  inequalities  of  temper  which 
weary  and  difcourage  friendfliip.  Did  they  feel  their  paf&on 
life,  did  they  forefee  a  moment  of  melailcholy  or  difguft ; 
they  fought  retirement,  and  calmed  this  involuntary  diforder 
cither  by  reflexion  *,  or  by  melodies  fuited  to  the  different  af- 
fe6Lions  of  the  foul  ^. 

To  their  education  were  they  indebted  for  this  docility  of 
mind,  and  thofe  eafy  and  complying  manners  which  united 
them  to  each  other.  During  their  youth,  particular  care  was 
taken  not  to  four  their  difpolition*  Refpedabk  and  indulgent 
tutors  recalled  them  to  their  duty  by  mild  correftions,  oppor- 
tunely adminiftered,  and  which  had  more  the  appearance  of 
exhortation  than  reproach  ^. 


a  U.  cap.  33.  p.  193. 

^  Id.  cftp.  24.  p  8i ;  c.  33.  p.  186. 

b  Id.  cap.  3«.  p.  145  ;  cap.   $^,  p. 

^  Plat,  de  Frat.  Amor.  t.  ii.  p.  48S. 
'  fambL  cap.  2;.  p.  107. 


^  Id.  cap.  31.  p.  163. 

f  iEliaD.  Var.  Hift.  lib.  14-  cap.  A3. 
ChamKl.  ap.  Athes.  lib.  14.  cap.  5.  p. 
613.  lambL  cap.  25.  p.  93  ;  cap.  32, 
p.  x8i. 

^  lambL  cap.  22.  p.  8^.         *  ^ 
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Pythagoras^  who  reigned  over  the  whole  bodj  with  the 
tendernels  of  a  father,  but  with  the  authority  of  a  monarchy 
lived  with  the  members  of  it  as  with  his  friends.  He  took 
care  of  them  in  ficknefs,  and  confoled  them  under  their  fuf- 
ferings  ^  ^  and  it  was  by  the  kindnefs  with  which  he  treated 
them,  as  much  as  by  his  underftanding  and  knowledge,  that 
he  obtained  that  afcendency  over  their  minds^  that  hi&  moil 
trivial  expreffions  were  coniidered  by  them  as  oracles  ;  and 
that  they  frequently  returned  no  other  anfwer  to  objeAions 
urged  againft  them,  than  by  thefe  words :  He  has  /aid  it  '• 
By  this  alfo  he  infufed  into  the  hearts  of  his  diiciples  that 
rare  and  fublime  friendlhip  which-  has  pafTed  into  a  pro« 
verb  ^. 

The  children  of 'this  great  f:*mily,  difperfed  through  vari- 
ous climates,  without  having  ever  feen  each  other  beforcj, 
qiade  themfelves  known  by  certain  ijgns  ',  and  became  sis  fa- 
miliar at  the  firit  interview,  as  if  they  had  been  acquainted 
from  their  birth.  So  clofelj  were  their  interefts  united^  that 
many  of  them  have  pafTed  the  feas,  and  riiked  their  fortune^ 
to  re-eflabli(h  that  one  of  their  brethren  who  had  fallen  to 
diflrefs  or  indigence  ™. 

I  ihall  here  adduce  an  afie£ting  e^cample  of  their  mutual 
confidence.  One  of  our  fociety  trsjvelling  on  foot,  loft  his 
way  in  a  defert,  and  arrived  exhaufted  with  fatigue  at 
an  inn,  where  he  fell  fick.  When  at  the  point  of  deaths 
unable  to  recompenfe  the  care  and  kindnef$  with  which  he 
bad  been  treated,  he  traced  fome  fymbplical  marks,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  on  a  tablet,  which  he  diredled  to  be  ezpofed 
to  view  on  the  public  road.  A  long  time  after,  chance  brought 
to  thefe  remote  places  a  difciple  of  Pythagoras  ;  who,  inform- 
ed by  the  enigmatical  charafiers  he  law  before  him  of  the 


k  Porpti.  Vit.  Pythag.  p.  37. 

i  Cicer.  4e  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 
t.  u.  p.  409.  Val.  Muk  lib.  8.  £x(cn>« 
^«o,  I. 


k  laonbl.  cap.  33.  p.  i86. 
I  Id.  ibid.  p.  191. 

™  Diod.  Sic.  Excerpt.  Valcf.  p.  MS 
lunbL  cap  33.  p.  19a.   • 
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misfortunes  of  the  firft  traveller,  flopped,  pajed  the  inskctp- 
er  the  expence  he  had  been  at,  with  interefl,  and  then  contina« 
ed  his  journey  ". 

Atacbarfis.  I  am  not  furprifed  at  this.   I  will  tell  you  what 
•  was  related  to  me  at  Thebes.     You  knew  Ljfis. 

Samian,  He  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  order.  While 
jet  joi^ng,  he  found  means  to  efcape  from  that  perfeQutioa 
in  which  fo  many  illuilrlous  Pythagorean^  perilhed^  ;  and 
repairing  to  Thebes,  undertook  the  education  of  Epaminon- 
das^ 

Anacharjis.  He  died  there.  Your  philofophers,  in  Italjy 
fearing  that  the  rites  peculiar  to  their  focietj  had  not  beeii 
obferved  in  his  funeral,  fent  Theanor  to  Thebes,  to  obtain  his 
body,  and  to  diftribute  prefents  (o  thofe  who  had  afliiled  him 
in  his  old  age.  Theanor,  on  his  arrival,  learned  that  Epami- 
nondas,  who  had  been  initiated  into  your  myfteries,  had  cauf«« 
ed  him  to  be  buried  according  to  your  ilatutes,  and  could  not 
prevail  on  any  perfon.  to  accept  the  money  he  brought  *». 

Samian*  You  remind  me  of  an  anecdote  of  this.,Lyiis.  One 
day,  coming  out  of  the  temple  of  Juno  %  he  met,  under  the 
porticcj,  one  of  his  brethren,  Euryphemus  of  Syracufe  j  who, 
having  requefted  him  to  wait  a  moment,  went  to  proftrate 
himfelf  before  the  fiatue  of  tlie  goddefs  \  and,  after  a  long 
meditation,  in  which  he  became  abforbed  without  perceiving 
it,  went  out  at  another  door.  On  the  morrow,  the  day  was 
far  advanced  when  he  repaired  to  the  alTembly  of  the  difciples, 
whom  he  found  uneafy  at  the  abfence  of  Lyfis.  He  then  re- 
membered the  promife  he  had  obtained  from  him,  ran  to  the 
temple,  and  found  him  in  the  porch,  fitting  compofedly  on 
the  £stme  ftone  on  which  he  had  left  him  the  preceding  even-, 
ing. 


°  Iambi,  ibid.  I       ^  Plat.  4e  Gen.  Socr.  r.  ii.  p.  585. 

o  Id.  cap.  35.  p.  zoo.  I       '  Umbl.  op.  3«*  p*  IS$* 


f  Nep.  in  J^paminond.  cap.  a. 
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You  win  not  be  aftoniflied  at  this  perfeverance,  wben  70a 
are  acquainted  with  the  fpirit  of  our  focletj.  It  is  rigid,  and 
admits  of  no  relaxation.  Far  from  fufiering  the  lead  in- 
fringement on  the  feveritj  of  its  laws,  it  makes  perfeftion 
coniifl  in  converting  counfels  into  precepts. 

Anacharjis^  But  among  thefe  precepts  you  have  fome  fo 
trivial  and  frivolous,  as  to  degrade  the  mind :  as,  for  ex- 
ample, not  to  crofs  the  right  leg  with  the  left  * ;  not  to  pare 
your  nails  on  feftival  days  ;  nor  to  make  ufe  of  cyprefs  wood 
for  your  coiEns  ^ 

'  Sandan.  Do  not  judge  of  us  from  that  multitude  ot  obfer- 
vances,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  added  to  our  rule  by 
rigourifts,  who  wifhed  to  refofm  reformation  \  though  fome 
have  relation  to  truths  of  a  fuperior  order,  and  al]  have  been 
prcfcribed  to  exercife  us  in  patience  and  other  virtues.  The 
tendency  and  power  of  our  inftitution  fliould  be  eftimated  by 
Its  «fie£ts  on  important  occafions.  A  difciple  of  Pythagoras 
fufiers  neither  tears  nor  complaints  to  efcape  him,  nor  mani- 
fefts  either  fear  or  weaknefs  in  dangers.  In  affairs  of  intereft 
he  defcends  not  to  entreaties,  becaufc  he  only  alks  for  juftice ; 
nor  to  flatteries,  becaufe  he  loves  only  the  truth**. 

jinacharfism  You  need  fay  no  more  on  this  fubj€f£t.  I  know 
the  power  which  religion  and  philofophy  have  over  ardent 
imaginations,  when  devoted  to  them  ;  but  I  know  alfo  that 
we  frequently  indemnify  ourfelves  for  the  pailions  we  facrifice 
by  thofe  which  we  retain.  I  have  feen,  and  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  obferving,  a  fociety  whofe  timt  is  divided  between 
lludy  and  prayer,  which  has  renounced  without  regret  the 
pleafures  of  fenfe  and  the  enjoyment^  of  life ;  and  willingly 
embraced  folitude,  abftinencei  and  aufierities^,  becaufe  by' 
thefe  means  it  governs  kings  and  people.     I  fpeak  of  the  E- 


•  Plu^.dc  VitioC'Pud.-*.  ii.  p.  5?».  I      "  Iambi,  ctp.'ji.  p.  ^74.  cap.  33. 
t  D  o^.  Licit,  lib.  9.  %  xo.    Iambi.  I  p  xSS. 
»p  a8.  p.  X3X.  I     '  Herodot.  lib.  ».  cap.  3;. 
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gyptkto  priclls,  whofe  inftitution  appears  to  me  perfeftly  to 
refemble  yours  '• 

Samian.  With  this  difference,  that,  far  from  labouring  to 
reform  the  nation,  they  regard  no  other  intereft  than  that  of 
their  own-  fociety. 

^Anacharjis.  The  fame  reproach  has  been  thrown  on  you. 
Is  it  not  faid,  that,  full  of  a  blind  deference  for  your  founder, 
and  a  fanatical  attachment  to  your  fociety,  you  regard  the  reft 
of  mankind  only  as  a  vile  herd  of  animals  of  an  inferior  fpe- 
cies  '  ? 

Samian.  Is  it  poflible  that  we  fliould  be  charged  with  de« 
grading  and  contemning  mankind,  when  we  confider  benefit 
cence  as  one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  we  may  ap-* 
profioh  the  Divine  Being  ^  ?  we,  who  have  only  laboured  to 
«ffeA  a  clofe  connexion  between^  heaven  and  earth,  between 
the  citizens  of  the  fame  city,  the  children  of  the  fame  family, 
and  between  all  living  beings  ^,  of  whatever  nature  they  may 
J>e! 

In  Egypt,  the  facerdotal  order  aims  only  at  refpefb  and 
power  ;  it  therefore  protefts  defpotifm,  by  which  it  is  in  its 
turn  proteaed?.  Pythagoras  loved  mankind  affeSionately, 
fince  he  wifhed  that  they  (hould  all  be  free  and  virtuous. 

Anacharjls. .  But  could  he  flatter  himfelf  that  they  would 
defire  to  become  fo  with  the  fame  ardour,  and  that  the  leaft 
ihock  would  not  deftroy  the  authority  of  the  laws  and  of  vir* 
tue? 

Samian.  It  was  at  lealt  a  noble  a^  to  lay  the  foundations 
pf  that  authority  ;  and  his  firft  fuccefs  might  induce  him  to 
hope  that  he  ihould  be  able  to  raife  it  to  a  certain  elevation* 
\  have  fppken  to  you  of  the  revolution  which  his  arrival  in 
Italy  im^lediately  produced  in  manners ;  and  which  would 
have  been  gradually  extended,  had  not  men  pofTeiling  power, 
but  polluted  with  crimes,  entertained  the  foolifh  ambition  Of 

y  Ch^rem.  ap.  Porphyr.  de  Abfiia.  |       ^  Anonym,  ap.  Phot.  p.  1313. 
|ib.  4.  p.  3^08.  I       ^  Iambi,  cap.  33.  p.  185. 

^  iambL  cap.  35.  p.  20S.  I       ^  D2od.  Sic.  lab.  !•  p.  66. 
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being  admitted  into  our  fociety.  They  were  refofed,  and 
this  refufal  occafioned  its  ruin.  Calumnj  attacked  us  the 
moment  it  faw  itfelf  fupportcd**.  We  became  odious  to  the 
multitude,  becaufe  we  condenmed  tlie  conferring  of  the  offices 
of  magiftracy  by  way  of  lot  *  ;  and  to  the  rich,  becaufe  we 
recommended  that  they  (hould  be  bellowed  on  merit  ^.  Our 
words  were  transformed  into  feditious  maxims,  and  our  afiem* 
blies  into  meetings  of  confpirators  s.  Pythagoras,  baniihed 
from  Crotona,  could  find  no  afylum  even  among  the  people 
who  owed  to  him  their  bappinefs.  His  death  could  not  ex- 
tinguifh  the  perfecution.  Many  of  his  difciples,  cotteded  in 
a  houfe,  were  devoted  to  the  flames,  and  almoil  all  periihed^:  . 
the  reft  having  fled,  the  inhabitants,  who  were  become  fenfiUe 
of  their  innocence,  recalled  them  ibme  time  after ;  but  a  war 
taking  place,  they  fignalized  their  courage  in  a  battle,  and  ter- 
minated an  innocent  life  by  a  glorious  death  ^ 

Though  after  thefe  calamitous  events  the  body  of  the  fo« 
ciety  was  threatened  with  an  approaching  diflblution,  they 
'  continued  during  fome  time  to  name  a  head  tor  its  govern- 
ment^.  Diodorus,  one  of  the  laS,  was  an  enemy  to  that  dean- 
linefs  aad  neatnefs  which  Pythagoras  hav!  fo  ftrongly  recom- 
mended to  us  ;  and  affeAed  more  rigid  manners,  a  more  ne- 
gligent exterior,  and  a  coarier  habit  ^  He  had  adherents, 
and  a  diftio£tion  was  linade  ia  the  fociety  between  tbofe  of  the 
old  and  thofe  of  the  new  rule* 

At  prefent,  reduced  to  a  fmall  number,  feparated  from  eadi 
other,  and  exciting  neither  envy  nor  pity,  we  prafiifc  in  fecret 
the  precepts  of  our  founder.  Judge  of  the  influence  they  had 
in  the  origin  of  our  inititution  by  that  which  they  ftill  retain; 
for  we  educated  Epaminondas,  and  Phocion  formed  bimfelf 
on  the  examples  of  our  philofophers. 


tf  lamM.  cap.  35.  p.  210. 

^  Id.  ibid.  p.  209.  ^ 

f  Id.  ibid.  p.  004. 

t  Juftin.  lib.  %o,  cap.  4.    ^ 

i>  Id.  ibid.    PIttC   dc  Geo.  Socr.  t. 


ii  p.  5^3- 

i  Umbl.  cap.  35.  p.  ai ». 

k  Id.  cap.  36.  p.  %i$, 

1  H«riii.  1  iin.  et  Soficr.  ap.  AthcB. 
lib.  4.  p.  163. 
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It  IS  not  neceflary  that  I  fliould  remind  you  that  this  fociety 
has  produced  a  multitude  of  le^flators,  geometricians,  aftro* 
nomersy  naturalifts,  and  celebrated  men  of  every  clafs  °^ ;  that 
it  is  that  which  has  enlightened  Greece  ;  and  that  the  modem 
philofophera  have  derived  from  our  authors  the  greater  part 
of  the  difeoveries  which  give  a  luftre  to  their  works.  .     . 

The  glory  of  Pythagoras  has  incrcafed :  every  where  he 
has  obtained  a  diftinguiQied  rank  among  the  fages  ".  In  fom* 
cities  of  Italy  divine  honours  have  been  decreed  htm  ^  ;  tiiey 
w^re  even  paid  tp  him  daring  his  life  ^  :  at  which  you  wiH 
not  be  furprifed,  if  you  obferve  in  what  a  manner  nations^ 
and  even  philofophers,  fpeak  of  the  legiflators  and  preceptors 
of  the  human  race.  They  confider  them  not  as  men,  but  as 
gods  %  as  fouls  of  a  fuperior  order,  who,  having  defecnded 
from  heaven  into  the  Tartarus  which  w.^  inhabit,  have  deigned 
to  take  on  them  a  human  body,  and  participate  in  the  evik 
we  fufier,  to  inftitute  among  us  laws  and  phiiofophy ''. 

Anacharjis.  It  mail  neverthelefs  be  confefled,  that  the  en* 
deavours  of  thefe  beneficent  genii  have  fucceeded  but  im« 
perfedly  ;  and,  fince  they  have  not  been  able  uaiverfally  ti^ 
extend  os  perpetiiste  their  reformation^  I  conclude  that  fiMtt 
will  always  be  equally  unjuft  and  vicious. 

Samian.  At  leaft,  as  Socrates  has  faid,  until  Heaven  fiiaS 
more  dearly  explain  itfelf  to  us  ;  and  God,  compaffionatiag 
our  ignorance,  fliall  fend  fome  meflenger  to  deliver  to  us  his 
word,  and  reveal  his  will  •.  * 

The  next  day  after  this  converfation,  we  fet  out  fbs  A- 
thens,  and,  fome  fnontha  after,  repaired  to  the  feftivab  of 
Delos« 


™  Iambi,  cap.  %^.  p.  131;  cap.  36. 
p.  aij.  Brack,  Hid.  Philof.  c.  i.  p. 
1 10 J.  Fjkbru:.  ffiblio.  Qntc.  t.  L  p*  49c. 

^  Herodor.  lib.  4.  cap.  95. 

^  Jaftin.  lib.  ao.  cap.  4. 

P  Porpb.  Vit.  Pythag.  p.  s8.  Iambi, 
cap.  6.  p.  43;  cap.  %%,  p.  118,  lao. 
Dio  ChiTfeik.  Orat.  27.  p.  524*    Pbi* 


loftr.  Vk.  Apo1!on.,  cap.  I.  p.  %,   Diog. 

Laerc.  lib.  8.  §  11. 

^  Clem.  Ales.  Strom.  Ub.  i*  p*'3^fc 
^  Plat.  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom    lib. 

X-  p.  ZSS- 

s  Plat.  Apoi.  Socrar.  t.  i  p.  3 1.  M. 
in  Phsd.  t.  i.  p.  85^  £r  l(L>  in  Akib. 
a.  t.  ii.  p.  150. 
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CHAP.    LXXVI. 

Delos  and  the  Cyclades. 

In  the  hgppy  climate  in  which  I  refide,  the  fpring  is  like; 
the  morning  of  a  beautifal  daj.  We  there  enjoj  the  ble& 
fings  which  it  brings,  and  thoTe  which  it  promifes.  The  rays 
of  the  fan  are  no  longer  obfcured  by  grofs  vapours,  nor  are 
they  yet  irritated  by  the  ardent  afpeft  of  the  dog-ftar.  They 
difpenfe  a  pure  and  fteady  light,  which  mildly  repofes  on  all 
objefis,  and  refembles  that  with  which  the  gods  are  furround- 
cd  on  Olympus. 

When  the  luminary  of  day  firft  appears  in  the  hbrizoa^ 
the  trees  agitate  their  newly- unfolded  leaves,  the  banks  of  the 
Oyflus  refound  with  the  fong  of  birds,  and  the  echoes  of 
Mount  Hymettus  with  the  mufic  of  the  ruQic  reed ;  and 
when  a^ain  he  haftens  to  his  bed,  the  heavi^ns  are  covered 
with  a  fparkling  veil,  and  the  nymphs  of  Attica  elTay  with 
timid  feet  light  dances  on  the  turf.  But  foon  he  once  mdr<^ 
returns,  and  we  neither  regret  the  coolaefs  of  the  night,  which 
flies  his  approach,  nor  the  fplendour  of  the  prececHng  day  ;• 
k  feems  as  if  a  new  fun  arofe  on  a  new  univerfe,  and  brought 
from  the  eaft  colours  unknown  to  mortals.  Each  inilant  adc^ 
8  new  charm  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  every  moment 
the  great  work  of  the  development  of  beings  advances  tc^ 
wards  its  perfection. 

O  refplendent  days  !  O  delicious  nights  !  what  an  emotioi 
did  that  fucceflion  of  fcenes  which  you  prefented  to  all  mjr 
fenfes  excite  in  my  foul !  O  god  of  pleafures  !  O  fpring  I  I 
have  this  year  belield  thee  in  all  thy  glory.  You  traverfe4 
as  a  conqueror  the  fields  of  Greece,  and  fcattered  from  yout 
head  the  flowers  which  were  to  embellifh  them.  You  appear* 
ed  in  the  valleys,  and  they  were  changed  into  fmiling  meads.; 
you  were  feen  on  the  mountains,  aad  the  ferpyllum  and 
thyme  exhaled  a  thoufand  perfumes*    You  rofe  into  the  ai% 
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aad  diffufed  all  around  the  feren-itj  of  jour  fmile.  The 
Loves  eagerly  haft  sued  to  you  at^your  call,  and  caft  on  every 
fide  their  flaming  darts,  enkindling  the  whole  earth.  AU 
things  revived  to  receive  new  embelliibments,  and  were  em- 
belliflied  to  give  new  pleafure.  Such  appeared  the  world 
when  it  emerged  from  chaos>  in  thofe  happy  moments  ia 
which  man,  charmed  with  his  abode,  and  aftonifhed  and  de- 
lighted at  his  exiftence,  ieemed  only  to  pofTefs  underftanding 
that  he  might  know,  a  heart  that  he  might  defire^  and  a  Ibul 
that  he  might  feel,  his  happinefs. 

This  charming  feafon  brought  with  it  feftivals  ftiil  more 
eharming  * :  I  mean  thofe  which  are  celebrated  every  four 
years  at  Delos,  in  honour  of  Diana  and  Apollo "  *•  The 
worlhip  of  thefe  two  divinities  has  fub&fted  in  that  iCand  for 
a  long  fucceffion  of  ages  ;  but  as  it  latterly  began  to  decline, 
the  Athenians  inftituted,  during  the  Peloponnefiau  war% 
games  which  drew  thither  a  great  concourfe  of  people  from 
various  nations.  The.  youth  of  Athens^  were  eager  to  dtAin- 
guifh  chemfelves  in  thefe,  and  the  whole  city  was  in  motion* 
Preparations  were  likewife  made  for  the  folemn  deputation 
which  is  annually  fent  to  the  temple  of  Delos,  to  preCent  a 
tribute'of  gratitude  for  the  viSory  which  Thefeus  gained 
over  the  Minotaur.  The  voyage  is  made  in  the  lame  (hip 
which  carried  that  hero  to  Crete  ;  and  already  the  prieft  of 
Apollo  had  crowned  its  Hern  with  his  facred  hands  y.  I  went 
down  to  the  Piraeus  with  Philotas  and  Lyfis.  Tbe  £iea  was 
covered  with  fmall  veiTels,  which  were  getting  imder  £ail  {ds 
Delos.  We  had  not  the  liberty  of  choice,  but  were  hurried 
away  by  the  failors,  whoCe  lively  and  tumultuous  joy  was 


^  Dionyf.  Perieg.  ▼.  s%t.  ap.  Oto^r. 
MIn.t.  tv.  p.  100.  Meni.  do  I'Acad. 
dcs  Bell  Leccr.4.  uvi.  p.  an. 

"  Coriin.  Faik.  Attic,  t.  it.  p.  316. 

*  On  thjc  6th  of  the  Attic  month 
Thargelioo,  the  birth  of  Diana  was 
eclebsat«d;  and  o»  the  7tb,  that  of  A- 
poUo.    In  the  ^d  year  of  the  Z09th  Q- 


Iyix^>iad,  or  the  year  941  before  Chrift* 
the  month  of  Tbargelion  began  on  the 
ad  of  May ;  and  thus  the  6th  and  7th 
of  rhargelion  correfponded  with  the  kth 
and  9th  of  May. 

^  Thucyd.  lib.  3.  cap.  104. 

y  Plat,  in  Phaadon.  t.  i.  p.  i.8.  Plitt* 
ia  Thcf.  t.  i.  p.  9. 
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mittgled  with  that  of  the  immeAfe  crowds  of  people  whd 
thronged  the  beach.  We  were  under  way  in  a  moment,  got 
out  of  the  harbour,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  iile  of 
Ccos  *. 

On  the  next  day  we  coafled  Scyroj,  and,  leaving  Tcnos  on 
the  left,  entered  into  the  channel  which  feparates  Delos  from 
the  ifland  of  Rhcnea,  We  immediately  came  in  fight  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  which  we  faluted  with  new  tranfports  of 
joy  ;  and  the  city  of  Delos  was  almoft  entirely  difplayed  to 
our  view.  With  an  eager  eye,  we  ran  Over  the  fuperb  edi- 
fices, elegant  porticos,  and  forefts  of  columns  by  which  it  is 
embelliflied;  and  this  profpeft,  momentarily  varying,  fuf- 
pended  in  us  the  defire  to  arrive  at  the  land. 

When  we  had  reached  the  fliore,  we  ran  to  the  temple^ 
which  is  diftant  from  it  only  about  a  hundred  paces  *•  It  is 
more  than  a  thoufand  years  fince  Eriiichthon,  fon  of  Cecrops, 
laid  the  firft  foundation  of  thb  edifice  ^,  to  which  the  differ- 
cut  dates  of  Greece  continually  add  new  embelliihments.  It 
uras  covered  with  feftoons  and  garlands,  which,  by  the  con- 
trail of  their  colours,  gave  a  new  Inftre  to  the  Parian  mar- 
ble, of  which  it  is  built  ^.  Within  we  faw  the  ftatue  of  A- 
^la,  lefs  celebrated  for  the  delicacj  of  the  workmanfliip 
than  its  antiquity  **•  The  god  is  reprefcnted  holding  his  bow 
in  one  hand ;  and  to  fignify  that  mufic  owes  to  him  its  origin 
and  charms,  with  his  left  he  fupports  the  three  Graces,  who 
are  reprefcnted,  the  firft  with  a  lyre,  the  fccond  with  flutes, 
and  the  third  with  a  pipe.  . 

Near  the  ftatue  is  that  altar  which  is  efteemed  one  of  the* 
wonders  of  the  world  ^.  It  is  not  gold  or  marble  which  is 
admired  in  it ;  horns  of  animals,  forcibly  bent,  and  artfully 
interwoven,  form  a  whole  equaUy  folid  and  regular.    $omo 


2  JESchitt.  eplft.  I.  tn  Bemofih.  O- 
per.  p.  a©5. 

*  T^urncf.  Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  300. 
^  Eufeb.  Chron.  lib.  a.  p.  76. 
'  SfOfi.  Vo7»g.  t.  i.  p.  III. 


d  Plut.  de  Mnf.  t.  ii.  p.  1x36. 

^  Id.  dc  Solert.  AdIbuL  c  ii.  p.  99> 
Alert,  epig.  x»  Piog.  laacit.  lib.  ^ 
§13- 
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l^riefts,  whofe  employment  it  Is  to  adorn  it  witb  flowers  and 
boughs  ^f  made  us  obferve  the  ingenious  contexture  of  its* 
parts. '  It  was  the  god  himfclf,  estclaimed  a  joung  prieft, 
who  in  his  childhood  interwove  them  as  joii  fee*  Thofe  me« 
nacing  horns,  which  you  behold  fufpended  on  the  wall,  and 
thofe  of  which  the  altar  is  compofed,  are  the  fpbils  of  the 
wild  goats  which  fed  on  Mount  Cynthus,  and  which  fell  be« 
neath  the  fhafts  of  Diana  ^.  Here  the  eye  meets  nothing  but 
prodigies.  This  palm  tree,  which  difptays  its  branches  over 
onr  heads,  is  the  facred  tree  that  fupported  Latona  when  ihe' 
brought  forth  the  divinities  We  "adore  *».  The  form  of  this 
altar  has  become,  celebrated  by  a  problem  in  geometry,  of 
which  an  exad  folution  will  perhapii  never  be  given.  The' 
plague  laid  wafte  our  ifland,  and  Greece  was  ravaged  by  war. 
The  Oracle^  being  confulted  by  our  anceftors,  declared  that 
thefe  calamities  would  ceafe  if  they  could  make  this  altar 
double  the  fize  it  is  of  at  prefcnt '.  They  imagined  it  would 
be  fufficient  to  niake  it  twice  as  large  every  way  ;  but  tney 
found,  with  furprife,  that  they  were  conftrufting  an  enor^ 
mous  mafs,  that  would  contain  the  ritar  in  qudftion  eight 
times.  Aftet  other  attempts,  equally  fruitlefs,  they  fent  to 
confult  Plato^  then  juft  returned  from  Egypt ;  who  told  their 
meflengers,  that  the  god,  by  this  oracle,  fported  with  the  ig- 
norance of  the  Creeks,  and  exhorted  them  to  cultivate  the 
ikccurate  fciences,  rather  than  to  be  continually  occupied  in 
difleniions  and  wars.  At  the  fame  time  he  propofed  a  iimple 
and  mechanical  method  of  refolving  the  problem  j  but  the 
plague  had  ceafed  wheil  his  anfwer  arrived.  This,  faid  Phi- 
lotas  to  me,  was  probably  what  the  oracle  had  forefeen. 


f  Spanh.  ill  CaUIm.  <.  ii.  p.  97. 

^  Calllis.  HyniD  in  Apoll.  v.  60. 

^  Homer,  in  OdyiT.  lib.  6.  v.  162. 
Callim.  in  Del  v.  ao8.  Theophr. 
Hift.  Plant,  lib.  4.  cap.  14.  p.  489. 
Ciccr.  dc  Leg.   lib.   i.    t  iii.  p.  Iij. 


Pliji.  lib.  16.  c.  44.  t.  ii.  p.  40.  P4iif« 
lib.  8.  cap.  23.  p.  643. 
^  »  Plut.  de  Gen.  Socr.  t.  ii.  p.  579'. 
Id.  de  'Ei  Delph.  p.  386.  Val.  Max. 
lib.  8.  cap.  I  a.  Extern.  Ng.  X.  Mon- 
tucla,  Hift.  de»  Mathem.  t.  i.  p.  r86. 
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Thefe  words^  though  pronounced  in  a  low  voice,  engaged 
the  attention  of  a  citizen  of  Ddos^  who  approached  us»  and 
fhowiog  us  an  altar  lefs  embelliflied  than  the  former,  This^ 
£ud  he*  is  never  drenched  with  the  blood  of  viftims  ;  on  this 
the  devouring  flame  is  never  kindled.  Hither  Pjthagoras 
came,  to  offer,  after  the  example  of  the  people,  cakes,  barley, 
and  wheat  ^ ;  and  beyond  all  doubt  the  god  was  better  plcafed 
with  the  enlightened  worlhip  of  that  great  man,  than  with  all 
thofe  iireams  of  blood  with  which  our  akars  are  perpetually 
inundated. 

He  afterwardii  pointed  out  to  us  whatever  was  worthy  oar 
remark  within  the  temple.  We  liftened  to  htm  with  refpeft; 
we  admired  the  wifdom  of  his  difcourfe,  the  mildnefs  of  his 
afpedt  and  the  kind  attention  whieh  he  paid  to  us.  But, 
what  was  our  furpri£e  when  mutual  explanations  difcovered 
to  us  Philocles  !  He  was  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Ddos,  for  his  riches  and  his  dignities  ;  he  was  the  father  of 
Ifmene,  whole  beauty  was  the  fubjeft  of  converfation  among 
all  the  women  of  Greece ;  and  it  was  him  to  whofe  hofpi- 
tality  we  had  been  recommended  by  letters  from  Athens. 
After  having  repeatedly  embraced  us,  Haften,  faid  he,  to  fa« 
lute  my  houfehold  gods  ;  come  and  fee  Ifimene,  and  you  flidl 
be  witnefles  to  her  marriage,  and  partake  in  the  joy  of  Leu- 
eippe  her  happy  mother.  They  will  not  receive  you  as  ftran« 
gers,  but  as  friends,  whom  Heaven  has  long  deftined  to  viiit 
them.  Yes  ;  I  fwear  to  you,  added  he,  grafping  our  hands, 
all  thofe  who  love  virtue  have  legitimate  claims  to  the  friends 
ihip  of  Philodes  and  his  family. 

We  came  out  of  the  temple :  his  friendly  impatiettce  would 
icarcely  permit  us  to  take  a  view  of  that  multitude  of  fta^ 
tues  and  altars  by  which  it  is  furrounded.  In  the  midft  of 
thefe  ftaiids  a  figure  of  Apollo,  about  twenty*four  feet  high'. 

1^  Cicm.  Alex.  Strain,  lib,  7.  p.  848.  |  >  Touroef.  Voyig.  t.  i.  p.  301. 
Porphyr.  dt  Abaineot.  lib.  a.  {  sS.  p.  Whelcr's  Journey,  book  i.  p.^i6.  Spoa. 
I5h    Not.  ibid-  I  Voyag.t.  i.p.107. 
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LoQg  treiles  of  hair  float  on  his  ihoulders  ;  and  his  robe, 
which  is  folded  on  his  left  arm,  feems  to  obey  the  breath  of 
the  aephyr.  The  ftatue  and  the  plinth  on  which  it  ftands 
are  of  a  fingle  block  of  marble  :  it  was  dedicated  by  the  in« 
habitants  of  Naxos  "*•  Near  this  colofTus;  Nicias^  general  of 
tke  Athenians^  caufed  to  be  placed  a  palm-tree  of  bronze  % 
the  workmanfliip  of  which  is  equally  precious  with  the  ma- 
terials. Farther  on  we  read,  on  feveral  flatues;  this  pompous 
iofcription  ^  :  ^'  The  iiland  of  Chios  is  famous  for  its  excellent 
wines  ;  it  will  hereafter  be  fo  for  the  works  of  Bupaliis  anct 
Anthermus.'^  Thefe  two  artifts  lived  about  two  centuries 
fince ;  they  have  been  fucceeded  and  eclipfed  by  the  Phidiafes 
and  Praxitelles  ;  and  thus,  while  they  fought  to  eternize  their 
glory,  they  have  only  perpetuated  their  vanity. 

The  city  of  Delos  has  neither  towers  nor  walls,  and  is  on-^ 
ly  defended  by  the  prefence  of  Apollo  p.  The  houfes  are 
built  of  brick^  or  a  kind  of  granite  very  common  in  the 
ifland  ^<.  That  of  Philocles  flood  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  ^^ 
covered  with  fwans  %  and  almoft  furrounded  by  palm-trees. 
Leucippe,  informed  of  theTeturn  of  her  hufband,  came  out 
to  UEieet  him,  and  we  took  her  for  Ifmene ;  but  foon  after 
Ifmene  appeared,  and  we  imagined  we  beheld  the  goddefs  of 
love.  Philocles  exhorted  us  mutually  to  banifli  all  conftraint  5 
and  from  that  moment  we  experienced  at  once  all  the  furprife 
of  a  new  connexion,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  an  ancient 
friendfhip. 

Opulence  ihone  confpicuous  in  the  houfe  of  Philocles  ;  but 
prudence  had  fo  well  regulated  the  ufe  of  his  wealth,  that  it 
feemed  to  have  granted  every  thing  to  utility  and  convenience,' 
but  nothing  to  caprice.     I^laves  happy  in  their  fervitode  antis- 


™  Id.  ibid    p.  301. 

*»  Plut.  ill  Nic.  t.  i.  p.  51^ 

^  Plin.  lib.  36.  cap.  5.  t.  ii. 

P  Caliim.  in  Del,  v.  24.  Cicer.  O- 
^t.  pro  Le^.  MabiL  cap.  18.  t.  v.  p. 
20. 

^  Tonrncf.  Voyag.  t.  i.  p  305. 


'^  Kerodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  17 1,  Caliim. 
in'  Apol).  V.  79 ;  in  Del.  v.  ft6l. 
rhcogn.  Sent.  ▼.  7.  Spon.  Voyag. 
t.  i.  p.  106. 

*  Euripid.  in  Ion:  v.  167  ;  in  Iphig. 
in  Taur.  t.  II03V  Ariftoph.  in  M> 
V.  870, 
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cvpated  our  wifliea.  Some  poured  on  our  hands  aqd  feet  wafer 
purer  than  cryftal ;  and  others  loaded  with  fruits  a  tables 
placed  in  the  garden  %  in  the  xnidft  of  a  grove  of  mjrtles^ 
We  began  by  libations  in  honour  of  th&  gods  who  prefide  over 
hofpitalitj.  Several  queftions  were  put  to  us  relative  to  our 
travels;  and  Philodes,,  more  than  once,  feemed  fenfiblj  a& 
fe£led  at  the  remembrance  of  the  friends  he  had  left  on  the 
continent  of  Greece.  After  fome  moments  fpent  in  delightful 
converfation,  we  went  out  with  him  to  lee  the  prepanu 
tions  for  the  feilivals. 

Thefe  were  to  commence  on  the  following  daj  * ;  and  on  the 
daj  after,  the  birth  of  Diana  was  to  be  commemorated  at 
Delos  "•  Strangers  were  continuallj  arriving  in  the  ifland, 
brought  thither  by  piety,  intereft,  or  pleafure.  They  already 
could  find  no  room  in  the  houfes  ;  and  tents  were  ere&ed  in 
the  public  places,  and  fome  even  in  the  fields.  Friends  met 
with  and  embraced  each  other  after  a  long  abfence  ;  and  thefe 
affedting  fcenes  attrafbed  us  to  different  parts  of  the  ifland  f 
and,  no  lefs  attentive  to  the  objeds  we  beheld  than  to  the 
difcourfe  of  Fhilocles,  we  informed  ourfelves  of  the  nature 
and  particularities  of  a  country  £b  famous  throughout  Greece. 
The  ifland  of  Delos  is  only  feven  or  eight  miles  in  circuity 
and  its  breadth  is  but  about  one  third  o^  its  length  ^.  Mount 
Cynthus^>  which  extends  from  north  to  fouth,  terminates  in 
a  plain  .that  on  the  weft  fide  reaches  to  the  fea.  The  city 
ftands  in  this  plain  y.  The  reft  of  the  ifland  prefents  only 
an  uneven  and  fterile  Coil,  if  we  except  fome  pleafant  valleys^ 
whick  are  formed  by  feveral  hills,  on  the  fouth  fide  '*  The 
fburce  of  the  Inopus  is  the  only  fpring  with  whidi  it  is  fau 
"loured  .by  nature ;  but  we  find,  in  different  places,  ciftems 


<  Theod.  Prodr.  io  Rhod.  et  Dofid. 
Amor.  lib.  %,  p.  57. 

•  The  8ch  of  May  of  the  year  341 
before  J.  C. 

u  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  a.  $  44. 


*  Touroef.  Voyag.  p.aS7,  aSS. 
y  SHrab.  lib.  10.  p.  4S5. 
'  Euripid.  Iphig.  in  Taor.  v.  1%$^ 
TouTQcf.  Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  311. 
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•and  lakes,  whicli  prefcrve  the  rain  water  dmring  feverd 
months 

Eelos  was  origlnallj  governed  by  kings^  who  united  the 
priefthood  to  the  regal  authority*.  It  afterwards  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  Athenians,  who  purified  it  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnefiaa  war  ^.  The  totnbs  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  were 
removed  to  the  ifle  of  Rhenea ;  and  there  their  fuccefTors  have 
feen  for  the  firft  time  the  light  of  day,  and*  there  are  they  to 
behold  it  for  the  lad.  But  if  they  are  deprived  of  the  ad^ 
vantage  of  being  born  and  dying  ia  their  country  ^,  they  en- 
joy there  a-  profound  tranquillity  during  their  lives.  The 
fury  of  barbarians  ^,  the  enmity  of -nations  %  and  the  animo* 
fities  of  individuals,  all  fubfide  at  the  view  of  this .  facred 
land ;  nor  ever  have  the  courfers  of  Mars  trodden  it  with 
their  enfanguined  feet  ^.  Every  thing  that  can  prefent  the 
image  of  war  is  rigoroufly  bani(hed ;  and  even  the  anima{ 
moft  fakhfiil'  to  man  is  not  fuffered  to  remain  in  it,  becaufe 
he  would  deilroy  the  weaker  and  more  timid  creatures  *.  In 
fine,  P^ace  has  chofen  Delos  for  her  abode,  and  the  houfe  of 
Philocles  for  her  palace. 

We  were  approaching  the  latter,  when  we  faw  a  yoiuh 
coming  to  meet  us,  whofe  air,  ftature,  smd  features  feemed 
to  befpeak  him  more  than  mortal.  This,  faid  Philocles  to 
us,  is  Tbeagenes,  whom  mj  daughter  has  chofen  for  her 
iiufband  ;  and  Leucippe  bas  juft  fixed  th£  day  of  their  mar- 
riage. O  my  father  I  replied  Theagenes,  eagerly  embracing 
him,  my  gratitude  increafes  every  moment.  Let  tbefe  ge- 
nerous ftrangers  deign  to  partake  it  with  me.  They  are  my 
friends,  fiuce  they  are  yours  ;  and  I  feel  that  excefs  of  joy 
has  need  of  fupport  as  well  a^  excefs  of  grief.    You  will  par- 

*  Virg.  .Sneid.  lib.  3.  v.  80.    Ovid.         d  Herodot.lib.  6.  cap.  97. 

Metam.  Uh.  13.  v.  63a.     DioDyf.  Ha-         ^  Paiiran.  lib.  3.   cap.  23.  p.  169. 

lie.  Aniiq.  Roman,  lib.  z.  cap.  jo.  t.  L  Liv.  lib.  44.  cap.  29. 

p.  Z25.  .  f  Callim.  in  Del.  v.  277. 

b  Thocyd.  lib.  3.  cap.  104.  *  It  was  not  permitted  to  keep  dogt 

'  .£fchin.  Epifi.  ad  Philocr.p.  205.  at  Delo»   (Strab.  lib.  lo.  p.  486.)  Idk 

flnt.^pophth.  LacoD.  t.  ii.  p.  230.  they  ihouldtitl  the  harci  and  nbbici^ 

O  ilj  - 
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don  this  tranfporty  added  he,  turning  to  tis,  if  you  hare  ever 
loved ;  and  if  you  have  not,  you  will  pardon  it  when  you 
ihall  behold  Ifmene.  Tlie  attention  we  ihowed  him  feemed 
to  calm  the  agitation  of  his  feelings,  (ind  to  relieve  him  un- 
der the  weight  of  hi^  happinefs. 

Philocles  was  received  by  Leucippe  and  Ifmene^  as  Hedor 
was  by  Andromache  every  time  he  re-entered  within  the 
walls  of  Troy.  Supper  was  ferved  up  in  a  gallery  adorned 
with  pi&ures  and  ftatues ;  and  our  hearts,  expanded  to  the 
pureft  joy,  tailed  all  the  charms  of  confidence  and  liberty. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philocles  put  a  lyre  in  the  hands  of  If. 
mene,  and  refuelled  her  to  gng  one  of  thofe  hytnns  which 
celebrate  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  Exprefs  by  your 
fong,  faid  he,  what  the  damfels  of  Delos  will  to-morrow  re- 
prefent  in  the  temple  by  their  agile  flaps.  Anacharfis  and 
Philotas  will  thus  become  better  acquainted  with  the  origin 
of  our  feftivals,  and  the  nkfqre  of  the  fpedacle  which  will 
be  prefented  to  their  view. 

Ifmene  took  the  lyre,  touched,  as  if  by  accident,  fome 
tender  and  moving  notes,  which  efcaped  not  Theagenes,  and 
fuddenly  preluding  with  rapidity  in  the  Dorian  mode,  paint- 
ed with  firokes  of  fire  the  implacable  anger  of  Juno  againft 
an  odious  rival  ^.  ^^  In  vain  does  Latona  feek  to  efcape  her 
**  vengeance ;  fiie  has  had  the  misfortune  to  pleafe  Jupiter, 
**  and  the  fruit  of  her  love  muft  become  the  inftrument  of 
**  her  punifbmcnt,  and  periih  with  her.  Juno  appeared  in 
**  the  heavens.  Mars  on  Mount  Hasmus  in  Thrace,  Iris  on  a 
**  mountain  near  the  fea  j  they  terrified  by  jheir  prefenoe 
**  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  iflands.  Trembling,  loft,  urged 
^*  by  the  pains  of  child-bearing,  Latona,  after  long  wander- 
•*  ings,  arrives  in  Theffaly,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  by 
f*  which  that  country  is  watered.  O  Peneus  !  fhe  cries,  re- 
**  ceive  in  thy  peaceful  waters  the  children  df  Jupiter,  which 

e  CalUm  in  Del.  t.  4a  6 
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*^  I  bear  in  my  womb.  O  fljmphs  of  TheflSdj,  daughters  ti 
**  the  god  whofe  fnccour  I  implore !  join  with  me  to  prevail 
**  on  him  to  grant  my  reqneft.  But  Ke  hears  me  not; ;  and 
*^  tnj  prayers  only  incite  him  to  haften  his  fpeed*  O  Pelioft ! 
•*'  O  ye  fearful  mountains  !  you  therefore  are  my  only  re- 
*'  fouroe :  will  you  refufe  me  in  your  gloomy  caverns  the  re- 
^'  fuge  which  you  afford  to  the  lionefs  in  travail  ? 

**  At  thefe  words  the  Peneus,  moaned  to  compaiCon^  ar- 
**  refts  the  courfe  of  his  foaming  waters*  Mars  beheld  him ; 
'*  and,  tranfported  with  rage,  was  on  the  point  of  burying 
**  the  river  beneath  the  fmoking  fragments  of  Mount  Pangseus : 
*^  be  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  ftruokhis  fpear  againft  his  buckler, 
*'  The  found,  like  the  fliout  of  an  army,  ihook  the  plains  of  , 
**  TheiTaly  and  Mount  Ofla,  and  re-echoed  in  long  riiurmurs 
*'  through  the  deep  caverns  of  findus*  Penens  had  been  no 
^*  more,  had  not  Latona  abandoned  the  places  on  which  her 
**  prefence  had  drawn  the  anger  of  heaven.  She  came  to  otf  r 
**  illand,  to  folicit  the  aiSftance  they  had  refufed  her ;  but 
^  the  menaces  of  Iris  Qlled  her  with  terror. 

**  Delos  alone  was  lefs  mov^d  with  fear  than  with  pity. 
**  Delos  was  then  only  a  fterile  and  defert  rock,  driven  at  the 
^*  pleafure  of  the  winds  and  waves,  which  had  thrown  her 
**  into  the  midft  of  the  Cydades,  when  flie  heard  the  plain- 
**  tive  accents  of  Latona,  and  offered  her  an  afylum  on  the 
**  wild  banks  of  the  Inopus.  The  goddefs,  tranfported  with 
"**  gratitude,  finks  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  which  offers  her  its 
'*  ihade,  and  which  for  this  benefiidion  will  enjoy  an  eternal 
^*  fpriyg.  There,  eichaufted  with  fatigue,  and  attacked  by 
**  the  moft  cruel  pains,  (he  opens  her  almoft  eztinguiflied 
**  eyes,  in  which  joy  ihines  in  the  midft  of  the  e^preiQons 
'*  of  grief  and  fuffering ;  and  at  length  fixes  them  on  the 
**  precious  pledges  of  her  love,  on  the  children  whofe  birth 
'^  had  coft  her  fo  many  tears.  The  nymphs  of  the  Inopus, 
**  witneffes  to  her  traufports,  announce  them  to  the  world  by 
^'  facred  fongs  ;  and  Debs  is  na  longer  the  fport  of  the  i(i« 

p  uijj 
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.^'  conftant  wayes^  but  remains  fixed  on  c(dumns  which  rifi; 
**  fropi  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ^,  and  which  reft  on  the  fouo- 
^*  dations  of  the  earth.  Her  glory  is  uniyerfallj  celebrated  ; 
"  and  from  every  fide  nations  hailen  to  her  feftivals^  to  im- 
*'  plore  the  god  who  owes  to  her  his  birth,  and  who  renders 
*'  her  happy  by  his  pre  fence." 

Ifmene  accompanied  thefe  words  with  a  tender  glance  di- 
refted  to  Theagenes,  and  we  began  to  breathe  more  freely  ;  ^ 
but  our  fouls  were  ilill  efgit^ted  by  the  Ihocks  of  terror  and 
pity.  Never  had  the  lyre  of  Orpb^s,  nor  the  voice  of  the 
Sirens,  produced  founds  fo  moving.  While  Ifmpne  fang,  I 
and  Fhilotas  repeatedly  interrupted  l\eT  by  e^clapaations  of 
admiration  ;  Fhiloclps  and  Leucippe  laviihed  on  her  marl^s  of 
tendernefs,  that  delighted  her  f^ill  more  th^n  oxxv  piraifes  ; 
Theagenes  liftened  and  was  filent. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  which  had  been  expe^ed  with 
£0  much  impatience.  The  morning  faintly  indicated  in  the 
horizon  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  when  we  arrived  ^t  the  foot 
of  Cynthus.  This  mountain  is  but  of  a  ^loderate  height  '• 
It  is  a  block  of  granite,  of  different  colour^,  and  containing 
pieces  of  a  blackifli  and  fliining  talc.  From  i(s  top  a  fur- 
prifing  number  of  iflands,  of  various  fizes,  are  difcoverable* 
They  are  difperfed  in  the  midft  pf  the  ocean,  in  (he  fame 
beautiful  diforder  as  the  ftars  are  fcattered  in  the  heavens* 
The  eye  runs  over  them  with  avidity,  and  feeks  them  again 
after  having  loft  them.  Sometimes  i(  wanders  with  pleafuse 
in  the  chaimels  which  feparate  ^them  firom  each  o^her^  and 
fometimes  flowljy  meafure^  the  lakes  aod  liquid  plains  which 
they  embrace :  for  we  do  not  here  view  one  of  thofe  bound-p 
lefs  feas  where  the  imagination  is  no  lefs  overwheliped  than 
ftftonilhed  by  the  grandeur  qf  the  fcene ;  and  where  the  dif- 
quieted  mind,  feeking  repofe  on  all  fid^s,  only  finds  every 
where  on'^e  vaft  folitude  which  fills  it  with  melancholy,  and 

i ; — ' 

h  Find,  ap  Strab.  lib.  lo.  p.  485.      I  Spon.  Voyag.  t.  L  p.  III.    Whckl'fl 
i  TourAef.   Voyag.   t.   i. .  p.  307.  |  Joarn,  book  i.  p.  ^I«  ** 

•  s  •        .  ' 
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.me^immeofe  fpace  by  which  it  is  confounded.  Here  the  bo-« 
ibm  of  the  waves  is  become  the  habitation  of  mortals.  We 
behold  a  citj  fcattered  over  the  furfiace  of  the  fea  ;  and  view 
the  picture  of  Egypt  when  the  Nile  has  inundated  the  plains, 
and  appears  to  bear  on  its  waters  the  hills  which  afford  a  re-, 
treat  to  the  inhabitants  \ 

The  greater  part  of  thefe  iflands,  faid  Philocles,  are  named 
Cycladcs*,  becaufe  they  form  a  kind  of  circle  round  Delos^ 
Sefoftrisy  king  of  Egypt,  fubjeded  a  part  of  them  by  his 
arms  ™ ;  and  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  governed  fome  of  them 
by  his  laws^  "•  The  Phoenicians  ®,  the  Carians  p,  the  Perfians, 
the  Greeks  ^,  and  all  the  nations  which  have  poflefTed  the 
empire  of  the  fea,  have  fucceflively  conquered  or  colonized 
them :  but  the  colonies  of  the  latter  have  effaced^  all  traces 
of  thofe  of  other  nations ;  and  powerful  jnterefts  have  for 
ever  attached  the  deftiny  of  the  Cyclades  to  that  of  Greece. 

Some  of  then^  were  at  firfl  governed  by  kings  which  they 
had  themfelves  chofen ;  and  others  had  received  them  from 
their  conquerors  ' :  but  the  love  of  liberty,  which  is  natural 
to  the  Greeks, 'and  Hill  more  natural  to  iflanders,  deftroyed 
the  yoke  under  which  they  had  groaned.  All  thefe  ftates 
became  fmall  republics,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  mutually 
endeavouring  to  preferve  a  balance  between  their  refpe£live 
powers,  by  the  alliances  and  prote&ion  which  they  folicited 
on  the  continent.  They  enjoyed  that  happy  calm  which  na- 
Uons  can  only  derive  from  their  obfcurity,  when  Aiia  invaded 
Europe,  and  the  Perfians  covered  the  fea  with  their  ihips. 
The  iflands,  felzed  with .  conilernation,  were  enfeebled  by 
their  diviiions.    Some  meanly  joined  the  enemy,  but  others 


^  Hcrbdoc  lib.  a.  cap.  97.  Diod. 
?iclib.  I.  p.  33. 

*  CyU  in  Greek  fignifiet  circle. 

1  Pii&.  lib.  4.  cap.  12.  t.  i.  p.  2ri. 

®  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  I.  p.  51. 

^  Tbacyd.  lib.  I.  cap.  4.  Piod.'Sic. 
P».;.p..34J. 


^  Boch.  Oeograph.  p.  405. 

P  Thucyd.  ibid.     Diod.  Sic.  ibid. 

^  Herodot.  1.  8.  c.  46,  48.  Thucyd, 
paffim. 

^  Id.  lib.  I.  cap.  64.  Diod.  Sic.  lib. 
5P-34i-   . 
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had  the  courage  to  refill.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Perfiand, 
the'  Athenians  formed  the  projed:  of  conquering  them  all. 
They  imputed  to  them  as  almoft  equal  crimes,  their  having 
uffifted  or  having  dcferted  them ;  and  fucceffiveljr  fubjefted 
them,  under  pretexts  more  or  lefs  plaufible. 

Athens  gave  them  her  laws,  and  exaded  from  them  taxes 
proportionable  to  their  abilities.  Under  the  pfoteftion  of  her 
powcr«  they  behold  commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  arts 
flourifli ;  and  wouM  be  happy  could  they  forget  that  they 
once  were  free. 

They  are  not  all  equally  fertile :  there  are  fome  which  arc 
fcarcely  able  to  fupply  the  wants  of  their  inhabitants  }  as,  f<« 
inftancc,  Mycone,  which  you  fee  to  €he  eaft  of  Delos,  whence 
it  is  diftant  only  twenty-four  ft'adia  •  *.  Wc  there  fee  no 
ftreams  rufli  from  the  fummits  of  the  mountains  and  fertilize 
the  plains  ^  The  earth,  abandoned  to  the  burning  rays  of 
the  fun,  inceflantly  6ghs  for  the  fuccours  of  heaven  ;  and  it 
is  only  by  the  moft  laborious  efforts,  that  wheat,  and  other 
grain  necefiary  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  hufbandman,  are 
produced.  All  the  powers  of  the  foil  feem  to  be  exhaufte^ 
in  favour  of  vines  and  fig-trees  ;  the  fruits  of  which,  of  the 
growth  of  this  iiland,  are  in  great  requeft  ".  Partridges,  quails, 
and  feveral  birds  of  paffage,  are  found  there  in  abundance  *  : 
but  thefe  advantages,  which  are  common  to  this  and  the 
neighbouring  iilands,  are  but  a  feeble  refource  for  the  inha- 
bitants ;  who,  befides  the  ilerility  of  the  country,  have  alio 
to  complain  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  Their  heads  are 
early  deprived  of  their  natural  ornament  ^  ;  and  thofe  float- 
in  r  treffes  which  add  fo  many  graces  to  beauty,  feem  only  to 
be  granted  to  their  youth,  that  their  lofs  may  be  focm  re- 
gretted. 

s  TcHirnef.  t.  i.  p.  178.  I      "  Tourncf.  t.  i.  p.  a8i. 

*  i»68  toifo  (fomewhac  above  twf*  I  <  Id.  ibid.  Spon.  Voyag.  t.  L  p. 
miki  and  a  half  ,  '  115.     Whrlcr,  book  I  p.  65. 

f  Spon.t.  i.p.  115.  Whdcr's  Jour-  |  ^  Plin.  lib.  li.  cap.  37. t.  i.  p.  6x5. 
aey,  book  L  p.  65.  ^  |  Strab.  1.  xo.  p.  487.    Tottrnef.  p.  iSo. 
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The  Myconians  arc  reproached  with  being  avaricious  and 
parafites  *  :  they  would  be  lefs  cenfuted,  if,  in  more  favour^ 
able  circumftances,  they  were  prodigal  and  arrogant ;  for  the 
greateft  mii^fortune  of  indigence  is,  to  give  birth  to  vices^ 
but  not  to  be  able  to  procure  a  pardon  for  them. 

Rhenea^  which  you  fee  to  the  weft,  is  diftant  from  us  about 
five  hundred  paces  *  :  it  is  lefs,  but  more  fertile  than  Mycone,* 
and  diftingaiflied  for  the  riches  of  its  hills  and  plains.  A 
chain  which  fecmed  to  unite  the  two  iflands,  was  formerly 
firetched  crofs  the  channel  by  which  they  are  feparated.  This 
was  the  work  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos  ^,  who  imagined 
that  he  fhould  thus  be  able  to  communicate  to  the  one  the 
fanftity  of  the  other  *•  But  the  ifle  of  Rhenea  has  more  le-- 
gitimate  claims  to  our  veneration  ;  it  contains  the  alhes  of  our 
fathers,  and  will  one  day  contain  ours.  To  that  eminence  dw 
xt&lj  appoiite  us,  have  been  conveyed  the  tombs  which  were 
formerly  at  Delos  ^f  Their  number  is  continually  increafing; 
and  they  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  trophies  which  death 
cre6ks  to  record  his  triumphs  over  mortals. 

Turn  your  eyes  toward  the  north-weft,  and  you  will  dif- 
cover  the  coalls  of  the  ifland  of  Tenos.  Without  the  walls  of 
the  capital  is  one  of  thofe  venerable  groves,  the  deration  of 
which  is  fecured  by  religion,  and  to  which  a  long  fucceffion  of 
winters  have  been  able  to  do  no  injury**.  Its  gloomy  alleys 
are  the  avenues  to  a  fuperb  temple,  which,  in  obedience  to 
the  oracle  of  Apollo,  the  inhabitants  formerly  erefted  to  Nep- 
tune. It  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  facred  afylums  in  Greece  ® . 
and  b  furrounded  by  feveral  fpacious  edifices,  where  the  pub- 


^  Atben.  lib.  X.  cap.  7.  p.  7,  Suid. 
inMv««f. 

*  Toarnef.  p.  315. 

b  Thttcyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  13 ;  lib.  3. 
cap.  104. 

•  A' out  the  fame  time,  Crtefus  bc- 
fieged  the  city  of  Ephcfus ;  the  inhabi- 
tant! of  which,  to  obtain  the  protec- 
tion of  Dianai  their  principal  divinity, 
fifieoed  one  end  of  a  cord  to  their 


walls,  and  the  other  to  the  temple  of 
Diana,  diftant  from  them  7  ftadia,  or 
66 1 A  toifei  (6  furlongs  90  yards). 
Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  26.  Polyaen.  Stra- 
teg.  lib.  6.  cap.  50.  JEli^n.  Var.  Hift. 
lib.  3.  cap.  a6. 

^  Thucyd.  lib.  3.  cap.  104-'  Strab. 
'  lib.  10.  p.  416.     Tournef.  p.  316. 

d  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  487. 

^  Tacrt.  AzrnaL  lib.  3.  Ho.  63, 
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Kc  repafts  are  given,  and  in  which  the  people  ailemble  daring 
the  feftivals  of  the  god  ' ;  who  receives  the  praifes  of  his  vo-^ 
taries  for  difpelling  the  maladies  hy  which  mortals  are  af^ 
flifled  ^,  and  for  having  deftrojed  the  ferpehts  which  formerly 
rendered  this  ifland  uninhabitable^. 

The  people  who  firft  cultivated  Tenos,  created  a  new  foil  j 
B  foil  which  fatisfiesy  or  even  anticipates,  the  wiihes  of  the 
labourer.  It  produces  the  moft  ezquifite  fruits,  and  grain  of 
everj  kind.  On  all  fides,  a  thoufand  fountains  gufii  forth  ' ; 
and  the  plains  that  are  enriched  by  the  tribute  of  their  waters, 
appear  to  be  embelliihed  with  new  beauties,  from  the  contrail 
of  the  arid  and  defert  mountains  bj  which  thcj  are  fur- 
rounded  ^. 

Tenos  is  feparated  from  Andros  bj  a  channel  twelve  ftadia 
in  breadth  ^  *•  In  the  latter  ifland  we  find  mountains  covered 
with  verdure ;  fprings  more  abundant  than  at  Tenos  ;  vallejs 
as  delightful  as  thofe  of  Theflalj ;  fruits  equally  beautiful  to 
the  icye,  and  delicious  to  the  tafte  "  ;  and  a  city  renowned  for 
the  difiiculty  the  Athenians  found  in  conquering  it,  and  the 
worfliip  of  Bacchus,  the  deity  who  there  principally  receives 
adoration.  I  have  been  a  witnefs  to  the  tranfports  of  joy 
which  his  fefiivals  infpire  °.  I  beheld  them  at  an  age  when 
the  foul  receives  imprefidons  which  the  memory  never  recals 
but  with  fenfations*  of  pleafure.  I  was  on  board  a  veflel  re« 
turning  from  Euboea,  and  admiring  with  delight  the  glowing 
radiance  of  the  new-bom  day,  when  loud  fiiouts  of  joy  drew 
omr  eyes  towards  the  ifle  of  Andros.  The  firft  rays  of  the  fun 
had  gilded  an  eminence  on  whioh  fiood  a  beautiful  temple. 
The  people  thronged  together  on  all  fides,  crowded  round  the 


^  Strab.  tib.  lo.  p.  4S7. 

S  Philocor.  ap.  Clem^  Alex.  Cohort, 
ad  Geot.  p.  i6. 

b  Plio.  lib.  4.  cap.  12.  t.  i.  p.  HI. 
Sicph.  fiyzant.  iu  Inm.  Hefych. 
Mtlef. 

i  Tournef.  t,  i.  p.  357.  PHo.  ibid. 
fKepb«  Byztnt.  in  Tnf9s.    EuHath.  io 

4 


DioDyf.  Pcriejr-  ▼•  i  »6. 

^  Tournef.  ibid. 

1  Scylax.  ap.  Gengraph.  Min.  1. 1.  p. 
55.    Toornef.  p.  355. 

*  Nearly  halt  a  league. 

^  Tournef.  p.  348. 

°  Paufaa.  lib.  6.  cap.  a6.  p.  5iS« 
Philcftr.  Icon.  lib.  i.  ca^.  2f»  p.  799. 
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Irmple,  raifed  their  hands  to  heaven,  proftrated  thentfelres  on 
the  earth,  and  gave  a  loofe  to  the  moft  extravagant  expreffions 
of  joj.  We  landed,  and  were  hurried  bj  the  multitude  to  the 
top  of  a  hill,  where  a  thoufand  voices  exclaimed  at  once. 
Come,  fee,  taite  :  'thefe  ftreams  of.  wine  which  ruth  from  the 
temple  of  Bacchus,  were  yefterdaj,  lafl  night,  this  morning, 
only  pure  water.  Bacchus  is  the  author  of  this  prodigj, 
which  he  renews  every  year,  on  the  fame  day,  and  at  the  fame 
hour.  He  will  repeat  it  to-morrow,  the  day  following,  and 
during  feven  fucceffive  days^.  To  thefe  exclamations  pre- 
fently  fucceeded  a  mild  and  pleafing  harmony.  **  ^The  Ache** 
lous,"  it  was  faid,  **  is  celebrated  for  his  reeds,  the  Peneus 
derives  all  his  glory  from -the  valley  which  he  waters,  and  the 
Paftolus  from  the  flowers  with  which  his  banks  are  em)>ellifh« 
ed ;  but  the  fountain  which  we  fing  renders  men  ftrong  and 
doqaent,  and  flows  at  the  immediate  command  of  Bacchus  p.'' 

While  the  priefts  of  the  temple,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  fubterrapean  pafTages  through  which  the  waters 
flowed,  thus  impofed  on  the  credulity  of  the  multitude,  I 
was  tempted  to  congratulate  them  on  the  fuccefs  of  their  arti«  . 
fice.  They  deceived  the  people,  but.  they  rendered  them 
happy. 

At  an  almoft  equal  diftance  from  Andros  and  Ceos,  we  find 
the  little  ifland  of  Gyaros,  fitted  to  be  the  place  of  banifhment 
for  robbers  and  banditti,  fliould  they  be  driven  from  the  reft 
of  the  earth  ^.  It  is  a  wild  and  rocky  country  **.  Nature 
has  refufed  it  every  thing,  as  file  feems  to  have  laviflied  all 
ihe  can  beftow  on  the  ifle  of  Ceos. 

The  fiiepherds  of  Ceos  render  divine  honours,  and  confe* 
crate  their  flocks,  to  the  fiiepherd  Ariftaeus  %  who  firft  led  a 
colony  to  this  ifiand.     They  fay  that  he  fodaetimes  returns  to 

^  PUn.  lib.  ».  cip.  103.  t.  i.  p.  z»i ;  I  .  '  Tacit.  Anaal.  lib.  3.  cap.  69.    Ju- 

lib.  31.  cap.  ».  t.  ii.  p.  54^.  I  Tcn.  fat.  10.  t.  170. 

'  Philoftr.  Icon.  1.  r.  c.  %$-  P-  799-   \       *  ^^*  ^^-  ^*^-  4*  '*  *•  P-  3*5  i  c^l't. 

^  JuTCB.  fat.  I..T.  73.  [  Weflel.    Virg.  Oeorg.  lib.  i.  ^.  I4« 
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enjoy  their  tranquil  groves,  from  the  inmoft  recelTes  of  wliicti' 
lie  watches  over  their  fnow-white  bulls« 

The  priefts  of  Ceos  annuallj  repair  to  a  high  mountaiii,  to 
obferve  the  riiing  of  the  dog.fiar  ' ;  to  offer  facrifices  to  that 
ftar,  and  to  Jupiter ;  and  to  folicit  the  return  of  thofe  bene- 
ficial  winds,  which,  during  fortj  dajs,  blunt  the  ardent  rajs 
of  the  fun,  and  diSufe  a  delicious  coolnefs  through  the  air. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ceos  have  ere&ed  a  temple  in  honour  of 
Apollo  " ;  and  preferve  with  veneration  that  which  Neftor, 
on  his  return  from  Troy,  caufed  to  be  built  to  Minerva  '. 
They  have  joined  the  worlhip  of  Bacchus  to  that  of  thefe  di« 
vinities  ^.  So  many  religious  afts  feem  to  have  fecured  to 
them  the  favour  of  the  gods.  The  ifland  abounds  in  fruits 
and  pafturage  '•  The  people  poflefs  ilrengtb  of  body  and  vi- 
gour of  mind ;  and  are  fo  numerous  that  they  have  fi>und  it 
neceffary  to  diftribute  themfelves  in  four  cities  *,  of  which 
loulis  is  the  principal*  It  is  fituated  on  an  eminence,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  fpring  which  flows  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill^.  CareiTus,  which  is  diftant  from  it  twenty-five  fia«^ 
dia*,  ferves  it  as  aharbour,  and  enriches  it  with  its  commerce. 
.  loulis  would  fumifh  inflances  of  perfons  attaining  to  a  great 
old  age  ^,  did  not  cuftom,  or  the  laws,  permit  fuicide  to  thofe 
who,  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  fizty  years,  are  no  longer 
in  condition  to  enjoy  life,  or  rather  to  ferve  the  republic  ^. 
They  fay  that  it  is  ihameful  to  furvive  ourfelves,  to  ufurp  on 
the  earth  a  place  we  can  no  longer  properly  fill,  and  to  ap- 
propriate to  our  own  enjoyment  that  euilenoe  which  we  have 
only  received  for  the  ufe  of  our  country.  The  day  which  is 
to  terminate  their  life  is  to  them  a  £eftival ;  they  gird  their 


'  Hencl.  PoD^.  ap.  Ciccr.  de  Ditin. 
lib.  J.  cap.  57.  c.  ill.  p.  47.  ApoU. 
Argon.  V.  535. 

"  Stnb  lib.  10.  p.  487. 

«  Id.  ibid. 

y  AthtD.  lib.  TO.  cip.  1%.  p.  456. 

2  Virg.  Ocorg.  lib.  I.  v.  14. 


>  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  4S&. 

b  Step,  in  *ImX.    Tcorncf.  p.   332. 

*  Nearly  a  league. 

^  Heraclid:  Pont,  de  Polk. 

'  Strab.  lib.  10.  p:  4S6.  JEliao. 
Var.  Hilt.  lib.  4.  cap.  37.  Stcpb.  ibid. 
VaK  Max.  lib.  a.  cap.  6.  Ko.  ^ 
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brows  with  a  chaplet ;  and,  taking  a  cup  of  the  juice  of  hein« 
lock  or  poppies,  fink  infenfiblj  into  an  eternal  fleep. 

Such  courage  cannot  but  be  capable  of  eSeding  every  thing 
to  pTeferve  libertj.  On  a  certain  occafion,  when  befieged  bjr 
the  Athenians,  and  on  the  point  of  furrendering  for  want  of 
provifioQSy  thej  threatened  the  befiegers,  that,  unlefs  they  re- 
tired, they  would  nxaflacre  all  the  moft  aged  citizens  ip  the 
place  ^.  Moved  either  by  horror,  compailion,  or  fear,  the 
Athenians  departed  ;  and  left,  without  farther  moleftation,  a 
people  who  equally  braved  both  nature  and  death.  They  have 
lince  fubje&ed  theno,  and  foftened  the  harlhnefs  of  their  cha- 
ra&er  by  fervitude  and  the  arts.  The  city  is  adorned  with 
faperb  edifices  ;  its  walls  are  compofed  of  enornaous  blocks  o£ 
marble  ;  and  accefs  to  it  is  facilitated  by  roads  made  over  the 
neighbouring  enxinences  ^.  But  it  is  rendered  tnore  illuftrious 
by  having  produced  many  celebrated  men  ^  aad,  among  othersj, 
Simonides,  Bs^cchylides,  and  Prodlcus  '• 

Simonides  ^,  the  fon  of  Leoprepis,  was  bom  toward  the  3d 
year  of  the  55tK  Olympiad  *.  He  merited  the  eftecm  of  the 
kings^  fages,  and  great  men  of  his  tipie.  Among  the  number 
of  thefe  was  Hipparchus,  whom  Athens  would  have  adored, 
cottid  Athens  have  endured  a  mafter  ^ ;  Paufanias  king  of  La- 
cedannon,  who,  by  his  fticcefs  againft  the  Perfians,  had  been 
raifed  to  the  fummit  of  honour  and  pride '^ ;  Alevas,  king  of 
Theflaly,  who  had  eclipfed  the  glory  of  his  predeceflbrs,  and 
increafed  that  of  his  country  '  ;  Uiero,  who  was  firil  the  ty« 
rant,  and  afterward  the  father,  of  Syracufe°^;  and,  laflly, 
Thcmiffodes,  who  was  not  a  king,  but  who  had  triumphed 
over  the  moft  powerful  of  kings  *. 


« Id.  ibia. 

f  Touroef.  p.  334,  333. 

(  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  4^6. 

b  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Grace,  t.  i.  p. 
591.  Bayk,  Didl.  Art.  Sim.  Mem. 
4e  TAcad.  des  Bell.  Letu.  t.  ziil.  p. 

•  Tbc  year  558  before  Cbrift. 


I  Plat,  in  Hipp.  t.  ii.  p.  ftftS. 

k  JGlian.  Var.  Hilt  Hb.  9*  cap.  41. 

I  Tbeocr.  IdyU.  16.  v.  44*  Plu^  ^ 
Fratem.  Amor.  t.  it.  p.  49a.  Soson. 
HifL  £cclef.  lib,  x.  p^  312. 

"*  Xenoph.  in  Hieros.  p.  901.  ^E- 
lian.  Var.  Hift.  lib.  4.  cap.  15. 

*  Flzit.  in  Tbefluft.  C  i.  p.  114. 
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According  to  a  caftom  which  ftill  continues,  fovereigns  then 
invited  to  their  coarts  foch  perfons  as  were  diftinguiihed  for 
their  knowledge  or  genius.  Sometimes  they  caufed  them  to 
enter  into  competition  with  each  other,  and  required  from 
them  thofe  fallies  of  wit  wlirich  (hine  more  than  thej  enlighten. 
At  othe^  times  they  cojifultcd  them  on  the  myfteries  of  na- 
ture, the  principles  of  morals,  or  the  forms  of  government; 
and  it  was  expefted  thdt,  to  the  queflionS  propounded  to  them, 
they  (hould  return  perfpicuous,  prompt,  and  precife  anfwers, 
becaufe  they  were  to  inftruft  a  prince,  pleafe  his  courtiers, 
and  confound  their  rivals*  The  greater  part  of  thefc  anfwers 
are  current  through  all  Greece,  and  have  defcended  to  pofleri- 
ty;  which  is  no  longer  able  to  eftimate  their  juft  value,  be- 
caufe they  contain  allufions  now  not  underftood,  or  truths  too 

-  generally  known.  Among  thofe  which  are  preferved  of  Simo- 
nides,  there  are  fome  which  particular  circumftances  have 
rendered  celebrated. 

One  day,  at  an  entertainment^,  the  king  of  Lacedsemon  had 
requeued  him  to  confirm,  by  fome  important  and  comprehen« 
five  maxim,  the  high  opinion  he  had  conceived  of  his  philo- 
fophy.  Simonides,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  ambitious 
projeds  of  that  prince,  and  forefaw  their  fatal  ifiue,  faid  to 
him — *'  Remember  that  you  are  a  man."  Paufanias  faw  no- 
thing in  this  anfwer  but  a  frivolous  or  trite  obfervation  ;  but, 
in  the  difgrace  into  'which  he  foon  after  fell,  he  difcovered  in 
it  a  novel  truth,  and  one  of  the  moft  important  of  thofe  of 
which  kings  are  ignorant. 

On  another  occafion>*,  the  queen  of  Syracufe  alked  him 
whether  knowledge  were  preferable  to  riches.  This  was  a 
fnare  for  Simonides,  who  was  only  honoured  for  the  former 

-  of  thefc  advantages,  but  who  only  fought  the  latter.  Obliged 
to  faliify  his  fentiments,  or  condemn  his  condud,  he  had  re* 
courfe  tb  irony ;  and  gave  the  preference  to  riches,  becaufe 

^  iEIiao.  Var.  H'dL  lib.  9.  cap.  4I.    |  P  Ariftot.  Rbec.  1.  a.  c.  x6.  t.  ii.p. 58^ 
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^hilofophers  continuallj  befieged  the ,  manfioiis  of  the  rich« 
This  problem  has  iince  been  refolved  ia  a  manner  more  ho-» 
Moarable  to  philofophj.  Ariftippus,  being  aiked  bj  kin^ 
Dionjiius,  whj  the  fage  paid  his  court  with  fo  much  af&duity 
to  the  rich  man,  who  never  a&ed  in  the  fame  manner  towards 
the  fage^  ?  the  wife  man,  replied  he,  ^ knows  his  wants,  but 
the  other  does  not  know  his. 

Simpnides  was  both  a  poet  and  a  philofopher  ''•  The  hap- 
py union  of  thefe  qualities  rendered  his  talents  more  ufeful^ 
and  his  wifdom  mote  agreeable.  His  ftjle^  which  id  remai^k- 
able  for  its  fweetnefs,  is  fimple,  harmonious,  and  admirable 
for-  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  words  ^  He  fang  the 
praifes  of  the  gods,  the  vidories  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Per- 
fiansy  and  the  triumphs  of  the  athletse  in  the  games.  He  wrote 
the  hiftorj  of  the  reigns  of  Gambyfes  and  Darius  in  verfe  ; 
exercifed  his  genius  in  almoft  every  kind  of  poetry ;  and 
principally  fucceeded  in  elegies  and  plaintive  fongs  ^  No 
perfon  was  ever  better  acquainted  with  the  fublime  and  de* 
lightful  art  of  intereiling  and  moving  the  pai&ons  ;  nor  did 
ever  any  one  paint  with  greater  exadinefs,  thofe  fituations  and 
misfortunes  which  excite  pity^.  It  is  not  the  poet  to  whom 
we  are  attentive  ;  we  hear  the  cries  and  groans  of  a  diflrafted 
family,  which  weeps  the  death  of  a  father  or  a  fon  '  ;  we  be-* 
hold  Danae ;  we  fee  an  affeftionate  motlier  ffruggling  with 
her  fon  againft  the  fury  of  the  waves,  while  a  thoufand  gulfs 
yawn  on  all  fides,  and  menace  her  with  a  thoufaod  deaths  ^  ; 
the  (hade  of  Achilles  rifes  from  the  bottom  of  the  tomb,  and 
announces  to  the  Greeks,  about  to  quit  the  ihores  of  Ilium, 


^  Diof^.  Laert.  lib.  «.  §  69. 

'  Plat,  dc  Rep.  lib.  I.  r.  ii.  p.  33 1. 
Cicer.  de  Nat.  Deor.  Ub.  i.  cap.  ». 
t.  il.  p.  415. 

*  Qntntil.  lib.  lo.  cap.  I.  p.  63 1. 
Diooyl.  Halic.  dc  Vcicx.  Script.  Cenf. 
t.  V.  p.  430. 


*  Fabric.  Bibl.  Orasc.  t.  i.  p.  5  ja* 

"  Dionyf.  Halic.  de  Vet.  Script. 
Ccnf.  t.  V.  p.  420.  Quintil.  lib.  10. 
cap.  I.  p.  631.    Yit.  .ffifchyl. 

^  Harpocr.  in  Tc^. 

y  Bionyf.  Halic.  dc  Compof.  Verb, 
p.  aai. 


•  Vol.  IK  P 
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the  innumerable  calamities  which  await  them  bj  fea  an^ 
land  *. 

^  Thefe  poetical  fcenes  which  Simonides  has  animated  with 
fo  much  pafGon  and  emotion,  are  fo  many  benefits  conferred 
on  mankind :  for  it  is  of  real  utility  to  force  from  their  eyea 
thofe  precious  tears  which  they  fiied  with  fo  much  pleafure  ; 
and  to  nouri(h  in  their  hearts  thofe  fentiments  of  compaffion 
which  nature  defigned  to  unite  them  to  each  other,  and  which 
alone  can  unite  the  wretched. 

As  the  charaders  of  men  have  a  great  influence  on  their 
opinions,  it  might  be  ezpeded  that  the  philofophy  of  Simoni- 
des would  he  mild  and  unafluming.  His  fyftem,  as  far  as  we 
can  jadge  from  fome  of  his  writings,  and  many  of  his  maxims, 
was  reducible  to  the  following  articles  : 

'^  Let  us  not  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  boundlefs  profun- 
dity of  the  Supreme  Being  *  ;  but  be  fatisfied  with  knowing, 
that  whatever  is,  exifts  by  his  command  ^  ;  and  that  he  pof- 
lefles  perfeft  virtue  ^,  of  which  men  have  only  the  feeble 
emanation  they  derive  from  him  ^.  Let  them  not,  therefore, 
boaft  of  perfedion  to  which  they  cannot  attain  ^.  Virtue  has 
fixed  her  abode  amid  deep  and  rugged  rocks  ^  :  if,  by  arduous 
labour,  mortals  ihould  be  able  to  raife  themfelves  to  the  ele- 
vation at  which  ibe  refides,  a  thoufand  fatal  circumftances 
would  quickly  hurl  him  down  the  precipice  '•  Thus  their 
life  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil ;  and  it  is  as  dif&colt  to  be 
repeatedly  virtuous,  as  it  is  impoiGble  always  to  continue  fo  K 
.  Let  us  take  a  pleafure  in  praifing  noble  aftions,  and  ihut  our 
•yes  on  thofe  which  deferve  reprehenfion  ;  eithex*  from  duty, 
when  the  offender  has  claims  to  our  affeSton  ^ ;  or  from  leni- 
ty, when  he  is  indifferent  to  us.     Far  from  cenfuring  others 


s  Loitpn.  de  Snblim.  cap.  15. 

^  Cicer.  de  Nat.  Dcor.  lib.  s.  c.  23. 

r.  ii.  p.  415- 

b  Simonid.  ap.  Theoph.  Antioch.  ad 
Antolyc.  lib.  ft.  p.  336. 

^  Plat.  ID  Protag.  c.  i.  p.  341* 


d  Simonid.  ibid.  p.  X08, 

c  Plat,  in  Protag.  t.  i.  p.  344. 

f  Clem.  Aid.  Strom.  Ub.  4.  p.  585* 

K  Plat.  ibid. 

h  Id.  ibid.    Stob.  p.  lio^ 

i  plat.  ibid.  p.  34^. 
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With  too  great  feTeritj,  let  us  remember  the  frailty  infepar- 
able  from  our  nature  ^;  and  that  we  are  ohij  deftined  to  re« 
main  for  a  moment  on  the  furface  or  the  earth,  and  to  be  for 
ever  endofed  in  its  bowels  K  Time  haftens  with  extreme  ra* 
piditj  ;  a  thoufand  ages,  in  comparifon  with  etemitj,  are  but 
as  a  pointy  or  as  a  very  fmall  part  of  an  imperceptible  point  °^;, 
let  us  employ  moments  fo  fugitive  in  enjoying  the  bleffings  of 
life'*,  the  principal  of  which  are,  health,  beauty^  and  riches 
acquired  without  fraud  ® ;  fince  from  the  proper  ufe  of  thefe 
refults  that  true  enjoyment,  without  which,  wealth,  grandeur^ 
aod  immortality  itfelf,  can  give  us  no  pleafure  p." 

Thefe  principles,  which  are  dangerous  becaufe  they  tend  t6 
extinguiih  courage  in  the  virtuous  heart,  and  to  deaden  the 
remorfe  of  guilt,  might  be  confidered  only  as  an  error  of  the 
mind,  if  Simonides,  while  he  inculcated  fuch  lenity  to  others,; 
had  been  but  the  more  rigorous  in  the  regulation  of  his  own 
condud.  But  he  dared  to  propofe  an  ad  of  injuflice  to  The-^ 
miftocles  ^  ;  and  blulhed  not  to  praife  the  murderers  of  Hip- 
parchus,  by  whom  he  had  been  loaded  with  favours '.  He  is 
alfo  reproached  with  having  been  a  flave  to  avarice,  which 
even  the  liberality  of  Hiero  could  not  fatisfy;  and  which,  as 
is  ufual  with  that  wretched  pailion,  became  every  day  more 
infatiable  •.  He  was  the  firft  who  degraded  poetry,  by  mak- 
ing it  a  ihameful  traffic  of  praife  ^  He  idly  faid,  ttiat  the 
pleafure  of  amaffing  riches  was  the  only  one  of  which,  at  his 
age,  he  was  capable  ^  ;  and  that  he  would  rather  choofe  to  en- 
rich his  enemies  after  his  death,  than  be  obliged  to'  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  generofity  of  his  friends  during  his  life  ' ;  that, 
after  all,  no  pcrfon  was  exempt  from  defefis  j  and  that,  if  evet 


k  Plut.  de  Confol.  t.  ii.  p.  107. 

I  Stob.  ferm.  no  p.  608. 

»  Plat.  Ibid.  p.  HI. 

■  Stob.  fcrai.  6.  p.  531.  • 

0  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  4.  p.  574. 

^  Athen.  lib.  is.  p.  511- 

^  Plot,  in  Themift<  t.  i.  p.  XI4. 

'  Hephocft  10  £Dchirid«  p.  14.    J£,» 


Uad.  Var.  Hift.  lib.  S.  cap.  a. 

^  Athen.  lib.  14.  cap.  I2I.  p.  6$$. 
MVizr.  Var.  Hift.  Jib.  9  cap.  i. 

c  Schol  Pi'nd.  Ifthm.  2.  ▼.  9.  Callim. 
Frag  ain  Spanh.  t.  i.  p.  264  ct  337. 

"  Plut.  ^n  Scni.  c  ii.  p.  786. 

'  Stob.  ferm.  i».  p.  232. 

p  ij 
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he  fhould  find  a  facdtlefe  man,  he  would  proclaim  him  to  t&e 
whole  world  '^.  This  ftrangc  apology  was  infufficient  to  jiifti- 
fy  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  whofe  decrees  invariably  re- 
fufe  pardon  to  thofe  vices  which  originate  mote  in  baienefa 
than  weaknefs. 

Simonides  died  at  the  age  of  about  ninety  '  *.  It  is  record- 
ed to  his  honour,  that  he  heightened  the  fplendouf  of  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  in  the  ifle  of  Ceos  *,  added  an  eighth  firing 
to  the  lyre^,  and  invented  the  art  of  artificial  memory  « ;  but 
what  muft  enfure  to  him  immortal  glory,  is,  that  he  gave  in- 
firuAive  leflbns  to  kings,  and  beftowed  happinefs  on  Sicily,  by 
veclaiming  Hiero  from  his  extravagant  proje&s^,  and  induc- 
ing him  to  live  ia  peace  with  his  neighbours,  his  fubjeds,  and 
kimfelf. 

The  family  of  Simonides  refembled  thofe  families  in  which 
the  priefthood  of  the  Mufes  is  perpetual.  His  grandfon,  of 
the  fame  name,  wrote  on  genealogies,  and  the  difcoveries 
which  do  honour  to  the  human  mind^.  In  Bacchylides,  his 
nephew,  he  feemed  again  to  revive  as  a  lyric  poet.  The  pu- 
rity of  the  ftyle  of  Bacchylides,.  the  corrednefs  of  his  manner, 
and  the  regular  and  conneded  beauties  of  his  works  ^,  obtain- 
ed him  an  applaufe  of  which  Pindar  might  have  heen  jealous  ^» 
Thefe  two  poets  divided,  during  fome  time,  the  favour  of  king 
Hiero,  and  the  fufirage's  of  his  courtiers  ;  but  when  the  royal 
patronage  no  longer  prevented  each  from  taking  his  true  place,, 
Pindar  foared  to  the  ikies,  and  Bacchylides  remained  on  the. 
«arth. 

While  the  latter  did  honour  to  his  country  in  Sicily,  the 
ibphift  Prodlcus  rendered  it  illuilrious  in  the  diSerent  cities 


y  Plat,  in  Protag.  t.  i  p.  345- 

*  Marm.  Oxoa.  epoch.  3^.     Suid. 
..in  ^t/ut9»     Lttcian.  in  Macrob.  t.  iii. 

p.  238. 

*  The  year  468  before  J.  C. 

*  Aihen.  lib.  10.  cap.  aa.  p.  456. 

b  Plin.  lib.  7.  c::p.  56.  t.  i.  p.  416* 
^  Cicer.  dc  Oi^at.  lib.  a.  cap.  86. 
U  ii.  p.  »75.    Id.  de  Fin.  Lb.  t.  cap. 


32.  t.  ii.  p.  137.     Plin.  lib.  7.  cap.  14. 
t  i.  p.  387. 

<i  Synef.  ad  Theot.  epift.  49.  p.  z8r* 
Schol.  Pind.  in  Olymp.  a.  ▼.  a9.    iB^ 
liaifrVar.  Hift.  lib.  4.  cap.  15. 
.  ^  Sujd.  in  Xf^v. 

f  Longin.  de  Sublim.  cap.  33. 

S  Schol.  Plot;,  in  Pyth.  2.  f.  ijti 
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'of  Greece  \  hj  reciting  orations  compofed  with  art,  and  a« 
'bounding  in  ingenious  allegories,  expreifed  in  a  flznple,  ele- 
vated, and  harmonious  ftjle.  His  eloquence  was  {bamefuUj 
venal,  and  deftitute  of  all  fupport  from  the  graces  of  voice  and 
utterance  * ;  but,  as  he  pourtrajed  virtue  under  a  pleafing 
form,  he  was  admired  by  the  Thebans,  praifed  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  efteemed  by  the  Spartans  ^.  He  afterwards  broached 
maxims  deftrudive  of  the  foundations  of  religion  ^ ;  and  from 
that  moment  the  Athenians  coniidered  him  as  the  corruptor 
of  youth,  and  condemned  him  to  drink  hemlock. 

Not  far  from  Cebs  is  the  ifland  of  Cythnos,  famous  for  its 
pafturage  ^  ;  and  the  land  which  yoi^  fee  ftill  nearer  to  us,  to 
the  weft,  is  the  feitile  ifle  of  Scyros  °,  in  which  was  born  one 
of  the  moft  ancient  philofophers  of  Greece  ^j  I  mean  Phere- 
cydes,  who  lived  about  two  hundred  years  fince  p.  He  occa- 
iioned  a  great  revolution  in  the  id^as  and  learning  of  his  age. 
When  a  dreadful  malady  no  longer  left  him  any  hope  of  re- 
covery, Pythagoras,  his  difciple,  made  a  voyage  from  Italy  to 
viiit  him  in  his  laft  moments  % 

Direft  now  your  eyes  towards  the  fouth :  obferve  in  the 
horizon  thofe  gloomy  and  fixed  vapours  which  obfcure  the 
dawning  radiance  of  the  day  9  thefe  are  the  iflands  of  Paros 
andNaxos.  .  ^ 

Paros  may  be  about  three  hundred  ftadia  in  circuit ''*. 
When  I  tell  you  that  it  poiTcSes  fertile  plains,  numerous 
flocks*,  two  excellent  harbours  %  and  has  fent  colonies  to  di- 


h  Bayle,  Did.  art.  Prodicas.   Mem. 
de  I'Acad.  dei  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  zxi.  p. 

157- 

i  Philoftr.  de  Vix.  Sophift.  lib.  I. 

P  496. 

k  Id.  ibid.  p.  483. 
1  Cicer.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  I.  c.  4a. 
t.  ii.  p.  43a.  Sezt.  Empir.  adv.  Phy- 
fic  lib.  9.  p.  S5^'  561.  Huii,  in  n^^». 
V  ^  Stcph.  in  K»^.  Eaftach.  in  Dio- 
iiyf.  Ptrleg,  v.  ^aO.    Tburoef.  Voyag. 


°  Homer.  OdyiT.ylib.  15.  v.  405. 

°  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  j.  §  116. 

^  id.  ibid.  {  lai. 

^  Diod.  Sic.  in  Excerpt.  Valef.  p. 
242.  Iambi,  in  Vit,  Pythag.  cap.  35. 
p.  aoa.    Porpb,  Vit.  Pythag.  p.  3. 

**  Plin.  lib.  4.  t.  i.  p.  1%,  Tourhef. 
Voyag.  1;  i.  p.  203. 

•  II J  leagues. 
'  *  Tourncf.  ibid. 

c  Scylax.  Peripl.  Ap.  Geogr.  Mlo« 
t.  i.  p.  22. 

Piij 
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ftant  countries  ",  you  will  be  able  to  form  a  general  idea  gt 
the  power  of  its  inhabitants.  Some  particular  fafts  will  en- 
able jou  to  judge  of  their  cbaradlery  according  to  the  circum- 
ftances  in  which  it  has  been  difphjcd. 

The  citj  of  Miletus  in  Ionia  was  diftrafted  by  fatal  diflen- , 
fions  *.  Among  all  the  fiate?  diftingulihed  for  their  wifdom, 
the  people  of  Paros  appeared  to  the  Milefians  ^he  moft  proper 
to  re-eftabliih  tranquillity  in  their  government.  They  fent, 
therefore,  for  arbitrators  from  Paros  j  who,  being  unable  to 
reconcile  the  contending  fadions,  long  exafperate(f  againft  eacl^ 
other  by  mutual  hatred  and  outrages,  left  the  city,  and  tra- 
vcrfed  the  country,  which  they  found  un tilled  and  defert,  ex- 
cept fome  few  portions  of  land  which  a  fmall  number  of  citi* 
zens  ftill  continued  to  cultivate.  Struck  with  the  profound 
tranquillity  in  which  thefe  perfons  lived,  they  immediately 
placed  them  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  and  order  and 
plenty  were  immediately  reftored  to  Miletus. 

In  the  expedition  of  Darius,  the  Parians  joined  that  mo- 
narch, and  parcook  in  the  ihame  of  his  defeat  at  Marathon  ^. 
Obliged  to  take  refuge  in  their  city,  they  were  there  befieged 
by  Miltiades  ^.  After  a  long  defence,  they  demanded  to  ca- 
pitulate ;  and  conditions  were  already  agreed  on  by  both  par- 
ties, when  a  flame  was  feen  to  rife  in  the  air«on  the  fide  of 
Mycone.  It  was  occafioned  by  a  wood  having  accidentally 
taken  fire  -,  but  was  imagined,  both  in  the  camp  and  the  t6wn, 
to  be  a  fignal  from  the  Perfian  fleet,  to  fignify  that  it  was 
battening  to  fuccour  the  ifland.  Under  this  perfuafion,  the 
befieged  refufed  to  abide  by  their  word,  and  Miltiades  retired 
from  before  the  plaV:e.  That  great  man  expiated,  by  a  rigor- 
ous imprifonment,  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  enterprife.  But  the 
Parians  were  puniflied  with  ftill  greater  feverity  :  their  per- 
jury has  been  eternized  by  a  proverb. 
»'  >         •  — '      "  '^'~^—  '  •'  ' 

u  Strab.  lib.  lO.  p.  4S7.  I       '  Ephor.  ip.  Stepb.  in  n«e^.  Euftatfa. 

*  Hcrodot.  lib.  5,  cap.  a8.  j  in  Dioayf.  t.  ^aj.    Ncp.  in  Miltiadt 

y  Id.  lib.  6.  cip.  133.  I  "p.  7. 
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At  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  they  betrayed  the 
Greeks,  bj. continuing  in  alliance  with  the  Perfians,  and  the 
Perfians  hy  remaining  inadive.  Their  fleet,  lying  idle  in  the 
port  of  Cythnos,  waited  the  iflue  of  the  battle,  to  take  part 
with  the  conqueror  ^.  They  did  not  forefee  that,  not  to  coo. 
tribute  to  his  viftory,  was  to  expofe  themfelves  to  his  venge** 
(ance ;  and  that  a  fmall  republic,  placed  between  two  great 
powers,  who  feek  to  extend  their  limits  at  the  expence  of  each 
other,  has  frequently  no  refource  but  to  follow  the  torrent, 
«nd  purfue  glory  while  it  weeps  the  lofs  of  its  liberty.  The 
Parians  were  not  long  before  they  found  themfelves  in  this 
fituation.  They  for  a  time  repelled  the  conquerors  at  Salaf- 
mis^,  by  dint  of  contributions  ;  but  they  at  length  funk  under 
their  yoke,  almoft  without  refiftancCi^ 

The  Graces  have  altars  at  Paros.  While  Minos,  king  of 
Crete,  was  facrificing  to  thefe  divinities  ^,  the  news  arrive4 
that  his  fon  Androgens  was  flain  in  Attica.  He  ended  the 
ceremony  by  cafting  far  from  him  the  crown  which  girt  his 
brow  ;  and,  with  a  voice  interrupted  by  fighs  and  tears,  com- 
manded the  flute-player  to  be  filent.  The  priefts  have  pre- 
ferved  the  remembrance  of  this  juft  and  nataral  grief ;  and 
when  they  are  afl&ed  why  they  have  baniihed  from  their  fa* 
crifices  the  cuftom  of  wearing  crowns,  and  playing  on  inftru- 
ments  of  mufic,  they  reply.  It  was  thus  circumflanced,  it  wa^ 
near  this  altar,  that  the  happieft  of  fathers  learned  the'deatl^ 
of  a  foa  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  became  the  moft 
wretched  of  men. 

Many  cities  boaft  of  being  the  birth-place  of  Homer ;  but 
not  one  difputes  with  Paros  the  honour  or  the  ihame  of  hav- 
ing produced  Archilpchus*.  This  poet,  who  lived  about  three 
hundred  aad  fifty  years  ago%  was  of  a  difttnguifhed  family. 


*  Herodet.  lib.  8.  cap.  67. 
b  Id.  ibid.  cap.  11%, 
^  Apollod.  lib.  3.  p.  »5i. 
^  Fabr.   Bibl.  Grzc.   t.   i.  p.  572. 
Mem.  dc  1* Acad.  de»  B«U.  Lctu.  t.  x 


p.  36. 139. 

^  Herodot.  lib.  I,  cap,  t%.  An]. 
Cell.  lib.  17.  cap.  2Z.  Ciccr*  Tuiq^* 
lib.  I.  oap.  i'.  t.  ii.  p.  234. 
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The  Pjthia  predifled  his  birth,  and  the  glorjat  which  he  vat 
one  day  to  arrive  ^,  Prepared  by  this  oracle,  the  Greeks  ad- 
mire in  his  writings  the  (Irength  of  his  language,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  hi?  ideas  «  ;  they  fee  him,  even  in  his  wildeft  flights, 
difplay  the  nervous  vigour  of  his  genius  ^^  extend  the  limits 
of  his  art,  and  introduce  new  cadences  into  his  verfes,  and 
new  beauties  into  mufic  L  Archil ochus  has  done  for  lyric 
poetry  what  Homer  did  for  epic.  Both  have  had  this  in  com- 
mon, that,  in  their  refpeftive  kinds  of  compofition,  they  have 
ferved  as  models  ^  ;  that  their  works  are  recited  in  the- gene- 
ral aflemblies  of  Greece  ^ ;  and  that  their  bii^th  is  celebrated 
alike  by  particular  feftivals  °.  Yet,  though  the  public  gra* 
titude  has  aflbciated  their  names,  it  has  not  intended  to  con- 
found their  ranks,  and  only  grants  the  fecond.plafe  to  the  poet 
of  Paros  "  ;  but  it  is  indeed  to  have  obtained  the  firft,  to  have 
Homer  alone  for  a  fuperior. 

With  refped  to  his  morals  and  conduft,  Archilochus  pierita 
to  be  clafled  among  the  vileil  of  men.  Never  were  more  fu^ 
blime  talents  joined  with  a  more  vicious  and  depraved  cha- 
ra&cr.  His  writings  are  polluted  with  licentious  language 
and  lafcivious  defcriptions  ^,  and  abound  in  that  gall  in 
"which  the  malignity  of  his  difpofition  delighted  K  His  friends, 
his  enemies,  the  unfortunate  obje&s  of  bis  amours,  all  without 
diftinftion  became  the  fubje6ls  of  his  cruel  fatire ;  and,  what 
is  ftill  more  ftrange,  it  is  from  himfelf  that  we  learn  thefe 
odious  fads  **•  He  has  had  the  courage,  when  iketching  the 
hiftory  of  his  life,  fteadily  to  furvey  all  its  horrors,  and  the 
infolence  to  expofe  them  to  the  view  of  the  whole  world. 


f  Eufeb.  Przpa^r.  Evang.  lib.^.  cap. 

33.  P-  »7. 

i  Qaintil.  lib.  lo.  cap,  I.  ^ 

4|  Longin.  de  Sublim.  cap.  33. 

i  Plut.  de  Muf.  t.  ii.  p.  1140. 

k  Veil.  Patcrcul.  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

1  Chamxl.  ap.  Acheo.  lib.  14.  cap.  3. 
B,  6ao. 

J»  Aljdiol.  lib.  ».  cap.  47.  p.  173. 


0  Val.  Max.  lib.  6.  cap.  3.    £«« 
tern.  No.  i. 
•  (EDom.  ap.  Eufeb.  in  Prapar.  S^ 

Tang.  lib.  5.  cap.  3^,  33.  Julias.  Im« 
per.  Frag.  p.  300. 

•^  Pind.  Pyih.  ».  ▼.  lOO. 

^  iElian..  lib.  xo.  cap.  13.  Sjot^ 
de  Infomn.  p.  158. 
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The  youthful  charms  of  Neobule,  the  daughter  of  Lycam* 
bes,  had  ipade  an  imp^effion  on  his  heart '.  Mutual  promifes 
appeared  to  have  enfured  his  felicity,  and  the  conclufion  of  a 
marrisfge  with  the  objeft  of  his  aflFedtion,  when  motives  of  in- 
tereft  induced  the  fair  one  to  give  the  preference  to  a  rivaL 
Inftantly  the  poet,  more  irritated  than  afiSided,  (hook  the 
inakes  which  the  Furies  had  given  into  his  hands,  and  poured 
on  Neobule  and  her  family  fuch  a  torrent  of  opprobrious  fa- 
tire,  that  he  compelled  them  all  to  terminate,  by  a  violent 
death,  a  life  which  he  had  empoifoned  by  the  virulence  of  his 
irc;proaches  *  • 

Forced  by  indigence  to  quit  his  country,  he  removed  to 
Thafos  *  with  a  colony  of  Parians  ".  He  there  found  new 
food  for  his  malignant  fury,  and  the  public  hatred  burft  forth 
againil  him.  An  opportunity  to  appeafe  this  foon  happened. 
The  people  of  Thafos  were  at  war  with  the  neighbouring 
ftates.  He  followed  the  army,  came  in  fight  of  the  enemy^ 
threw  away  his  buckler,  and  fled.  The  latter  a&ion  is  one  of 
the  moil  infamous  of  which  a  Greek  can  be  guilty  :  but  in- 
famy only  makes  imprefiion  on  minds  who  merit  not  to  fuffer 
it.  Archilochus  openly  avowed  his  cowardice:  **  I  have 
thrown  away  my  buckler,"  fays  he,  in  one  of  his  works ; 
^'  but  I  ihall  find  another  ;  and  I  have  faved  my  life  ^." 

Thus  was  it  that  he  braved  the  reproaches  of  the  public, 
becaufe  his  own  heart  was  callous  to  every  feeling  of  fhame. 
After  having  been  guilty  of  this  infult  on  the  laws  of  honour, 
he  dared  to  go  to  Lacedasmon.  But  what  could  he  ezpedfrom 
a  people  who  never  feparate  their  admiration  from  their  e- 
fleem  ?  The  Spartans  (huddered  to  behold  him  within  their 
city;  inftantly  commanded  him  to  depart';  and  profcribed 
his  writbgs  through  all  the  territories  of  their  republic  ^. 

Schol. 


'  Schol.  Horat.  epod.  6.  ▼.  13. 
•  Anthol.  lib,  3.   cap.  aj.   p.  271. 
^oid.  in  AtmmfiC, 
^  JElun.  lib.  10.  cap.  13. 
»  plcm.  Alcz,  Strofl^.  Jib.  x.  p.  398, 


'^  Ariftoph.  in  Pac.  t,  1396. 
ibid.     Srrab.  lib.  12.  p.  549.  *" 

.  y  Piut.  Infttt.  Lacon.  t.  ii.  p.  239. 
^  Val.  Max.  lib*  6.  cap.  3.    £xtera« 
No.  I.     ' 
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The  people  ailembled  at  the  Oljmpic  games  confoled  him 
for  this  mortification.  He  there  recited,  in  honour  of  Her- 
calesy  that  famous  hymn,  which  is  ilill  fung  when  the  glory 
of  the  vi£kors  is  celebrated*.  The  whole  aflemblj  received 
it  with  loud  applaufe  ;  and  whe9  the  judges  decreed  him  a 
crown,  he  might  have  felt,  that  never  has  poetry  a  greater 
influence  over  the  hearty  than  when  it  inftrufts  us  in  our  du- 
ties. I 

Archilochus  was  killed  by  Callondas  of  Naxos,  whom  he 
had  Ipng  purfued.  The  Pythia  coniidered  his  death  as  an  in- 
fult  oflFercd  to  poetry  :  **  Leave  the  temple,**  faid  £hc  to  his 
murderer ;  **  thou  haft  laid  violent  hands  on  the  favourite  of 
the  Mufes  *'."  Callondas  alleged  that  he  flew  his  enemy  in 
bis  own  defence  ;  but  the  Pythia,  though  (he  was  not  inflex- 
ible to  his  prayers,  commanded  him  to  appeafe  the  irritated 
jnanes  of  Archilochus  by  libations  ^.  Such  was  the  end  of  a 
man  who  by  his  genius,  vices,  and  impudencci  was  at  once 
beheld  with  admiration,  contempt,  and  dread. 

Lefs  celebrated,  but  more  deferving  efteem,  than  this  poet, 
Folygnotus,  Arcefilaus,  and  Nicanor  of  Paros,  made  confi- 
derable  improvements  in  the  art  of  encauftic  painting^.  Ano- 
ther artift,  a  native  of  this  ifland,  has  acquired  a  reputation 
by  a  borrowed  merit ;  I  mean  Agoracritus,  whom  Phidias 
took  for  a  pupil,  and  whom  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  raife 
to  an  equality  with  his  rivals  ^.  He  gave  up  to  him  a  part 
of  his  own  glory,  by  placing  on  his  own  produftions  the 
same  of  his  young  difciple  ;  without  reflecting  that  the  ele- 
gance of  the  workmanfliip  would  difcover  the  impofture,  and 
betray  the  ineflfediual  zeal  of  his  friendfliip. 

But  though  Paros  cannot  furnifh  artifts  with  models,  it 
(applies  them  with  inexhauftible  materials  :  the  whole  earth 


*  Find,  Oiymp.  od.  9.  ▼.  i.  I      ^  Snid.  in  'A^x*^' 

^  Pluc.  de  bera  Numb.  Yiod.  t.  ii.  p.  |      ^  Plin.  lib.  35.  cap.  Ii.  1. 11.  p.  7*3* 

560.   CEiioin.  ap.  £ufeb.  Priep.  Evanf .  j      ^  Id.  lib.  26.  cap^  5.  t.  ti.  p.  7^^' 

^b.  ^.  cap.  33.  p.  328.  I  Suid.  in  *Pc^9»f. 
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is  covered  with  monumeilts  which  derive  their  origin  from 
the  ^quarries  of  Mount  Marpcffus  ^.  In  thofe  fubterranean 
caverns,  illnmined  with  a  feeble  light  ^,  a  race  of  flaves  la- 
boriouflj  dig  forth  thofe  enormous  blocks  which  fliine  in  the 
fuperb  edifices  of  Greece,  arid  even  in  the  front  of  the  Egjp- 
tian  labyrinth  *».  Many  temples  are  faced  with  this  marble, 
bccaufe  its  colour,  it  is  faid,  is  agreeable  to  the  immortals  K 
There  was  a  time  when  fculptors  made  ufe  of  no  other,  and 
even  at  prefent  it  is  in  great  requeft  ^  ;  though  it  does  not 
always  anfwer  to  their  wifli,  becaufe  the  large  cryflalline 
parts,  of  which  its  texture  confifts,  lead  aft  ray  the  eye  by  il*. 
lufive  reflexions,  and  fliiver  under  the  chifel  *.  This  defeft 
is  however  recompenfed  by  feveral  excellent  qualities,  and 
efpecially  by  its  extraordinary  whitenefs",  to  which  the 
poets  make  frequent  allufions,  and  fuch  as  are  fometimes  re<- 
lative  to  the  character  of  their  poetry.  ^  '^  I  Ihall  raife  a  mo« 
nument  more  refplendent  than  the  marble  of  Paros,"  fays 
Pindar,  fpeaking  of  one  of  his  odes  \  **  O  moft  able  of 
painters  !"  exclaims  Anacreon ;  "  borrow,  to  reprefent  her 
whom  I  adore,  the  colours  of  the  rofe,  of  milk,  and  of  the 
xnarble  of  Paros  *>.*• 

Naxos  is  feparated  from  the  preceding  ifland  only  {>y  a  very 
narrow  channel.  None  of  the  Cyckdes  equal  it  in  fize,  and 
it  may  difpute  with  Sicily  itfelf  the  palm  of  fertility  p.  Its 
beauty,  neverthelefs,  is  not  immediately  perceived  by  the 
traveller  when  he  arrives  at  its  fhores  ^  ;  he  difcovers  only 
inacceiBble  and  defert  mountains ;  but  thefe  mountains  are 
but  barriers  raifed  by  nature  to  refift  the  fury  of  the  winds, 
and  defend  the  plains  and  valleys  which  flie  covers  with  her 


f  Steph.  io  M«^.  Virg.  JEntid. 
lib.  6.  ▼.  47 X.    Serf,  ibid. 

S  PUn.  ibid.     Atheo.  lib.  5.  p.  205. 

^  Id.  lib.  56.  np.  13.  t.  ii.  p.  739 

1  Plat,  de  Leg.  t.  ii.  lib.  17.  p.  956. 

k  Strab.  lib.  xo.  p.  487.  Ptia.  lib. 
^6.  ctp.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  715. 

*  Towncf.  Vojag.  t.  i.  p.  aoa. 


^  ADton.  Itioer.  p.  jaS.  Horat. 
lib.  X.  od.  19.  T.  6. 

**  Pind.  Ncm.  Od.  4«  ▼•  13 1. 

**  Anacr.  Od,  »8.  ▼.  17. 

P  Agathem.  lib.  i.  c.  5.  ap.  Oeogr. 
Min.  t.  ii.  p.  16.  Plio.  lib.  4,  cap, 
1%,  t.  i.p.  213. 

^  Tournef.  Voyag.  p.  aij. 
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t^eafu^es^  There  (he  difplajs  all*  her  magnificence ;  intx^ 
hauftible  fources  of  the  pared  waters  afliime  a  thoufand  dif- 
ferent form&y  and  the  flocks  ilraj  amid  the  abundant  herbage 
of  the  verdant  meads.  There,  not  far  from  the  delightful- 
banks  of  th«  Biblinus  ',  ripen  thofe  ezquifite  figs  with  which 
Bacchus  made  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  acquainted,  and 
thofe  famous  grapes  the  wine  of  which  is  preferred  to  almoft 
ever  J  other*  Pomegranates,  almond  trees  %  and  olives,  mnl- 
tiply  without  difficulty  in  the  plains,  which  are  atmuallj  co« 
vered  with  abundant  harvefts.  A  multitude  of  (laves  are 
continually  employed  in  gathering  thefe  treafures  ",  and  innu- 
merable veflels  in  tranfporting  them  to  diftant  countries. 

Notwithftanding  their  riches,  the  inhabitants  are  brave, 
generous,  and  extremely  jealous  of  their  liberty.  Two  cea-i 
turies  paft,  their  republic  was  at  the  fummit  of  its  greatnefs, 
and  could  bring  eight  thoufand  men  into  the  field  ^.  They 
had  the  glory  to  refift  the  Perfians  before  they  were  fubje&ed 
by  them  ^ ;  and  to  ihake  off  their  yoke  when  they  proje&ed 
Che  conqueft  of  all  Greece^.  Their  fea  and  land  forces  join- 
ed thofe  of  the  Greeks,  and  diftingui(hed  themfelves  in  the 
battles  of  Salamis  and  Platasa ;  but  at  the  fame  time  taught 
the  Athenians  that  they  muft  no  longer  iuffer  a  powef  to  in- 
creafe^  which  was  already  capable  of  rendering  them  fuch 
figiMd  fervices.  Accordingly,  when  the  latter  people,  in  con- 
tempt of  all  treaties,  had  refdved  to  fubjugate  their  ancient 
allies,  they  made  their  firft  attack  on  the  people  of  Naxos  *, 
whom  they  only  left '  in  poiTeilion  of  their  feftivals  and 
games. 

At  thefe  Bacchus  prefides :  Bacchus  is  the  prote&or  of 
Naxos  ;  and  every  thing  there  prefents  us  with  the  image  of 
the  favour  of  the  god  and  the  gratitude  ef  the  people.     The 

^  Id.  ibid.  I  ""  U.  ibid.  cap.  30. 

'  Etymol.  Magn.in  BZ/tAmr*  |  ^  Id.  ibid.  * 

'  Athen.  lib.  %,  cap.  1%,  p.  53.  j  *  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  595. 

^  Jiwodotp  lib.  5.  caj>.  31.  |  *  Thucyd.  lib.  x.  cap.  98  137, 
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inhabitants  eagerlj  {how  to  ftrangers  the  place  where  he  was 
nurfed  bj  the  Nymphs  ^,  and  relate  the  prodigies  he  has 
wrought  in  their  behalf.  From  him  proceed,  the  riches  thej 
enjoy,  and  to  him  alone  their  altars  fmoke  day"  and  night* 
Here  their  adoration  is  addreiTed  to  the  god  who  taught  them 
to  cultiyate  the  fig-tree  ^  ;  and  there  to  the  divinity  who  in- 
fiifes  into  their  grapes  a  ne£l:ar  he  has  l>rought  down  from 
heaven  <^.  They  worihip  him  rnider  various  titles^  to  multi»> 
ply  the  duties  which  are  dear  to  them. 

At  no  great  diftance  from  Parqs  are  Seriphos^  Siphnos,  and 
Melos.  To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  former  of  thefe  iflands  % 
imagine  a  nuniber  of.fteep  and  barren  mountains,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  which  are  deep  gulfis,  where  a  wretched  race  of 
men  continually  behold,  fufpended  over  their  heads,  fearful 
rocks,  the  monuments  of  the  vengeance  of  Perfeus ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  a  ridiculous,  but,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Seriphos, 
terrible  tradition,  that  hero,  armed  with  the  head  of  Me- 
dufa,  formerly  changed  ^thek  anceftors  into  thefe  c  dreadful 
objefis  ^ 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  this  ifiand,  imagine,  beneath  a  ikj 
continually  ferene,  ntieads  enamelled  with  flowers,  and  plains 
perpetually  produ&ive  of  fruits  ^  and  you  will  have  a  feeble 
image  of  the  beauties  of  Siphnos  *.  The  pure  air  of  th!a 
eqchanting  country  prolongs  the  life  of  man  beyond  its  ordi- 
nary limits.  It  was  formerly  the  richeit  among  all  the  Cy* 
clades  \  Its  mines  annually  produced  to  the  inhabitants  an 
immenfd  tribute  in  gold  and  filver,  a  tenth  part  of  which 
thej  confecrated  to  Apollo  at  Delphi ;  and  their  offerings  con- 
ftituted  one  of  the  richeft  treafures^of  that  temple.  The  fu- 
ry of  the  fea  has  fince  deftroyed  the  fources  of  their  wealth  ; 
their  opulence  has  vanifhed,    and  nothing  now  remains  to 


b  Biod.  Sic  lib.i-  p.  3*5- 

c  Athcn.  lib.  3.*cap.  5.  p.  78, 

d  Archil,  ap.  Atheo.  lib.  I.  cap.  24. 

p.3X>. 
«  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  4.  c.  ai.    Plut. 

4c  £uL  t.  ii.  p.  6o},  Touinci^  Voyng. 


t.  i.p  179.      ' 

f  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  487.     Pherec. 
aptid  Schul.  ApoU.  Rhod.  1. 4*  ▼•  1515^ 

6  Tourncf.  Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  174. 

^  Herodot.  lib.  3.  cap.  57. 
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th^-rp  but  the  regret  of  its  lofs,  and  the  vices  of  which  It  wal 
produdlve  L 

The  ifland  of  Melos  is  one  of  the  moft  fertile  in  the  JEgean 
fea  ^*  Sulphur  and  other  minerals,  contained  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earthy  maintain  in  it  an  a&ive  warmth}  and  give  an 
exquifite  taile.to  its  produftions. 

The  people  who  inhabit  it  had  been  independent  during 
feveral  centuries,  when,  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian 
wai",  the  Athenians  propofed  to  them  to  break  the  neutrality 
they  obferved  with  refped  to  Athens  and  Lacedasmon,  from 
the  latter  of  which  cities  they  derived  their  origin  *.  Irri- 
tated at  their  refufal,  they  repeatedly  attacked  them,  and  at 
length  fell  upon  them  with  all  the  forces  of  the  republiq  ^» 
The  ifland  was  conquered ;  but  the  fliame  refled  with  the  con« 
querors,  who  began  the  war  unjuftly,  and  concluded  it  by 
an  a£l  of  barbarity.  The  vanquiflied  were  carried  into  At- 
tica ;  where,  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  all  thofe  who  were 
able  to  .bear  arms  were  put  to  death  °.  The  remainder 
groaned  in  chains  till  the  army  of  Lacedaemon  compelled  the 
Athenians  to  fend  them  back  to  Melos  ^. 

A  philofopher,  a  native  of  this  ifland,  having  been  a  wit- 
nefs  to  the  calamities  it  had  fuffered,  indignantly  avowed  the 
opinion,  that  the  wretched,  having  no  longer  any  thing  to 
hope  from  men,  no  longer  owe  a  reverence  to  the  gods.  This 
philofopher  was  Diagoras,  to  whom  the  Mantineans  are  in- 
debted for  the  laws  and  the  happinefs  they  enjoj  p.  His  ar- 
dent imagination,  after  having  prompted  him  to  the  wild 
flights  of  dithyrambic  poetry,  imprefled  him  with  a  ferviie 
fear  towards  the  gods.  The  worihip  he  paid  them  was  loaded 
with  a  multitude  of  fuperftitious  ceremonies  ^  ;  and  he  tra- 
verfed  Greece  to  obtain  initiation  into  all  the  myfteries.     But 


1  Paufac.  lib.  lo.  cap.  ii.  p.  Saj. 
Hefycb.  et  Suid.  in  2/^NiC-    Steph.  in 

k  Tourncf.  Voyag.  1. 1.  p.  145, 
»  Thucyd.  lib.  5.  cap.  84. 
^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  8^.  &0k 


°  Id.  ibid,  cap  116.  Strab.  lib.  xo. 
p.  484.     Plttt.  ID  Alcibtad.  t.  i.  p.  199. 

**  Plat,  in  Lyfand.  t.  i.  p.  4^1. 

P  -fiiiiD.  Var.  Hift.  lib.  ».  cap.  13. 

"1  Sext.  £inpir.  AdT.  Fhyf.  bb.  9^ 
p.  561. 
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His  philofepbj,  which  was  proof  againft  all  the  irregularities 
and  difordera  of  the  natural  worlds  funk  beneath  an  wBt  of 
injuftice  of  which  he  was  himfelf  the  vidim.  One  of  his 
friends  refufed  to  reftore  to  him  a  depofit  with  which  he  had 
iatrufted  him,  and  vindicated  his  refufal  bj  an  oath,  which 
he  took  in  the  prefence  of  the  altars '.  The  filence  of  tho 
gods  with  regard  to  fo  flagrant  a  perjurj,  together  with  the 
cruelties  cxercifcd  by  the  Athenians  in  the  ifle  of  Melos^ 
aitoniihed  the  philofopher^  and  hurried  him  from  the  fanati* 
cifm  of  fuperftitioh  into  that  of  atheifm.  He  irritated  the 
priefts  bj  divulging,  in  his  difcourfes  and  his  writings,  the 
fecrets  of  the  myfterics  • ;  the  people  bj  breaking  the  ftatue^ 
of  the  gods  ^  *  ;  and  all  Greece  hy  publicly  denying  their  ez<« 
iflence  ^.  A  general  clamour  was  raifed  againft  him,  and  his 
very  name  became  a  term  of  reproach  ^.  The  magiftrates  of 
Athens  cited  him  before  their  tribunal,  and  purfued  him  from 
city  to  city  U  A  talent  was  promifed  to  any  one  who  ihould 
bring  his  head,  and  two  talents  if  he  were  brought  alive  i  and 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  decree,  it  was  engraven  on 
a  brazen  column  ^.  Diagoras  finding  no  place  of  refuge  in 
Greece,  embarked  on  board  a  veflel,  and  periihed  by  fliip^ 
wreck  *. 

The  eye,  when  it  furveys  a  meadow,  perceives  not  the 
noxious  plant  that  intermingles  its  poifon  amid  the  flowers, 
nor  the  modeft  flower  which  conceals  itf«lf  beneath  the  herb- 
age.    Thus,  in  defcribing  the  iflands  which  form  a  circle 


'  Hefych.  Illuftr.  in  Atxyis.  p.  ZI. 
Schol.  Ariftoph.   in  Nub.  v.  8s8. 

'  Lyfiat  in  Andoc.  p.  ill.  Tatiap. 
Orat.  adv.  Grxc.  p.  95.  Suid.  in 
^myi^  Schol.  Ariftoph.  in  Av.  t.  1073. 

<  Schol.  Ariiloph.  in  Nuh.  ▼.  828. 
Athenag.  in  Legar.  p.  38.  Clem.  A- 
lex.  in  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  a  I. 

*  One  day,  in  an  inn,  finding^  no 
other  wood,  he  laid  a  ftatue  of  He  ren- 
in on  the  6re ;  and,  alluding  to  the 
twelTe  labourt  of  the  hero,  *<  There 
fiiJl  reauiBA,*'  cried  he,  **  a  thirteenth 


labour  for  your  godfliip  tn  complete, 
which  is  to  make  ray  dinner  boil.** 
(Schol.  Ariftoph.  in  Nub.  v.  8a8.) 

"  Cicer.de  Nat.  Dcor.  lib.  i.  cap. 
13.  t.  ii.  p.  416.  Sext.  £mpir.  Pyrr- 
hon.  Hypoth.  lib.  3.  cap.  %4,  p.  182. 

»  Ariftoph.  in  Nub.  v.  8z8. 

y  Schof.  Ariftoph.  in  Ran.  V.  313. 

^  Ariftoph.  in  A  v.  ▼.  1073.  Schol, 
ibid.  Suid.  in  ^ct^yi^.  Jofeph.  ia 
Appian.  lib.  %.  t.  ii.  p.  493* 

*  Athcn.  lib.  13.  cap.  9,  p.  6n. 
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round  Delos,  it  is  not  neceffarj  that  I  ihould  fpeak  of  thd 
rocks  fcattered  in  the  intervals  between  them',  nor  of  feveral 
fmaller  iflands,  which  ferve  onlj  to  add  an  ornament  to  the 
ground  of  the  pidure  which  is  prefented  to  your  view. 

Their  inhabitants  are  feparated  bj  the  fea,  but  united  bj 
pleafure.  Thej  have  fefliyals  which  are  common  to  them, 
and  which  aiTemble  them  together  fometimes  in  one  place  and 
jfometimes  in  another  ;  but  thefe  ceafe  the  moment  our  folem* 
nities  commence.  Thus,  according  to  Homer  ^^  the  gods 
iufpend  their  profound  deliberations,  and  aVife  from  their 
thrones,  when  Apollo  appears  in  the  midft  of  them.  The 
neighbouring  temples  are  about  to  be  deferted ;  the  divinities 
there  adored  permit  the  incenfe  deftined  to  them  to  be  con- 
veyed to  D^Iosv  Solemn  deputations,  known  by  the  name 
of  7%eoriie,  are  charged  with  this  illuftrious  commiffion. 
They  bring  with  them  chorufes  of  boys  and  maidens,  who 
are  the  triumph  of  beauty,  and  the  principal  ornaments  of 
our  feftivals.  They  repair  hither  from  the  coafts  of  Aiia, 
the  iflands  of  the  ^gean  fea,  the  continent  of  Greece,  and 
the  mod  diftant  countries^.  They  arrive  to  the  found  of 
mufical  inftmments,  to  the  voice  of  pleafure,  and  with  all 
the  pomp  that  tafte  and  magnificence  can  furnifli.  The  vef- 
fels  which  bring  them  are  covered  with  flowers ;  chaplets  of 
flowers  are  worn  by  the  mariners  and  pilots  ;  and  their  joy 
is  the  more  expreflive,  as  they  confider  it  as  a  religious  duty 
to  forget  every  care  by  which  it  may  be  deftroyed  or  a- 
bated  **. 

As  Philocles  ended,  the  fcene  every  moment  changed,  and 
continually  received  new  embellifhments.  The  fmall  fleets 
which  bring  the  offerings  to  Delos  had  already  left  the  ports 
of  Mycone  and  Rhenea,  and  other  fleets  appeared  at  a  dif- 
tance.     An  infinite  number  of  veffels  of  every  kind  flew  over 

b  Homer.  Hymf).  in  Apoll.  ▼.  4.         |  in  Del.  t.  379.    PauTan.  lib.  4.  p.  987. 
^  Thucjd.  lib.  3-  cap.  104.  Callim.  | '   d  Spanh.  in  Hymo.  in  DcL  p.48S^j 
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the  Airfoce  of  the  fea,  refplendent  with  a  thoufand  different 
colours.  Thej  were  feen  to  ifitie  from  the  channels  which 
feparate  the  iflands,  crofs,  purfue,'  and  join  each  other.  A 
frefli  gale  plajed  in  their  purple  fails ;  and  the  waves  beneath 
their  oars  were  covered  with  a  foam,  which  refleded  the  rays 
of  the  riiing  fun. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  an  immenfe  multitude  over* 
fpread  the  plain.  The  crowds  of  people  advanced^  and  fell 
back»  with  a  motion  refembling  that  of  a  field  of  corn  when 
agitated  by  the  wind  ;  and  the  tranf ports  of  joy  by  which 
they  were  animated,  produced  a  vague  and  confufed  founds 
that  feemed  to  float,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  over  that  vaft  body. 

While  we  furveyed  this  fcene,  which  excited  in  us  emo^ 
tions  not  to  be  defcribed,  clouds  of  fmoke  covered  the  fum^ 
mit  of  the  temple,  and  arofe  into  the  air.  .  The  feftiv^  is  be-» 
gun,  faid  Philocles  ;  the  incenfe  burns  on  the  altar :  and  im- 
mediately, in  the  city,  and  in  the  plain,  we  heard  a  thoufftnd 
voices  exclaim.  The  feftival  is  begun ;  let  us  haften  to  the 
temple. 

In  the  temple  we  found  the  maidens  of  Delos^  crowned  with 
flowers,  habited  in  refplendent  robes,  and  adorned  with  all 
the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty.  Ifmene,  at  their  head^ 
executed  the  dance  of  the  misfortunes  of  Latona  %  and  ex^ 
hibited  to  our  eyes  what  Ihe  had  fung  to  us  the  day  be- 
fore. 

Her  companions  accompanied  her  motions  with  the  found 
of  their  voices  and  their  lyres :  but  thefe  no  one  heard  \ 
even  they  themfelves  fufpended  their  fong  to  admire  If* 
inene. 

Sometimes  fhe  fled  from  the  anger  of  Juno,  and  then  lh6 
feemed  only  to  ikim  the  ground  :  at  other  times  ihe  remained 
TDotionlefs  ;  and  this  reil  painted  ftill  more  exprellively  the 
anguifh  of  her  foul. 


^  Lucian.  de  Salt,  t  ia,  p.  191. 

Fol.  IF.  ^ 
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Theogeoes^  in  the  charaAer  of  Mar8»  was  by  hk  xneoaccs 
to  drive  LatoM  from  the  banks  of  the  Peaeus.  Bat  when 
be  behdd  Ifjneae  at  his  feet^  in  a  fnpi^iant  pofturc^  he  could 
0&I7  turn  aw»j  his  eyes ;  while  Ifmene,  powerfoUj  afiefted 
by  even  this  appearance  of  feTerity,  fainted  away  in  the  arms 
of  her  attendants. 

All  prefent  were  greatly  aSefted ;  but  the  order  of  the  ce- 
remonies was  not  interrupted.  At  the  fame  mossent  was 
heard  a  chorus  of  boys,  who,  from  their  freflmefs  and  re- 
fpiendent  beauty,  might  haye  been  ttdcen  for  the  fons  of  Ao- 
T'ora.  While  they  fang  a  hymn  in  honour  of  HiaauL,  the 
maidens  of  Delos  executed  lively  and  agile  dances  ''•  The 
mnfic  which  regulated  their  fteps.  infpired  them  with  a  deli- 
cious intoxication :  they  held  garlands  of  flowers,  and  placed 
them  with  a  trembling  hand  on  an  ancient  ftatue  of  Venus, 
which  Ariadne  had  brought  from  Crete,  and  Thefens  dedi- 
cated in  this  temide^. 

Other  concerts  2U0  reached  oor  ears :  thefe  were  the  fong;s 
and  mufic  of  the  Theories  of  the  ifles  of  Rhenea  and  Mycone, 
who  waited,  under  the  portico,  the  moment  when  they  might 
be  admitted  into  the  facred  place.  We  faw  them,  and  ima- 
gined that  we  beheld  the  Hours  and  Seafons  attending  at  the 
gate  of  the  palace  of  the  Stuu 

We  alio  faw  the  Theoriae  of  Ceos  and  Andros  land  on  the 
beach.  It  might  have  been  faid,  at  fight  of  them,  that  the 
Loves  and  Graces  were  come  to  eftablifli  their  empire  in  one 
of  the  fortunate  iilands. 

From  every  fide  arrived  folemn  deputations,  who  made  the 
air  refound  with  facred  fongs  K  They  marfiialled  on  the 
beach  the  order  of  their  procefiion,  and  flowly  advanced  to- 
wards the  temple,  in  the  midft  of  the  acclamations  of  the  mul- 
titude who  thronged  around  them.    With  their  homage  they 

s  CMm,  in  D«l.  ▼,  303.  |  p.  793.    Plot,  in  TbeC  t.  i  p.  9. 

S  id.  ibid.  ▼.  S06.    Paufaa.  lib*  9.  [     ^  Plut.  in  Nic.  t.  i*p.  53J. 
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prefented  to  the  god  the  firft  fruits  of  t)ieir  countrj '  ;  and 
thefe  ceremonieSy  like  all  thofe  praftifed  at  Delo9»  were  ac-i 
companied  bj  dances,  fongs,  and  fymphonies  ^.  On  coming 
oat  of  the  temple»^  the  Theorise  were  condufted  to  houfea 
fapported  at  the  expence  cf  the  cities  whofe  offerings  they 
bron^t  K 

The  moft  diftinguiflied  poets  of  our  time  have  compofed 
hjrmns  fer  this  feftival :  but  their  fuccefs  has  not  diminifhed 
the  glorj  of  the  great  men  yirho  had  celebrated  it  before  them* 
We  feemed  to  be  in  the  prefence  of  their  genii.  Here  were 
hemrd  the  harmonious  fongs  of  Olen  of  Lycia,  one  of  the  firft 
who  confecrated  poetrj  to  the  worfhip  of  the  gods'*;  there 
the  gentle  accents  of  Simonides  ° ;  and  there  the  feducing 
notes  of  Bacchjlides  ^,  or  the  impetuous  tranfports  of  Pin- 
dar P  ;  while^  in  the  midft  of  this  fublime  harmony,  the  lofty 
flrains  of  Homer  infpired  univerfal  reverence  *. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Theoria  of  the  Athenians  was  per- 
ceived at  a  diftance.  A  number  of  light  vefl*els  feemed  to 
^port  round  the  facred  galley,  like  the  daughters  of  Nereus^ 
when  they  follow  the  car  of  the  fovereign  of  the  feas.  Their 
fails,  whiter  than  fnow,  ihone  like  the  fwans  which  wave 
their  wings  on  the  waters  of  the  Cayfter  and  Mseander.  At 
fight  of  them,  fome  old  men,  who  had  with  difficulty  come 
down  to  the  beach,  regretted  their  youthful  days,  when  Ni- 
cias,  the  general  of  the  Atlienians,  was  appointed  to  condu£t 
the  Theoria.  He  did  not  proceed  with  it,  faid  they  to  us^ 
immediately  to  Delos  ;  but  brought  it  fecretly  to  the  ifle  of 
Rhenea,  which  you  fee  before  you '.  The*  whole  night  was 
employed  inereSing  over  the  channel  between  the  two  ifiands, 
a  bridge,  the  materials  of  which,  prepared  long  before,  and 


i  CalUm.  in  Del.  y.  2178. 
Jl  Luciao.  de  Salt.  t.  ii.  p.  477. 
I  Herodot.  lib.  4.  cap.  35. 
^  Id.  ibid.     Callim.  in  Del.  ▼.  305. 
Paufan.  lib.  9.  cap.  47.  p.  76a. 
^  Sold,  in  XsfUfSi. 


^  Schol.  Callim.  in  Del.  v.  2S. 
P  Pindar.   Ifthm.   i.   v.  4-     Id.  ap. 
Philon.  de  Mund.  Incorr.  p.  960. 
^  Thvcyd.  lib.  3.  cap.  104. 
''  Plut.  in  Nic.  t.  i.  p.  S^S* 
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richly  gilt  and  painted,  only  required  to  be  joined  toget&er. 
It  was  nearly  four  ftadia  *  in  length,  covered  with  fuperb^ 
carpets,  and  ornamented  with  garlands ;  and  on  the  day  foU 
lowing,  at  early  dawn,  the  Theoria  crofled  the  fca,  not  like 
the  army  of  Xerjpes,  to  ravage  and  lay  wafte  nations,  but 
bringing  to  them  pleafures  in  its  train  ;  and,  that  they  might 
tafte  the  firft  fruits  of  thefe,  it  remained  long  fufpended  over 
the  waves,  chanting  facred  fongs,  and  delighting  all  eyes  with 
a  glorious  fpcdacle  which  the  fun  will  never  again  behold. 

The  deputation  which  we  faw  arrive  had  been  almoft  en- 
tirely chofen  from  among  the  n[K>ft  ancient  families  of  the  re- 
public '.  It  was  compofed  of  fcveral  citizens,  who  took  the 
title  of  Theori  f  ;  of  two  chorufes  of  boys  and  maidens  %  to 
fing  hymns  and  perform  dances  ;  of  certain  magiftrates,  ap- 
pointed to  colled:  the  tributes,  and  provide  whatever  may  be 
neceffary  for  the  Theoria  ** ;  and  ten  infpeSors,  diofen  by 
lot,  who  prefide  at  the  facrifices  ^  :  for  the  Athenians  have 
afurped  the  fuperintendence  of  thefe }  and  it  is  in  vain  that 
t^e  priefts  and  magiftrates  of  Delos  urge  their  claim  to  rights 
which  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  fupport  by  force  ^. 

This  Theoria  appeared  with  all  that  fplendour  *  which 
Inight  be  expcfted  from  a  city  in  which  luxury  is  ezcei&ve. 
When  it  came  before  the  god,  it  made  an  offering  to  him  of 
a  crown  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  drachmas  *  J;  - 
and  foon  after  was  heard  the  bellowing  of  a  hundred  oxen  ^, 
that  fell  beneath  the  facred  ftcel.  This  facr'Sce  was  follow- 
ed by  a  dance,  in  which  the  young  Athenians  reprefented  the 


*  About  37&toire8  (3  furlongs  and 
145  yards). 

*  Herodot.  lib.  6.  cap.  87. 

t  The  Thcorus  was  a  facred  am- 
balTador  appointed  to  offer  facrifices  in 
the  mine  of  a  city  (Suid  in  0f«i»). 

'  Plat,  in  Fhxdon.  t.  i.  p.  58.  Xcn. 
Memor.  lib.  3.  p.  765. 

"  Tayl.  Marm.  Sand.  p.  50. 

*  PoM*  lib.  8.  cap.  9.  ^  ley.  p.  927. 
EtymoL  in  *ii^9v.     Valcf.  in  Harpocr. 


ot  MaufT.  Not.  p.  134. 

y  DemoAh.  de  Cor.  p.  495.  Plot. 
Apopbth.  Lacon.  t.  ii  p.  330. 

^  Xenoph.  Memor.  Lb.  3.  p.  7^5. 

^  Marm.  Sand,  et  Not.  Tayl.  p.  66. 

t  i35eKvre8  (5  61.  los.) 

b  Homer.  Hymn,  in  ApoIL  t.  57. 
Tayl.  in  Marm.  Sand.  p.  ^s-  Oorfm, 
Bifiert.  in  Marm.  Sand.  p.  133.  Id. 
Dificrt.  6.  in  Append,  ad  Not.  Grsc 
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motion  and  wanderings  of  the  ifland  of  Delos,  while  it  was 
driven  at  the  pleafure  of  the  winds  over  the  liquid  plains  of 
Ac  fea «.  Scarcely  was  this  ended  when  the  Deiian  youth 
joined  them,  to  figure  the  windings  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete, 
in  imiution  of  Thefeus,  who,  after  his  viftory  over  the  Mi- 
notaur, had  performed  this  dance  near  the  altar "^^ 

Thofe  who  moft  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  thefe  dances 
were  rewarded  with  tripods  of  the  value  of  a  thoufand 
drachmas  '^  *,  which  they  confecrated  to  the  god  ;  and  their 
names  were  proclaimed  by  two  heralds  ^,  who  came  in  the 
train  of  the  Theoria, 

The  whole  expence  to  the  republic  for  the  prices  diftribut- 
ed  to  the  conquerors,  the  prefents  and  facrifices  ofiered  to  the 
god,  and  the  conveyance  and  maintenance  of  the  Theoria, 
amounts  to  more  than  four  talents  ^.  The  temple  pofTefles, 
in  the  iilands  of  Rhenea  and  Delos,  and  in  ihe  continent  of 
Greece,  woods,  houfes,  copper  manufa£lures,  and  baths, 
which  have  been  bequeathed  to  it  by  the  piety  of  the  people* 
This  is  the  firft  fource  of  its  riches ;  the  fecond  is  the  interefl: 
of  the  fums  which  arife  from  thefe  different  poifeilions,  and 
which,  after  having  been  coUeSed  in  the  treafury  of  the  Ar- 
temilium  ^,  are  placed  out  to  ufe,  either  to  individuals  or  the 
neighbouriog  cities '.  The  principal  and  interetl,  added  to 
the  fines  for  the  crime  of  impiety,  which  are  always  applied 
to  the  ufe  of  the  temple,  amount,  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
to  about  twenty  talents  f ,  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  three 
amphiftyons,  or  treafiirers,  appointed  by  the  fenate  of  Athens, 
to  colled:,  and  from  which  they  take  a  certain  fum  to  defray 
a  part  of  the  expences  of  the  Theoria  ^  %, 


^  LncUn.  de  Sale.  t.  ii.  p.  apx. 

d  CaUim.  in  Del.  v.  312.  Flut.  in 
Thef.  t.  i.  p.  9.  Poll.  lib.  4.  cap.  14 
5  jci.  p.  407. 

«  Marm.  Sand,  et  Not.  Tayl.  p.  68. 

•  900  livres  (37I.  io«.) 

f  Poll.  lib.  9.  cap,  6.  J  6r.  Athcn. 
i^  6.  cap.  6.  p.  234. 


S  Marm.  Sand. 

^  Append,  ad  Marm.  Oxen.  No.  cU, 
.54. 
i  Marm.  Sand. 

f  About  io8,coo  livres  (4500 1.) 
k  Id.  ibid. 
\  Sec  oote  at  the  end  of  the  volume^ 
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When  the  facred  procei&on  had  completed  the  ceremonies 
for  which  it  had  repaired  to  the  altars,  we  were  coaduded  to 
an  entertainment  given  by  the  fenate  of  Delos  to  the  citizens 
of  the  iiland  ',  who  were  feated  promifcuonflj  on  the  banks  of 
the  Inopusy  and  ^under  trees  which  formed  a  kind  of  arbours 
over  their  heads.  The  whole  companj,  devoted  to  pleafare, 
appeared  defirons  to  exprefs  their  joj  in  a  thoufand  different 
wajSy  and  to  communicate  to  us  the  impreilions  which  ren-» 
dered  them  happj,  A  pure  and  univerfal  fatisfaftion  reign- 
ed ;  and  all  celebrated  with  loud  ihouts  the  name  of  Nicias, 
who  had  firft  alTembled  the  people  in  thofe  delightful  fcenes,  ' 
and  afligned  a  certain  fund  to  perpetuate  his  benefa&ion« 

The  remainder  of  the  dajr  was  appropriated  to  exhibitions 
of  another  kind.  Exquifite  voices  difputed  with  each  other 
the  prize  of  harmony  °*  \  and  combatants,  armed  with  the  cef* 
ttts,  that  of  wftftling".  Boxing,  leaping,  and  foot-racings 
fucceflively  engaged  our  attention.  Towards  the  fouthern  ex- 
tremity of  the  iflandy  a  ftadium  had  been  traced  out,  a  round 
which  were  ranged  the  deputies  of  Athens,  the  fenate  of  De* 
los,  and  all  the  Theoriae,  habited  in  their  fuperb  robes.  Thefe 
beauteous  youths  prefented  a  faithful  image  of  the  gods  af« 
iembled  on  Olympus. 

Impetuous  courfers,  guided  by  Theagenes  and  his  competi- 
tors, entered  the  lifts  ^,  of  which  they  feveral  times  made  the 
circuit,  and  long  difputed  the  viAory ;  till,  as  when  the  god 
of  day,  after  having  difengaged  his  chariot  from  the  clouds, 
xapidly  haftens  to  the  weft,  Theagenes  darted  like  lightning 
through  the  midft  of  his  rivals,  and  reached  the  goal  at  the 
fame  inftant  that  the  fun  terminated  his  career.,  He  was  crown- 
ed in  the  prefence  of  a  multitude  of  fpedators,  v^ho  had  haften^ 
ed  from  the  neighbouring  eminences,  in  the  prefence  of  almo(( 
all  the  beauties  of  Greece,  and  in  the  prefence  of  lfmenC| 


1  Plut.  in  Nic.t.i.  p.  515* 
^  Thticxd.  lib.  3.  cap.  904* 


I'^  Hocner.  Hyaui.  to  ApoU.  v.  140^ 
^  Thocjrd.  lib.  3.  cap.  ze4. 
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trkofe  looks  of  comi^aceoee  gftve  hkn  greater  ^eafore  thaii 
^thofe  of  meft  and  gods. 

Otf  tiie  dt J  £oih>wing,  the  birth  of  ApoHo  was  celebrated  p  *• 
Aniong  the  dances,  performed  on  this  occafion,  we  faw  a  num.- 
bet  of  failors  dance  round  an  alCar,  which  thejr  lafhed  violent- 
ly  with  whips  ^.  After  this  extraordinarj  ceremonj^  the 
mjftic  fenfe  of  which  we  were  vnaUe  to  penetrate,  other 
dances  faeoeeded,  intended  to  reprefent  the  fports  which  z^ 
mttfed  the  god  in  his  infancy.  Thofe  who  danced  had  their 
hands  bound  behind  them,  and  were  to  bite  the  bark  of  an 
elire  tree,  confecrated  bj  religion.  Their  frequent  fidls  and 
irregular  flops  oecafioned  among  the  fpeft^tocs  Ticdent  burfts 
of  lauf  hter^  which  appeared  indecent ;  but  we  were  told  that 
this  mirth  was  not  eonfidertd  as  irreverent,  or  an  offence  a- 
gainft  ibt  majefty  of  thei  facred  ceremonies.  In  faft,  the 
Greeks  are  perfuaded  that  they  cannot  too  much  baniih,  from 
the  adoration  thej  render  to  the  gods,  all  fadnefs  and  melan* 
cholj '  ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  in  fome  places  *,  men  and  wo* 
men  are  permitted  to  attack  each  other,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
altars,  with  the  moft  licentious  and  grofs  pleafantries. 

The  failors  I  have  mentioned  aboye,  were  among  the  num* 
ber  of  thofe  foreign  merchants  whom  the  fituation  of  the 
ifland,  the  privileges  it  enjoys,  the  vigilant  attention  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  feftivals,  bring  in  crowds 
to  Delos  ^ ;  whither  they  come  to  exchange  their  refpe&ive 
riches  for  the  com,  wine,  and'  commodities  of  the  neighbour- 
ing  iflands  ;  for  the  fcarlet  linen  tunics,  which  are  made  ia 
the  ifle  of  Amorgos  ^,  the  rich  purple  (luffs  of  Cos  \  th^ 
highly  efteemed  alum  of  Melos  ^,  and  the  valuable  copper  that 


P  Diog,  Laert.  lib.  3.  §  a. 

«  The  7th  of  the  month  Thsrgeli- 
on,  which  correfponded  te  the  9th  of 
May. 

*i  CaUim.  in  Del.  ▼.  sax.  Schol. 
ibid.  Hefy^.  in  A«X^,  Speah.  ia 
CaUim.  t.  ii.  p.  52a 

'  foaoh.  in  Callim.  t  ii.  p.  5ll* 

^  WMfya.  lib.  7.  cap  97.  p.  ^96> 


t  Scrab.  lib.  10.  p.  4S6. 

"  Hefych.  ct  Etymol.  Magfi.  ia 
*AfM^.  £uftath.  in  Dionyf.  Perieg. 
V.  526.    Tournef.  Veyag.  c  i.  p.  933. 

^  Horat.  lib.  4.  od.  13. 

^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  293.  Pita* 
lib.  35.  cap.  15.  t.  ii.  p.  714.  To«r# 
nef.  t.  i.  p.  15 6. 
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from  time  immemorial  has  been  extrafted  from  the  mines  of 
Pelos,  and  of  which  are  made  elegant  vafes  ^.  The  ifland  w^ 
become  as  it  were  the  ftorehoufe  of  the  treafures  of  nations  ; 
and  near  the  place  where  thej  were  colleAed,  the  inhabitants 
of  Delosy  obliged  by  an  exprefs  law  to  fumiih  water  to  the 
whole  multitude  of  ftrangers  *,  fet  out,  on  long  tables,  cakes, 
and  eatables  prepared  in  hafte  *. 

I  ftudied  with  pleafnre  the  different  paflions  which  opu- 
lence and  neceifity  produced  in  places  fo  little  diftant  from 
each  other  ;  and  was  convinced  that,  to  an  attentire  mind,  no 
obje&s  in  nature  are  trivial.  The  Delians  firft  difcovered  the 
fecret  of  fattening  fowls,  and  derive  a  confiderable  profit  from 
their  induftrj^.  I  faw  fome  perfons,  mounted  on  ftages,  who 
ihowed  the  people  eggs  that  they  held  in  their  hands,  and  di- 
ilinguiflied  by  their  form  the  kind  of  pullets  by  which  thej 
had  been  laid  ^.  I  had  fcarcely  turned  my  eyes  on  this  fingu- 
lar  fcene,  when  I  felt  myfelf  forcibly  {book  by  a  vigorous 
arm ;  and,  looking  round,  was  accofted  by  an  Athenian  fo« 
phift,  with  whom  I  was  (lightly  acquainted.— How  !  faid  he, 
Anachariis,  are  thefe  obje£ts  worthy  the  attention  of  a  philo- 
fopher  ?  Come  with  me,  and  no  longer  wafte  on  fuch  trifles 
your  time>  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  more  fublime  fpe- 
^ulatipns.  He  immediately  took  roe  to  an  eminence,  where 
fome  other  fopbifts  difcufied,  with  great  heat,  the  fubtle  que« 
llions  of  the  fchool  of  Megara^.  The  impetuous  EubuUdes 
of  Miletus  was  at  their  head,  and  had  juft  advanced  this  argu- 
pient ;  "  Whatever  is  at  Megara,  is  not  at  Athens :  but  there 
^re  men  ^t  Megara,  therefore  there  are  not  men  at  Athens*.** 
While  the  by-flanders  wearied  them&lves  in  vain  to  refolve 


^  Plin.  lib.  3^  cap.  %.  t.  ix.  p.  640. 
Cicer.  Orat.  pro  Rofc.  Amer.  c«p.  46. 
t.  iv.  p.  91. 
,    *  Athei).  lib.  4.  cap.  42.  p.  1 73. 

*  It  a|>pear6f  from  Athenaeu»,  that, 
during  the  fciUvals  of  Deloe,  they  ex- 
ppfcd  in  (he  market,  lamb,  pork,  fifh, 
and  cakes,  in  which  thty  mixed  cum- 
min, a  kiiid  of  gram  ikifcmbling  the 


feeds  of  fennel. 

b  Pliii.  lib.  10.  cap.  5c.  f.  1,  p.  571. 
Oolomel.  de  Re  RuiUc.  lib.  8.  cap.  2. 
Varr.  de  Re  Ruft,  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  $  9. 

^  Cicer.  in  Lucull.  cap.  18.  t.  ii.  p. 
%6 ;  cap,  a6.  p.  3^. 

d  Diog.  Lacrt.  lib.  3.  §  Xc6. 

«  Id.  ibid.  §  IC7.  Id.  in  ChryC  jj^v 
7.  $  1^7. 
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Ais  difficulty,  a  fuddea  fhout  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
Theoria  of  the  Tenians,  who,  befides  their  own  offerings^ 
brought  alfo  thofe  of  the  Hyperboreans. 

The  latter  people  dwell  towards  the  north  of  Greece  ' : 
they  cfpecially  pay  adoration  to  Apollo  ;  and  there  is  ftill  to 
be  feen  at  Delos  the  tomb  of  two  of  his  priefteffes,  who  came 
thither  to  add  new  rites  to  the  worfliip  of  that  god.  They  al- 
fo preferve  there,  in  an  edifice  dedicated  to  Diana,  the  afhes 
of  the  laft  Theori^  whom  the  Hyperboreans  fcnt  to  their 
ifland,^.  They  unfortunately  perilhed ;  and,  fince  that  events 
that  nation  has  fent  the  firft  fruits  of  their  harvefts  through  a 
foreign  channel.  A  neighbouring  tribe  of  the  Scythians  re., 
ceive  them  from  their  hands,  ;ind  tranfmit  them  to  other  na« 
tions,  who  convey  them  to  the  ihores  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  from 
whence  they  are  carried  to  Epirus,  crofs  Greece,  arrive  at  Eu- 
boea,  and  are  brought  to  Tenos  ^. 

On  the  arrival  of  tl>efe  facred  offerings,  nothing  was  talked 
of  but  the  wonders  that  are  related  of  the  country  of  the  Hy- 
perboreans :  there  the  fpring,  youth,  and  health,  perpetually 
reign ;  and  there,  during  ten  complete  centuries,  men  enjoy 
a  tranquil  life,  in  the  midft  of  feftivals  and  pleafurcs  *.  But 
this  happy  country  is  fituated  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
earth,  as  the  garden  of  the  Hefperides  is  at  the  other.  Thus 
have  men  ever  placed  the  abode  of  happinefs  in  inacccifible 
regions. 

While  the  Greeks  liftened  to  thefe  fidKons,  which  enkindled 
all  the  ardour  of  their  imagination,  I  was  attentive  to  that 
foreft  of  mafts  which  appeared  in  the  port  of  Delos.  The 
fleets  of  the  Theoriae  prefented  their  prows  to  the  ihore,  and 
thefe  prows  art  had  decorated-  with  the  fymbols  peculiar  to 
each  nation.     Thofe  of  the  Phthiotes  were  diftinguiihcd  by 


f  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr. 
t.  ^ii.  p.  113.  127  J  t.  xviii.   Hift.  p. 

^  Herodot.  lib.  4.  cap.  25* 

b  id.   ibid.   ca|>.    33 >      Callim,  in 


Del.  V.  2S3. 

i  Find.  Pyth.  od.  10.  ▼.  63.  Id.  et 
Simonid.  ap.  Strab.  lib.  15,  p.  7IZ. 
Pilo.  lib.  4.  cap.  iz,  t.  i.  p.  219, 
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the  figures  of  Nereides.  On  the  Atheniftn  gaUej^  Pallas  vna 
reprefented  guiding  a  refplendent  car ;  and  the  flups  oi  the 
Boeotians  were  ornamented  with  an  image  of  Cadmus  holding 
8  ferpent  K  Some  of  thefe  fleets  were  getting  under  fail ;  hut 
the  beauteous  jouths  they  carried  back  to  their  country  were 
fbon  replaced  bj  new  beauties.  Thus,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long 
and  ferene  night,  fome  liars  are  loft  in  the  weft,  whUe  others 
rife  in  the  eaft  to  repleniih  the  ikies. 

The  feftivals  lafted  feveral  dajs ;  the  horfe-races  were  fre-^ 
quentlj  repeated.  On  the  beach  we  faw  the  famous  divers  of 
Delos  >  plunge  into  the  fea,  remain  beneath  its  waves,  float  OQ 
its  furface,  difplaj  the  image  of  combats,  and  jnftify,  bj  their 
addre(s,  the  celebritj  thej  have  acquired. 


CHAP.    LXXVII. 
Continuation  of  the  Votagx  to  Delos. 

Marriage  Ceremonies. 

X^OVE  prelided  at  the  feftivals  of  Delos  ;  and  the  numerous 
youth  which  the  god  had  afl*embled  around  him,  acknowledge 
ed  no  other  laws  than  his.  Sometimes,  in  concert  with  Hy-' 
men,  he  crowned  the  conftancy  of  faithful  lovers  \  fometimes 
he  excited  a  tender  languor  and  anxiety  in  hearts  before  in. 
fenfible  ;  and  by  thefe  multiplied  triumphs  prepared  the  way 
for  the  moft  glorious  of  all— the  marriage  of  Ifmene  and 
Theagenes. 

As  I  was  a  witneis  to  the  ceremonies  with  which  this  union 
was  accompanied,  I  fliall  proceed  to  relate  them,  and  defcribe 
pradices  which  the  laws,  cuftom,  and  fuperftltion  have  intro« 
ducedy  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  and  happinefs  of  the  moft 
facred  of  engagements :  and  if,  in|this  account,  fome  apparently 

k  Bitripid.  Iphig.  in  Aul.  ▼.  140.         I  9*  $  II.    6iud.  ia  AiiA. 
1  Tfwg.  Ltcrt.  Ub,  2.  {  a».    Id.  lib. 
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ftiroloufi  circnmftances  ikould  be  found»  they  will  acquirb 
importance  and  dignity  from  the  fimplicity  of  the  times  from 
which  they  derive  their  origin. 

Silence  and  tranquillity  began  to  be  reftored  at  Delos.  This 
multitude  of  ftrangers  diminifhed  like  a  river,  which,  after 
having  overflowed  the  plain,  gradually  retires  into  its  bed. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  had  rifen  before  the  daWn ;  the^ 
were  croWned  with  flowers,  and  ineeilantly  ofiered  up,  in  the 
temples,  and  before  their  houfes,  facrifices  to  render  the  gods 
propitious  to  the  marriage  of  Ifmene  "'^  The  moment  when 
it  was  to  be  concluded  was  arrived.  We  were  aflembled  in 
the  houfe  of  Philocles :  the  door  of  the  apartment  of  Ifmene 
opened,  and  we  faw  her  and  Theagenes  come  out  of  it,  follow** 
ed  by  their  patents,  and  a  public  officer  ^^  who  had  jnft  drawn 
up  the  inftrument  of  their  engagement.  The  conditions  of 
this  engagement  were  fimple }  in  it  no  provifion  had  been 
laade  for  any  difcuffion  of  intereft  between  their  relatives,  not 
any  canfe  of  divorce  between  the  contrafting  parties :  and, 
ivith  refpeft  to  the  marriage  portion,  as  Theagenes  was  al.^ 
sready  related  to  Philocles,  it  was  thought  fufficient  to  men* 
tion  a  law  of  Solon's,  which,  to  prevent  the  property  of  a  fa^ 
mily  from  being  carried  out  of  it,  enads^  that  heirefles  ihall 
many  their  neareft  kinfmen. 

We  were  drefled  yi  magnificent  habits,  which  we  had  re« 
cdved  from  Ifmene  *•  That  which  Tlieagenes  wore  was  her 
own  work.  Her  ornaments  were,  a  necklace  of  precious 
fiones,  and  a  purple  robe  embroidered  with  gold«  Both  wore 
on  their  hair,  which  flowed  on  their  (boulders,  and  was  per* 
fumed  with  ellences  p,  crowns  of  poppy,  fefamum,  and  other 
plants  {acred  to  Venus  ^.    Thus  habited,  they  mounted  a 


^  dnrit.  de  Chaer.  et  CalUr.  Amor. 
IP>.3P44. 

»  Tbeod.  9r9ir.  de  Rhod.  ct  Dofid. 
^or.  lib.  3.  p.  450. 

0  4rifto^  ID  Plat.  T.  s^    Scfaol. 


ib.  in  At.  V.  671.  AchilLTat.].s.p.S5. 

P  Ariftoph.  io  Plut»  ibid. 

4  Boripid.  in  lohig.  in  Aid.  ▼.  903. 
SchoK  Ariftoph.  m  Pac«  v.  S69 ;  is 
At.  t.  JJ9.    SchoL  ibid. 
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chariot  ^,  and  proceeded  towards  the  temple.  Ifmene  had  The- 
agenes  on  her  right,  and  on  her  left  a  friend  of  Theagenes, 
who  was  to  follow  him  in  this  ceremony  *•  The  people  who 
thronged  around  them  fcattered  flowers  and  perfumes  in  their 
wa7^  They  cried  out,  Thefe  are  not  mortals  ;  it  is  Apollo 
and  Goronis  ;  it  is  Diana  and  Endymion ;  it  is  Apollo  and 
Diana.  They  fought  to  procure  us  favourable  omens,  and  to 
prevent  fuch  as  were  of  evil  portent.  One  faid,  I  faw  this 
morning  two  turtles  long  hover  in  the  air,  and  at  length  reft 
together  on  a  branch  of  that  tree.  Another  faid.  Drive  awaj 
the  folitary  crow,  and  let  her  go  far  hence  to  mourn  the  lols 
of  her  faithful  companion  ^  for  ihe  brings  the  moft  ill-boding 
of  auguries". 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  received  at  the  gate  of  the 
temple  by  a  pried,  who  prefented  to  each  of  them  a  branch  of 
ivy,  the  fymbol  of  the  bonds  by  which  they  were  to  be  for^ 
ever  united^.  He  then  condu&ed  them  to  the  altar,  where 
every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  facrifice  of  a  heifer  tm  Dia^ 
na  y,  to  the  chafie  Diana,  whom,  as  well  as  Minerva  *,  and 
the  other  divinities  who  had  never  fubmitted  to  the  yoke  of 
Hymen,  they  thus  endeavoured  to  appeafe.  They  alfo  im. 
plored  Jupiter  and  Juno,  whofe  union  and  loves  fhall  be  eter« 
nal  *■ ;  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  the  concurrence  of  which 
produces  fertility  and  plenty  ^ ;  the  Parcae,  becaufe  they  hold 
in  their  hands  the  life  of  mortals  ^  ;  the  Graces,  becaufe  they 
embellilh  the  pleafures  of  happy  marriages  ;  and,  laftly,  Ve- 


'  Euripid.  ia  Hdlen.  v.  7aS.  Suid. 
iQ  Zivy«f .  Luciaa.  de  Coav.  t.  iii.  p. 
430. 

^  Sold,  ibid  Poll.  lib.  10.  cap.  7. 
§  33.  Kuftatb.  in  liiad.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p. 
654.  lin.  45. 

c  Charic.  de  Chocr.  et  Call.  Amor. 
lib.  3.  p.  44. 

^  .£lian  de  Animal.  lab.  3.  cap.  9. 
Orui  Apoll.  Hieroglyph.  8. 

'  Tbeod.  Prodr.  de  Rhod.  et  Do* 


fid.  Amor.  lib.  9.  p.  4^^. 

y  Euripid.  Iphig.  in  Aul.  v.  zxio. 

2  Potter.  ArclueoL  Grxc.  lib.  4. 
cap.  II.  p.  610 

^  AriAuph  in  Thermoph.  y.  982. 
Schol.  ibid.  Poll.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  Suid« 
in  TiXi/fli. 

1>  Prod.  In  Tim.  lib.  5.  p.  293,  )io« 
a6. 

*^  Poll.  lib.  3.  cap.  3, 
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-nus,  from  whom  Love  derives  his  birth,  and  who  beftows 
Iv^ppine£s  on  mortals^. 

The  prieftsy  after  having  examined  the  entrails  of  the  vie* 
timsy  declared  that  the  gods  approved  the  marriage*  To  con- 
dude  the  ceremonies,  we  proceeded  to  the  Artemifium,  where 
the  lovers  depofited  each  a  lock  of  their  hair  on  the  tomb  of 
the  laft  Theori  of  the  Hyperboreans.  That  of  Theagenes  was 
wound  mbout  a  handful  of  grafs,  and  that  of  Ifmene  round  a 
fpindle^.  This  cuftom  reminded  them  of  the  firft  inftitution 
of  marriage,  at  which  time  it  was  intended  to  fignify  that  the 
hulband  was  to  be  occupied  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  the 
wife  to  manage  the  houfehold  affairs. 

Philocles  now  took  the  hand  of  Theagenes,  and,  joining  it 
to  the  hand  of  Ifmene,  pronounced  thefe  words  :  *^  I  beftow  on 
you  my  daughter,  that  you  may  give  legitimate  citizens  to  the 
republic  ^."  The  bride  and  bridegroom  then  fwore  to  each 
other  an  inviolable  fidelity ;  and  their  parents,  after  having 
received  their  oaths,  ratified  them  by  new  facrifices  ^. 

Night  began  to  come  on  when  we  came  out  of  the  temple 
to  return  to  the  houfe  of  Theagenes.  The  proceffion,  lighted 
by  numberlefs  torches,  was  accompanied  by  bands  of  muficiana 
and  dancers^  ;  the  houfe  was  hung  with  garlands,  and  fplen- 
didly  illuminated  K 

As  foon  as  the  new  married  couple  fet  their  feet  on  the 
threihold  of  the  door,  a  baiket  ef  fruit  was,  for  a  moment, 
placed  on  their  heads  %  as  a  prefage  of  the  plenty  they  were 
to  enjoy.  We  at  the  fame  time  heard  the  name  of  Hymena&us 
re-echoed  on  all  fides  ^  This  was  a  young  man  of  Argos, 
who  formerly  reftored  to  their  country  fome  Athenian  maidens 
who  had  been  taken  by  pirates.     He  obtained  for  his  reward 


<*  Etfmol.  Magn.  in  r«^fiA. 

*  Herodof.  lib.  4.  cap.  34.  Callim. 
10  Del  V.  296. 

f  Mcsandcr.  ap.  Clcm.  Alex.  Strom, 
lib.  2,  p.  502. 

t  Meurf.  Lt6t,  Att.  lib.  3.  cap.  Z. 

^  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.   18.   v.  491. 


Hefiod.  Scut.  Here.  ▼.275*  Euripid. 
in  Alceft.  ▼.  915.  Id.  ia  Helen.  ▼• 
728. 

i  Heliod.    JEthiop.  lib.  6.  p.  278. 

^  Pierr.  Grav.  de  Stofch.  pUoch.  70. 

1  Homer,  ibid.  Anacr.  od.  1 8*  Cai* 
lim.  in  Del  v.  396. 
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oiM  of  the  captives,  of  whom  he  was  pafEonatel j  eoamonred  ^ 
and  fince  that  time  the  Greeks  contraft  no  marriage  without 
celebrating  his  memory  ™. 

Thefe  acclamations  followed  us  into  the  banqueting  hall,  aad 
contmued  daring  the  fupper ;  when  fome  poets  entered,  aad 
recited  epithalamiums. 

A  child,  half  covered  with  branches  of  hawthorn  and  oak^ 
appeared  with  a  baiket  of  loaves,  and  fang  a  hymn  beginiiiiig 
with  thefie  words :  ^*  I  have  changed  mj  former  ftate  for  a 
haj^icr'^.*'  The  Athenians  fing  this  hjmn  at  one  of  their 
feftivals,  to  celebrate  the  time  in  which  their  anceftors,  who 
had  before  fed  on  wild  firuits,  enjoyed  in  fociety  the  gifts  of 
Ccrea.  They  fing  it  likewife  at  marriages,  to  fignify  that 
men,  after  having  left  their  wild  ftate  in  the  woods,  eDJoyed 
the  fweets  of  love*  Female  dancers,  drefled  in  light  robes^ 
and  crowned  with  myrtle,  afterwards  entered,  and  exprefied 
by  their  motions,  the  tranfports,  tender  languor,  and  ia« 
toxication  of  the  moft  delicious  of  palfions* 

When  this  dance  was  ended,  Leucippe  lighted  the  nuptial 
torch  °,  and  condu&ed  her  daughter  to  the  apartment  pre. 
pared  for  her.  A  number  of  fymbols  reminded  Ifmene  of 
the  d]ities  which  were  formerly  annexed  to  die  new'conditioQ 
of  life  on  which  flie  entered.  She  carried  one  of  tho&  eartfa« 
en  vefiels  in  which  barley  is  parched  ?  ;  one  of  her  attendants 
held  a  fieve ;  and  over  the  door  was  hung  an  inftrument  ufod 
to  bruife  grain  ^.  The  new  married  couple  ate  of  a  fruit, 
the  fweetnefs  of  which  was  confidered  as  the  emblem  of  their 
union '. 

In  the  mean  time,  giving  a  loofe  to  the  tranfports  of  an 
immoderate  joy,  w^  raifed  tumultuous  ihouts,  and  befieged 
the  door,  which  was  defended  by  a  faithful  friend  of  Thea- 


B  Men.  de  1' Acad,  dct  BeU.  Uttr. 
t.  0.  p.  307. 

*  Hefycb.  et  SuiiJ.  Ui'lfny^t. 

*  Enripid  in  Iphig.  in  Aul.  T.  J%%, 
Id.  in  FfacBDiff*  r.  |4i. 


P  Po)l.  lib.  X.  ctp.  la.  {  14^. 

«  Id.Jib.  3.  cap.  3.  f  37- 

^  Plutl  in  Sojon.  1. 1.  p.  89.    Id. 

CoziJQ^.ffrsccpt.  t.ii.  p.  139. 
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genes  *•  A  number  of  young  perfons  danced  to  the  nrnfic  oi 
Several  inftrameots.  This  noife  was  at  length  interrupted 
by  the  Theoria  from  Corinth,  who  had  undertaken  to  fing 
the  evening  hymeneal.  After  having  congratulated  Thea» 
genes,  they  added  < : 

**  We  are  in  the  fpring  of  our  years ;  we  are  the  faireft  of 
^  the  maidens  of  Corinth,,  fo  renowned  for  their  beauty": 
^^  yet  is  there  not  one  of  us,  O  Ifmene  !  whofc  charnu  can 
^  compare  to  thine  ^.  Lighter  than  the  TheiTaliaa  oourfier, 
**  exalted  above  her  companions  like  the  lily,  the  pride  of 
**  the  garden,  Ifmene  is  the  ornament  of  Greece.  All  the 
**  loves  are  enthroned  in  her  eyes,  and  all  the  arts  live  under 
^  her  fingers.  O  maid !  O  charming  woman !  to-morrow 
«<  will  we  repair  to  the  enamelled  mead,  and  cull  flowers,  to 
**  compofe  for  thee  a  crown :  we  will  hang  it  on  the  moft 
^  beautiful  of  the  neighbouring  plane  trees,  under  the  ihada 
"  of  which  we  will  pour  forth  perfumes  in  thy  honour,  and 
^  on  its  bark  we  wall  infcribe  thefe  words  :  OJir  to  me  yvwr 
••  ineenft^for  I  am  the  tret  of  Ifmene.  We  falute  thee,  happy 
^  bride !  we  falute  thee,  happy  bridegroom.  May  Latoaa 
^  give  you  fons  who  (hall  refemble  you.  May  Venus  ever 
*'  animate  you  with  her  fires.  May  Jupiter  beftow  on  your 
''  children's  children  the  felicity  which  furrounds  you.  Re- 
*'  pofe  in  the  bofom  of  pleafure,  and  henceforth  breathe  oxAj 
^  the  moft  tender  love.  We  will  return  with  the  morning^a 
*'  dawn,  and  again  will  we  fing:  O  Hymen,  HymensBUSt 
«*  Hymen  !'» 

The  next  day,  as  foon  as  it  was  light,  we  repaired  to  the 
fame  place,  and  heard  the  maidens  of  Corinth  fing  the  toU 
lowing  hymeneal  ^. 

**  We  celebrate  you  in  our  fongs,  O  Venus,  ornament  of 
"  Olympus  !    Love,  the  delight  of  the  earth  !  and  thou,  O 


*  PoU.  ibid.  I      *  Theocr.  ibid. 

<  Theocr.  IdjII.  18.  I     ^  Theod.  Prcdr.  Amor.  p.  4^5. 

"  A^acr.  Od.  3a.  | 
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*'  Hjmeny  fource  of  life  !  wc  celebrate  you  in  our  fong,  Love, 
**  Hymen,  Venus  !  O  Theagenei,  awake;  turn  your  eyes 
**  on  your  love.  Youthful  favourite  of  Venus,  happy  and 
^*  worthy  huiband  of  Ifmene ;  O  Thcagenes  !  awake ;  turn 
"  your  eyes  on  your  fpoufe ;  furvey  the  fplendour  of  her 
*'  beauty,  the  animated  frefhnefs  which  erobelliihes  all  her 
"  charms.  The  rofe  is  the  queen  of  flowers,  Ifmene  is  the 
*'  queen  of  beauties. — Already  her  trembling  eyelid  opens 
**  to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  O  Theagencs  !  happy  and  worthy 
*•  huiband  of  Ifmene,  awake !" 

This  day,  which  the  two  lovers  confidered  as  that  on  which 
they  began  to  live,  was  almoft  entirely  employed,  on  their 
part,  in  receiving  the  aflfeflionate  congratulations  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ifland  on  their  marriage.  All  their  friends 
might  make  them  prefects  :  they  alfo  made  prefents  to  etch 
other ;  and  received,  in  conjundion,  thofe  of  Philocles,  the 
father  of  Theagenes.  They  were  brought  with  great  cere-* 
mony.  A  child,  in  a  white  robe,  opened  (he  proceflion,  bear* 
ing  a  lighted  torch  ;  next  came  a  girl,  with  ^  baiket  on  he^ 
head  :  (he  was  followed  by  feveral  domeftics,  who  carried  vef- 
fels  of  alabafter,  boxes  of  perfumes,  different  kinds  of  eflen-i 
ces  ',  odorous  ointments  ^,  and  a  variety  of  thofe  luxuries 
which  a  tafte  for  convenience  and  elegance  has  converted  into 
neceiFaries. 

In  the  evening,  Ifmene  was  carried  back  to  her  father  $ 
and,  lefs  in  conformity  with  cuftom  than  to  exprefs  her  real 
fentiments,  teftiiied  to  him  the  regret  fhe  felt  at  leaving  her 
paternal  houfe  :  the  next  day  fhe  was  reftored  to  her  huiband  ; 
and,  from  that  moment,  nothing  has  interrupted  their  mutual 
felicity. 


2  Harpocr.  io  'Amm«x.  I  ftatb.  in  Iliad,  lib.  %^  t.  ii.  p.  1337- 

*  Hefjch.  ct  Suid.  in  ^Erttik.    En-  |  lio.  44. 
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%  > 

CHAP.    LXXVIII. 

CONTINOATION  OF  THE  VOYAGE  TO  DELOS* 

On  Happinefs. 

X  HiLoCLESy  with  a  heart  of  the  greateft  fen&bilitj,  poiTefled 
an  exqnifite  judgment  ^nd  eztenfive  knowledge.  In  his  jouth 
he  had  frequented  the  fchools  of  the  moft  celebrated  philo« 
fophers  of  Greece ;  and^  improred  by  their  lefTons,  but  ftill 
more  bj  his  own  refledion,  he  had  compofed  a  fjftem  of  con* 
dud  which  diffufed  tranquillity  through  his  own  foul^  and 
promoted  peace  and  fatisfaftion  among  all  around  him.  We 
incelTantlj  ftudied  this  fingular  nlan^  to  whom  each  moment 
of  his  life  was  a  moment  of  happinefs. 

One  dajy  as  we  wandered  about  the  ifland,  we  met  with 
this  infcription,  on  a  little  temple  of  Latona,  **  Nothing  is 
more  excellent  thanju^ice,  more  to  be  d^red  than  beaitb^  or 
more  deUgbtful  tban  the  pojfeffion  of  the  ohjeEi  we  love.^^    This, 
faid  I,  is  the  maxim  which  Ariflotle  once  cenfured  in  our 
hearing :  he  alleged  that  the  epithets  contained  in  it  ought 
not  to  be  feparated,  and  that  they  are  only  applicable  to  hap- 
pinefs ^.     And,  in  fad,  happinefs  is  certainly  what  is  moft 
excellent,  moft  to  be  defired,  and  moft  delightful.     But  to 
what  purpofe  is  it  to  defcribe  its  effe&s  ?  It  would  be  of  much 
greater  importance  to  difcover  how  it  may  be  obtained.  That, 
replied  Philocles,.  is  little  known  ;-  for,  to  arrive  at  it,  all  men 
choofe  different  paths,  and  all  differ  in  opinion  refpefling  the 
nature  of  the  fovereign  good.     Sometimes  they  make  it  con- 
fift  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  pleafure,  and  fometinies  in  the 
exemption  from  every  pain^.     Some  have  endeavoured  to 
comprife  its  charafleriftics  in  ftiort  muxips :  fuch  is  the  fen* 

b  AriCkot.  At  Mor.  lib.  I.  cap.  9.  I  ^  Ariftot.  MagD.  Mor.  lib.  a.  C2p. 
t.ii.  p.  II.  Id.  Eudum,  tib.  i.  cap.  i.  \  7.  p.  180.  Dcmocr.  ap.  Laett.  lib.  9. 
p.  195.  1  5  45-    W«  «P-  Stob.Xenn.  I.  p.  4. 

Vol.  11^.  R 
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tence  you  have  juft  read ;  and  fuch  the  fong  which  is  fre* 
quendj  fttog  at  table,  and  in  which  happinefs  is  made  to 
conlift  in  health,  beautj,  riches  lawfully  acquired^  and  youth 
enjoyed  in  the  bofom  of  friendfliip  ^.  Others,  befides  theCe 
precious  gifts,  require  ftrength  of  body,  courage,  juftice,  pru- 
dence, temperance,  and,  in  a  word,  the  pofieflion  of  every 
good  and  every  virtue  *  *•  But  as  the  greater  part  of  thefe 
advantages  do  not  depend  on  ourfelves,  and  as  we  (hould  not 
even  ind  every  wiih  precluded  by  their  union,  it  is  manifeft 
that  they  do  not  eilentially  conftitute  that  fpecies  of  felicity 
which  is  adapted  to  each  nian  in  particular. 

In  what  then  does  hai^inefs  confift  ?  impatiently  exclaim* 
ed  one  of  our  company.  How  wretched  is  the  lot  of  mortals, 
if,  inceflantly  compelled  to  purfue  happinefs,  they  are  ig- 
norant of  the  path  they  ought  to  choofe  !-~Alas,  replied  l^i- 
locles,  they  are  fnrely  much  to  be  pitied.  Caft  your  eyes 
around  you  ;  m  every  place,  in  every  condition  of  life,  you 
will  hear  only  oomplaints  and  lamentations,  and  only  behold 
men  tormented  with  the  defire  of  happinefs,  and  by  paffions 
which  prevent  their  attaining  it ;  un&tisfied  by  pleafure, 
without  fortitude  under  fuflerings,  almoft  equally  opprefled 
by  difappointment  and  enjoyment,  inceiTantly  murmuring  at 
their  lot,  and  unable  to  quit  a  life  the  burdea  of  which  they 
find  infupportable. 

Was  it,  then,  merely  to  cover  the  earth  with  miferaUe 
creatures,  that  the  human  race  was  created  ?  and  do  the  gods 
take  a  cruel  pleafure  in  perfecuting  fuch  a  feeble  race  of 
beiQgs  as  we  are  ?  To  this  I  can  never  aflent :  our  reproaches 
are  due  to  ourfelves  atone*  Let  us  inquire  what  idea  wc 
entertain  of  happinefs*    Is  it  not  that  of  a  date,  in  whidl^ 


*'  d  Plat  in  Geofrg- 1.  i.  p.  451-  Clem. 
Alex.  9tron.  lib.  4.  p.  574*  Athen. 
lib.  15.  tiip.  14*  ^  694.  StoU  ferm. 
loi.  p.  5S^ 

«  Ap.  FiM.  de  Leg.  lib.  %.  t.  li.  p. 
66l.    Ap.  Axiftot.  de  R2&ec  lib.  x- 

7 


cap.  5.  t.  ih  p.  s%%, 

*  Platarch  mentioni  one  Scopat  ,of 
Theflklf  ,  who  made  happioela  confift 
in  foperfhittx.  (la  Cat.  t.  i.  p.  346, 
E.) 
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Otar  defir^i  perpetually  reviving,  fhall  be  continiiallj  fatiaN 
ed  ;  which  fliall  be  diverfified  according  to  the  difference  of 
inclinations,  and  the  duration  of  which  it  (hall  be  in  our 
power  to  prolong  at  pleafure  ^  ?  But  the  eternal  order  of 
nature  muft  be  changed  before  fuch  a  fiate  can  be  the  lot  of 
any  HBK^rtal.  Thus,  to  defi;-e  happinefs  which  ihall  fie  un« 
changeable,  and  without  anj  nckixture  of  alloj^  is  to  deiire 
what  cannot  exift  ;  but  what,  for  that  very  reafon,  more  ex- 
cites  our  wiihes,  fince  nothing  appears  to  us  more  defirable, 
than  to  triumph  over  obftacles  which  are^  or  which  appear^ 
infltrmountable. 

Invariable  laws,  too  profound  for  our  feeble  refearches  td 
explain,  decree  that  good  fliall  be  uninterruptedly  mingled 
with  evil^  in  the  general  fyftem  of  nature ;  and  that  the  be<« 
ings  which  make  a  part  of  this  great  whole,  which,  as  a 
whole,  is  fo  admirable,  but  fo  incomprehenflble^  and  fome-* 
times  fo  terrifying,  in  its  parts,  fliall  partake  of  this  mixture, 
and  ex^rience  continual  viciflitudes.  On  this  condition  has 
Hie  been  bellowed  on  us.  From  the  moment  in  which  we 
receive  it  we  are  condemned  to  a  continual  alternation  of  good 
and  evil,  pleafures  and  pains.  If  you  inquire  the  reafon  of 
» this  our  unhappy  lot,  fome  will  perhaps  anfwer,  that  the  gods 
intend  to  beftow  on  us  real  good^  and  not  pleafures ;  that  they 
only  grant  us  the  latter  to  conipel  us  to  receive  the  former ; 
and  that,  to  the  greater  part  of  mortals,  the  fum  total  of  good 
would  be  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  evil,  if  they  were 
wife  enough  to  refer  to  the  former  the  agreeable  fenfations 
th^y  experience,  and  the  moments  they  enjoy  which  are  ex-* 
empt  from  trouble  and  difquietude.  Such  a  fyftem  may 
fbmeMmes  fufpend  our  murmurs,  but  the  caufe  of  them  will 
ever  remain ;  for>  in  fad,  pain  and  nrifery  exift  on  earth,  and 
confdme  the  days  of  th^  greater  part  of  men ;  and  even  though 
only  one  fingle  mortal  fliould  fuffer,  and  though  he  fliould  fu& 
^  -   • 

f  Plat.  d«  Leg.  lib.  ft  t  ii.  P.  66x. 
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fer  but  for  a  finglc  moment  during  his  whole  life,  ftill  thtt 
moment  of  pain  would  be  to  ns  the  moft  incomprehenfiUe  and 
diftreiling  of  mjfteries. 

What  then  is  the  refolt  of  thefe  refleaions  ?  Oaght  we  to 
plunge  Uindlj  into  the  torrent  which  hurries  awaj  aflt  in- 
fenfiblj  deftroys  all  beings ;  to  prefent  ourfelves  without  k« 
fiftance,  and  as  yidims  of  fatalitj,  to  the  evib  by  which  wo 
are  menaced ;  and  to  renounce,  in  fine,  that  hope  which  i^ 
the  greateft,  and  even  the  onlj  good  the  greater  part  of  our. 
fellow-mortals  can  experience  ?  Certainlj  not.  I  wiih  that 
yau  ihould  be  happy,  but  fo  far  only  as  it  is  permitted  you 
to  be.  I  wi(h  you  not  that  chimerical  happineOi  the  hope  of 
which  is  the  fource  of « the  mifery  of  the  human  race,  but  a 
happinefs  fuited  to  our  prefent  condition,  and  the  more  folid, 
fince  it  is  in  our  power  to  render  it  independent  of  men  and 
of  events* 

The  attainment  of  this  is  fometimes  facilitated  by  the  na« 
tural  difpofition  ;  and  we  may  even  fay,  that  certain  minds 
are  only  happy  becaufe  they  were  bom  happy.  Others  can-» 
not  ftruggle  at  once  againft  their  difpofition  and  external  ab- 
ilacles,  without  long  and  unintermitted  applicati<Mi  of  mind  ; 
for,  faid  an. ancient  philofopher,  **  the  gods  fell  us  happine& 
for  labouri  which  is  its  price'."  Bat  this  mental  labour  re-  ' 
quires  not  more  efforts  than  the  projefts  and  exertion  by  which 
we  are  inceflantly  agitated ;  and  which,  after  aU,  have  only 
for  their  objed  an  imaginary  happmefs. 

Philoclesy  having  thus  fpoken,  remained  filent.  He  had 
not,  he  faid,  fufficient  leifurci « nor  fufficient  abilities,  to  re- 
duce into  a  fyftem  the  obfervations  he  had  made  on  fo  im«. 
portant  a  fubjed.  Deign  at  leaft,  (laid  Philotas,  to  oommu* 
nicate  to  us,  without  toa  fcrupuloufly  regarding  order  or  con- 
nexion, thofe  which  may  accidentally  fuggeft  themfelves  ta 
you.     Condefcend  to  inform  us  by  what  means  you  have  at- 

^  Epicharm.  ap*  Xcsoph.  Meaior.  lib.  %,  p.  737* 
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tained  to  this  ftate,  at  which  jou  cannot  have  arrived  hut  af- 
ter a  long  fttcceffion  of  experiments  and  errors. 

0  Philocles  I  exclaimed  the  youth  Ljfis  ;  the  zephjrs  feem 
to  fport  among  the  branches  of  this  plane  tree,  the  air  is  filled 
with  the  odours  of  the  flowers  that  haften  to  difclofe  their 
beauties,  thefe  vines  begin  to  entwine  their  tender  branches 
around  the  myrtles  which  thej  will  quit  no  more  ;  the  flocks 
that  bound  in  the  meadows,  the  birds  that,  chant  their  loves, 
the  inftruments  that  refound  through  the  valleys,  all  things 
that  I  fee  and  hear,  fill  me  with  delight  and  tranfport.  Ah, 
Fhilodes !  we  were  created  for  happineCi :  I  feel  that  we 
were,  in  the  delicious  and  heartfelt  emotions  which  I  ezpe* 
rience.  If  you  are  acquabted  with  the  art  of  perpetuating 
thefe,  it  is  a  crime  to  conceal  it  from  us  under  the  veil  of 
myftery. 

You  remind  me,  replied  Philocles,  of  the  early  years  of 
sny  life,  I  ftiU  regret  the  time  when,  like  you,  I  refigned 
myfelf  with  enthufiafm  to  the  imprei&ons  I  received*  NsU 
ture,  to  which  I  was  y^t  unaccuftomed,  appeared  to  my  eyes 
arrayed  in  indefcribable  charms  ;  and  my  foul,  new  to  every 
pleafurable  fenfatlon,  feemed  ardently  alive  to  the  moft  deli* 
cious  fenfibility, 

1  was  yet  unacquainted  with  men,  and  imagined  I  found  in 
their  words  and  aftions  that  innocence  and  fimplicity  which 
reigned  in  my  own  heart.  I  believed  them  all  juft,  fincere, 
capable  of  friendihip,  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  what  I  in 
reality  was.  Above  all,  I  believed  that  they  were  humane  1 
for  experience  is  efpeciaUy  neceflary  to  convince  us  that  they 
are  not  fo. 

Under  this  delufion  I  entered  imto  the  world.  The  polite- 
nefs  for  which  th^^cieties  of  Athens  are  diftinguiflied,  iht 
expreflions  which  the  defire  of  pleafing  infpires  \  thofe  effii- 
flons  of  the  hetirt  which  cbft  fo  little  and  flatter  fo  much-^ 


^  pkt.  de  Leg.  lib.  z,  t.  ti.  p.  64s. 
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all  thefe  deceitful  ezternals  had  but  too  maoj  charms  for  :i 
man  who  had  not  yet  prored  their  real  worth.  I  np^et  feduc- 
tion  half  waj  ;  and,  attributing  to  agreeable  conhe^ons  the 
fentiments  and  claims  of  friendfliip,  gave  mjfelf  up  without 
referve  to  the  pleafure  of  loving  and  being  beloved.  The 
pretended  friends  I  thus  made  choice  of,  without  a  prudent 
examination,  opcafioned  me  much  injurj,  and  abandoned  me, 
fome  from  intereft,  and  others  from  jealouf/  and  ficklenefs* 
The  furprife  and  grief  I  felt,  fowrced  ray  eyes  to  overflow  with 
tears.  At  length,  having  experienced  every  kind  of  injuftioe 
and  perfidy,  I  faw  myfelf  coilft rained,  after  repeated  flrug- 
gles,  to  renounce  that  confidence  fo  dear  to  my  heart,  which 
I  had  indifcriminately  repofed  in  all  mankind  K  This  facri* 
fice  coft  me  more  than  any  other  I  made  in  my  life ;  I  &jI\ 
Ihudder  at  the  remembrance  of  it :  fo  violent  were  my  feel* 
ings,  that  they  hurried  me  into  the  oppofite  extreme  ^.  I 
hardened  my  heart,  cheriflied  diilruft  and  hatred  with  a  kind 
pf  favage  pleafure,  and  lived  a  wretched  life.  At  length  I 
flailed  to  miud  that,  among  the  multitude  of  opinions  that  are 
entertained  coneerning  the  nahire  of  happinefs,  fome  who  are 
held  in  greater  efteem  for  their  wifdom  than  others,  teach 
that  it  cOnfifts  in  pleafure,  or  in  the  pradice  of  virtue,  and 
fhe  exercife  of  an  enlightened  reafon  ^  I  determined,  there.* 
fore,  to  feek  mine  in  pleafure. 

I  ihall  fupprels  the  particulars  of  the  extravagance  pf  my 
youth,  to'haften  to  the  moment  that  brought  them  to  a  pe- 
riod. Being  in  Sicily,  I  went  to  vifit  one  of  the  priacipal 
inhabitants  of  Syracufe,  who  was  fpoken  of  as  the  happiefk 
man  of  his  time.  His  appearance  (hocked  me;  though  he 
was  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  had  every  appearance  of  de- 
jcrepitude.  He  was  furrounded  by  muficians,  who  wearied 
him  with  celebrating  his  virtues  ;  aod  beautiful  female  flave$| 

.    i  Ariftot.  de  Rhct.  lib.  2.  cap.  i%,  \     1  Ariftot.  Eadein.  Ijb.  x.  C9p.  X.  t* 
p.  564.  lii,  p.  X95. 

,    1^  ?Ut.  in  Ph^don.  t.  x.  p.  89.  | 
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who  by  their  4a&ce9  kindled  in  his  ejes,  at  ioterrals,  a  gloomy 
and  dying  fire.  When  we  were  alone,  I  iaid  to  hisQ,  I  con- 
gratulate yott :  yon  have  difcorered  the  rare  fecret  of  per- 
peCoaUy  retaining  with  you  pleafure,  who,  though  So  fugi- 
tive to  others,  is  with  yon  a  conftant  gueft.— Pleafure  a  con- 
llant  gueft  with  me  !  replied  he,  in  a  rage  ,  i  know  it  not :  I 
iiiflfer  all  the  defpair  which  the  abfienoe  of  it  occafions.  This 
is  the  only  featiment  which  remains  with  me,  and  whidi  will 
fixm  complete  the  defimfiion  of  a  body  overwhelmed  with 
pain  and  evils*  I  endeavoured  to  infpire  him  with  fortitude; 
but  I  found  that  his  mind  was  degraded  and  brutiib,  without 
principles,  and  without  refources.  I  afterwards  learned  that 
be  had  never  bluflied  at  the  afts  of  injuflice  he  had  commit- 
ted, and  that  he  every  day  wafted  the  fortune  of  his  children 
with  foolifh  profufioQ* 

The  example  of  this  man,  and  the  difguft  which  I  on  di£- 
jferent  occafions  experienced,  delivered  me  from  the  intoxica- 
tion in  which  I  bad  for  fome  years  lived,  and  determined  me 
to  ficek  tranquillity  in  the  praflice  of  virtue,  and  the  exercife 
of  my  reaion.  I  cultivated  both  with  ardour  ;  but  I  was  a- 
gain  on  the  point  of  going  to  the  oppofite  exireme*  The  too 
great  auflerity  of  my  virtue  fometimes  filled  me  with  indig- 
.nation  againft  fociety  ^  and,  from  a  too  rigid  attachment  to 
what  I  efteemed  reafon,  I  was  inclined  to  efteem  fdl  objeAs 
as  indifferent.  An  accidental  event  freed  me  from  both  thefe 
errors* 

I  became  acquainted,  at  Thebes,  with  adifciple  of  Socrates, 
wbofe  probity  I  had  heard  much  extolled.  I  was  ftruck  with 
the  fublimity  of  his  principles,  as  well  as  with  the  regularity 
of  his  oondiiA*  But  he  had  gradually  introduced  fo  much 
fuperftition  and  fanaticifm  into  the  virtue  he  inculcated,  tbtt 
be  might  be  reproached  with  permitting  in  himlelf  ap  frailty^ 
nor  aQowittg  any  iodulynce  for  others.  He  became  pcevifb, 
fufpicious,  and  often  unjuft ;  the  qualities  of  bis  heart  were 
t&eeme^^  but  his  company  v:z3  generally  avoided. 
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A  ihort  time  after,  being  at  Delphi,  at  the  celebratioii  of 
the  Pythian  games,  I  perceived,  in  a  gloomy  allej,  a  man 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  perfon  of  great  knowledge 
and  intelligence.  He  appeared  to  me  oyerwhelmed  with  cha- 
grin. I  have  dijffipated,  faid  he  to  me,  bj  the  exertions  of 
reafon,  the  illufion  of  all  things  in  Kfe.  I  was  bom  with  all 
the  advantages  that  can  flatter  vanitj ;  but,  inftead  of  enjoy- 
ing them,  I  wiflied  to  analjfe  them  ;  and,  from  that  moment, 
riches,  birth,  and  perfonal  graces,  appeared  to  me  onlj  as  vaia 
titles,  which  chance  had  diftributed  among  men.  I  attained 
to  the  firft  offices  of  magiftracy  in  the  republic  ;  but  was  dif- 
^fted  with  the  difficulty  I  found  in  doing  good,  and  the  eafe 
with  which  it  was  in  my  power  to  do  mifchief*  I  fought 
glory  in  battle,  and  dyed  my  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  un- 
fortunate, till  I  (huddered  at  my  barbarous  fury.  I  culti- 
vated the  fciences  and  arts  :  Philofophy  filled  me  with  doubts; 
I  found  in  eloquence  only  the  perfidious  art  of  deceiving  men ; 
and  in  poetry,  mufic,  and  painting,  only  the  puerile  arts  of 
amufing  them.  I  afpired  to  obtain  the  efteem  of  the  public; 
but,  feeing  around  me  a  multitude  of  hypocrites,  who,  by 
their  pretences  to  virtue,  fecured  its  applaufe  without  danger 
of  deteftion,  I  grew  carelefs  of  the  public  and  its  efteem.. 
Nothing  was  now  left  me  but  a  life  deprived  of  every  charm, 
aAuated  by  no  motive,  and  which  was  only  a  tedious  repcti* 
tion  of  the  fame  adions  and  the  fame  wants. 

Wearied  of  my  exiftence,  I  travelled  into  diftant  countries. 
The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  at  the  firft  view,  filled  me  with 
aftonilhraent ;  but,  immediately  after,  I  compared  the  pride 
of  the  monarchs  who  had  ereAed  them  to  that  of  a  pifmire 
whb  (hould  heap  up  fome  grains  of  fand  in  a  pathway,  to 
leave  to  pofterity  fome  traces  of  his  paflage.  The  great  king 
of  Ferfia  gave  me  a  place  at  his  court,  and  his  fubjefts  fell 
proftrate  at  my  fieet.  Their  excefti^e  meannefs  only  flio'wed 
me  the  exfcefs  of  their  ingratitude.  I  returned  to  my  coun- 
%tj^  neither  admiring  nor  efteeming  any  thing ;  and,  by  a*fa- 
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tal  ccmfeqUence,  no  longer  capable  of  lovbg  any  thing.  Whexi 
I  became  fenfible  of  my  error,  it  was  no  longer  in  my  power 
to  remedy  it :  but,  though  I  do  not  feel  a  very  lively  affec- 
tion for  my  fellow  men,  I  wifli  my  example  may  prove  a 
leffim  to  you  ;  for  from  you  I  have  nothing  to  fear^  fince  I 
have  never  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  render  you  any  fervice* 
When  I  was  in  Egypt,  I  was  acquainted  with  a  prielf,  who, 
after  having  paffed  his  life  in  gloomy  refearches,  endeavour* 
ing  to  penetrate  the  origin  and  end  of  all  things,  faid  to  me^ 
with  a  iigh,  Woe  to  him  who  Ihall  attempt  to  lift  up  the 
veil  of  nature  !  And  I  will  fay.  Woe  to  the  man  who  ihall 
draw  afide  the  veil  of  fociety  !  woe  to  him  who  ihall  refufe 
to  yield  to  that  theatrical  illufion  which  our  prejudices  and 
necei&ties  have  diffufed  over  all  objefts  !  Soon  ihall  his  foul, 
enfeebled  and  languifiiing,  find  itfelf  plunged  in  the  abyfs  of 
nihnityy  the  moil  dreadful  of  all  puniihments.  At  thefe 
words,  tears  fell  from  his  eyqs,  and  he  haftened  to  conceal 
bimfelf  in  the  neighbouring  foreil. 

You  know  with  what  precaution  veffels  ihun  thofe  rocks 
which  have  occafioned  the  (hipwreck  of  the  firil  navigators. 
Thus,  in  my  travels,  I  endeavoured  to  derive  advantage  from 
the  errors  of  my  fellow  mortals.  From  them  I  learned,  what 
I  might  have  been  taught  by  the  leail  reflefiion,  but  what 
can  never  be  properly  known  but  by  experience — that  the 
excefs  of  reafon  and  virtue  is  almoit  as  dangerous  as  excels 
in  pleafures  ^  ;  that  nature  has  given  us  propenfities  which 
it  is  as  dangerous  to  extinguiih  as  to  exhauit  by  inordinate 
gratification  ;  that  fociety  had  claims  to  my  fervices,  and  that 
I  ought  to  labour  to  acquire  its  eileem ;  in  fine,  that,  to  ar- 
rive at  this  defirable  end,  which  inceffantly  ihowed  itfelf  and 
fled  before  me,  it  was  my  duty  to  calm  that  inquietude  which 
i  felt  in  my  foul,  and  which  continually  drew  it  out  of  it- 

m 

r  * 

^  Ariftot.  de  'Mor.  lib.  %.  ca^.  9.  t.  21.  p.  H^, 
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.  I  had  never  fiodled  the.  (yvaptoms  of  this  zn^tetode.    I 

ferceived  that,  in  aaimals^  it  was  limited  to  the  prefervation 

ml  life^  and  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies  ^  but  thstt  in  man 

it  iobfifted  after  iatisfjing  of  the  firii  defircs,  and  that  among 

enlightened  nations  it  was  nu>re  powerful  and  tyrannical  than 

aoiDng  ignorant  people,  it  is  therefore  the  Inxury  of  thoughts 

and  defires  that  poifons  onr  exiftence;  it  is  that  iniatiaUe 

kuiurj  that  is  tormented  in  idlenefs  ;  that^  to  maintaia  itCel^ 

feeds  on  oni:  paiHons,  and  irritates  them  iocefintlj,  thovgh 

at  gathers  from  them  bnly  difagreeable  fruits*     But  whj 

ihould  we  not  fnmifh  it  nith  more  falutar j  aliments  ?  Why 

ftoidd  we  not  coniider  that  agitation  which  we  experience 

even  in  die  f^fUiety  oE  pleafures  and  enjoyments,  as  a  motion 

imprefled  by  nature  on  onr  hearts^  to  force  them  to  approach 

each  other,  and  find  their  tranquillity  in  mutnal  union  i 

O  humanity !  fublime  and  generous  inclination !  which  aiw 

mouAceft  thyfelf  in  our  infancy  by  the  traftfports  of  tender* 

ne&  and  fimplicity ;  in  youth,  by  the  temerity  of  a  Uind 

confidence ;  and  through  the  whole  courfe  of  our  liyes,  by 

the  readinefs  widi  which  we  contraft  uew  conneftioaa  !     O 

Toice  of  Nature,  which  reibnndeft.from  one  end  of  the  vni* 

trer/e  to  the  other,  which  filled  us  with  remorfe  when  we  op^ 

pvefs  our  fellow  creatures,  and  infpireft  us  with  the  pufcft 

pieaiiire  when  we  adminifter  to  them  comfort !    O  Love  !  O 

Vriendfliip  I  O  Beneficence  I  inexhaufiiUe  fonrces  of  ddieioos 

j^afures  :  men  are  only  unhappy  becaufe  they  refufe  to  liften 

1K>  you.     O  ye  gods,  authors  of  theie  moft  valuable  benefits  t 

inftlnft  might,  no  doubt,  by  bringing  together  beings  over* 

whelmed  with  wants  and  evils,  have  afforded  a  trai^ent  fup. 

port  to  their  weaknefs  :  but  infinite  goodne&  like  yours  coold 

alone  have  Sormed  the  plan  of  uniting  us  by  the  charm  of 

fentiment;  and  diffofing  over  thofe  extenfive  aflbciattons  which 

cover  the  earth,  a  warmth  capable  of  eternixing  their  dura* 

tion. 

Yet,  inflead  of  chofiHiiog  this  facred  fire,  we  fufier  frx- 

'  voloua  diffcniions  and  mean  intereft  continually  to  damp  its 
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^me.  If  we  Ihould  be  told  that  two  firangers^  call  }>j  chance 
<m  a  defert  ifland,  had  found  in  the  fociety  of  each  other  a 
pleafure  which  indemnified  them  for  being  fecluded  from  the 
reft  of  the  world  1  if  we  fbould  be  told  that  there  exifls  a  familj 
entirelj  occupied  in  firengthening  the  ties  of  co^fanguinitj  bj 
the  bonds  of  friendflxip  i  if  we  Aiould  be  told  that  there  exifis,  in 
focne  corner  of  the  earth,  a  p^ofde  who  know  no  other  law 
than  that  of  loving  each  oth^r,  nor  aay  other  crime  than  that 
of  being  wanting  in  mutual  afieAion ;  who  would  think  of 
commiferating  the  lot  of  the  ^wo  ihipwrecked  friends  ?  who 
would  not  wiih  to  appertain  to  that  family?  who  would  not 
djcfire  to  flj  to  that  happy  climate  ?  O  mortals,  ignpraot  and 
unworthy  of  your  deftiny  !  to  obtain  happineffi,  it  is  not  ne- 
cefifary  to  profs  the  feas ;  it  may  \ie  fou^  in  all  conditions  of 
life,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  within  yourfelves,  arouoi 
you,  aJud  wherever  you  mutually  love. 

This  law  of  nature,  too  much  difregarded  by  our  philofo- 
phers,  was  not  negle&ed  by  the  legiflator  of  a  powerful  na- 
tion. X  enophon,  fpeaking  to  me  on  a  certain  occafion  of  the 
education  of  the  Ferfian  youth,  told  me  that,  in  their  public 
fchools,  a  tribunal  was  inftituted  before  which  they  canoie  mu- 
tually to  accufe  each  other  of  their  faults  i  and  that  ingrati- 
tude was  puniihed  by  it  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  He  adde^ 
that  under  the  name  of  ungrateful,  the  Ferfians  included  all 
thofe  who  were  guilty  of  ofiences  towards  the  gods,  thair  xe- 
latives,  their  country,  or  their  friends  i^.  This  law  is  ad- 
mirable ;  fince  it  not  only  enjoins  the  pra&ice  of  all  our  do- 
ties,  but  likewife  renders  them  amiable  by  afcending  to  their 
origin.  In  fad,  if  they  cannot  be  tranfgrefled  without  our 
becoming  ungrateful,  it  follows,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  fulfil 
them  from  a  motive  of  gratitude ;  and  thence  refults  this  no- 
ble and  beneficial  principle,  that  we  ought  only  to  aft  from 
fentiment. 

*.  Xcaoph.  de  Infiit.  p.  4* 
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But  this  doArine  is  not  to  be  held  forth  to  thofe  who^  hnr* 

Tied  awaj  by  violent  paffions,  acknowledge  no  reftraint ;  nor 
to  thofe  frigid  minds  who,  concentred  in  themfelves,  feel  only 
their  own  perfonal  griefs.  The  former  are  to  be  pitied ;  thej 
are  made  more  for  the  happinefs  of  others  than  their  omm. 
We  might  perhaps  be  tempted  to  envy  the  lot  of  the  latter  ; 
for,  if  we  could  join  with  fortune  and  health  a  profound  in- 
^fference  for  our  fellow- creatures,  which  yet  fliould  be  diC- 
gnifed  «nder  the  appearance  of  regard,  we  fliould  obtain  a 
bappinefs  founded  alone  on  the  moderate  pleafures  of  fenfe, 
and  which  perhaps  would  be  lefs  fubjed  to  cruel  viciffitudcs. 
Snt  doe9  it  depend  on  ourfelves  to  be  indifferent  ?  If  we  had 
been  deftined  to  }ive  in  folitude  on  Mount  Caucafus,  or  in  the 
defeats  of  Africa,  perhaps  Nature  would  not  have  given  us  a 
heart  of  fenfibility ;  but,  had  flie  bellowed  it  on  us,  rather 
than  not  have  loved,  we  fliould  have  endeavoured  to  fix  our 
afieftion,  and  exercife  our  benevolence,  on  tigers  and  on 
(tones. 

We  are  therefore  enforced  to  fubmit  to  our  deftiny ;  and, 
fince  our  heart  requires  to  be  expanded,  far  from  feeking  to 
confine  it  within  itfelf,  let  us  increafe,  if  poflible,  the  warmth 
and  adivity  of  its  motions  ;  and,  by  giving  them  a  proper 
direftion,  prevent  its  wanderings. 

I  do  not  propofe  my  example  as  a  rule ;  but  you  have 
wiflied  to  be  informed  of  the  fyftem  of  my  life.  It  was  by  . 
fiudying  the  law  of  the  Perfians  ;  by  drawing  dofer  and  clofer 
the  ties  which  unite  us  with  the  gods,  our  relatives,  our 
country,  and  our  friends  s  that  I  have  found  the  fecret  of  at 
once  fulfilling  the  duties  of  my  condition,  and  fatisfying  the 
defires  of  my  foul.  Thus  alfo  was  it  that  I  learned,  that  the 
more  we  live  for  others,  the  more  we  live  for  ourfelves  ^« 

Philocles  then  enlarged  on  the  neceflity  of  calling  to  the  aid 
of  our  reafon  and  virtue  an  authority  that  may  fupport  their 

®  Flat.  q>iiL  9.  t,  iii.  p.  35?. 
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ttdakneb*  He  ihowed  to  what  a  degree  of  power  the  foul 
majr  raife  itfelf ;  which,  cotifidering  all  the  events  of  life  as 
So  many  laws  that  have  emanated  from  the  greateft  and  wifeft 
of  legfflators,  is  obliged  to  ftruggle  either  againft  misfortune 
or  profperitj.  Tou  will  be  ufeful  to  men,  added  he,  if  jour 
pietjr  be  only  the  fruit  of  refle&ion  ;  but  if  jou  are  fo  happj 
as  to  have  it  become  a  fentiment,  jou  will  feel  a  more  delight- 
ful pleafure  in  the  good  jou  fhall  do  unto  thedi,  and  more  con- 
Iblation  under  the  injuftice  thej  may  make  jou  fuffer«^ 

He  was  continuing  to  explain  thefe  truths,  when  he.  was 
interrupted  bj  a  Cretan  jouth,  one  of  our  friends,  named 
Demophon,  who  had  for  fome  time  aiTumed  the  title  of  Phi- 
lofopber.  He  fuddenlj  joined  us  ;  and  inveighed  againft  re- 
ligious opinions  with  fo  much  heat  and  contempt,  that  Phi- 
locles  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  endeavour  to  bring  hinx 
to  a  jufter  manner  of  thinking.  But  I  (hall  referve  that  pare 
of  the  converfation  in  which  this  fubjed  was  difcuiTed  for  the 
following  chapter. 

The  ancient  wifdom  of  nations,  refumed  Philocles,  has,  if 
I  maj  fo  fpeak,  confounded  among  the  objeds  of  public  wor- 
Ihip,  both  the  gods,  the  authors  of  our  exiftence,  and  our  pa- 
rents from  whom  we  derive  life.  Our  duties  with  regard  to 
both  are  clofelj  connefled  in  the  codes  of  legiflators,  the  writ- 
ings of  philofophers,  and  the  ufages  of  nations. 

Hence  that  facred  cuftom  of  the  Pifidians,  who  at  their  re- 
pafis  begin  with  libations  in  honour  of  their  parents  p  ;  and 
hence  that  beautiful  thought  of  Plato— If  the  Divinitj  accepts 
the  incenfe  which  jou  offer  to  the  ftatues  bj  which  he  is  re- 
prefented,  how  much  more  venerable,  both  in  his  ejes  and 
jours,  muft  thofe  monuments  of  him  appear  that  he  has  pre- 
ferved  in  jour  houfes ;  that  father,  that  mother^  thofe  an- 
ceftors,  formerlj  the  living  images  of  his  authoritj,  and  now 
the  obje£b  of  his  fpecial  prote&ion  ^ !  Doubt  it  not ;  he  will 

P  Stok  Serm.  4a.  p.  %$%.  \ .    *^  PUt.  de  Leg.  lib.  zz.  t  ii.  p«  951. 
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beftow  his  favour  on  thofe  who  honour  them,  anj  pxknifh 
Oofe  who  ncgleft  or  infult  them^  Do  they  ad  unjuflly  bj 
you  ;  before  you  make  public  your  Complaints,  recoiled  th<; 
ebferratioft  of  the  fage  Pittacas  to  a  young  man  who  had  com- 
ifteaced  a  profecution  againft  his  father—*'  If  you  are  in  the 
wrongs  you  will  be  condemned  ;  and  if  you  are  in  the  rights 
you  deferve  to  he  fo». 

But  it  furely  cannot  be  neceflary  to  infifl  on  the  reTef'ence 
we  owe  to  our  parents ;  I  (hall  rather  choofe  to  i>oint  out  to 
yout  atten^on  the  powerful  charm  which  nature  has  anne:ted 
to  the  inclinations  neceflary  to  our  happinefs. 

In  infancy,  when  all  is  fimplicity,  becaufe  all  is  truth,  the 
lore  of  our  parents  and  relatives  is  expreffed  in  tranfports, 
which  become  indeed  enfeebled  when  the  tafte  for  pleafures 
and  independence  infinuates  itfelf  into  our  fouls  ;  but  the 
principle  which  produced  them  is  with  difficulty  eztinguifli- 
ed.  Even  in  thofe  families  in  which  it  is  confined  to  a  cer« 
tain  degree  of  refped,  it  mani&fls  itfelf  by  figns  of  indulgence 
or  attention^  which  it  is  believed  all  who  are  united  by  the 
ties  of  blood  owe  to  each  other ;  and  by  returns  of  f riendihip^ 
which  the  leafl  opportunities  may  facilitate  :  it  is  alfo  appa- 
rent even  in  thofe  which  are  torn  by  cruel  difTenfions  ;  for  fk^ 
zuily  hatreds  only  become  fo  violent,  becaufe  they  are  the  ef* 
fed  of  confidence  betrayed,  or  love  difappointed  in  its  hopes '. 
For  which  reafon  it  is  not  folely  by  the  reprefeutation  of  im- 
petuous and  irregular  paffions,  that  tragedy  feeks  to  excite 
our  emotions ;  ihe  frequently  exhibits  to  us  ftruggles  of  af- 
ft&iotk  between  relatives  fufifering  under  misfortune;  and 
thefe  fcenes  never  fail  to  draw  tears  from  thofe  who  are  moil 
capable  of  hearing  and  underftanding  the  voice  of  Nature. 

I  render  dianks  to  the  gods  that  my  daughter  has  alwaj? 

lifiened  to  this  mild  and  perfuafive  voiee.     I  rendet  thanks 

- 

'  Ap.  Stobi  Scrni.  77.  p.  454,  &c     |      «  Arittofc.  lib.  7,  cap.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  433* 
*  W.  ibid.  p.  456*  I 
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to  Xhtmp  that  I  hare  always  borrowed  its  accents  when  I  liavt 
wiihed  to  in(lra£k  her  in  her  duties  ;  that  I  have  ever  ihowB 
nuTfelf  to  her  as  a  fincere,  compaffionate,  and  incormptible 
friend,  more  interefted  than  heffelf  in  her  benefit  and  improve- 
ment, and  efpeciaHj  animpeachablj  juft.  It  is  the  latter 
quality  that  has  produced  the  greateft  effeft  on  her  tainik 
When  I£aiene  perceived  that  I,  in  fome  meafure,  fubmitted  to 
htt  dawning  reafon  the  decifions  of  mj  own  judgment,  flie 
learned  to  cheriih  a  proper  efteem  for  faerfelf;  and  became 
eoniirmed  in  the  opinion  that  mj  «ge  and  experience  had 
pven  her  of  the  fuperioritjof  my  difcernment  and  knowledgi^ 
laftead  of  claiming  her  affe&ion  as  a  duty,  I  endeavoured  t^ 
merit  it;  and  -carefully  avoided  imitating  the  tonduA  o£  thorfe 
fathers  and  benefaAors,  who,  by  the  haughtinefii  with  which 
they  require  grateful  acknowledgment,  excite  ingratitude. 

I  have  Aiferved  the  fame  condud  towards  Leocippe  her 
mother*  I  have  never  fo  relied  on  the  confcioufnefs  of  the 
affedion  I  ^tertain  for  her  in  my  hearty  as  to  negled  thofe 
attentions  by  which  it  is  manifefted.  When  I  fiiH  knew  her, 
I  wiihed  to  pleafe  her ;  and  when  I  became  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  her,  I  ftiU  wiihed  to  pleafe.  When  our  union 
firft  took  place,  flie  bluihed  to  exercife  in  my  houfe  the  au-i 
thority  which  the  care  of  a  family  rendered  it  neceflary  ihe 
Ihoald  exert  ^  ;  ihe  now  cherifhes  it,  becaufe  ihe  has  received 
it  from  my  hand :  fo  delightful  k  it  to  depend  on  the  ohje&  " 
we  love,  to  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  guided  by  it,  and  to  facrifice 
to  it  all  our  inclinations.  Thefe  facrifices,  which  we  mutual*, 
ly  make,  diffufe  an  inexpreflible  charm  over  all  our  enjoy- 
ments 'y  when  they  are  perceived,  they  have  received  their  re« 
ward;  and  when  they  are  not,  they  appear  ftill  more  delicioas. 

A  fucceffion  of  ufeful  and  varied  occupations  employ  our 
time,  and  our  days  glide  away  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 
We  enjoy  in  peace  the  happinefs  that  reigns  around  us  ;  and 

^  Xeooph.  Mcmor.  lib.  5«  p.  840. 
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the  onlj  regtet  I  experience  is,  that  I  am  tib  longer  able  to 
render  to  my  country  the  fervices  that  I  have  rendered  it  in 
my  youth. 

To  love  our  country  *  is  to  exert  our  utmoft  powers  to 
render  it  formidable  abroad,  and  to  prefA-ve  it  in  peace  at 
borne.  ViSories  or  advantageous  treaties  acquire  it  the  re* 
{pe€t  of  foreign  nations  ^  $  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  and 
of  manners  can  alone  enfure  internal  tranquillity:  while, 
therefore,  we  oppofe  the  enemies  of  the  date  with  generals 
and  able  negociators,  we  muft  alfo  oppofe  licentiou&efs  and 
vice,  which  tend  to  deftroy  every  thing,  by  the  laws  and  by 
virtue,  which  can  alone  reftore  what  thefe  have  corrupted  ; 
and  hence  thofe  numerous  duties  which  are  equally  eflential 
and  indifpenfible  to  each  dafs  of  citizens,  and  each  citizen  in* 
dividually. 

O  you  who  are  the  objefl  of  thefe  refle&ions  !  yon  for 
whofe  fake  I  now  regret  that  I  pofTefs  not  fufiicient  eloquence 
to  addrels  you  in  a  ftyle  equal  to  my  fubjeA,  on  truths,  the 
force  of  which  1  ftrongly  feel !  you,  in  fine,  in  Vbofe  breads 
I  would  wifli  to  enkindle  every  praife-worthy  afledion,  be« 
caufe  you  would  thereby  become  more  happy — ever  remem- 
ber that  your  country  has  unlimited  and  facred  claims  to  your 
talents,  your  virtues,  your  fentiments,  and  your  adions ; 
that,  whatever  your  condition  may  be,  you  are  only  fcddicrs 
on  guard,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  watch,  and  fly  to  the  afliftance  of 
your  country  when  menaced  by  the  fmalleft  danger. 

To  acquit  yourfelves  of  a  duty  fo  exalted,  it  is  not  fufficient 
that  you  difcharge  with  integrity  and  fidelity  the  employ- 
ments flie  may  confide  to  you,  that  you  defend  her  laws,  dif- 
cern  and  promote  her  interefis,  nor  even  that  you  flied  your 


•  .The  Greeks  employed  every  ex- 
|)ref&0D  of  tei)dernef&  to  fignify  the  fo. 
ciecy  of  which  each  of  ui  makes  a 
"^rt.  In  general  they  called  it  ^airu, 
a  word  derived  from  fattr,  which  in 
Greek  figniiies  father.  The  Cretans 
samcd  it  mOru,  from  the  word  which 


fignifies  mother.  (Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  9.. 
t-  »»•  p.  SIS*  D.  Plot,  an  Sew,  t.  ii. 
p.  792,  £.)  It  appears  that  in  ccitaia 
places  it  was  called  by  the  name  of 
mur/e,  (Ifocr,  in  Paneg.  t.  i.  p.  I30)r 
'  Xeaopfa.  Mcmor.  lib.  4.  p.  Ixj* 
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blood  in  the  field  of  battle  or  the  forum*  She  has  an  enemy 
more  dangerous  than  the  leagues  of  nations^  or  inteftine  diC- 
fenfionsy  in  that  flow  and  fecret,  but  violent  and  continued 
war,  which  the  vices  wage  againft  manners  ;  a  war  the  more  . 
to  be  dreaded,  as  ihe  poflefles  not  in  herfelf  anj  means  of  a* 
voiding  or  fupporting  it.  Suffer  me  to  put  in  her  mouth  the 
language  which,  on  this  fubjeft^  flie  has  a  right  to  'addrefs  to 
her  children  ^. 

You  have  here  received  life,  and  wife  inftitutions  have  here 
nurtured  and  brought  to  maturity  jour  reafon.  Mj  laws 
watch  over  the  fafetj  of  the  meaaeft  of  the  citizens  ;  and  you 
have  all  taken  an  oath,  either  tacit  or  exprefs,  to  dedicate  your 
lives  to  my  fervice-  Such  are  my  rights.  What  are  yours 
to  propagate  corruption  of  manners,  which  are  a  more  folid 
foundation  of  my  empire  than  the  laws  ?  Are  you  ignorant 
that  they  cannot  be  violated,  without  introducing  a  deilru&ive 
poxfon  into  the  ftate ;  and  that  a  fingle  example  of  diilblute 
manners  may  corrupt  a  nation,  and  become  more  fatal  to  it 
than  the  lofs  of  a  battle  ?  You  would  refped  public  decency, 
if  courage  were  neceffafy  for  you  to  brave  it ;  but  the  often* 
ration  with  which  you  difplay  exceffes  that  remain  unpuniih- 
ed,  is  a  cowardice  equally  contemptible  and  infolent. 

Yet  you  dare  to  appropriate  to  yourfelves  my  glory  ;  and 
aflbme  confequence  in  the  prefence  of  ftrangers  ',  becaufe  you 
were  born  in  that  city  which  has  produced  Solon  and  Arifti« 
des*,  and  are  defcended  from  thofe  heroes  who  have  fo  often 
rendered  my  arms  triumphant.  But  what  relation  is  there 
between  thefe  fages  and  you  ?  What  have  you  in  common 
with  your  anceftors  ?  Who  are  the  countrymen  and  children 
of  thofe  great  men  ?  All  virtuous  citizens,  in  whatever  con« 
dition  of  life,  of  after  whatever  interval  of  time,  they  may  be  ' 

bom  •• 

-  -  ■      -      ' --        -  -  .  —   J . , 

y  Piat.  IB  Crit.  t.  i.  p.  50.  j      *  Iphicr.  tp.  Ariftot.  Rhct.  lib.  Sh 

*  Thncyd.  lib.  4-  cap.  95.  |  cqp.  23.  t.  ii.  p.  576. 
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Happj  would  their  countrj  be,  if  to  the  virtues  hy  which 
Ihe  is  honoured,  they  did  not  join  an  inert  lenitj  which  con* 
duces  to  her  deftru£tion  !  Liften  to  mj  voice^  in  your  tum^ 
you  who  from  age  to  age  perpetuate  the  race  of  men  precious 
to  humanity.  I  have  enaded  laws  againft  crimes,  but  I  have 
inftituted  none  againft  vices  ;  becaufe  my  vengeance  can  only 
be  committed  to  you,  and  you  alone  can  purfne  them  with 
determined  hatred^.  Far,  therefore,  from  keeping  filence^ 
your  indignation  (hould  burft  in  a  torrent  on  that  liceutiouf- 
nefs  by  which  manners  are  deftroyed ;  on  thofe  aAs  of  vio- 
lence, injuftice,  and  perfidy,  which  efcape  the  vigilance  of  the 
laws  f  on  falfe  probity,  falfe  modefty,  falfe  friendfhip,  and  aB 
thofe  vile  impoftures  which  furreptitioufly  obtain  the  efteem 
of  men.  And  fay  not  that  the  times  are  changed,  and  that  it 
is  neceflary  to  pay  refped  to  the  rank  and  influence  of  the  of- 
fenders :  a  virtue  deftitute  of  energy,  is  a  virtue  without 
principle  ;  the  moment  it  no  longer  fhudders  at  the  fight  of 
vice,  it  is  polluted  by  its  contagion. 

Think  with  what  ardour  you  Would  be  animated,  fiiould 
you  be  told  that  the  enemy  has  taken  arms,  that  he  has  ad^ 
vanced  to  your  frontiers,  that  he  is  at  your  gates ;  yet  is  he 
now  in  the  midft  of  you,  in  the  fenate,  in  the  afifemblies  of 
the  natioUi  in  the  tribunals,  nay,  in  your  own  houfes.  His 
progrefs  is  fo  rapid,  that,  unlefs  the  gods  or  virtuous  citizens 
arreft  his  courfe,  all  hope  of  reformation  and  fafety  muft  foon 
be  loft  S 

If  we  properly  felt  the£e  reproaches,  fociety,  which  by  our 
excefllve  compliance  has  become  a  field  abandoned  to  tigers 
and  ferpents,  might  ftill  be  rendered  the  abode  of  peace  and 
happinefs.  But  let  us  not  flatter  ourfelves  with  the  hojie  of 
Seeing  fuch  a  change.  Many  citizens  have  yirtUQs,  but  no- 
thing is  fo  rare  as  a  virtuous  man ;  becaufe,  to  be  fuch  in 
reality,  we  muft  poflefs  the  courage  to  be  virtuous  at  all 

b  Plat,  de  Rep^Ub.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  334*    I  ibid.  lib.  6.  p.  487  ec  497» 
^  Id.  ibid«  lib.  j.  t.  il.  p.  473*    !<!•  I 
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times>  in  all  circumftaQc^y  in  defianee  of  all  obilaclesi  and  in 
Contempt  of  the  mod  powerful  temptations  of  interefl. 

But  if  virtuous  minds  cannot  join  in  an  afTociation  againft 
falfe  and^wicked  men,  let  them  at  leaft  unite  in  favour  of  the 
good ;  let  them  efpeciallj  become  animated,  bj  that  fpirit  of 
humanity  which  exifts  in  nature,  and  which  it  is  time  to  re- 
flore  to  fociety^  from  which  it  has  been  banifhed  bj  dur  pre* 
judices  and  paifipns.  That  will  teach  us  not  to  be  continually 
at  war  with  each  other,  not  to  confound  levity  of  mind  with 
^ickednefs  of  heart,  to  pardon  faUings,,  and  to  baniih  preju« 
dice  and  diftruft,  the  fatal  fources  of  fo  many  diiTenfionT  and 
enmities  ^  liiat  will  alfo  teach  us>  that  beneficence  is  lefs  dif- 
played  by  fplendid  liberalities,  than  by  the  fentiment  which 
interefts  us  in  the  ^sfortones  of  the  wretched. 

Ton  every  day  fee  citizens  who  groan  under  calamity,  and 
others  who  need  only  a  word  of  confolation,  and  a  friend  who 
will  fympathize  with  them  in  their  fufferings :  jet  jou  aflc 
whether  you  can  be  ufeful  to  your  fellow  mortals ;  yet  jou  aflc 
whether  nature  has  beftowed  on  us  compenfations  for  the  evils 
with  which  {be  has  af9i£):ed  us.  Ah,  did  you  know  the  d<« 
light  flie  difTufes  through  thofe  fouls  which  obey  her  infpira« 
tions !  If  ever  you  flioald  fnatch  a  Worthy  man  from  indi^ 
gence^  from  dilhonour,  from  death ;  I  call  to  witnefs  the  e- 
motions  you  will  experience  :  you  will  then  be  convinced 
that  life  affords  moments  of  delicious  fenfibilitj,  which  may- 
counterbalance  whole  years  of  grief  and  pain.  Then  fhall  you 
pity  thofe  who  fhall  be  alarmed  at  your  fuccefs,  or  who  ihall 
forget  it  after  having  benefited  by  it-  Fear  not  the  envious, 
they  fliall  find  their  punlihment  in  their  own  malignity  ;  for 
envy  is  a  ruft  which  eats  into  iron^.  Fear  not  the  prefence 
of  the  ungrateful ;  they  flball  fliun  you,  or  rather  they  fliall 
feck  you,  if  the  benefit  they  have  received  from  you  has  been 
accompanied  by  efteem  suid  profit ;  for,  if  you  have  abufed 
the  fuperiority  it  gave  you,  you  are  culpable,  and  thofe  who 

'  Menand.  Carclr.  et  Periand.  ap.  Stob.  Scrm.  38.  p.  sai  et  2z;. 
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hare  received  jour  favours  are  00I7  Co  be  jntied.  He  wb^ 
confers  a  favour  ought  to  forget  it^  and  he  on  whom  it  is  coo- 
ftrred  ever  to  remember  it  * ;  and  I  will  venture  to  afirm, 
that  the  latter  will  remember  it  if  the  former  forgets  it.  Tet 
of  what  confequence  is  it^  fliould  I  be  miftaken  ?  ougfit  we  to 
do  good  from  intereft  ? 

Avoid,  at  once,  too  eafilj  accepting  favours,  and  mortify- 
ing thofe  on  whom  jou  have  conferred  them*  Perfevere  in 
rendering  fervice  to  others,  without  requiring  anj  thing  in 
return,  fometimes  in  defpite  of  themfelves,  and  as  often  as  70a 
can  without  their  knowledge  ^ ;  making  little  account  of  what 
jou  do  for  them,  but  anneidng  the  higheft  value  to  what  thcj 
do  for  JOU  ^. 

Enlightened  philofophers,  after  long  and  frequent  medita- 
tion, have  concluded,  that  happinefs  being  all  aftion,  all  ener- 
gj,  can  only  be  found  in  a  foul  whofe  emotions,  dire&ed  bj 
reafon  and  virtue,  are  folelj  dedicated  to  public  utility^. 
Conformably  to  their  opinion,  I  fay  that  the  ties  which  con- 
neft  us  with  the  gods,  our  relatives,  and  our  country,  are 
only  a  chain  of  duties  which  it  is  our  intereft  to  animate  with 
fentiment,  and  which  nature  has  provided  for  us  to  exerciCe 
-  uid  appeafe  the  activity  of  our  fouls*  In  fulfilling  them  with 
ardour  confifts  that  wifdom,  of  which,  according  to  Plato»  we 
Ihould  be  pai&onately  enamoured,  if  its  beauty  were  revealed 
to  our  eyes  K  Of  what  an  exalted  nature  is  this  love  !  it  ne- 
ver fhall  end :  our  tafte  for  the  fciences,  the  arts,  or  for  plea- 
'  ure,  infenfibly  decays ;  but  how  can  the  foul  be  fatiated, 
which,  converting  into  a  habit  the  virtues  ufefnl  to  fociety, 
renders  them  neceflary  to  it,  and  every  day  finds  a  new  pica- 
fure  in  their  praftice  ? 

Believe  not  that  its  bappinefs  terminates  with  the  delicious 

fenfations  which  flow  from  the  difcharge  of  thefe  duties :  it 

^ 

cap.  7,  a,  &c.    Id.  Mag».  Mortl.  lib. 
I.  cap.  4*  p.  150.    Id.  de  Rep.  lib.  7> 
cap.  3.  p.  428.  D. 
i  IfUc.  ia  Pbiedr.  t.  ii.  p.  S5«. 
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h$B  6tber  foarces  of  felidtj,  no  lefs  abundant  and  no  lefs  dor. 
mbk.  Such  is  the  public  efieem^;  that  eftcem  which  we 
Gaoaot  negled  to  a^ire  to,  without  confeffing  that  we  are  un* 
wortbj  of  it ;  which  is  due  only  to  rirtoe,  on  which,  fooner 
or  later  it  it  bdlowed,  and  which  it  indemnifies  for  all  the 
lacrtfices  it  has  made,  and  every  reverfe  of  fortune  it  may 
have  Experienced.  Such  alfo  is  our  own  efteem,  *the  noUefl 
of  the  privileges  granted  to  human  nature,  the  pureft  pai&on 
of  the  virtuous  foul,  and  the  livelieft  defire  of  the  foul  of  fen- 
fibilitj,  without  which  we  cannot  be  the  friends  of  ourfelves, 
and  with  which  we  may  difregard  the  approbation  of  others, 
fliould  they  be  fo  unjuft  as  to  refiife  it  to  us*  Such,  laftly,  is 
diat  Centiment  which  is  the  ornament  and  comfort  of  life,  and 
of  which  it  remains  for  me  to  fpeak. 

I  fhall  continue  to  declare  to  you  common  truths ;  but,  if 
they  were  not  fuch,  they  would  be  but  of  little  utility  to 
you* 

In  one  of  the  iflands  of  the  ^gean  fea,  in  the  midft  of  fome 
ancient  poplars,  an  altar  was  formerly  dedicated  to  Friendihip. 
Day  and  night  afcended  from  it  a  pure  incenfe,  grateful  to 
the  goddefs.  But  foon  it  was  f unrounded  by  mercenary  wor« 
ihippers,  in  whofe  hearts  (he  beheld  only  interefted  and  ill-af- 
forted  connexions.  One  day  flie  faid  to  a  favourite  of  Crcefus 
—Carry  thy  offerings  elfewhere ;  they  are  not  addrefled  to 
me,  but  to  Fortune.  She  anfwered  an  Athenian  who  put  up 
Towa  for  Solon,  of  whom  he  called  himfelf  the  friend— By 
cooneding  thyfelf  with  a  wife  man,  thou  wiflieft  to  partake 
11^  his  glory,  and  caufe  thy  own  vices  to  be  forgotten.  She 
faid  to  two  women  of  Samosi  who  affeftionately  embraced  each 
other  near  her  altar— -A  love  for  pleafure  s^parently  unites 
you;  but  your  hearts  are  gnawed  by  jealoufy,  and  foon  Ifaall 
they  be  rent  with  hatred. 


k  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  ».  p.  737. 
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At  lengthy  two  Syracufans,  Damon  and  Phintias^,  both 
educated  in  the  principles  of  Pjrthagoras,'came  to  proftrato 
thcmfelves  before  the  goddefs.  I  receive  jour  homage^  faid 
ihe  to  them :  I  will  do  more  ;  I  abandon  a  place  too  long  pol-  . 
luted  by  facrifices  that  are  ofFenfive  to  me,  and  wifh  no  other 
afjlum  than  your  hearts.  Go,  and  ihow  to  the  tyrant  of  Sy- 
racufc,  to  the  whole  world,  and  to  pofterity,  what  friendjQiip 
can  effeft  in  fouls  wiiich  1  have  animated  with  my  power. 

On  their  return,  Dionyfi'us,  on  fome  frivolous  charge,  con« 
demned  Phintias  to  death.  He  requefted  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  go  and  regulate  fome  important  affairs  wJiich  re- 
quired his  prefence  in  a  neighbouring  city.  He  promifed  to 
return  at  an  appointed  day;  and  departed,  after  Damon  bad 
engaged  to  anfwer  with  his  life  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  pron 
mife. 

In  the  mean  tinne,  the  affairs  of  Phintias  unavoidably  com« 
pel  his  flay  longer  than  he  had  ezpefted.  The  day  on  which 
he  is  to  die  arrives  9  the  people  affemble ;  fome  blame,  and 
others  pity  Damon,  who  walks  to  execution  ferene  and  un-! 
moved,  too  certain  that  l^is  friend  will  return,  and  deeming 
himfelf  too  happy  (hould  he  not.  Already  the  fatal  moment 
approaches ;  when  a  thoufand  tumultuous  ihouts  apnoance 
the  arrival  of  Phintias.  He  runs,  he  flies,  to  the  place  of  piu 
niihment ;  he  fees  the  fword  fufpended  over  the  head  of  his 
friend ;  and,  in  the  midft  of  embraces  and  tears,  they  contend 
for  the  happinels  of  dying  for  each  other.  The  fpeAators 
diffolve  in  tears  ;  the  king  himfelf  defcends  froih  his  throne, 
and  earneftly  entreats  them  to  fufier  him  to  participate  in  fo 
noble  a  friendihip. 

After  this  fcene,  which  ihould  have  been  pourtrayed  with 
a  pencil  of  fire,  it  is  unneceJQTary  to  dwell  on  the  eulogium  of 

I  Diod.  Sic  in  £xcerpt.  Vai.  p.  342.  I  Hb.  3.  cap.  JO.  t.  iil.  p.  269.    Id.  TuC* 

Plut.  de  Amicor.  Multit.  t.  ii.  p.  93.  |  cul.  U  j.  c.  22.  t.  ii.  p.  379.  Val.Mu(* 

Iambi,  cap.  33.  p.  189.    Porphyr.  de  I  lib.  4.  cap.  7.    Extern.  N«.  X, 

Vit.  Pythag.  p.  54.    Ciccr.  de  Offic.  | 
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fticDiiMpf  er  on  the  advantages  it  maj  beftow  In  all  condi- 
tions and  circumftances  of  life  °*. 

Almoft  all  thofe  who  fpeak  of  this  fentiment  confound  it 
with  the  conneftions  which  are  the  offspring  of  chance,  and 
the  work  of  a  daj  '•  In  the  fervour  of  thefe  unions  at  their 
firft  birth,  we  behold  our  friends  fuch  as  we  would  wiih  them 
to  be  ;  but  foon  after,  we  fee  them  fuch  as  thejr  reallj  are  °. 
Each  fucceeding  choice  is  not  more  happjr ;  and  we  refolve 
to  renounce  friendihip,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  inceilant- 
ly  to  change  its  objeft  p.  * 

As  almoft  all  men  pafs  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  with« 
out  refledion,  and  the  remainder  employ  their  thoughts  on 
others  rather  than  on  themfelves,  thej  are  but  little  acquaint* 
ed  with  the'hature  of  the  connedions  they  contraft.  Should 
they  dare  to  interrogate  themfelves  concerning  that  multitude 
of  friends  by  which  they  fbmetimes  imagine  they  are  fur-' 
rounded,  they  would  perceive  that  thefe  friends  are  united  to 
them  only  by  deceitful  appearances.  'This  difcovery  would 
pierce  them  with  grief;  for  of  what  value  is  life  without 
friends^  ?  But  it  ;would  caufe  them  to  make  a  choice  at  which 
they  ihould  liot  afterwfirds  have  occafion  to  bluih. 

Wit,  talents,  a  tafte  for  the  arts,  and  fplendid  endowments, 
are  very  agreeable  in  the  iatercourfe  of  friendfliip  -y  they  ani- 
mate and  embelliih  it  when  it  is  formed,  but  they  cannot  of 
themfelves  prolong  its  duration. 

Friendflup  can  only  be  founded  on  the  love  of  virtue  ^,  on 
flexibility  of  chara&er,  on  conformity  of  principles,  and  on  a 
certain  charm  which  anticipates  reflexion,  and  which  refledion 
afterwards  juftifies. 


>B  Xenopb.  Memor.  lib.  a.  p.  746. 
Aridot.  de  Mor.  lib.  8.  cap.  x.  c.  ii. 
p.  lOI. 

°  Ariftot.  ibid.  cap.  4.  p.  X04. 

^  Id.  ibid.  lib.  9.  cap.  3.  p.  118. 

f  Uoor.  ad  DemoD.  t.  i.  p.  39. 


^  Aridot.  de  Mor.  lib.  8.  cap.  x. 
t.  ii.  p.  loi,  B. 

^  Plat,  epift.  7.  t.  iil.  p.  33a.  Xc- 
Doph.  Memor.  lib.  a:  p.  751.  Ariftot. 
de  Mor.  lib.  8.  cap.  4.  p.  103. 
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Were  I  to  lajdown  rules  .for  you  oa  this  fobjefl:,  they 
fliould  be  lefs  direded  to  teach  you  to  make  a  good  choke^ 
than  to  prevent  ypu  irom  making  a  bad  one. 

It  is  almoft  impolSble  that  friendihip  ihould  be  eftabliihed 
between  two  perfons  of  different,  and  too  difproportionate, 
conditions.  Kings  are  too  great  to  have  friends  '•  Thofe 
who  farroiind  them  commonly  behold  only  rivab  in  their 
equals,  and  flatterers  in  thofe  beneath  them.  In  general,  we 
are  inclined  to  choofe  our  friends  from  among  our  inferi- 
ors, either  becaufe  we  can*  rely  more  on  their  comptaifance, 
or  becaufe  we  flatter  ourfelves  we  (hall  be  more  beloved  ^ 
But  as  friendihip  renders  t  all  things  common^  and  requires  e* 
quality,  you  will  not  choofe  your  friends  from  a  rank  too 
much  above,  nor  from  one  too  mucli  below,  your  own  *• 

Before  you  form  a  dofe  ccmne&ion  with  men  whofe  inte« 
refts,  with  regard  to  power,  fame,  or  fortune^  are  the  fams 
with  yours,  prove  them  by  repeated  trials  '•  Incredible  ef« 
,  forts  will  be  neceilary  to  preferve,  for  any  length  of  time^ 
l^nioas  which  are  perpetually  expofed  to  the  dangers  of  jea- 
loufy  ;  and  we  ought  not  to  prefvme  fo  much  on  our  virtue 
as  to  make  bur  happinefs  dep^d  on  a  continued  fleriea  of  CQa« 
flifts  and  vidories« 

Diftruft  too  extravagant  an  ardour,  and  proteftationa  toa 
exaggerated :  tliey  derive  their  fource  from  a  falfehood  which 
rends  the  foul  of  truth  and  fimplicity.  flow  is  it  poffible  thej 
ihould  not  be  fufpefted  in  profperity,  when  they  may  be  fo 
even  in  adveriity  ?  for  the  compaffioii  which  is  aflTe&ed  for  the 
wretched  is  frequently  only  an  artifice  to  gain  the  attenttoa 
and  favour  of  the  happy  and  profperous  ^. 

Diftruft  alfo  thofe  a£ts  of  friendflup  which  fometimes  efcape 
a  heart  unworthy  to  experience  that  fentiment.    Nature  pre* 

*  Xenopb.  Mem.  lib.  %,  f,  751* 
Ariftot.  dc  Rhet.  lib.  i.  c  le.  p.  562, 


*  Ariftttt  de  Moc.  cap.  9.  t.  iL  p. 
30$,  A. 

t  Id.  ibid.  c»p.  9»  10. 

"  Pythag.  ap.  Diog.  Laeit.  lib.  S 
{  le.  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  757. 
Ariilot.  ibid.  cap.  7.  p.  106. 


Ifocr,  ad  Demoa.  t.  i.  p.  31. 
y  Ariftor.  Endeni.  lib.  7. 

ii.  p.  270. 
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fieots  to  our  eyes  a  certain  extemal  derangement,  a  fiicceffiom 
cf  apparent  contradi&ions,  from  which  ihe  derives  the  greateil 
advantage.  We  fometimes^  fee  gleams  of  equity  bnrft  forth 
in  a  £mi1  devoted  to  injaiticey  a  raj  of  wifdom  illnmine  a 
mind  abandoned  to  follj,  and  a£b  of  humanity  performed  bj 
a  harih  and  ferocious  charafter.  Thefe  particles  of  virtue,  de- 
tached from  their  principles,  and  ikilfully  fcattered  in  the 
midft  of  vices,  inceffantlj  teftif j  in  fiivour  of  that  wrder  which 
they  maintain.  Friendihip  therefore  reqaires  not  one  of  thofe 
fiervonrs  of  the  imagination  which  grow  old  at  the  moment 
they  take  birth  ',  but  an  equable  and  continued  warmth  of 
fentiment :  when  long  trials^  have  only  ferved  to  render  this 
more  lively  and  a£live,  the  choice  is  made, '  and  we  begin  to 
live  in  another  fel£  • 

From  that  moment  the  misfortunes  we  fnffer  are  divided 
and  enfeeUed,  and  the  good  we  enjoy  is  multiplied  ^.  Behold 
a  man  in  aflUAion :  obferve  the  comforters  whom  a  regard  to 
propriety  brings  round  him.  What  conftraint  in  their  man* 
Der !  What  falfebood  in  their  language !  But  the  tears,  the 
ezpreflion,  or  filence,  of  real  grief  are  wanting  to  the  wretch-* 
ed«  On  the  other  fide,  two  true  friends  would  imagine  thej 
were  guilty  of  a  robbery,  were  either  to  taile  pleafures  with* 
Qtit  the  knowledge  of  the  other  ;  and  when  they  are  neceiStat- 
ed  to  do  this,  the  firft  feeling  of  their  fouls  is  to  regret  the 
abfence  of  an  object,  which,  by  dividing  the  enjoyment,  would 
render  it  more  lively  and  profound.  It  is  the  fame  with  ho« 
aoors  and  all  diftin£lions,  which  ought  only  to  be  pleafing  to 
na  ib  far  as  they  juftify  the  efteem  our  friends  entertain  for 
us* 

They  tnjpj  a  ftill  more  noble  privilege ;  that  of  inftrufting 
and  honouring  us  by  their  virtues.  If  it  be  true  that  we  learn 
to  beeome  virtuous  by  frequenting  the  company  of  thofe  who 


'  Eurip.  in  Hercul.  Fur.  ▼.  1223.       i  ii.  p.  X04. 

^  Arifioc.  de  Mor.  Ub.  S.  dp.  4.  t.  |     b  XcDopfa.  Memor.  lib.  2fr.  p.  747* 
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mn.  (b^  ^  what  emulation,  what  power,  ought  not  examfdes  fo 
prcciovis  to  our  hearts  to  infpire  !  How  great  muft  be  the 
fbafore  of  our  friends,  when  they  fee  ns  follow  in  their  foot- 
flcps  I  What  a  tender  fenfation  of  aSe£lion  and  delight  muft 
we  experience,  when  bj  their  conduft  they  en&rce  the  public 
4idbiiration^  I 

Thofe  who  are  the  friends  of  ever  j  body,  are  fo  to  nobody  ^ 
Mhej  feek  only  to  render  themfelres  agreeable  ^.  You  will  be 
ksrj^yy  if  you  can  acquire  a  few  friends  ^ ;  perhaps,  even  thejr 
ftould  be  reduced  to  a  fingle  one,  if  you  would  wifli  to  enjoy 
fikndihip  in  all  the  perfeftion  of  which  it  is  capable  ^. 

If  ^fe  various  queftions,  which  philofophcrs  difcufs  con* 
ceming  friendlhip,  were  propounded  to  me  ^ ;  if  I  were  a&ed 
4sir  rules  by  which  to  know  its  duties,  and  prolong  its  dura* 
tion ;  I  would  reply.  Make  a  good  choice,  and  afterwards  rely 
eo  your  own  fentiments,  and  on  thofe  of  your  friends ;  foir  the 
decifion  of  the  heart  is  ever  more  prompt  and  dear  than  tiiat 
of  the  judgment. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  in  a  natioa  already  corrupted,  that  fome 
i  dared  to  otter  thefe  words :  **  Love  your  friends  as  if  yoa 
:  one  day  to  hate  them  ^ ;"  a  vile  maxim,  for  which  this 
ether,  more  confoling,  and  perhaps  more  ancient,  fhoold  be 
fiibftituted :  ^  Hate  your  enemies  as  if  you  were  one  day  te 
love  them  ^.** 

Let  it  not  be  faid  that  friendfhip,  carried  to  ezcefs,  becomes 
a  poniihmettt ;  and  that  we  have  afufficient  number  of  evils 
to  bear,  which  are  perfonal  to  us,  without  participating  in  the 
misfortunes  of  others.     Thofe  are  unacquainted  with  this 


^  TbeofD.  ap.  Ariftot.  de  Mor.  lib. 
f.  cap^  9>  p-  ia6. 

<t  Xenoph.  Mirab.  lib.  %,  p.  753,  E. 
^  Ariftoi»  dc  Mor.  lib.  9.  c&p.  10. 

f  ld»  Magn.  Mor.  lib.'  %.  cap.  16. 

S  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  8.  cap.  7.  p.  Z06. 
^  Ariilot.  de  Mor.  cap.  a*  p.  10a. 


Id.  Mapi.  Moral.  Kb.  %*  cap,  1 1,  p. 
1 S7.   Id.  £udcm.  lib.  '7.  cap.  I.  p.  26S. 

i  Sophoci.  in  Ajac.  ▼.  6^  Cicer. 
d<  Amicit,  cap.  z6.  t.  iii.  p.  341.  AuL 
Gell.  lib.  17.  cap.  14. 

k  Zaleu*.  ap.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  11.  p^. 
85.  Afiftot.  dc  Rhet,  lib.  a*  cap*  ^i* 
P-  57*. 
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fentlment,  who  fear  its  confequences.  Other  paffions  are  ac« 
companied  with  torments ;  but  friendihip  011I7  has  pains  which 
draw  its  bonds  ftill  clofer.  But  if  death— Let  us  banifh  ideas 
fo  melancholy,  or  rather  let  usprofit  by  them,  to  become  in- 
timately convinced  of  two  great  truths ;  the  one,  that  we 
oyght  to  have  the  fame  idea  of  our  friends  during  their  lives, 
that  we  ihould  entertain  were  we  to  be  deprived  of  them  ;  the 
other,  which  is  a  confequence  of  the  former,  that  we  ought  to 
remember  them  not  onlj  when  they  are  abfent,  but  alfo  whei|. 
thej  are  prefent. 

There  are  likewife  other  connexions  which  we  are  oblige4 
to  contraft  in  (ociety,  and  which  it  is  advantageous  to  cuUi« 
vate.  Such  are  thofe  which  are  founded  on  efteem  and  on 
tafte.  Though  they  have  not  the  fame  claims  as  friendihip^ 
they  y^t  afford  us  a  powerfi^  aid  to  fupport  the  weight  of 
life. 

Think  not  that  it  is  virtue  to  deny  yourfelves  the  harmlefs 
pleafures  fuited  to  your  age  and  circumftances.  Wifdom  is 
only  amiable  and  folid  by  the  happy  mixture  of  the  amufe* 
ments  it  permits,  and  the  duties  it  enjoins. 

If  to  the  refources  I  have  enumerated,  you  add  that  hope 
which  ftill  comforts  us  under  all  the  misfortune^  we  can  ex- 
perience, you  will  find,  Lyfis,  that  Nature  has  not  treated  us 
with  that  fevcrity  with  which  fhe  is  charged.  To  conclude, 
confider  the  preceding  refledions  only  as  an  elucidation  of  the 
foll9wing  :  It  is  in  the  heart  that  every  man  refides,  and  therp 
alone  muft  he  feek  bis  tranquillity  an4  happinefs. 
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C  U  A  F.    LXXIX, 

COXTDnTATION  OF  THE  TOTAGE  TO  BEL08. 

Om  RtUpoms  Opimons* 

I  RAVE  faicly  that  the  difcourfe  of  Fhilocles  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  Demophon.  We  had  feen,  at  a  diflance, 
this  young  man  converfing  with  a  philofopher  of  the  Eleati 
fchooL  Having  informed  himfelf  of  the  fuhjeft  of  our  con. 
verfation,  he  exclaimed,  We  muft  ezped  happinefs  only  from 
ottrfelves.  I  had  ftill  fome  doubts,  but  they  are  now  re« 
moved ;  I  maintain  that  there  are  no  gods,  or  that  they  do 
not  concern  themfelves  with  the  affairs  of  men. — My  fon^ 
replied  Philocles,  I  have  known  many  perfons  who,  though 
at  your  age  they  were  feduced  by  this  new  dodrine,  abjured 
it  when  they  had  no  longer  any  intereft  to  maintain  it  ^•— - 
Demophon  protefied  that  he  would  never  alter  his  opinion  \ 
and  enlarged  on  the  abfurdities  of  the  popular  religion,  treat- 
ing with  contempt  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude,  and  our 
prejudices  with  derifion  ^.— Hear  me,  anfwered  Philodes  ; 
as  we  make  no  arrogant  pretenfions,  we  deferve  not  to  be 
mortified.  If  we  are  in  an  error,  it  is  your  duty  to  pity  and 
to  initruft  us ;  for  true  philofophy  is  mild,  compaffionate^  and 
efpecially  modeft.  Declare  to  us  without  referve  what  is  the 
dofirine  which  (he  teaches  us  by  you.  I  will  tell  you,  re- 
plied the  young  man  :  Nature  and  Chance  have  arranged  in 
order  all  the  parts  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  the  policy  of  legifla- 
tors  has  fubjeded  focieties  to  laws  ^.  Thefe  fecrets  are  now 
revealed.  , 

Philocles. 
You  fcem  to  be  elated  with  this  difcovery. 

*  PUt.  de  Leg.  lib.  lo.  t.  ii.  p.  S88,  I      b  Id.  ibid.  p.  885. 
A.  I      <^  Id.  ibid.  p.  889. 
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DEMOraON. 

And  have  I  oot  reafon  ? 

F&ILOGLES. 

I  Ihonid  think  not ;  it  may  indeed  alleviate  the  remorfe  «f 
the  guilty,  but  it  cannot  but  dejeft  the  ▼irtuons  man. 

Bemofhon. 
.  Whjy  in-what  can  it  he  detrimental  to  him? 
Fhilocles. 

Let  us  fappofe  that  a  nation  exifled  which  had  no  idea  of 
the  Divine  Being  ;  and  that  a  fttanger,  fuddenly  appearing  in 
one  of  their  aflemUies,  fiiould  thus  addrefs  them :  Tou  ad- 
mire the  wonders  of  nature,  without  afcendmg  to  their  au- 
thor :  I  declare  to  you  that  they  are  the  work  of  an  iatelli- 
gent  being,  who  •  winches  over  their  prefer  vation,  and  who  ' 
views  you  as  his  children*  You  confider  all  virtue^  which 
are  known  as  ufblefs,  and  all  o&nces  which  efcape  puniik- 
ment  as  excufable :  I  proclaim  to  you  that  an  iavifible  judge 
is  ever  prefient  with  us^  and  that  thofe  aftions  which  meet 
90t  the  reward  or  the  vengeance  of  men,  are  not  concealed 
from  his  fight.  You  imagine  that  your  ezifteace  is  confined 
to  the  few  moments  which  you  pals  on  earthy  and  the  end  of 
whidh  you  view  with  a  fecret  dread :  I  make  known  to  .you, 
that  after  death  an  exiftence  of  happineis  or  mifery  ihall  be 
the  lot  of  the  virtuous  or  vicious  man.  XtH  me,  Demo- 
phon^  can  you  doubt  but  that  the  good  and  virtuous  part  of 
fudi  a  peof^^  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  their  new  legiflator, 
would  receive  his  doftrine  with  avidity,  and  eitperience  die 
molt  cruel  difappointment  and  grief,  if  ever  they  Ihould  af« 
terward  be  compelled  to  renounce  it  ? 
Demofhok. 

They  would  experience  that  regret  which  we  fed  when  we 
are  awakened  from  a  pleafing  dream. 

PuiiiOGLES. 

So  I  think.    But,  in  fine,  ihould  yofi  difpel  this  dream, 
would  you  not  have  to  reproach  yourfelf  with  having  d^priv- 
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cd  the  unhappy  mortal  of  that  error  which  produced  a  luC* 
penfion  of  his  fufferings  ?  and  would  he  not  himfelf  accufe 
jou  of  having  left  him  without  defence  againft  the  afTaults  of 
fortunci  and  the  wickednefs  of  men  ? 
Demophok. 
I  would  elevate  his  foul  by  ftrengthening  his  reafon  ;  I 
would  ihow  him  that  true  courage  confifts  in  calmly  fuhmit- 
ting  to  neceility. 

PHILOCL23. 

What  ft  range  confolation  !  might  he  exclaim  :  I  am  boutld 
down  with  bands  of  iron  on  the  rock  of  Prometheus ;  and^ 
while  the  vulture  is  tearing  my  entrails,  you  coldly  advife 
me  to  reprefs  my  complaints.  Alas  !  if  the  woes  I  endure 
proceed  not  from  a  hand  whicli  I  may  at  once  reverence  and 
love,  I  can  only  confider  myfelf  as  the  fport  of  Fortune,  and 
the  fcom  of  Nature.  The  infeft,  when  it  fufFers,  at  leaft 
has  not  caufe  to  blufh  at  the  triumph  of  its  enemies,  nor  at 
the  infult  offered  to  its  weaknefs.  But,  befides  the  evils  that 
are  common  to  me  and  to  the  reptile,  I  poffefs  that  reafon 
which  is  more  cruel  than  all  thefe,  and  which  inceffantly  ren- 
ders them  more  poignant  by  the  foreiight  of  their  confequences, 
and  the  comparifon  of  my  own  condition  with  that  of  my 
fellow  beings.  , 

How  much  would  my  afflidion  have  been  alleviated  by 
that  philofophy  which  you  have  treated  as  grofs  and  falfe ! 
and  according  to  which  nothing  happens  in  this  world  but  by 
the  direftion,  or  with  the  permiflion,  of  a  Supreme  Being  **. 
I  ihould  have  been  ignorant  why  he  had  ordained  me  to  be  un- 
happy i  but  fince  I  ihould  have  believed  that  he  beneath  whc^e 
hand  I  fuffered  was  at  the  fame  time  the  author  of  my  exiilence, 
I  ihould  have  found  reafon  to  hope  that  he  would  foothe  the 
bittemefs  of  my  pains,  either  during  my  life  or  after  my 
death  ^.     And  how,  in  fa&,  could  it  be  poiBble,  under  the 

d  Thcogn.  Sent.  ▼.  165.  I  A.    W.  dc  Leg.  lib-  5.  p.  73»i  ^* 

f  Flat,  de  Kep.  Ub.  zo.  c  ii.  p.  X3,      J 
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government  of  the  beft  of  aiafters,  at  once  to  be  aSmated  ly 
the  moft  enalted  hope^  and  to  be  wretched  ? — Could  7011,  H^ 
mophon^  have  the  cruelty  to  reply  to  thefe  complaints  by  i» 
inf lilting  contempt,  or  by  frigid  pleafantries  ? 
Demophok. 

I  would  reply  by  prop#fing  the  example  of  fome  phikCi^ 
phers  who  have  fupported  the  enmity  of  men,  poverty,  cxik^ 
and  every  kind  of  perfacution,  rather  than  renounce  the 
truth.  ^ 

Philocles. 

They  maintained  the  conteft  in  the  face  of  the  fna,  oa  s 
fpacious  theatre,  in  the  prefence  of  the  world  and  of  pofto* 
rity.  Such  a  fituation,  and  fpeAators  fo  numerous,  infpiie 
courage  ^.  But  the  man  who  groans  in  obicurity,  and  wUb 
tilers  flow  unoUerved,  he  it  is  who  needs  fupport. 
Demofhok. 

X  confent  then  to  leave  to  feeble  minds  that  fupport  frfiidl 
you  would  wilh  to  provide  for  them. 
Fhilocles.  . 

It  will  be  equally  neceflary  to  them  to  enable  them  to  xcfift 
^he  violence  of  their  paflions. 

Demophok. 

Perhaps  fo.  But  I  fhall  always  maintain  that  vigoron 
minds,  without  the  fear  of  the  gods,  or  the  hope  of  the  1^ 
probation  of  men,  may  endure  with  refignation  all  the  pede- 
ctttions  of  fate,  and  even  perform  the  moft  painful  a^  of  dm 
moft  rigid  virtue. 

Philocles. 

You  fllow  then  that  our  prejudices  are  neceflary  to  die 
greater  part  of  the  human  race ;  and  on  this  point  you  agree 
with  all  legiflators  ^.  Let  us  now  examine  if  they  would  not 
alfo  be  ufeful  to  thofe  privileged  minds  who  pretend  to  pot 


t  Id.  ibid.  p.  604,  A.  J  road.  ibid.  lib.  43.  p.  289.     Hermipf. 

S  Hippod.  de  Rq>.  ap.  Scob.  lib.  4^,  1  ap.  Porph^r.  de  AbStui.  Ub.  4.  {  aa* 
f.  2J0.    ;&Jeiic.  ibid.  p.  479.    Cba-  |  p.  378. 
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lefs  in  their  virtaes  alone  an  invincible  ftrength.  You  are^ 
liodoabt,  of  this  number ;  and,  as  jou  can  reafon  clofeij^ 
let  us  begin  with  comparing  our  opinions  with  jours. 

We  fay  that  men  owe  obedience  to  laws  which  ejciiled  an« 
tecedently  to  every  human  inftitution  K  Thefe  laws,  pro* 
ceeding  from  that  Intelligence  which  formed  and  ftill  pre- 
ferves  the  univerfe^  are  the  relations  which  we  bear  to  that 
exalted  being,  and  to  our  fellow-creatures.  We  violate  them 
when  we  commit  an  aft  of  injuftice,  and  offend  both  againft 
fociety  and  againft  the  firft  author  of  the  order  by  which  fo- 
ciety  is  maintained. 

You  fay,  on  the  contrary,  the  right  of  the  ftrongeft  is  die 
only  notion  which  nature  has  engraven  in  my  heart  ^  The 
^ftinftion  between  juftice  and  injuftice,  virtue  and  vice,  ori« 
ginates  not  from  her,  but  from  pontive  laws.  My  S^fps^ 
indifferent  in  themfelves^  are  only  transformed  into  crimes  in 
confequeace  of  the  arbitrary  conventions  of  men  \ 

Let  us  now  fupyofe  that  we  both  aA  conformably  to  our 
principles  ;  and  that  we  are  placed  in  one  of  thofe  fituations, 
in  which  virtue,  furrounded  by  temptations,  has  need  of  her 
ittnu>ft  ftrength.  On  the  one  hand,  honours,  riches,  andleve* 
ry  kind  of  influence  and  diftzndion  invite ;  and,  on  the  other, 
we  are  threatened  with  the  lo{s  of  life,  our  families  muft.  be 
abandoned  to  indigence,  and  our  memories  ftigmatized  with 
opprobrium.  Choofe,  Demophon ;  you  are  only  required  ta 
commit  an  ad  of  injuftice.  Obferve  that  you  ftiall  pofiefe 
the  ring  which  rendered  Gyges  inviiible  ' :  I  mean  that  the 
author,  the  accomplice  of  your  crime,  iball  be  a  thoufand 
times  more  interefted  than  yourfelf  eternally  to  Cbnceal  it. 
But,  even  though  it  ihould  be  difcovered,  what  have  you  to 
dread  ?  The  laws  ?  they  ftiall  be  iilenced.     The  opinion  of  the 


^  Xenoph.  Mcmor.  lib.  4.  p.  807. 
Arift.  Magn.  Mor.  lib.  i.  cap.  34.  t. 
ti.  p.  106,  E.  Id.  Rhet.  li  1.  1.  c.  13. 
C.  iL  p.  541,  A.  Cudwortk.  de  JSL- 
tern.  lu£L.  ez  Hjacil.  Notion,  t.  ai.  p. 
4ag. 


i  Ap.  Plat,  de  Leg.  t.  ii.   p.  8^0 
Ap.  Ariftot.  ibid. 

N  ^  Theod.  ap.  LaerC.  lib.  a.  {  99.  Idf 
ap.  Suid.  in  Zamk^. 

i  Plat.defUpkUb.xo.p.6ia» 
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{>ut>lic  i  that  ihall  only  turn  againft  70U  if  jou  refiil.  Are 
jou  awed  bj  the  bonds  which  unite  jou  to  fociety  ?  that  fo« 
ciety  itfelf  is  about  to  break  them,  by  abandoning  you  to  the 
perfecution  of  the  man  in  power.  By  the  remorfe  of  con- 
fcience  ?  mete  childifh  prejudice  !  which  mult  be  dii&pated 
when  you  ihall  refleA  on  that  maxim  of  your  writers  and 
politicians^  that  the  juftice  or  injuilice  of  an  adion  ought 
only  to  be  eftimated  by  the  advantages  that  are  to  be  derived 
from  it  <^. 

Demophon. 

More  noble  motives  would  fuffice  to  reftrain  me — the  love 
of  order^  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  felf-efteem. 
Philocles. 

If  thefe  refpeftable  motives  are  not  animated  by  a  fuper*  , 
ha^al  principle,  how  much  is  it  to  be  feared  that  fuch  feeble 
reeds  ihould  break  beneath  the  hand  which  they  fuftain  !  Is 
it  to  be  fuppofed  that  you  will  believe  yourfelf  to  be  invin- 
cibly bound  by  chains  which  you  yourfelf  have  forged^  and 
of  which  you  keep  the  key  ?  Will  you  facrifice  to  abfirac« 
tions  of  the  mind,  and  fa&itious  fentiments,  your  life,  and 
all  that  you  hold  moft  dear  in  the  world  ?  In  the  ftate  of  de- 
gradation to  which  you  are  reduced — Ihade,  duft,  infed: — ^un- 
der which  of  thefe  titles  will  you  pretend  that  your  virtues 
are  of  any  importance,  that  you  have  need  of  your  own  em 
fteem,  or  that  the  prefervation  of  order  depends  on  the  choice 
that  you  are  about  to  make  ?  No ;  never  can  you  aggrandize 
nihility  by  beftowing  on  it  pride:  and  that  powerful  law 
which  compels  all  animals  to  prefer  their  own  prefervation  to 
that  of  all  the  reft  of  the  univerfe,  can  only  be  annulled  or 
modified  by  another  law  ftill  more  powerful. 

As  to  us,  nothing  can  juftify  vice  in  our  eyes,  becaufe  our 
duties  are  never  in  oppofition  to  our  true  interefts.  Though 
our  infignificancy  hide  us  in  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  or  our 

-     ■    '  '        I  ■      ■ .  ■■-  ■'  ■ — — — *^^— 

™  Ljfkni*  ap.  Plat.  Apophth»  Lacoo,  t.  ii.  p.  asy. 
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power  raife  u»  to  the  Ikies  °,  we  arc  ever  in  the  prefenc^ 
of  a  judge  who  beholds  our  aftions  and  ^ur  thoughts  ^^  and 
who  alone  gives  a  fan&ion  to  order,  powerful  charms  to  vir- 
tue, a  real  dignity  to  man,  and  a  legitimate  foundation  to  the 
efteeni  he  entertains  for  himfelf.  I  refpeft  pofitive  laws,  be- 
caufe  they  flow  from  thofe  which  God  has  deeply  imprinted 
on  my  heart  p  ;  I  afpire  to  the  approbation  of  my  fellow, 
mortals,  becaufe,  like  me,  they  bear  in  their  minds  a  ray  of 
his  light,  and  in  their  fouls  the  germs  of  the  virtues  of  which 
he  infpires  them  with  the  dcfirc.  Laftly,  I  fear  the  remorfc 
of  confcience,  becaufe  that  would  degrade  me  from  the  eleva- 
tion  to  which  I  attain  by  a3ing  conformably  to  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  Thus  I  have  every  counterpoife  which 
fuftains  you  when  on  the  brink  of  the  abyfs  ;  and  pofiefs,  b&- 
iides,  a  fuperior  force,  which  enables  thefe  to  make  a  more 
vigorous  refiAance. 

DEMOPHOy. 

I  have  known  many  perfons  who  neither  believed  in  a  deity 
nor  a  future  life,  and  jct  whofe  moral  conduft  has  never  been 
liable  to  the  fmalleft  cenfure  p. 

Philocles. 

And  I  could  produce  you  a  ftill  greater  number  who  be- 
lieved in  both,  and  who  yet  have  ever  a&ed  as  knaves  and 
villains.  What  are  we  to  conclude  from  this  ?  That  they 
both  equally  afted  contrary  to  their  principles  ;  the  former 
when  they  did  good,  the  latter  when  they  committed  evil. 
Such  inconfiilencies  cannot  eftablifh  rules.  The  queftion  is, 
to  know  whether  a  virtue,  founded  on  laws  which  it  is  be- 
lieved had  their  origin  in  the  will  of  the  Divine  Being,  wiU 
not  be  more  pure,  folid,  confolatory,  and  eafy  in  pradice, 
than  a  virtue  folely  eftabliibed  on  the  changeable  opinions  of 
men. 

°  Plat,  dc  L€|r.  lib.  10.  t.ii.  p.  905.  I  ^  Plat,  dt  Leg.  lib.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  908, 
"^  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  I.  p.  728,  |  B.  Clem.  Alex,  in  Protrcpu  C  i«  p» 
C.  29,  ai. 

P  Arcbyt.  ap.  Stob.  Senn.4i.p.  267.  | 
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DtMOPHOK. 
I^  in  my  turn,  fhall  alk  you,  whether  true  motalltj  can 
ever  be  made  to  accord  with  a  religion  which  tends  onlj  to 
deftroj  morals  ?  and  whether  the  fuppofition  of  a  multitude 
of  unjuft  and  cruel  gods  be  not  the  mod  extravagant  idea  that 
ever  entered  into  the  human  mind  ?  We  deny  tl^ir  exiftence : 
you  have  ihamefuUj  degraded  them  j  you  are  therefore  more 
impious  than  we  '• 

Philocles. 
Thef.-  gods  are  the  work  of  ouV  hunds,  iince  they  have  our 
imperfedions.  We  feel  greater  indignation  than  you  at  the 
vices  and  frailties  which  have  been  attributed  to  them.  But 
if  we  ihould  be  able  to  purify  religious  worihip  from  the  fu- 
perititions  by  which  it  is  disfigured,  would  you  be  more  dif- 
pofed  to  render  to  the  Divine  Being  the  homage  which  is  due 
to  him  from  mortals  ? 

Demophon. 
Prove  that  he  exifts,  and  that  he  extends  his  care  to  men^ 
and  I  will  proftrate  myfelf  before  him.  « 

Philocles. 
It  is  for  you  to  prove  that  he  does  not  exift,  fince  you  at- 
tack an  opinion  which  has  been  received  among  all  nations 
during  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages.  For  my  part,  I  only  mean 
to  reprefs  the  air  of  raillery  and  infult  which  you  at  firft  af- 
famed.  I  began  by  making  a  comparison  between  your  doc« 
trineand  ours,  as  we  ihould  compare  two  fyftems  of  philo- 
fophy.  The  refult  of  this  parallel  would  have  been,  that 
every  man  being,  according  to  your  writers,  the  meafure  of 
all  things,  ought  to  refer  every  thing  to  himfelf  alone  * ;  but 
'  that,  according  to  us,  the  meafure  of  all  things  being  God 
himfelf .%  he  ihould  be  the  model  by  which  we  ihould  regu- 
late our  fentiments  and  anions  "• 

^  Flue,  de  Superft.  t.  ii.  ^.  tip,  F.  I  rhoD.  HTpotb.  lib.  i.  cap.  3a.  p.  SS' 

Bayle  Penf.  far  U  Com.  1. 1.  §  116.  |      <  Plat.  dcLeg.  lib.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  716, 

'  Protag.  ap.  Plat,  in  Theset.  t.  i.  I  D. 

p.  167  ct  17c,  E,      Scxt.  Empir.  Pyr.  |      "  Id.  Epift.  S.  t.  iii.  p.  354,  E. 
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Tou  afk  me  what  monuments  attefts  the  eziflence  of  t&d 
Deitj  ?  I  anfwer,  the  nniverfe ;  the  dazzling  fplendonr  and 
majeftic  progrefs  of  the  heavenlj  bodies  ;  the  correfpondeooe 
of  that  innumerable  multitude  of  beings  ;  in  fine,  this  whole, 
and  its  admirable  parts,  which  all  bear  the  imprels  of  a  divitte 
hand  $  in  which  all  is  grandeur,  wifdom,  proportion  and  har< 
monj.  I  will  add  the  concurrence  of  all  nations  ' ;  not  to  com« 
pel  you  to  acquiefcence  by  authority,  but  becanfe  their  belief, 
conftantly  maintained  by  the  caufe  which  firft  produced  it,  is 
an  inconteftable  proof  of  the  impreffion  which  the  erfchantinf 
beauties  of  nature  have  ever  made  on  all  minds  ^f, 

Reafon,  co-operating  with  my  fenfes,  likewife  points  oot 
to  me  the  moft  excellent  of  artificers,  and  the  moft  mag« 
nificent  of  works.  I  view  a  man  walking,  and  I  infer 
that  he  has  within  him  an  aftive  principle.  His  fieps 
condu&  him  wherever  be  wiflies  to  go,  and  I  thence  con« 
elude  that  this  principle  adapts  the  means  to  the  end  which 
itpropofes. — Let  us  apply  this  example.  All  nature  is  in 
motion ;  there  is  therefore  a  firft  mover.  This  motion  is 
fubjefted  to  a  conftant  order  -,  a  Supreme  Intelligence  there- 
fore  exifts.  Here  ends  the  miniftry  of  my  reafon ;  (hould  I 
fuSer  it  to  proceed  farther,  I  (hould  come  at  laft,  like  many 
philofophers,  to  doubt  of  my  own  exiftence.  Even  thofe 
among  the  philofophers  who  maintain  that  the  world  has  ex« 
ifted  from  eternity,  neverthelefs  admit  a  firft  caufe  ;  for,  ac« 
cording  to  them,  it  is  impoflible  to '  conceive  a  fucceffion  of 
regular  motions,  performed  in  concert,  without  admitting  an 
intelligent  moving  power  «. 

Demophok. 
Thcfe  proofs,  however,   have  not  prevented  the  progrefs 
of  atheifm. 


^  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  lo.  t.  ii.  p.  S86. 
Ariftot.  de  Coelo,  lib.  i.  cap  3.  t.  i.  p. 
434.  £.  Cicer.  de  Nat.  Ceor.  lib.  z. 
cap.  x;.  t,  ii.  p.  4x1. 


y  Plat.  ibid.  Ariftot.  ap.  Cicer.  de 
Nat.  Deor.  lib.  2.  cap.  37.  t-  ii.  p.  4^4* 

2  Arift.  Metaph.  lib.  14*  cap.  7.  &c. 
t«  ii.  p.  2000. 
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Philocles. 
That  is  onlj  to  be  aicribed  to  prefumption  and  ignor* 
ance  *, 

DSHOrHOK. 

It  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  writing^  of  the  philc^ophers. 
You  are  acquainted  with  their  fentiments  on  the  e:(ifteQice  aod 
mature  of  the  Diyioe  Being  *• 

Philocles. 

They  have  been  fufpeded  and  accufed  of  atheifm  ^y  beeaufe 
they  have  not  paid  fuificient  refpefi  to  the  opinions  of  the 
multitude ;  beeaufe  they  have  ventured  to  lay  down  prin- 
ciples of  which  they  forefaw  not  the  confequences  j  and  be- 
caufe,  in  explaining  the  formation  and  mechanifm  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  too  clofely  following  the  method  of  the  natural  philo- 
fophers,  they  have  not  called  in  the  aid  of  a  fupernatural 
caufe.  There  are  fome  of  them,  but  the  number  is  yery 
fmally  who  exprefsly  rejed  this  caufe,  and  their  folutions  are 
equally  incompreheniible  and  infufBcient. 
Demophon. 

They  are  not  more  fo  than  the  ideas  which  are  entertained 
of  the  Divinity.     His  elTence  is  unknown,  and  I  can  never 
believe  in  that  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge. 
Philocl^s. 

You  advance  a  falfe  principle.  Does  not  Nature  inceflant* 
ly  prefent  you  with  impenetrable  myfieries  ?  You  grant  that 
natter  ezifis,  without  having  a  knowledge  of  its  eflence. 
You  know  that  your  arm  obeys  your  will,  though  yoi} 
cannot  perceive  the  connexion  between  the  caufe  and  the 
cffcft. 

Demophon. 

Sometimes  we  are  told  of  one  God,  and  fometimes  of  many. 
The  attributes  of  the  Deity  appear  to  me  equally  imperfeft 
and  contradidory.     His  wifdom  requires  that  he  (hould  main- 

^  PUt.  de  Leg.  lib.  to.  p.  886.  |       b   Bayle  Contio.  de  Pcof.  fur  U 

*  8«eaote  at  Uie  eod  of  the  Tolumc.  |  Com.  t.  iii.  §  %i  et  %6, 
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tain  order  on  the  earth,  but  diforder  every  where  confpi« 
cuouily  triumphs.     He  is  juft,  jet  I  fufier  undefervedly. 
Philocles. 

In  the  origin  of  focieties,  it  was  believed  that  genii,  placed 
in  the  ftars,  watched  over  the  government  of  the  univerfc ; 
and,  as  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  invefted  with  great  power, 
they  obtained  the  adoration  of  mortals,  and  the  fovereign  was 
almoft  every  where  negle&ed  for  his  minifters. 

The  remembrance  of  him  was,  however,  ftill  prefcrved 
among  all  nations  ^.  You  will  find  veftiges  of  it,  more  or 
lefs  apparent,  in  the  moft  ancient  monuments ;  and  the  moft 
exprefs  teftimonies  in  the  writings  of  the  modem  philofo- 
phers.  Obferve  the  fuperiority  which  Home^r  affigns  to  one 
of  the  objeds  of  public  worfliip  :  Jupiter  is  the  father  of  gods 
and  men.  Examine  all  Greece ;  you  will  find  the  one  Su- 
preme Being  has  been  long^  adored  in  Arcadia,  under  the  name 
of  the  god ^00^ by  pre-eminence*^ ;  and  in  feveral  cities  ub- 
der  that  of  the  Moft  High  %  or  the  Moft  Great  ^ 

Afterwards,  hear  Timaeus,  Anaxagpras,  and  Plato :  they 
will  tell  you  it  was  the  one  Divine  Being  who  reduced  the 
chaos  to  order,  and  formed  the  world  ^. 

Liften  to  Antifthenes,  the  difciple  of  Socrates.  Many  gods 
are  adored  among  different  nations,  but  Nature  indicates  only 
one"*. 

Laftly,  confult  the  philofophers  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool, 
who  all  have  confidered  the  univerfe  as  an  army  which  per- 
forms  its  motions  as  direded  by  the  general ;  or  as  a  vaft 


*=  A  As,  ch.  X.  ver.  35 ;  chap.  xvii. 
▼.  a^.  aS.  Romauis,  ch.  i.  ver.  aj. 
Jablosik.  Panth.  lib.  i.  cap.  a.  p.  %i. 
Id.  in  Proleg.  $  2%,  Frcret.  Defenf. 
de  U  Chronologie,  p.  335.  Bruck. 
Hift.  Phil.  t.  i.  p.  469.  Cttdw.  cap.  4. 
j  14.  &c.  &c. 

d  Paufan.  lib.  8.  cap.  36.  p.  673. 
Macrob.  in  Somn.  Scip.  lib.  x.  cap.  a. 

^  Id.  lib.  I.  cap.  a6.  p.  6a;  lib.  5. 
cap.  15.  p.  414 ;  lib.  8.  cap.  2.  p.  (ccj 


lib.  9.  cap.  t.  p.  7aS. 

f  Id.  lib.  10.  cap.  37.  p.  893. 

S  Tim.  de  Anim.  Mund.  Plat,  io 
Tim.  Anazag.  ap.  Plot,  de  PUc  Fbi- 
lof.  lib.  I.  cap.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  881. 

b  Cicer.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  X.  ap. 
13.  t.  ii.  p.  4«7.  l,adant  Inftit.  Di- 
vio, lib.  I.  cap.  5.  t.  i.  p.  18.  Id.<lc 
Ira  Dei.  cap.  ii.  t*  ii.  p.  153.  PU^ 
de  Orac.  Defl  t.  ii.  p.  420. 
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empire,  in  which  the  fupreme  power  refides  in  the  fove- 
reign  K 

But  whence  is  it  that  men  have  given  to  the  genii,  who  are 
fubordinate  to  the  Deity,  a  title  which  appertains  to  him  a- 
lone  ?  Becaufe,  by  an  abufe  which  has  long  been  introduced 
into  all  languages,  the  expreifions  god  and  divine  frequently 
onlj  lignify  a  fuperiority  of  rank,  or  excellence  in  merit,  and 
are  every  day  laviflied  on  princes  whom  he  has  invefted  with 
his  power  ;  minds  which  he  has  illuminated  with  his  light,  or 
works  which  have  proceeded  from  his  hands,  or  from  thofe 
of  men  ^.  He  is,  in  fad,  fo  exalted  and  fo  great,  that  we 
have  no  other  means  df  magnifying  human  grandeur  but  by 
comparing  it  to  his  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  that  he  either  can  or  will  deign  to  caft  his 
eyes  on  us. 

You  deny  his  immenfity  ;  but  have  you  never  reflefted  on 
the  multiplicity  of  obje&s  which  your  mind  and  fenfes  are 
able  at  once  to  comprehend  ?  What !  fliall  your  fight  without 
difficulty  extend  to  a  great  number  of  iladia,  and  fhall  not  he 
be  able  with  a  glance  to  penetrate  infinity  ?  You  are  able  to 
fix  your  attention,  almoft  in  the  fame  inftant,  on  Greece,  Si- 
cily, or  Egypt  'y  and  fiiall  it  not  be  pofiible  that  his  fliould  ex- 
tend through  the  whole  univerfe  ^  ? 

You  ailign  limits  to  his  power,  as  if  he  could  be  great 
without  being  good.  Can  you  believe  that  he  blufhes  at  his 
work  ?  that  an  infed,  or  even  a  blade  of  grafs,  are  defpicable 
in  his  fight  ?  that  he  has  endowed  man  with  fo  many  eminent 
qualities  ^,  that  he  has  implanted  in  him  the  defire,  necefiity, 
and  hope  of  knowing  him,  to  remove  him  for  ever  from  his 
fight  ?  No ;  never  can  I  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  father 
can  forget  his  children  ;  or  that,  by  a  negligence  incompatible 


i  Archyt.  de  Dodtr.  Mor.  ap.  Stob. 
fenn.  x.  p.  15.  Onat.  ap.  Stoh,  Edog. 
Phyf.  lib.  I.  cap.  3.  p.  4-  Sthenid.  ap. 
Stob.  ferm.  46.  p.  332.     Diotog.  ibid. 

P-  330- 
^  Menand.  ap,  Stob.  fcrm.  ^a-  p* 


213.     Cleric.  Ars  Critic,  fed.  I.  Cap. 

3.  r.  i.p.  2.     Mo(heni.  in  Cudw.  cap. 

4.  §  J.  p.  271- 

1  XeDoph.  Memor.  lib.  I.  p.  71$. 
'°  Id.  ibid.  p.  725,  726. 
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with  hi3  perfcdions  ",  he  will  not  deign  to  preferve  that  order 
which  he  has  eftablilhed  in  the  univerfe. 
Demophok. 

If  that  order  originated  from  him,  why  is  there  fo  much 
guilt  and  mifery  to  be  found  on  the  earth  ?  If  he  cannot 
prevent  thefe^  where  is  his  power  ?  or  if  he  will  not^  where 
is  his  juftice  ? 

PhilocIes. 

I  expeAed  this  obje&ion  9  it  has  frequently  been  made,  and 
will  be  repeated  in  every  age ;  it  is  indeed  the  only  one  whicb 
can  be  adduced  againft  us.     If  all  men  were  happy,  they 
would  not  revolt  againft  the  author  of  their  exiftence ;  but 
they  fuffer  beneath  his  eyes,  and  he  appears  to  abandon  them. 
Here  my  reafon  is  confounded ;  and  I  interrogate  the  tradi- 
tions of  antiquity,  all  of  which  depofe  in  favour  of  a  provi« 
deuce.     I  interrogate  the  fages  ^,  who  almoft  all  agree  funda- 
mentally in  the  doftrine,  though  they  hefitate  and  differ  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  explain  it.     Many  of  them,  con- 
vinced that  tp  limit  the  juftice  or  goodnefs  of  God,  would  be 
to  annihilate  thofe  attributes,  have  rather  chofen  to  admit 
bounds  to  his  power.     Some  fay,  God  works  only  to  produce 
good  I  but  matter,  by  a  vicioufnefs  inherent  in  its  nature,  oc* 
cafions  evil,  by  refifting  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being  i'* 
Others  fay  that  the  Divine  influence  extends  in  its  full  effed 
to  the  fphere  of  the  moon,  but  aAs  only  feebly  in  the  inferior 
regions  ^.  Others  aflert  that  God  direds  affairs  of  confequence, 
but  negleds  thofe  of  lefs  moment  '•    Laftly,  there  are  fome 
who  afford  a  ray  of  light  to  guide  me  through  the  darknefs 
by  which  I  am  furrounded.    Feeble  mortals,  exclaim  they, 
ceafe  to  confi(lcr  as  real  evils  poverty,  ficknefs,  and  all  the 


"^   Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  99ft. 

o  Cicer.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  I.  cap. 
a.  t.  ii.  p.  398. 

P  P!at.  in  Tim.  paflim. 

^  Ocell.  LucaD.  cap.  a.  Arift.  de 
CobIo,  lib.  a.  pap.  X.  t.  i.  p.  453-  I^> 
de  Parr.  Anim.  lib.  X.  cap.  i.  ^t.  i.  p. 


970.    Mofliem.  in  Cudw.  cap^  i.  { 
45.    Not.  S. 

'  Ap.  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  10.  t.  ii.  p« 
ft)l.  A  p.  Arifiot.  de  Mundo,  cap.  6« 
t.  i.  p.  611.  Eurip  »p.  Plutb  dc^F« 
Oer.  t.  ii.p.  Sxx, 
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external  misfortunes  that  aflail  you.  Thefe  accidents,  vfhidi 
by  your  refignation  may  be  converted  into  benefits,  are  only 
the  confeqiiences  of  the'laws  neceflary  to  the  prefervation  of 
the  univerfe.  You  make  a  part  of  the  general  fyftem  of 
things,  but  you  are  only  a  part.  You  were  created  for  tbo 
whole,  and  not  the  whole  for  you  '• 

Thus  all  is  good  in  nature,  except  in  the  clafs  of  beings 
where  every  thing  ought  to  be  heft.    Inanimate  bodies  obey 
without  refinance  the  motions  imprefled  on  them ;  animals 
deftitute  of  reafon  yield  without  reludance  to  the  inftin£k 
which  inipels  them.     Men  alone  are  equally  diftinguiflied  by 
their  vices  and  their  underftanding.     Are  they  the  flaves  of 
necellity,  like  the  reft  of  nature  ?.  Why  are  they  able  to  refift 
their  inclinations  ?  Why  have  they  received  thofe  lights  which 
lead  them  aftray — that  defire  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of 
their  Maker — ^thofe  ideas  of  good — that  moft  fatal,  if  It  be 
not  the  moft  noble  of  all  gifts,  the  propenfity  to  comnufe^ate 
the  woes  of  their  fellow  creatures  ?  When  we  cenfider  thefe 
various  privileges  by  which  they  are  eflentially  charafterized, 
ought  we  not  to  conclude  that  God,  from  views  which  it  is 
not  permitted  us  to  penetrate,  has  intended  to  fubjeft  to  the 
moft  rigid  trials,  the  power  which  we  poflefs  of  deliberating 
and  choofing  ?  Yes  j    if  there  be  virtues  on  earth  there  19 
juftice  in  heaven.  He  who  pays  not  a  tribute  to  the  law,  owes 
to  the  law  a  fatisfadion  \     Man  begins  his  life  in  this  worldly 
and  continues  it  in  an  abode  where  innocence  receives  the  re- 
ward of  its  fufferings,  and  where  the  guilty  expiate  their 
crimes  till  they  are  purified  from  their  pollution. 

Thus,  Pemophon,  do  our  fages  juftify  Providence.  They 
acknowledge  no  other  evil  to  which  we  are  expofed  than  vicc^ 
^d  know  no  other  explanation  of  the  difficulty  it  occafioos^ 
than  a  futurity  in  which  all  things  ffaall  be  reftored  to  order. 
To  aik,  at  prefent,  why  God  has  not  prevented  evil  in  its 

*  Plat  de  Leg,  lib,  10.  t.  ii.  p.  903.  |      «  |f!.  ibid,  p,  905. 
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origin,  is  to  a(k  why  he  has  made  the  univerfe  according  t^ 
his  views,  and  not  according  to  ours. 
Demophok. 

Religion  is  only  an  abfurd  mixture  of  mean  ideas  and  mi« 
nvte  ceremonies.  As  if  there  were  not  tyrants  enough  o& 
earth,  you  have  filled  with  them  the  heavens.  Tou  furround 
me  with  infpe&(KS  jealous  of  each  other,  eager  to  obtain  my 
prefents,  and  to  whom  I  can  only  offer  the  homage  of  a  fer- 
vile  fear.  The  worihip  which  they  require  is  only  a  (hame- 
ful  traffic  i  they  bellow  on  you  riches,  and  you  give  them 
viftims  ^.  Man,  when  debafed  by  fuperftition,  is  the  vileft 
of  (laves.  Your  philofophers  themfelves  have  not  infifted  oa 
the  neceffity  of  acquiring  virtue  ourfelves  before  we  prefent 
ourfelves  before  the  Divine  Being,  or  of  requefting  it  of 
bim  in  our  prayers  '• 

^  Philocles. 

•  I  have  already  faid,  that  our  public  worihip  is  groDsly  dif« 
figured,  and  that  my  defign  was  fitnply  to  explain  to  you  the 
relations  which  exift  between  man  and  the  Divinity.  Retain 
your  doubts  of  thefe  relations,  if  you  are  fo  blind  as  not  to 
difcern  them  ;  but  fay  not  that  we  degra&  our  fouls  when 
we  feparate  them  from  the  mafs  of  beings,  al&gn  to  them  the 
moll  illuftrious  of  origins  and  defiinies,  and  eftablifh  between 
them  and  the  Supreme  Being  an  intercourfe  of  benefits  and 
gratitude. 

Do  you  wiih  for  a  pure  and  celeftial  morality,  which  may 
exalt  your  mind  and  fentiments,  iludy  the  dodrine  and  Gon« 
du£l  of  Socrates,  who  only  beheld  in  his  condemnation,  im- 
prifonment  and  death,  the  decrees  of  an  infinitely  wife  Being^ 
and  did  not  even  deign  to  complain  of  the  injuftice  of  his 
enemies. 

W  '  "  "  '    '  '  '  '  '  ■     "  —  I        ■    ■■      - 

^  Plat,  in  Eatyphr,  t.  i.  p.  Z4i  C.      I     '  Bayle  Contin.  dei  Pcnfi^ef,  t.  iil 

1  §JX.J4.  &c. 
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At  the  fame  time  contemplate  with  Pythagoras  the  laws  of 
univerfal  harmonj  ^,  and  inceflantly  have  befove  your  eyes 
the  regularity  in  the  diftribution  of  the  different  worlds,  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  concurrence  of  all 
wills  in  a  wifely  governed  republic,  and  of  all  the  pailions  and 
emotions  in  a  virtuous  foul ;  all  beings  labouring  in  concert 
for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  order  preferving  the  uni- 
verfe  and  its  miouteft  parts ;  a  God  the  author  of  this  fublime 
plan,  and  men  deftined  by  their  virtues  to  be  fubfervient  to 
him,  and  co-operate  with  him  in  his  great  delign.  Never  did 
fyftem  difplay  more  genius,  or  give  a  more  exalted  idea  of 
the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  man. 

Permit  me  ftill  to  proceed ;  fince  you  attack  our  philo- 
fophers,  it  is  my  duty  to  defend  them.  The  youth  Lyfis  is 
inftrufted  in  their  opinions,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  precep- 
tors who  have  had  the  care  of  his  education.  I  will  interro- 
gate hith  on  the  different  articles  which  have  been  the  fub- 
jeft  of  this  converfation,  and  you  ihall  hear  his  anfwers.  You 
will  thus  obtain  a  fuccinfi  view  of  the  whole  of  our  doc- 
trine ;  and  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  reafon,  left  to  itfel^ 
cotlld  poffibly  have  conceived  a  fyftcm  more  worthy  of  the 
Divine  Being,  or  of  greater  utility  to  mankind  *• 
Philocles. 
Tell  me,  Lyfis,  who  formed  the  world  ? 

Lysis. 
God  2, 

Philocles. 
How  did  he  form  it  ? 

Ltsis. 
By  an  effed  of  his  goodnefs  '. 


^  Theag.  ap.  Stob.  ferm.  z.  p.  it. 
CritoD.  ibid.  ferm.  3.  p.  43.  Polus, 
»bid.  ferm.  9.  p.  105.  Diotog.  ibid. 
itrm.  46.  p.  330.  Hippodam.  ib. 
^rai.  ici.  p.  555.  Occll.  in  Edog. 
**hyf.  lib.  I.  p.  32. 


*  See  note  at  tbe  end  of  the  volame. 
^  Tim.  Locr.  de  Anim.  Muodi,  ap« 

Plat.  t.  iii.  p.  94.  Plat,  in  Tim.  ibid, 
p.  30,  &c.  Id.  ap.  Cicer.  de  Nat, 
Dcor.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  40J. 

*  Plat.  ibid.  p.  29,  E. 
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Fhxlocles. 
What  is  God  ? 

Lysis. 
That  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end  ^ :  the  etcfmal  % 
neceSarjy  immutable,  and  intelligent  Being  ^. 
Philocles. 
Can  we  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  his  eflence  ? 

Ltsis. 
His  eflence  is  incomprehenfible  and  ineffable  %  bat  he  fpeaks 
diftindly  bj  his  works  ^ ;  and  his  language  bears  the  cha- 
rafier  of  great  truths,  becaufe  it  is  intelligible  to  the  whole 
world :  a  more  refulgent  light'  would  be  ufelefs  to  us,  and 
4oubtlefs  would  neither  accord  with  his  plan  nor  our  weak- 
nefs.  Who,  in  fad,  can  faj,  but  the  impatience  we  fed  to 
elevate  ourfelves  to  him,  maj  bb  a  prefage  of  the  deftinj  that 
awaits  us  i  And  if  indeed  it  be  true,  as  has  been  faid^  that 
he  is  inefiably  happj  in  the  fole  contemplation  of  his  perfec- 
tions ty  to  defire  to  know  him  is  to  defire  to  partakp  ixi  hi« 
}iappine(s» 

Philocles. 
Does  his  providence  extend  to  all  nature  ? 

Ltsis, 
£ven  to  the  moft  minute  objefts  \ 
Philocles. 
Can  we  conceal  our  aAions  from  his  fight  ? 

LsTis. 
No,  nor  even  our  thoughts  K 

PlilLQCLES. 

Is  God  the  author  of  evil  ? 


b  Tha).  ap.  Diog.  LAcrt.  L  i.  }  36. 

^  Tim.  Locr.  de  Aoim.  Mund.  ap. 
Plat.  t.  iii.  p.  96. 

d  Ariftot.  de  Na:.  Aufcult.  lib.  S, 
tap.  6.  t/i.  p.  416;  cap.  7.  p.  418; 
cap.  tS'  p.  430*  I^-  Mctaphyf.  1.  14. 
cap.  7.  p.  1 001. 

«  Plat,  in  Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  a8. 

f  Onat«  ap.  Stob.  Edog.  Fhvf.  lib. 
I.  p.  4. 


S  Ariftot.  de  Mor,  lib.  10.  cap.  8. 
t,  ii,  p.  139,  £.  Id.  <k  Rep.  lib.  7. 
cap.  I.     Ibid.  p.  4%St  £• 

b  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  zo.  t.  iL  p.  9001 
C.     Theolog.  Payenn.  t.  i.  p.  tgo, 

1  Epicharm.  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom* 
lib.  5.  p.  7cS.  JEfchyl.  ap.  Theophil 
ad  Antolic.  lib.  %,  }  54.  Eurip.  ap. 
Stob.  Eclog.  Phyf.  cap.  7.  p.  S.  Thai 
ap.  Laeit.  lib.  z.  J  36. 
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Lrsis. 
The  good  Being  can  only  be  the  caufe  of  good  K 

Philocles« 
What  are  jour  relations  to  him  ? 

Lysis. 
I  am  his  work^  I  appertain  to  him^  and  his  care  watches 
over  me  ^ 

Philocles. 
What  Is  the  worlhip  which  is  fuitable  to  him  ^ 

Ltsis. 
That  which  the  laws  of  our  country  have  eftablifhed,  hu* 
man  wifdom  being  unable  to  arrive  at  any  pofitive  knowledge 
on  this  fubjeft  '"• 

'  Philocles. 
Is  it  fu£Ecient  to  honour  him  by  facrifices  and  pompous 
ceremonies  ? 

Ltsis. 
No. 

Philoclks. 
What  more  is  neceflary  ? 

Ltsis. 
Parity  of  heart  ^  ;  his  favour  is  fooner  to  be  obtamed  by 
virtue  than  by  offerings  *  ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  conmiuni<« 
cation  between  him  and  injuftice  p,  fome  have  believed  that 
we  ought  to  force  from  the  altars  the  guilty  wretches  who 
have  there  taken  refuge  ^. 

Philocles. 
Is  thb  do&rine,  which  is  taught  by  the  philofophers,  ac- 
knowledged alfo  by  the  priefts? 


}  Plat,  io  Tim.  t.  ixi.  p.  30,  A.  Id. 
^'R«p.  lib.  %.  t.  iL  p.  379,  D. 

*  Id.  in  Pluedon,  t.  i.  p.  6%,  D. 

^  Plat,  in  Bpiaom.  t.  ii.  p.  985,  D. 

"  Zaleuc.  ap.  Stob.  p.  279.  Plat. 
»  Alcib.  a.  t.  ii.  p.  140,  E.  Ifocr.  ad 
^^M«l  U  I  p.  61. 


®  Zalevc  ap.  Died.  Sic.  lib.  i%,  p. 
34.  et  ap.  St*b.  p.  979.  Xenopb.  Me- 
mor.  lib.  I.  p.  739. 

P  Charond.  ap.  Stob.  fcrm.  4^«  ?• 
489. 

"^  Eurip.  ap.  Stob.  kaxu  44.  p.  507. 
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Ltsis. 
They  have  caufed  it  to  be  engravea  on  the  gate  of  tbe 
temple  of  Epidaurus,  Entrance  into  these  places,  faith 
the  infcription,  is  permitted  onlt  to  pure  souls  '•    It  is 
loudlj  declared  in  our  holj  ceremonies  ;  in  which,  when  the 
prieft  has  faid,  Wbo  are  tbofe  who  are  here  ajffembkd  /  the 
multitude  reply^  Good  and  wtuous  people  '• 
Pbilocles. 
Have  your  prayers  for  their  objeft  the   goods,  of  this 
world  ? 

Ltsis. 
No  ;  I  know  not  but  they  may  be  hurtful :  and  I  ihould 
fear  left  the  Deity,  oSended  at  the  indifcretion  of  my  petitioas, 
ihould  grant  my  requeft  '• 

Philocles. 
What  then  do  you  aik  of  him  ? 

Lysis.    - 
To  proted  me  againft  my  paffions^;  to  grant  me  true  bean« 
ty,  which  is  that  of  the  foul ',  and  the  knowledge  and  virtue 
of  which  I  have  need  ^;  to  beftow  on  me  the  power  to.  re- 
frain from  committing   any  injuftice ;    and,   efpecially,  the 
courage  to  endure,  when  necelTary,  the  injuftice  of  others'. 
Fhilocles. 
What  ought  we  to  do  to  render  ourfelvcs  agreeable  to  the 
Deity  ? 

Ltsis. 
To  remember  that  we  are  ever  in  his  prefence  *,  to  under- 
take nothing  without  imploring  his  aiSftance  ^^  to  afpire  in 
fome  degree  to  refemble  him  by  juftice  and  fanftity  ^^  to  refer 


''  Clem.  Alez.  Strom.  lib.  5.  p.  652. 

•  Ariftoph.  in  Pac.  v.  435  et  967. 

<  Plat,  in  Alcib.  2.  t.  ii.  p.  138,  &c. 
^  Zalcuc.  ap.  Scob.  fcrm.  4a.  p.  279. 

*  Plat,  in  Phasdr.  t.  iii.  p.  279.  Id. 
in  Alcib.  a.  t.  ii.  p.  1 48.  Clem.  Alex. 
S>trom.  lib.  5.  p.  705. 

y  Plat,  in  Men.  t.  ii-  p.  100 ;  ap. 
eund.  dc  Virt.  t.  iii.  p.  379. 


2  Plut.  loait.  Lacon.  t.  ii.  p.  2391 
A. 

*  Xenoph.  Mcmor.  lib.  I.  p.  7%^' 

b  Charond.  ap.  Stob.  ferm.  a'^'  P> 
489.  Plat,  in  Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  27  et  4 J. 
Id.  de  Leg.  lib.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  712.  Id. 
Epift.  %.  t.  iii.  p.  352,  £. 

c  Plat,  in  Theat.  t.  i.  p,  X76,  R 
Aur.  Carm.  verf.  ult. 
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to  him  all  our  a&ions  \  to  fulfil  punftuallj  the  duties  of  our 
condition,  and  to  confider  as  the  firft  of  them  aU,  that  of  being 
\ifefal  to  mankind^ ;  for  the  more  good  we  do,  the  more  we 
merit  to  be  ranked  among  the  number  of  his  children  and  his 
friends  *". 

Philocles. 
May  we  obtain  happinefs  by  obferving  thefe  precepts  ? 

Lysis. 
Doubtlefs ;  fince  happinefs  confiils  in  wifdom,  and  wifdom 
in  the  knowledge  of  God  ^. 

Philocles. 
But  this  knowledge  mud  be  very  imperfeA. 

Lysis. 
And  therefore  we  can  only  enjoy  perfeA  happinefs  in  ano- 
ther life  \ 

Philocles. 
Is  it  true  that,  after  our  death,  our  fouls  ihall  appear  in 
the  Field  of  Truth,  and  render  an  aocount  of  their  condufb  to 
inexorable  judges  ?  and  that  afterward,  fome,  conveyed  into 
pleafant  meadows,  (hall  there  enjoy  a  tranquil  exiftence  in  the 
midft  of  feftivals  and  mufic ;  while'  others  ihall  be  caft  by  the 
Furies  into  Tartarus,  where  they  fhall  undergo  at  once  the 
torments  of  flames,  and  the  cruelty  of  devouring  beafts  ^  ? 

Lysis. 
I  know  not. 

Philocles. 
May  we  affirm  that  both  thefe  clafles  of  fouls,  after  having 
pafled  at  leaft  a  thoufand  years  in  tortures  or  in  pleafures^ 
fiiall  again  enter  a  mortal  body,  either  among  the  human  race 


f^  Bias  ap.  Laert.  L  i.  $  88.  Brack. 
HiftoT.  Philof.  I.  i.  p.  107a. 

'  Xeooph.  Memor.  lib.  3.  p.  780. 

f  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  6ia, 
^'  Id.  dc  Leg.  lib.  4.  p.  716,  D.  A- 
*«4nd.*ap.  Plut.  t.  i.  p.  681,  A. 

'  Thcag.  ap.  Stob.  fcrm.  I.  p.  II. 


lin.  5a  Archjt  ibid.  p.  15.  Plat. 
TheKt.  t.  i.  p.  176;  in  Euthyd.  p.  280. 
Id.  Epift.  8.  t.  iii.  p.  354,  T.  Id.  ap. 
Augufiii].  dc  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  8.  cap.  9. 

^  Plat,  in  Epioom.  t.  ii.  p.  99a. 

^  Axioch.  ap.  Plat.  t.  iii.  p.  371* 
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or  among  other  animals,  and  begin  a  new  life  ^ ;  but  that  ete^a 
nal  ponilhments  await  certain  crimes  ^  i 

Lrsis. 
Of  this  alfo  I  am  ignorant.  The  Divine  Being  has  not  ex- 
plained to  OS  the  nature  of  the  punifhments  and  rewards  ap< 
pointed  after  death.  All  that  I  affirm^  from  the  ideas  which 
we  have  of  order  and  juilice»  and  from  the  confent  of  all  nsu 
tions  and  all  ages"^^  is,  that  every  one  will  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  his  merits  * ;  and  that  the  juft  man^  fuddenlj  paf- 
fing  from  the  nofiumal  daj  of  this  life  ®  to  the  pure  and  re« 
fplendent  light  of  a  fecond  ezillence,  ihall  enjoy  that  unchange* 
able  happinefs,  of  which  this  world  only  prefents  the  feeble 
image  p. 

Philocles. 
What  are  our  duties  towards  t>urfelves  ? 

Ltsis. 
To  ai&gn  to  the  fpiritual  part  of  us  the  greateft  honours 
next  to  thofe  which  we  pay  to  the  Divinity;  never  to  pollute 
it  by  vices  or  remorfe,  fell  it  to  riches,  facrifice  it  to  pleafure ; 
nor  ever,  on  any  occafion,  to  prefer  a  fubftance  fo  terrefirlal 
and  frail  as  the  body,  to  a  fubftance  whofe  origin  is  from  bea* 
veuy  and  whofe  duration  is  eternal  ^. 
Philocles. 
What  are  our  duties  towards  other  men  ? 

Ltsis. 
They  are  all  contained  in  this  rule :  Do  not  unto  others 
what  you  would  not  wifh  they  ihould  do  unto  you  '• 
Philocles. 
But  are  you  not  to  be  pitied,  ihould  all  thefe  opinions 
prove  mere  illufions,   and  ihould  the  foul  not  furvive  the 
body? 


k  Id.  ibid.  Vug.  JEaeid.  lib.  6.  ▼. 
74S. 

1  Plat.  ib2d.  p.  615.  Id.  in  Gorg. 
t.  i.  p.  s^S' 

°*  Id.  io  Gorg.  t.  i.  p.  523,  Plut. 
de  Cenlbl.  t.  ij.  p.  lie. 


"  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  905. 
**  IdL.derRep;^,b.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  5  a  I. 
P  ffit,  in  Epiooti^  t.  ii.  p.  973  et 
Qoa.: 

?Id.  de  Leg.  lib.  5.  p.  727,  &c. 
Ifocr.  in  Nzcod*  t.  L  p.  Xi6.« 
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Lysis. 
Religion  requires  not  more  from  her  votaries  than  philofo- 
phj.  Far  from  exafting  from  the  virtuous  man  any  facrifice 
which  may  excite  his  regret,  fhe  diffufes  a  Cecret  charm  over 
his  duties  ;  and  procures  him  two  ineftimable  advantages — an 
undifturbed  tranquillity  during  his  life,  and  a  delicious  hop# 
in  the  moment  of  death  ^ 


CHAP.    LXXX. 

Continuation  of  the  Library, — Poetry* 

I  HAD  taken  with  me  to  the  houfe  of  Euclid,  young  Lyfis^ 
the  fon  of  ApoUodorus.  We  entered  one  of  the  apartments  of 
the  library,  which  contained  only  poetical  works,  and  treatifes 
on  morals ;  of  the  former  there  was  a  great  variety,  but  a 
very  fmall  number  of  the  latter.  Lyfis  appeared  furprifed  at 
this  difproportion.  A  few  books,  faid  Euclid,  are  fufficient 
to  inftrufk  men,  but  many  are  neceiTary  for  their  entertain- 
ment. Our  duties  are  limited,  but  th^  pleafures  of  the  mind 
and  heart  can  know  no  bounds  ;  the  Imagination,  by  which 
they  are  nouriihed,  is  equally  liberal  and  fruitful;  while  Rea- 
fon,  poot  and  flerile,  only  difpenfes  to  us  thofe  feeble  lights 
which  are  neceflary  :  and  as  we  ad  more  from  fenfation  than 
refleftion,  the  talents  of  the  Imagination  will  always  appear 
to  us  to  have  more  charms  than,  the  counfels^of  Reafbn,-her 
rival. 

This  fplendid  faculty  is  lefs  employed  on  what  is  real  than 
on  what  is  poffible,  a  much  more  extenfive  fubjeft  than  reali- 
ty. Frequently  it  even  pafles  the  bounds  of  poffibility  to  in- 
dulge in  thofe  fictions  to  which  no  limits  can  be  afligned.  The 
voice  of  Imagination  peoples  the  dcferts,  beflows  life  on  the 
moft  infeniible  beings,  transfers  from  one  objeft  to  another  the 


^  Plat,  in  PhsdoD.  t.  i.  p.  «i  ct  114* 
Vol.  IV.  ->^  U 
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qualities  and  colours  b^  which  thej  are  diftioguifhed,  amd,  hj 
a  fnccei&pn  of  transformations,  hurries  us  awaj  into  the  abode 
of  enchantments^  into  that  ideal  world,  in  which  the  poets, 
forgetting  the  earth,  and  forgetting  themfelves,  have  inter- 
courfe  only  with  intelligences  of  a  fuperior  order. 

There  they  gather  their  verfes  in  the  gardens  of  the  mnfes^ 
tranquil  ftreams  roll  for  them  their  waves  of  milk  and  ho- 
ney ^  ;  Apollo  defcends  from  heaven  to  lend  them  his  lyre  ', 
and  a  divine  breath,  fuddenly  extinguifliing  their  reafon, 
throws  them  into  the  convuliions  of  a  delirium,  and  compels 
them  to  fpeak  the  language  of  the  gods,  of  whom  they  are 
then  no  other  than  the  organs  ^^ 

You  fee,  added  Euclid,  that  I  borrow  the  words  of  Plato. 
He  frequently  ridiculed  thofe  poets  who  complain  in  fach  fri- 
gid language  of  the  fire  by  which  thfcy  pretend  to  be  interiorly 
confumed.  But  there  are  among  them  thofe  who  aftually 
feel  the  influence  of  that  enthufiafm  which  is  called  divine  in- 
fpiration,  or  poetic  fury',  ^fchylys^  Pindar,  andallonr 
great  poets,  were  afluated  by  it,  as  their  writings  will  for 
ever  evince.  What  do  I  fay  ?  Demofthenes,  in  our  popular 
aflemblies,  and  individuals  in  fociety,  caufe  us  every  day  to 
experience  its  effefts.  Should  you  yourfelf  have  to  paint  the 
tranfports  or  the  woes  pf  one  of  thofe  paflions,  which,  when 
at  their  height,  no  longer  leave  the  mind  its  freedom,  your 
eyes,  your  language,  would  become  alike  inflamed  and  ardent, 
and  the  frequent  violence  of  your  manner  and  expre;ffion  would 
appear  as  fits  of  fury  or  of  madnefs.  Yet  would  you  only 
have  yielded  toi  the  voice  of  nature. 

This  ardour,  which  ought  to  animate  all  the  produdions  of 
the  mind,  is  difplaycd  in  poetry  *  with  more  or  lefs  intenfity, 
according  as  the  "fubjed  requires  more  or  lefs  emotion,  or  the 


t  Plat,  in  Ion*  t.  i.  p.  534. 

"  Id.  ibid. 

*  Find.  Pyth.  i.  v.  i. 

^  PUt.  in  Ion.  t.  i.  p.  534. 

'  Id.  in  Fbadr.  t    iii.  p.  445.    Id. 


etDemocric.  ap.  Cicer.  de  Orat^cap. 
46.  t.  i.  p.  aj7. 

*  Cicer.  Tufcnian.  lib,  r.  cap.  aft. 
t.  ii.  p^  ^54.  Id.  ad  Qnint.  lib.  3.  e- 
pift.  4.  C.  is.  p.  S7;  cpiiL  5.  p.  $9* 
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jstuthor  more  or  lefs  pofTefTes  that  fublixne  talent  which  ac« 
commodates  itfelf  with  facility  to  the  ch*:  rafters  of  the  paf- 
fions  ;  or  that  profound  fentiment  which  fuddcnly  enkindles  la 
his  heart,  and  rapidly  communicates  itfelf  to  the  feelings  of 
others  ^.  Thefe  two  qualities  are  not  always  united.  I  knew 
a  poet  of  Syracufe  who  never  made  fuch  beautiful  vcrfes  as 
when  he  was  tranfported  beyond  himfelf  by  a  violent  en- 
thnfiafm  ^. 

Ljrfis  then  alked  feveral  queftions,  the  purport  of  which 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fubftance  of  the  anfwers  of  Euclid. 
Poetry,  faid  the  lattef,  has  its  particular  language  and  ftyle. 
In  the  epic  poem,  and  in  tragedy,  a  great  aftion  is  reprefent- 
cd,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  connefted  at  the  pleafure  of  th6 
poet,  who  alters  known  faft^,  by  adding  others  which  may 
increafe  the  intereft ;  fometimes  giving  them  greater  import-^ 
ance  by  the  means  of  marvellous  incidents,  and  fometimes  by 
the  varied  charms  of  diftion,  or  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts 
and  fentiments.  Frequently  the  fable,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
manner  of  difpofing  the  aftion  ^,  cofts  more  labour,  or  does 
more  honour,  to  the  poet,  than  even  the  compofition  of  the 
verfes  *. 

The  other  kinds  of  poetry  do  not  require  from  the  writer 
fo  artificial  a  conftruftion  ;  but  he  ought  always  to  difplay  a 
fpecies  of  invention,  to  animate  whatever  fubjeft  he  treats 
with  novel  fiftions,  to  impart  to  his  readers  his  own  ardour, 
and  never  to  forget,  that,  according  to  Simonides  %  poetry  is 
a  fpeaking  pifture,  and  painting  a'  mute  poetry. 

It  hence  follows,  that  verfe  alone  canqot  confthute  a  poem.- 
The  hiftory  of  Herodotus  put  into  verfe  would  ftill  be  only  a 
hiih>ry  ^,  becaufe  it  would  neither  contain  a  fable  nor  fiftion  ^p 
It  alfo  follows,  that  we  ought  not  to  enumerate  among  the 


b  Ariftot.  de  Poet.  cap.  X7.  t.  ii.  p. 
66j.  C. 

c  Id.  ProbL  t.  ii.  p.  8i7,C. 

^  Ariftot.  dc  Poet.  cap.  6.  t.  ii.  p. 
65^,  E. 


*  Id.  ibid.  cap.  9.  t.  ii,  p.  659,  E. 
f  Plut.  de  Aud.  Peet.  t.  ii.  p.   17. 
Voir,  de  Art.  Poet.  Nat.-p.  6. 

S  Ariitot.  de  Poet.  c.  9.  t.  ii.  p.  659. 
b  Plat,  in  Phxdon.  t.  i.  p.  ^z,  B. 
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produ&iohs  of  poetrj,  the  (entences  of  Theognis,  Phocylidei, 
gcc.y  nor  even  the  fjltems  of  nature  of  Parmenides  and  £m« 
pedocles  ^  ^  though  the  works  of  the  latter  fometimes  contain 
fplendid  defcriptions  ^  or  ingenious  allegories  '• 

I  have  faid  that  Poetrj  has  a  peculiar  language.  In  the 
compads  which  ihe  has  entered  into  with  Profe^  ibe  has  a* 
greed  never  to  appear  hut  with  the  rich^fi,  at  lead  the  mod 
elegant,  ornaments ;  and  all  the  colours  of  nature  are  deliver- 
ed into  her  hands^  with  the  obligation  inceflantlj  to  ufe 
them,  and  the  hope  of  pardon  ihould  ihe  even  fometimes  abufe 
them. 

She  has  added  to  her  empire  a  number  of  words  interdided 
to  Profe,  and  others  which  ihe  lengthens  or  ihortens  by  the 
addition  or  retrenchment  of  a  letter  or  fjllable.  She  poiTeiTes 
the  power  of  creating  new  ones  ^,  and  the  almoft  ezdoiive 
privileges  of  emplojing  thofe  which  are  no  longer  in  ufe,  or 
which  are  only  fo  in  a  foreign  country  °  ;  of  combining  many 
into  one  ^,  difpoiing  them  in  an  order  before  unknown  ^,  and 
indulging  in  thofe  licences  which  diilinguiih  poetical  elocution 
from  ordinary  language. 

The  privileges  granted  to  genius  are  extended  to  almoft  all 
the  inilruments  which  fecond  its  operations  i  and  hence  the 
numerous  fdrms  of  verfe,  each  of  which  has  a  peculiar  cba« 
rafter  indicated  by  nature.  That  of  the  heroic  is  a  majeftic 
grandeur ;  it  has  therefore  been  appropriated  to  the  epic  poem. 
The  iambic  frequently  occurs  ^in  converfation,  and  has  been 
fuccefsfully  employed  in  dramatic  poetry.  Other  forms  are 
found  to  be  better   adapted  to  fongs  accompanied  with  dan- 


i  Ariftot.  de  Poet.  cap.  I.  p.  6si> 
Plut.  de  Ant.  Poer.  p.  i6. 

k  Ariftot.  ftp.  Diop.  Laert.  lib.  8.  { 
57.  Emped.  ap.  Plut  de  Vxtaad.  JEre 
Alien,  t.  ii.  p-  830.  Scxt.  Empir.  adv. 
Logic,  lib.  7.  p.  396. 

1  Sat.  Empir.  ibid.  p.  392. 


^  ArUkot.  de  Poet.  cap.  ai.  t  ii'  p* 
669,  B. 

o  Id.  ibid.  p.  6^,  D.  et  cap.  M.^ 
669,  E. 

o  Id.  ibid.  cap.  90.  p.  66S,  A. 

P  Id.  cap.  %%*  p.  670^  C. 
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ces  ^*y  and  are  lifed  in  odes  and  hymns.  Thus  have  the 
poets  multiplied  the  means  of  diffufing  pleafure. 

Euclidf  as  he  ended,  fhowed  us  the  works  which  have  ap« 
peared  at  difFerent  times  under  the  names  of  Orpheus,  Mufse- 
us,  Thamyris  %  Linus,  Anthes  %  Pamphus  %  Olen  ",  Abaris  ^, 
Epimenides  y,  &c.  Some  contain  only  facred  hymns  or  plaintive 
fongs ;  others  treat  of  facriiices,  oracles,  expiations,  and  en- 
chantments. In  fome  qf  thefe,  and  efpecially  the  Epic  Cycle, 
which  is  a  coIIeAion  of  fabulous  traditions  whence  the  tragic 
writers  have  frequently  taken  the  fubjefts  of  their  pieces  *, 
are  contained  the  genealogies  of  the  gods,  the  combat  of  the 
Titans,  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  wars  of 
Thebes  and  Troy  •  ;  thefe  being  the  principal  objeds  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  men  of  literature  during  many  ages. 
As  the  greater  part  of  thefe  works  are  not  by  the  authors 
whofe  name  they  bear  t,  Euclid  had  not  arranged  them  in  a« 
ny  regular  order. 

Next  came  the  works  of  Heiiod  and  Homer.  The  latter 
were  accompanied  by  a  formidable  body  of  interpreters  and 
commentators  ^.  I  had  read,  with  no  fmall  difgufl,  the  eluci* 
dations  of  Stefimbrotus  and  Glauoon  ^ ;  and  had  been  much 
diverted  with  the  labour  employed  by  Metrodorus  of  Lamp- 
facas,  to  difcover  a  continued-allegory  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyf- 
feyo. 

After  the  example  of  Homer,  a  great  number  of  poets  un- 
dertook to  celebrate  the  war  of  Troy.     Among  others  were 


^  Id.  cap.  14.  p.  67»»  B. 

*  See,concerfiia^  the  difi&rent  Juadi 
of  Greek  Ycrfc,  Chap.  XXVl.  of  thi$ 
work. 

'  '  Plat,  dc  Rep.  lib.  a,  t.  ii.  p.  364. 
li  dc  Leg.  lib.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  8a9.  Arif- 
tot.  de  Geoer.  Animal,  lib.  a.  cap,  i. 
*'  i.  p.  1073. 

'  Hcracl.  ap.  Plat,  dc  Muf.  t-  ii.  p, 

^  Paofao.  lib.  X,  p,  9a,  94,  Ice. 


"  Herodot.  lib.  4.  cap.  35. 

^  Plat,  in  Chirmid.  L  it  p.  138. 

^  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  I.  {  m. 

^  Cafaub.  in  Athen.-  p.  301, 

*  Fabr.  Bibl.  Grace,  lib.  x.  cap.  t7> 
&c. 

t  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume* 

b  Fabr.  Bibl.  Graec.  t.  i.  p.  330. 

^  Plat,  in  Ion,  t.  i.  p.  530. 

d  Id.  ibid,  fatian.  adv.  Geot.  j  37* 
p.  80. 
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ArftinuSy  Stefichorus  %  Sacadas  ^  and  Lefcbes  f,  Mvho  begaa 
his  work  bj  thcfe  emphatical  words:  I  Jlng  the  fortune  of 
Frianif  and  tht  famous  war  ••••''•  The  fame  Lefches,  in  his 
little  Iliad  ^,  and  Dic^ogenes,  in  his  Cjpriacs  ^,  defcribed  all 
the  events  of  this  war.  The  poems  of  the  Heracleid  and  the 
Thefeid  omit  none  of  the  exploits  of  Hercules  and  Thefeus  K 
Thefe  authors  never  underftood  the  nature  of  the  epic  poem. 
Thej  followed  in  the  train  of  Homer ;  and  were  loft  in  his 
rajSy  as  the  ftars  vanifli  in  the  fplendour  of  the  fun. 

Euclid  had  endeavoured  to  coUeft  all  the  tragedies,  oomediesi 
and  fatiresy  which  within  near  two  hundred  years  had  been  re* 
prefented  in  the  theatres  of  Greece  ^  and  Sicilj.  He  pofleiTed 
ftbout  three  thoufand  ^  *,  yet  his  collection  was  not  complete. 
What  an  exalted  idea  muft  we  not  hence  conceive  of  the  lite- 
rature of  the  Greek?,  and  the  fecundity  of  their  genius  \  I 
often  reckoned  more  than  an  hundred  pieces  which  were  the 
produdion  of  the  fame  author.  Among  other  fingular" works 
which  Euclid  pointed  out  to  our  attention,  he  ihowed  us  the 
Hippocentaur,  a  tragedy,  in  which  Ch»remon  had  not  long 
before  introduced,  contrary  to  the  received  pra&iee^  all  the 
di£Ferent  kinds  of  verfc  ^.  This  novelty  however  did  not 
meet  with  faccefs. 

The  mimi  were  at  firft  only  obfcene  or  fatirical  farces, 
which  were  rcprefented  on  the  ftage.  Their  name  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  little  poems  which  defcribe  particular 
adventures  p.  They  refemble  comedy  by  their  fubjed,  but 
differ  from  it  by  their  want  of  a  plot,  and  fometimes  by  their 


^  Fabr.  Bibl.  Grzc.  t.  i.  p.  9  et  597. 

f  Athcn.  lib.  13.  cap.  9.  p.  610. 
Meurf.  Bibl.  Grzr.  cap.  j. 

S  Paufao.  lib.  lo.  cap.  25.  p.  660. 

b  Horat.  de  Art.  I'oet.  y.  137. 

i  Fabr.  Bibl.  Grsc.  t.  i.  p.  a8«. 

k  Herodot.  lib.  2.  cap.  117.  Arif- 
t*t..  de  Poet.  cap.  16.  t.  ii.  p.  664  ;  c. 
23.  p.  761 .  Athea.  lib.  15.  cap.  8.  p. 
682.  Perizon.  ad  /Rliaii.  Var.  Hifi. 
lib.  9.  cap.  15. 


I  Ariftot.  de  Poce.  cap.  8.  t.  ii.  p. 
658. 

1^  JE£chin.  de  Falf.  Legac.  p.  39S. 

»  Mcnrf.  Bibl.  Gr«c  ct  Attic  fabr. 
Bibl.  Grxc.  &c. 

•  Sec  note  at  the  end  of  the  Tohime. 

°  Ariftot.  de  Poet.  t.  ii.  cap.  I.  p< 
653  ;  cap.  24.  p.  67a. 

P  Voir,  dc  isft.  Poet.  lib.  2.  cap.  30, 
p.  I5«. 
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eztreme'licentioufneis^.  There  are  fome  of  them^  however, 
which  abound  in  a  decent  and  exquifite  pleafantrj*  Among 
the  mimi  which  Euclid  had  coUeAed^  I  found  thofe  of  Xe- 
narchusy  and  thofe  of  Sophron  of  Sjracufe  '•  The  latter  v.«ere 
muqh  admired  bj  Plato,  who  having  received  them  from 
Sicilj, .made  the  Athenians  acquainted  with  them;  and  on 
the  day  of  his  death  thej  were  found  under  the  pillow  of  his 
bed'*. 

Before  the  difooverj  of  the  dramatic  art,  continued  Euclid, 
thofe  poets  to  whom  Nature  had  granted  refined  fenfibilitj, 
but  denied  the  talents  requifite  for  the  epic  poem,  fometimes 
patheticaUj  defcribed  the  calamities  of  nations,  or  the  mif« 
fortunes  of  an  ancient  hero  i  and  fometimes  deplored  the  death 
of  a  relation  pr  a  friend,  and  by  indulging  aifuaged  their  grief. 
Their  plaintive  fongs,  almoft  always  accompanied  by  the  flute, 
were  known  under  the  name  of  Elegies  or  Lamentations  '• 

The  conftruftion  of  this  kind  of  poetry  is  regularly  irregu- 
lar :  I  mean  that  verfes  of  fix  and  five  feet  fucceed  each  other 
alternately  ".  Its  ftyle  fhould  be  fimple  ;  for  a  heart  really 
afflided  aims  not  to  attraft  our  admiration.  The  expreflions 
ihonld  fometimes  be  ardent,  like  die  cinders  which  cover  a 
devouring  fire,  but  ihould  not  burft  forth  into  the  exclama- 
tions  and  imprecations  of  defpair.  Nothing  more  efiedually 
OK>ves  compai&on  than  perfefi:  gentlenefs  in  the  extremity  of 
fttffering.  Would  you  wifli  for  the  model  of  an  elegy  equally 
coQcife  and  affe&ing,  yen  may  find  it'in  Euripides.  Andro- 
mache, brought  into  Greece,  throws  herfelf  at  the  feet  of  the 
ftatue  of  Thetis,  the  mother  of  AchUles.     She  does  not  com- 


^  Plat.  Sjinpof.  lib.  7.  qasft.  8.  t. 
u.p.7lt.  Diomed.  de  Orat.  lib.  3. 
p.  448. 

'  Ariftor.  de  Poet.  cap.  i.  t.  ii.  p. 

*  Diog.  Laett.  lib.  3.  §  18.  Me- 
na;.  ibid.  p.  146,    VolT.  ibid.  cap.  ^i. 

?  There  fcemt  reafon  to  coojedlore 


that  fome  of  the  poenu  called  Afimi 
were  written  in  the  manner  of  the 
ulcs  of  La  Fontaine. 

^  Prod.  Creftom.  ap.  Phot.  Biblioth. 
p.  984.  Voir,  de  Inftit.  Poet.  lib.  3. 
cap.  iz.  p.  49.  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des 
Bell.  Lettr.  t.  vi.  Hift.  p.  »77  ;  t.  <iU 
Mem.  p.  337. 

"  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  T.  7J. 
lllj 
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plun  of  that  hero  ;  but,  at  the  remembrance  of  the  fatal  day 
on  which  (he  faw  He&or  dragged  round  the  walls  of  Troj, 
her  ejes  overflow  with  tears.  She  accufes  Helen  as  the 
caufe  of  all  her  woes  ;  ihe  recals  to  mind  the  cruel  perfecu- 
tions  of  Hermione ;  and,  after  having  a  fecond  time  pronoun- 
ced the  name  of  her  hufband,  fufiers  her  tears  to  flow  in  ftiU 
more  copious  ilreams  '. 

The  elegy  may  footh  our  forrows  when  we  are  in  misfori 
tune,  but  it  ought  to  infpire  us  with  courage  when  we  are  on 
the  point  of  being  attacked  by  calamity.  It  then  aflumes  a 
more  nervous  tone  $  and,  employing  the  moft  forcible  images, 
compels  us  to  blufli  at  our  cowardice,  and  envy  the  tears  fhed 
at  the  funeral  of  the  hero  who  has  facrificed  his  life  in  the 
fervice  of  his  country. 

Thus  was  it  that  Tyrtasus  revived  the  drooping  ardour  of 
the  Spartans  ^^  and  Callinus  infufed  new  vigour  into  the  in- 
habitants of  Ephefus  2.  Here  are  their  elegies,  and  alfo  the 
poem  intituled  Salamis,  which  Solon  compofed  to  engage  the 
Athenians  to  retake  the  ifland  of  that  name  ^. 

Wearied  at  length  with  lamenting  the  too  real  calamities  of 
humanity,  the  elegiac  ppets  applied  themfelves  to  paint  the 
gentler  woes. of  Love  ^  ;  and  many  of  them  have  thus  acquired 
a  celebrity  which  they  have  refleded  on  their  miftrefTes.  The 
charms  of  Nanno  were  fung  by  Mimnermus  of  Colophon, 
who  is  ranked  among  the  moft  eminent  of  our  poets  ^  ^  and 
the  beautiful  Battis  is  daily  celebrated  by  Philetas  of  Cos^ 
who,  though  yet  young,  has  defervedly  acquired  a  great  re- 
putation. It  is  faid  that  his  body  is  fo  wafted  and  feeble,  that, 
to  enable  himfelf  to  withftand  the  violenge  of  the  wind,  he 


*  Eurip.  in  Androm.  v,  103, 
y  Stob.  ferm.  49.  p.  333- 
^  Id.  ibid.  p.  355.    . 
a  Plut.  in  Sol,  t  i.  p.  8?. 
b   Horat.  de  Arr.  Poc*.  v.  76. 
^  Chanicel  ap.  A  "  c  .  lib.  13.  cap. 
H,  p,  6}0.    Su^b.  lib,  14-  p-  633  ct 


643*  Suid.  in  Mi/eM^.  Hont.  lib.  s* 
epift  2.  V.  loi.  Propere.  lib.  i.  eleg« 
9  ▼.  II.  Gjrald.  de  poct  liift.  Da^ 
log.  3  p.  i6i. 

<i  Heimcliao.  ap.  Athen.  lib,  13^  €• 
8.  r.  598, 
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is  obliged  to  fatten  plates  of  lead  to  his  (hoes  ^.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Cos,  «elated  with  the  honour  his  poetical  fame  has  re« 
flefted  on  his  country,  have  ereded  to  him,  under  a  plane 
tree,  a  ftatue  of  bronze  5- 

I  chanced  to  lay  my  hand  on  a  volume,  intitled  The  Lyd'tan^ 
That  work,  faid  Euclid,  is  by  Antimachus  of  Colophon,  who 
lived  in  the  laft  century  ^,  and  who  is  likewife  the  author  of 
the  well  known  poem  of  the  Thebaid  **•  He  was  violently 
enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Chryfeis,  whom  he  followed  into 
Lydia,  of  which  country  ihe  ^as  a  native,  and  where  (lie  died 
an  his  arms.  On  his  return  home,  he  could  find  no  other  con- 
folation  for  his  affliAion,  than  to  perpetuate  it  in  his  writings, 
and  to  give  to  this  elegy  the  name  which  it  bears '. 

I  am  acquainted  with  th^  Thebaid,  anf virered  I.  Though 
the  difpofition  of  that  poem  be  not  happy  ^^  and  we  meet 
with  in  it,  from  time  to  time,  verfes  of  Homer  tranfcribed 
almoft  word  for  word  ^  I  neverthelefs  allow  that  the  author, 
in  many  refpe^ts,  merits  praife*  Yet  the  inflation  °^,  harfh* 
nefs,  and  I  will  venture  to  fay,  dryncl:;,  of  the  fiyle  °,  make 
me  prefume  that  the  writer  did  not  poflefs  fufficient  elegance 
of  mind,  or  fenfibility  of  heart  ^,  to  intereft  us  in  the  death 
of  Chryfeis.  But  I  will  examine  whether  my  conjedure  be 
well  founded.  1  therefore  read  the  poem,  while  Euclid  ihow« 
ed  to  Lyfis  the  elegies  of  Archilochus,  Simonides,  Clonas, 
Ion  P,  &c.  When  1  had  ended  the  perufal  of  it — I  perceive, 
faid  I,  that  I  was  not  miftaken  ;  Antimachus  has  arrayec^  his 
grief  in  pompous  ornaments.     Without  perceiving  that  he 

^  Atbeo.  lib.  11.  cap.  13.  p.  55^*         ^  Quintil.  lib.  le.  cap.  t.  p.  629. 


i^Elian.  Var.  Hift,  lib.  9  cap.  Xf-i  lib. 
10.  cap.  6.    Said,  in  ♦iXur. 

f  Hennefian,  ibid. 

^  Schol.  Find.  Pyth.  4.  v.  398. 
Scbol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  lib.  i.  y.  1189 ; 
lib.  2.  ▼.297,  &c. 

^  Atheo.  lib.  xr.  p.  468,  475,  et 
482.. 

i  Heffnefian.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  13.  p. 
;98p    Flttt.  dc  ConTol.  t.  ii.  p.  zo6. 


1  Porphyr.  ap.  Eufeb.  Pr«p.  Evanj;. 
lib.  le.  p.  467. 

^  Cacuil.  de  Cim.  et  VolnT.  cans. 
IxxzvIL 

°  Dionyf.  Halic  ^  Compof.  Verb. 
t.  ▼.  p.  150.  Id.  de  CenC  Vet^  Saipt. 
cap.  2.  p.  419* 

0  Quintil.  ibid. 

P  Mem.  de  1' Acad.  d«  BeU.  Uttr. 
t.  Tii.  p.  %s%. 
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has  already  found  confolation  who  feeks  it  io  examples,  he 
compares  his  woes  to  the  fufferings  of  the  ancient  heroes  of 
Greece  %  aad  prolizlj  defcribes  the  paigftil  labours  of  the 
Argonauts  in  their  expedition  ''• 

Archilochus,  £aid  Lyfis,  beliered  that  he  had  found  a  more 
happj  termination  to  his  griefs  in  wine.  His  brother-in-law 
had  perifhed  at  fea ;  and«  in  fome  verfes  which  the  poet  com* 
pofed  on  the  occafion,  after  having  exprefled  fome  regret  fox 
his  death,  he  foon.haftens  to  calm  his  grief:  For  in  truth, 
fajs  he,  mj  tears  cannot  reftore  him  to  life,  nor  will  oor 
fports  and  pleafures  in  the  leaft  increafe  the  rigour  of  his 
fate'. 

Euclid  made  us  obferve  that  the  mixture  of  verfes  of  fix 
feet  with  thofe  of  five  was  formerly  only  ufed  in  the  elegjr, 
properly  fo  called  ^  but  that  it  was  afterwards  employed  in 
different  kinds  of  poetry.  While  he  was  producing  fome  ex- 
amples %  he  received  a  book  which  he  had  expeded  a  km; 
lime.  This  was  the  Iliad  in  elegiac  verfe,  that  is  to  fay,  to 
each  line  of  Homer  the  writer  had  added  a  Ihorter  verfe  after 
his  fafliion.  The  name  of  this  author  was  Pigres  ;  he  was  bro- 
ther to  the  late  queen  of  Caria — Artemifia  the  wife  of  Manfo- 
)us  "  ;  which,  however,  had  not  prevented  him  from  producing 
themoft  extravagant  and  wretched  work  that  perhaps  exifts. 
Several  fhelves  were  filled  with  hymns  to  the  gods,  odes 
in  honour  of  the  viftors  in  the  various  games  of  Greece, 
cclpgues,  fongs,  and  a  number  of  fugitive  pieces. 

The  eclogue,  faid  Euclid,  paints  the  pleafures  of  the  pafto- 
ral  life,  and  exhibits  to  us  Ihepherds  feated  on  the  turf,  on 
the  banks  of  a  ftream,  X)n  the  brow  of  a  hill,  or  beneath  the 
Ihade  of  an  ancient  tree,  who  fometimes  tune  their  pipes  to 
the  murmurs  of  the  waters  or  the  zephyrs  ;  and  fometimes 


<l  Plat,  de  Confol.  t.  ii.  p.  jo6.         t      *  Plut.  dc  Aud.  Poet.  L  ii.  p.  33 
r  Schol.  Pind.  Pjth.  4.    ▼.  398.  I      t  Mem.  de  1* Acad,  det  Bell.  Ut'^' 

8chol.  Apol).  Rhod.  lib.  x.  v.  1^89 ;  1  t.  Tii.  p.  383. 

lib.  ^.  ▼.  40^ ;  lib,  4^  T.  259,  &c,  I      "  Suid.  in  n/y*. 
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&]g  their  loves,  their  innocent  difputes,  their  flocks,  and  the 
enchanting,  objefts  by  which  they  are  furrounded. 

This  kind  of  poetry  has  not  made  any  progrefs  among  us. 
We  muit  feek  for  its  origin  in  SicUy  *.  There,  at  Uail  as 
we  have  heard,  between  mountains  crowned  with  lofty  oaks, 
a  valley  extends  in  which  Nature  has  laviihed  her  treafures  j 
and.  where,  in  the  xnidfl  of  a  laurel  grove  7,  was  born  the 
Ihepherd  X^aphnis,  on  whom  the  gods  emnlonfly  bellowed 
their  favours.  The  Nymphs  nurfed  him  in  his  ^i&ncy  ;  he 
received  from  Venus  grace  and  beauty,  and  from  Mercury 
perfuafive  eloquence ;  Fan  dire&ed  his  Sogers  on  the  flute 
with  feven  pipes  ^  aujd  the  Mufes  modubited  the  accents  of  his 
harmonious  voice.  Soon  coUe&ing  around  him  the  flicpherds 
of  the  diftri&,  he  taught  them  to  know  and  prixe  die  happi* 
nefs  of  the  paftoral  life.  The  reeds  were  converted  into 
inHruments  of  mufic.  The  echoes,  animated  by  their  found, 
repeated  on  eVery  fide  the  accents  of  tranquil  and  durable 
happinefs.  Daphnis  did  not  long  enjoy  the  benefits  of  which 
he  had  been  the  author  ;  he  died  in  the  prime  of  his  years, 
the  yidim  of  love  * ;  but  even  unto  our  time  *  bis  pupils 
have  never  ceafed  ta  celebrate  his  name,  and  to  deplore 'the 
woes  which  terminated  his  life^.  The  paftoral  poem,  of 
which  it  is  faid  he  firft  conceived  the  idea,  was  afterwards 
brought  to  perfe^ion  by  two  Sicilian  poets,  Stefichorns  of 
Himera,  and  Diomus  of  Syracufe  ^. 

I  can  eafily  imagine,  iaid  Lyfis,  that  this  fpecies  of  poem 
muft  prefent  us  with  pleafing  landfcapes  ;  but  furely  the  igno- 
ble figures  which  are  introduced  in  them  mufl:  ftrangely  de« 
trad  from  their  beauty.  In  what  manner  can  we  be  interefU 
ed  by  rude  fhepherds,  occupied  in  their  mean  employments  ? 
There  was  a  time,  anfwered  Euclid,  when  the  care  of  flocks  was 


*  Bioi.  Sic.  lib.  4.  p.  283. 
^  H.  ibid. 

*  Voff.  ae  Inft.  Poet.  lib.  3.  cap.  8. 
Mem.  de  r  Acad,  des  Bell.  Lcttr.  t.  ▼. 
Pi^  p.  85  5  t.  ▼!.  Mem.  p.  459. 


^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  4.  p.  283. 

b  J£lian.  Var.  Hid.  Ub,  10.  cap.  x8. 
Thcocr.  Idyl.  I. 

^  JEiizn.  ibid,  Atheo.  lib.  14,  c«p» 
3.  p.  61^. 
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not  confided  to  Haves,  but  the  owners  took  this  employment  on 
themfelresy  becaufe  no  other  riches  were  then  known.  This 
fs£t  is  attefted  bj  tradition,  which  teaches  us  that  men  were 
Ihepherds  before  thej  were  huibandmen :  it  is  alfo  proved  by 
the  defcriptions  of  the  poets ;  who,  notwithftanding  the  li- 
cences in  which  they  may  indulge,  have  often  preferved  to 
us  a  faithful  tranfcript  of  ancient  manners  ^.  The  ihepherd 
Endymion  was  beloved  by  Diana ;  Paris^  watched  on  Mount 
Ida  the  flocks  of  his  father  Priam,  king  of  Troy ;  and  A- 
ppUo  kept  thofe  of  king  Admetus. 

A  poet  may  therefore,  without  offending  againft  the  rules 
of  propriety,  carry  us  back  to  remote  ages,  and  condud  us 
into  thofe  retreats  where  fuch  individuals  as  had  received 
from  their  fathers  a  fortune  proportionate  to  their  wants,  paf- 
fed  their  peaceful  days  in  harmlefs  fports  ;  and  protrafted,  if 
I  may  fo  fpeak,  their  infancy  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

He  may  bellow  on  his  charadlers  an  emulation  that  ihall 
give  aSivity  to  their  minds.  They  ihall  feel  more  than  they 
ihall  think.  Their  language  ihall  be  always  fimple,  natural, 
figurative,  and  more  or  lefs  elevated  according  to  the  diffe* 
rence  of  conditions,  which  in  the  paftoral  life  was  governed 
by  the  nature  of  poflelBons  ;  in  the  firft  clafs  of  which  were 
placed  cows,  and  next  to  thefe,  (heep,  goats,  and  hogs^. 
But  as  the  poet  ought  only  to  attribute  to  his  ihepherds  mild 
pafSons  and  flight  vices,  he  can  only  prefent  us  with  a  fmall 
number  of  fcenes  ;  and  the  fpedators  will  become  difgufled 
with  a  uniformity  equally  fatiguing  (with  a  fea  continually 
calm,  and  a  iky  conftantly  ferene. 

From  the  want  of  motion  and  variety,  the  eclogue  can  ne- 
ver be  fo  pleafing  to  our  taile  as  that  poetry  in  which  the 
heart  difplays  itfelf  in  the  moment  of  pleafure  or  of  pain.  I 
mean  to  fpeak  of  fongs,  with  the  different  kinds  of  which  you 

d  Pbt  de  Leg.  t.  ii.  p.  6Zi,  I      «  Mem.  de  TAcad.  dct  BeU.  Uttr, 

I  t.iT.p.534, 
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are  acquainted.  I  have  divided  them  into  two  dafTes.  The 
firft  contains  the  fongs  of  the  table  ^9  and  the  other  thofe  which 
are  peculiar  to  certain  profeffions  and  occupations ;  fuch  as 
the  fongs  of  reapers^  vintagers,  miilers,  workers  in  wool, 
weavers,  nurfes,  &c.  ^ 

The  intoxication  of  wine,  love,  joj,  or  patriotifioiy  charac* 
terize  the  former.  They  require  a  peculiar  talent,  which 
readers  precepts  unneceflarj  to  thofe  who  have  received  it 
from  Nature,  and  to  thofe  who  have  not,  thej  would  he  ufe« 
lefs.  Pindar  has  compofed  drinking  fongs  ^ ;  but  thofe  of 
Aoacreon  and  Alcsus  will  always  be  fung.  In  the  fecond 
clafs  of  fongs,  the  recital  of  labours  is  foftened  bj  the  tcdoU 
ItSdon  of  certain  circumftances,  or  the  intimation  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  thej  procure.  I  once  heard  a  foldier,  when  half 
intoxicated,  iing  a  military  fong,  of  which  I  rather  remember 
the  fenfe  than  the  words  : — **  A  fpear,  a  fword,  and  a  buckler 
compofe  all  my  treafure ;  yet  I  poflefs  fields,  harvefts,  and 
wine.  I  have  feen  men  proftrate  at  my  feet,  who  called  me 
their  fovereign  and  their  mafter,  for  they  had  no  fpear,  fword,  < 
nor  buckler  »•" 

What  a  progrefs  may  we  not  expeft  poetry  to  make  in  a 
country  in  wlHch  Nature,  and  the  inftitutions  of  each  city 
and  ftate,  inceffantly  incite  lively  and  brilliant  imaginations  to 
difplay  their  powers  with  profufion  !  For  it  is  not  only  to 
thofe  poets  who  have  been  fuccefsful  in  the  epopoeia  and  the 
dramatic  art,  that  the  Greeks  have  ere^ed  ftatues,  and  ren« 
dered  the  ilill  more  valuable  homage  of  rational  e/leem  ;  il« 
luftrious  honours  are  teferved  for  thofe  who  have  excelled  in 
any  of  the  different  kinds  of  lyric  poetry.  There  is  not  a 
city  which  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  does  not  celebrate  a  num- 
ber of  feftlvals  in  honour  of  the  gods  ;  nor  any  feftival  which 
is  not  folemnized  with  new  hymns,  fung  in  the  prefence  of  all 

f  Mem.  de  I'Aca^.  dei  Bell.  Lettr.  |  '^  Atheo.  lib.  10.  cap.  7.  p.  427* 
t-  ix.  p.  320.  I  Suid.  in  nith 

'  Id.  ibid.  p.  34;.  1       i  Id.  Jib.  15.  cap.  Ij.  p.  695. 
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the  inhabitants,  and  hy  chorufes  of  jouths  taken  from  th^ 
principal  families.  What  a  motive  for  emulation  is  here  of- 
fered to  the  poet !  and  how  diftinguiflied  is  the  honour  he  re- 
ceives, when,  by  celebrating  the  viAories  of  the  athleUs,  he 
himfelf  merits  the  gratitude  of  their  country  !  Let  us  tranf- 
port  him  to  a  more  illuftrioas  theatre,  and  imagine  him  ap- 
pointed to  conclude  by  his  fongs  thefeftivals  of  Olympia,  or 
the  other  great  folemnities  of  Greece.  What  muft  he  ftel^ 
when  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  fpedators,  enchanted  witShis 
harmonious  numbers,  rend  the  (kics  with  fhouts  of  admiration 
and  joy  !  No  !  the  greateft  potentate  on  earth  cou\d  never  bc^ 
flow  on  genius  a  reward  of  fuch  ineftimable  value. 

Hence  arifes  that  diftinftion,  which,  among  us,  the  poets 
who  contribute  to  the  embellifhrnent  of  our  feftivals  enjoj, 
efpecially  when  they  preferve  in  their  compofitions  the  pecu- 
liar charafter  of  the  divinity  whom  they  celebrate.  For,  rela- 
*  tivcly  to  Its  obje6k,  each  fpecies  of  fong  or  hymn  (bould  be 
diftinguiflied  by  a  particular  ityl^  and  kind  of  mufic  :  if  it  is 
addrefTed  to  the  fovereign  of  the  gods,  it  fhould  be  grave  and 
majeflic  ;  if  to  the  mufes,  it  fhould  be  exprefled  in  the  fofteft 
and  mod  harmonious  jbunds*  The  ancients  pundually  ob- 
ferved  this  juft  proportion  ;  but  the  moderns,  who  bdicv© 
themfelves  to  be  wifer  than  their  anceftors,  becaufe  in  feme 
things  they  have  attained  to  a  little  more  knowledge,  have  not 
been  afhamcd  to  negled:  it  ^. — I  have  remarked,  fubjoined  !» 
this  conformity  in  your  moft  trivial  cuftoms,  when  they  may 
be  traced  back  to  a  certain  antiquity ;  and  I  have  admired 
your  firft  legiflatora,  who  early  perceived  that  it  was  better 
to  enchain  your  liberty  by  forms  than  by  reftraint.  1  ha^® 
even  cbferved,  in  ftudying  the  origin  of  nations,  that  the  em- 
pire of  cuftoms  and  rites  has  every  where  preceded  that  of 
laws.  Cuftoms  are  like  guides  who  lead  us  by  the  hand. 
through  paths  which  are  frequently  trodden  ;  while  thclaws 

k  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  700.   j  fur  U  Mafiijuc,  par  M.  TAbW  Ar- 
Flttt.  de  Muf.  t.  ii.  p.  ZI35.    Lcttr.  |  naud,  p.  x6. 
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are  like  thofe  maps  in  which  the  roads  are  marked  out  by  a 
iingle  ftroke,  without  an j  regard  to  their  windings. 

I  ihall  not  read  to  you,  refumed  Euclid,  the  tirefome  lift  of 
all  the  authors  who  have  fueceeded  in  lyric  poetry ;  but  I 
wiU  name  ta  you  the  principal.  Thefe  are  Stefichorus,  Iby« 
cusy  AlcsBus,  Alcman,  Simonides,  Bacchylides,  Anacrebn,  and 
Pindar.  Several  of  the  female  fez  have  alfo  cultivated  a  fpe* 
cies  of  writing  fo  fufceptible  of  graces  ;  and  among  thefe  ar* 
diftingui&ed  Sappho,  Erinna,  Telefilla^,  Prazilla,  Myrtb,  and 
Corinna  ^ 

Before  I  proceed  any  farther,  I  ought  to  fpeak  to  you  of  a 
kind  of  poem  in  which  that  enthufiafm  of  which  we  have  fpo- 
ken  is  frequently  difplayed :  I  mean  hymns  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  known  by  the  name  of  Dithyrambics.  Both  the 
writer  and  finger  of  them  fhould  be  under  the  influence  of  a 
kind  of  delirium  " ;  for  they  are  appropriated  to  direft  certain 
animated  and  violent  dances,  which  are  moft  frequently  per* 
formed  in  a  round  °. 

This  fpecies  of  poem  is  eafily  known  by  peculiar  proper* 
ties  which  diftinguifli  it  from  every  other  °.  To  pourtray  at 
once  the  qualities  and  relations  of  an  objed,  it  is  frequently 
permitted  to  combine  feveral  words  into  one  ;  which  licence 
fometimes  gives  birth  to  words  of  fuch  lengtli  and  intricacy  aa 
to  fatigue  the  ear,  but  fo  fonorous  as  to  agitate  the  imagina* 
tioa  P.  Metaphors,  which  feem  to  have  no  relation,  fucceed 
without  following  each  other.  The  author,  who  proceeds  on- 
ly by  impetuous  ftarts,  difcerns,  but  negleds  to  mark,  the 
conne&ion  of  his  ideas.  Sometimes  he  departs  from  every 
nile  of  art ;  and  fometimes  employs  the  different  meafures  of 
▼erfe,  and  the  various  kinds  of  modulation  ^. 


'  Voff.  dc  loa.  Poet.  lib.  3.  cap.  15. 
p.  80. 

^  V\zt.  in  Ion.  1. 1.  p.  534.  Id.  dc 
Lcf«  lib.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  700. 

"  Procl.  ChrcUom.  -ip.  Phot.  Bibl. 
P-  9^5.  Pind.  in  Olymp.  13.  v.  25. 
«choL  Ariftoph.  in  Av.  y.  I403. 

^  Schmidt,  d^;  Dit^^rr.  ad  calc.  edit. 


Piod.  p.  451.    Mem.  dc  TAcad.  dct 
Bell.  Lettr.  t.  x.  p.  307. 

P  Ariftoph.  in  Pac.  y.  831.  Schol. 
ibid.  Ariftot.  Rhet«  lib,  3.  cap.  3. 
t.  ii.  p.  587,  £.     Sttid.  in  Ai^v^,  ec  iu 

^  Dionyf.  Halic.  de  Compof.  Vcr- 
bar.  §  19,  t.  V.  p.  131. 
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Whilfty  under  favour  of  thefe  licences,  the  man  of  genini 
difplajs  to  our  eyes  the  immenfe  riches  of  poetry,  his  feeble 
imitators  difcover  to  us  its  empty  oftentation.  Without  ani- 
mation, and  without  intereft,  and  becoming  obfcure  while  they 
labour  to  appear  profound,  they  diffufe  over  common  ideas 
colours  that  are  ilill  more  commpn.  The  greater  part,  from 
the  beginning  of  their  pieces,  feek  to  dazzle  us  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  images  drawn  from  meteors  and  the  celeftial  phe- 
nomena ^  Hence  that  pleafantry  of  Arifiophanes,  who  in  one 
of  his  comedies  introduces,  a  man  whom  he  fttppofes  to  have 
lately  come  down  from  the  heavens.  He  is  a/ked  what  he 
faw  there  ?  to  which  queftion  he  replies :  '*  Two  or  three 
dithyrambic  poets  running  about  among  the  winds  aad  clouds, 
to  colled  vapours  and  whirlwinds  of  which  to  make  their  pro- 
logues'•"  He  elfewhere  compares  the  expreffioes  of  thefe 
poets*  to  air  bubbles,  which,  when  they  are  pierced,  burft 
with  a  loud  crack  ^ 

Here  alfo  we  fee  the  power  of  certain  conventions.  The 
fame  poet,  who,  when  he  celebrates  Apollo,  foqths  his  mind 
to  tranquil  h^irmony,  agitates  his  foul  with  violence  when  he 
prepares  to  fing  the  praifes  of  Bacchus  ;  and  if  his  imagina- 
tion be  flow  to  imbibe  the  poetic  flame,  he  adds  to  it  new  heat 
by  the  immoderate  ufe  of  wine".  Struck  with  this  liquor* 
as  with  a  thunder-bolt,  faid  Archilechus,  I  triumphantly  be-, 
gin  my  career  *. 

Euclid  had  c6lle£led  the  dithyrambics  of  the  latter  poet  % 
and  thofe  of  Arion  '',  Lafus  *,  Pindar  ^^  Melanippides  ^,  Phi- 


''  Suid.  iQ  Ai^v^. 

■  Ariltoph.  in  Av.  v.  I383.  Schol. 
ibid.  Id.  in  Pac.  v.  829.  SchoL  ibid. 
Flor.  Chrtftian.  ibid.  v.  177. 

'  Arifloph.  in  Ran.  v.  251.  Schol. 
ibid.  VriT.  de  Inait.  Poet.  lib.  3.  cap. 
16.  p.  88. 

"  Philoch.  et  Epichartn.  ap.  AthcD. 
lib.  4.  cap.  6.  p.  428. 

*  The  text  fayi,  **  ^  thunder ftruck 
with  wine." 


<  Arcbil.  ip.  Atheo.  lib.  14*  ^F 
6.  p.  628. 
y  Atheo.  lib.  14,  cap.  6.  p  628. 
'  Herodot  lib.  x.cap.  23.    Sttid.ia 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p  365. 
JEMui.  Hid.  Animal,  lib.  7.  cap.  47- 

b  Scrab.  lib.  9.  p.  404.  Dionyf. 
Halic.  de  Compof.  Verb.  p.  xj».  Soid. 
io  ni*t. 

^  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  x.  p.  7^5' 
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loxenus*",  Timotheus^  Teleftes,  Poljidus%  lon^,  and  many 
others,  the  gres^tcr  number  of  whom  have  lived  in  our  time* 
For  this  kind  of  poetry,  which  tends  to  the  fublime,  has  a  pe- 
culiar charm  for  poets  whofe  abilities  do  not  exceed  mediocri- 
ty ;  and  as  every  individual  now  endeavours  to  raife  himfel£ 
above  his  aftual  condition  in  life,  every  author,  in  like  man- 
ner, wilhes  to  elevate  his  ftyle  above  his  real  powers.   ' 

I  afterwards  faw  a  co]1e6tion  of  impromptus^,  enigmas,  a- 
croftics,  and  all  forts  ofgrtphi^*^  In  fome  of  the  laft  paged 
I  obferved  the  figures  of  an  egg,  an  altar,  a  two-edged  ax,  and 
the  wings  of  love.  On  examining  them  more  clofely,  I  per- 
ceived they  were  pieces  of  poetry,  compofed  of  verfes  of  fuch 
different  lengths  as  to  pourtray  thefe  various  objeSs.  In  the 
egg,  for  example,  the  two  firft  verfes  were  of  three  fyllables 
,each,  and  the  following  continually  lengthened  till  they  came 
to  a  certain  meafure  ;  from  which  they  decreafed  in  the  fame 
proportion,  till  they  ended,  as  they  had  begun,  in  two  verfes 
of  three  fyllables  '•  Simmiaa  of  Rhodes  had  enriched  litera- 
ture with  thefe  produftions  equally  puerile  and  laborious. 

Lylis,  who  was  paffionately  enamoured  of  poetry,  was  con- 
ftantly  in  fear  left  it  fliould  be  claffed  among  the  number  o£ 
frivolous  amufements  ;  and  having  perceived  that  Euclid  had 
more  than  once  declared  that  a  poet  ought  not  to  flatter  him- 
felf  that  he  fliall  be  able  to  obtain  fuccefs  when  he  poflcffes 
not  the  talents  requiiite  to  pleafe,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  moment 
of  impatience — It  is  poetry  which  has  civilized  mankind^ 
which  inftrufted  my  childhood,  which  tempers  the  feverity 
of  precepts,  which  renders  virtue  more  amiable  by  beftowing 
on  her  new  graces,  which  elevates  my  foul  in  the  epic  poem^ 

^  Dioayf.  Halic.  ibid.  p.  13a.  Suid.  |  h  Call.  ap.  A  then.  lib.  10.  cap.  aO. 
in  4»<xi|iv.  [  p.  4^.    Thef.  Epill.  Lacroeian.  c.  iii. 

Diud.  Sic.  lib.  I4.  p.  173.  j  p.  157. 

*  A  kind   of  riddles   {l9gogrt^es)^ 
See  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

i  Salmaf.  ad  Dofiad.  arai;  Sinn&iflt 
OYum,  3cc.  p.  183. 


f  Ariftoph.  in  Pac.  v.  835.  Schol. 
ibid. 

S  Simon,  ap.  Athcn.  lib.  3.  cap.  z$, 
p.  i%s- 
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infpires  me  with  tendcrnefs  at  the  theatre,  fills  me  with  a  hoi/ 
awe  in  our  facred  ceremonies,  invites  to  joy  during  our  re- 
pafts,  and  animates  my  courage  in  the  prefence  of  the  enemy; 
and,  even  though  the  fi&ions  of  poetry  ihould  be  confined  to 
calming,  the  unquiet  adivityof  our  imagination,  muft  not  that 
be  a  real  good  wlfich  procures  us  fome  innocent  pleafores  a- 
mid  the  multitude  of  evils  of  which  I  inoefiantly  hear  fo  many 
complaints  ? 

Euclid  fmiled  at  this  fudden  tranfport ;  and,  fiill  more  to 
excite  it,  replied — I  know  that  Plato  fuperintended  a  part  of 
your  education :  can  you  have  forgotten  that  he  confidered 
poetical  fidions  as  falfe  and  dangerous  pidufes,  which,  by 
degrading  the  gods  and  heroes,  only  prefent  phantoms  of  vir- 
tue to  our  imitation  ^  ? 

If  it  were  poilible  that  I  fhould  forget  Plato,  replied  Lyfis, 
his  writings  would  foon  again  recal  him  to  my  memory ;  but 
I  muit  confefs  that  I  fometimes  believe  I  am  convinced  by  the 
ftrength  of  his  reafoning,  when  I  am  only  captivated  by  the 
charms  of  his  poetical  ftyle.  At  other  times,  when  I  fee  him 
employing  againft  imagination  the  weapons  which  he  has 
borrowed  from  it,  I  am  tempted  to  accufe  him  of  ingratitude 
and  perfidy.  Do  not  you  believe,  faid  he  to  me,  that  the  firft 
and  principal  objedt  of  the  poets  is  to  infiru£t  us  in  our  duties 
by  the  allurement  of  pleafure  ?  I  anfwered^i-Since  I  have  lived 
among  enlightened  men,  and  ftudied  the  condudl  of  thofe  whq 
afpire  to  celebrity,  I  only  examine  what  is  the  fecondary  mo- 
tive of  their  adions  ;  for  the  firii  is  almoft  always  either  in* 
tereft  or  vanity.  But,  without  entering  into  thefe  difcuffions, 
I  will  tell  you  fimply  what  I  think  ; — Poets  wifli  to  pleafe ', 
and  poetry  may  be  ufeful. 


k  Plat,  dc  Rep.  li^.  3.  t.  il.'  p.  387,  I      1  Ariftot.  de  Peer.  ctp.  9.  t.  ii.  P- 
&c.     Id.  ibid«  lib.  ic.  p.  599,  &c.    '      j  659  ;  cap.    14.  p.   66a,  D.    VoiT-  dr 

I  Arc.  Poet.  Nit.  cap.  S.  p.  4a* 
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CHAP.    LXXXL 

Continuation  of  the  Library. — Morals. 

1  HE  fcience  of  morals,  faid  Euclid,  was  formerly  only  a  fe« 
ties  of  maxims.  Pythagoras  and  his  firft  diCciples,  ever  at- 
tentive to  afcend  to  the  caufes  of  things,  founded  morality  on 
principles  too  much  elevated  above  vulgar  minds  ^^  :  it  thea 
became  a  fcience  \  and  man  was  known,  at  leaft  as  much  as  it 
was  poffible  for  him  to  be  ;  but  he  was  fo  no  longer,  when  the 
fophifts  extended  their  doubts  over  the  truths  of  greatell  utili- 
ty. Socrates,  perfuaded  that  we  were  created  rather  to  afl: 
than  to  think,  attached  himfelf  lefs  to  theory  than  pradice. 
He  reje£led  abftrad  notions ;  and,  under  this  point  of  view,  it 
may  be  faid  that  he  caufed  philofophy  to  defcend  to  earth  ". 
His  difciples  explained  his  dodrine ;  and  introduced  into  it 
ideas  fo  fublime,  that  they  caufed  morality  again  to  afcend  to 
heaven.  The  fchool  of  Pythagoras  judged  it  proper  fometimes 
to  lay  afide  its  myfterious  language,  to  inftru6t  us  concerning 
our  paffions  and  our  duties.  This  was  done  witli  fuccefs  by 
Theagcs,  Metopus,  and  Archytas  °. 

I  found  different  treatifes  by  thefe  authors  placed  before 
the  books  which  Ariftotle  has  written  on  manners.  When 
fpeaking  of  the  education  of  the  Athenians,  I  have  endeavour^, 
cd  to  explain  the  dodrine  of  the  latter,  which  is  perfedly  fi^ 
milar  to  that  of  the  former.  I  Ihall  now  proceed  to  give  fome 
obfervations  which  Euclid  had  derived  fronfi  the  various  works 
which  he  had  coUeSed. 

The  word  virtue  originally  only  fignificd  ftrcngth  and  vi- 
gour of  body  P;  in  which  fenfe  Homer  has  faid,  the  virtue  of 
a  horfe  "^ ;  and  we  Hill  fay,  the  virtue  of  a  piece  of  ground  ^ 


Ariftot.  Magn.  Moral,  lib.  i.  cap.  |       P  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  15,  v.  64a. 
'•  *•  ii.  p.  14^.  I       *J  Id.  ibid.  lib.  %y  t.  374 

^  Cicer.  i'nfcul.  cap.  4.  t.  in  p.  362.  ^  Thucyd.  lib.  1.  cap.  a. 


Stob.  pafiiin. 


X  i j        • 
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In  proceCs  of  time,  this  word  was  emplejed  to  denote  what- 
ever is  moft  valuable  in  an  objed.  It  is  at  prefent  ufed  to 
fignify  the  Qualities  of  the  mind,  and  more  frequently  thofe  of 
the  heaft ». 

Man,  in  folitude,  can  have  only  two  fentiments,  defire  and 
fear ;  and  all  his  motions  muft  be  redncible  to  p|irfuit  or 
flight  ^  In  fociety,  thefe  two  fentiments  may  be  ezercifed  oa 
a  great  number  of  objeds,  and  divided  into  feveral  fpecies ; 
and  hence  arife  ambiti^n^  hatred,  and  the  other  emotions  bj 
which  the  human  mind  is  agitated.  But  though  Nature  ori- 
ginally bellowed  on  man  defire  and  fear  only  for  his  own  pre- 
fervation,  it  is  now  required  of  him  that  all  his  pai&oos  fhould 
concur  to  the  prefervation  of  others^  as  well  as  of  himfdf ;  and 
when,  under  the  guidance  of  found  reafoUi  they  produce  this 
happy  efieft,  they  become  virtues* 

Of  thefe,  four  principal  ones  are  difiinguiihed — ^fortitude, 
juftice,  prudence,  and  temperance".  This  divifion,  with  which 
every  perfon  is  acquainted,  argues  great  knowledge  and  dif- 
cernment  in  thofe  by  whom  it  was  firft  made.  The  two  for- 
mer, more  efteemed,  becaufe  they  are  of  more  general  utility, 
tend  to  the  maintenance  of  fociety  ;  fortitude  during  war,  and 
juftice  during  peace  '^.  The  two  others  tend  to  our  particu- 
lar utility.  In  a  climate  in  which  the  imagination  is  fo  live- 
ly, and  the  palfions  are  fo  ardent,  prudence  ought  to  be  efteem- 
ed  the  firft  quality  of  the  mind,  and  temperance  the  firft  of  the 
heart. 

Lyiis  now  aiked,  whether  the  philofophers  were  divided  oa 
certain  points  in  morals.  Sometimes,  replied  Euclid;  the 
following  are  examples : 

It  is  eftabliihed  as  a  principle,  that  an  aAion,  to  be  virtuous 
or  vicious,  muft  be  voluntary ;  it  has  therefore  fince  beeo 
made  a  queftion,  how  far  we  a&  without  coiiftraint.    Some 


*  Aridot.  Eudcm.  lib.  a.  cap.  x.  t.  ii. 
p.  %9i. 
^ '  Id.  de  Animi,  lib.  3.  cap.  xe.  t.  i. 


V  Archjt.  ip.  Stob.  ferm  z.  p.  I4* 
Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  iz.  t.  ii.  p.  964,  B. 

'  Ariftoc.  lUet  lib.  I.  cap.  9.  t  ii> 
p.  Sih  A.  I 
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•uifaors  excnfe  the  crimes  occafioned  by  love  and  anger  ;  be* 
caufe,  accordiag  to  thtra^  tbefe  paflions  are  ftronger  than  we 
are  '•  Thej  might  cite  in  favovr  of  their  opinion  the  extra- 
ordinary decifion  pronounced  in  one  of  our  courts  of  juftice  ; 
—A  fon  who  had  (truck  his  father  was  brought  to  tria]^  and 
alleged  in  his  defence,  that  his  father  had  ftvuck  his  grandfsu 
then  The  judges,  perfuaded  that  the  violence  of  difpofition 
muft  be  hereditary,  acquitted  the  criminal  '.  But  other  more 
enlightened  philofophers  inveigh  againft  fuch  decifions.  No 
palfioo,  fay  they,  has  power  to  hurry  us  away  in  defpite  of 
ourfelves  ;  every  force  by  which  we  are  conftrained  is  ezteri* 
or  and  foreign  to  us  *• 

Is  it  permitted  us  to  take  vengeance  on  our  enemies  ?  Be- 
yond a  doubt,  reply  fome :  for  it  is  conformable  to  juftice  to 
repulfe  outrage  by  outrage^.  Yet  pure  virtue  finds  more 
magnanimity  in  forgiving  and  forgetting  injuries.  She  has 
didated  thefe  maxims,  which  we  find  in  many  authors^  Speak 
not  evil  of  your  enemies  ^  ;  far  from  endeavouring  to  havm 
them,  feek  to  convert  their  hatred  into  friendfliip^.  ^*  I  wifii 
to  revenge  myfelf,"  faid  fome  one  to  Diogenes  ;  ^^  tell  me  by 
ivhat  means  I  may  beft  efFed  my  purpofe." — **  By  becoming 
more  virtuous,''  anfwered  the  philofopher  S 

Socrates  converted  this  advice  into  a  rigorous  precept. 
From  the  utmoft  elevation  to  which  human  wifdom  can  attftin, 
he  proclaimed  to  mankind,  *^  It  is  not  permitted  to  you  to 
render  evil  for  evil  ^** 

Certain  nations  have  allowed  fuicide^ ;  but  Pythagoras  and 
Socrates,  wfaofe  authority  is  fuperior  to  that  of  thefe  nations, 

y  AriftoL  Ettdem,  lib.  9.  cap.  S.  t.  |    ^  Picuc.  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  I.  { 


iLp.  am,  D. 

'  Id.  Magn.  Mor,  lib,  1.  cap.  6.  t. 
iLp.  17$,  A* 

^  Id.  d«  Mor.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  t-  ii.  p. 
30 ;  cap.  7.  p.  33  Id.  MagD,  Moral. 
Ub.  X.  cap.  15  t.  ii.  p.  X56. 

b  Id.  RJKt.  Ubw  i«cap.  9.  C  ii.  p.  531, 
E. 


78. 

^  Cleob.  ap.  eund.  lib.  r.  $  91.  Plut. 
Apopbth.  Lacon.  t.  ii.  p.  ai 8,  A.  The- 
mift  Orat.  7.  p  95 

^  Plat,  de  Aud.  Poet.  t.  ii.  p.  21.  E. 
f  Plaf.  io  Crit  C.  l  p.  49. 
S  Srab.  lib.  i«.  p  4S6.   .£liaQ.  Var. 
Hifi.  lib.  3.  cap.  37.  et  alii. 
X  iij 
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maintain^  that  no  perfon  has  a  right  to  defert  the  poll  which 
the  gods  have  alBgned  to  him  in  life  K 

The  inhabitants  of  commercial  cities  derive  a  profit  from 
the  loan  of  their  money  ;  but,  in  the  plan  of  a  republic  found- 
ed on  virtue^  Plato  has  ordained  that  money  ihall  be  lent  with- 
out requiring  anj  intereft  ^ 

In  every  age,  praifes  have  been  beftowed  on  probity,  puri- 
ty of  manners,  and  beneficence  ;  and  in  every  age,  murder,  a- 
dultery,  perjury,  and  every  kind  of  vice,  have  been  condemn- 
ed. The  mod  corrupted  writers  are  compelled  to  teach  a 
found  morality,  and  the  moil  daring  to  deny  the  confequences 
which  are  drawn  from  their  principles ; .  not  one  of  them 
would  have  the  effrontery  to  maintain  t^at  it  is  better  to  com- 
mit than  to  fuffer  an  injuflice  ^. 

That  our  duties  are  traced  oot  in  our  laws,  and  by  our  au- 
thors, will  not  excite  your  fufprife ;  but  when  you  ftudy  the 
fpirit  of  our  inftitutions,  you  will  not  be  able  to  withhold  your 
admiration.  The  fefiivals,  fpe&acles,  and  arts,  had  original- 
ly, among  us,  a  moral  objed,  of  which  it  will  be  eafy  to  fol- 
low the  traces.  Guftoms  which  appear  indifferent,  fometimes 
afford  an  inllrudlive  leffon.  The  temples  of  the  Graces  are 
erefted  in  places  where  they  ma^  be  vifible  to  every  eye,  be- 
caufe  gratitude  cannot  be  too  confpicuous  ^  Even  in  the  me- 
phanifm  of  our  language,  the  lights  of  inftinft  or  of  reafon 
have  introduced  fome  precious  truths.  Among  thofe  ancient 
forms  of  polite  expreffion  which  we  place  at  the  beginning  of 
fi  letter,  and  which  we  employ  on  other  occafions,  there  is  one 
that  merits  attention.  InAead  of  faying,  I  falute  you^  I  fay 
QtHj,  Do  good°^ ;  which  is  to  wifh  you  the  greateft  pofiiUe 
happinefs.     The  fame  word  *  is  applied  to  the  man  who  is 


h  Pht.  an  Phsdon.  t.  i.  p.  62*     Ci- 
per.  de  Sencc.  cap.  aa  t«  iii.  p.  318. 
i  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  742. 
k  Ariftot.  Topic,  lib.  8.  cap.  9.  t.  i. 


1  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  5.  cip.  Z.  c.  ii-  ?• 

°'  Id.  Magn.  Moral,  lib.  x.  cap.  4* 
U  iiv  p.   149.  • 

*  *A^r#f,  which  may  be  Oanibtri 
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diftingtiiibed  either  for  valour  or  virtue,  becaufe  courage  is  as 
neceflary  to  the  latter  as  the  former.  Do  we  wilh  to  convej 
the  idea  of  a  man  perfeftly  virtuous ;  we  attribute  to  him 
beatitj  and  goodnefs  "  *  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  two  qualities  which 
moft  attrafl  admiration  and  confidence. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article,  it  will  be  proper  to  fpeak  to 
you  of  a  fpecies  of  compofition,  on  which,  within  thefe  few 
years,  our  writers  have  cxercifed  their  abilities  ;  I  mean  the 
defcription  of  charaders  ®.  Obferve,  for  example,  in  what 
<:olours  Ariftotle  has  pcnirtrayed  greatnefs  of  mind  p. 

"  We  call  him  magnanimous,  whofe  mind,  naturally  ele- 
vated, is  neither  dazzled  by  'profperity  nor  depreffed  by  ad- 
vcrfity^. 

**  Among  all  external  goods,  he  only  fets  a  value  on  that 
refpeft  which  is  acquired  and  beftowed  by  honour.  The  moft 
important  diftinftions  merit  not  to  excite  his  tranfports,  be* 
caufe  they  are  his  due.  He  would  renounce  them  fooner  than 
receive  them  on  trivial  occafions,  or  from  perfons  whom  he 
defpifes'. 

**  As  he  is  unacquainted  with  fear,  his  hatred,  his  friend- 
Ihip,  and  all  his  words  and  adions,  are  undifguifed :  but  his 
hatred  is  not  lafting  ;  and  as  he  is  convinced  that  the  injury 
intended  him  can  do  him  no  harm,  he  frequently  difregards, 
and  at  length  forgets  it '. 

**  He  loves  to  perform  aftions  which  may  be  tranfmitted  to 

pofterity ;  but  he  never  fpeaks  of  himfelf,  becaufe  he  loves 

not  praife.     He  is  more  defirous  to  render  than   to  receive 

.  fervices,  and  even  in  his  leaft  actions  a  charader  of  grandeur 

is  difcernible :  if  he  makes  acquiiitions,  or  if  he  wifiies  to 


^  Ariftot.  Magn.  Mor.  lib.  %.  cap. 
9.  t.  ii.  p.  186,   \. 

•  YimXot  niyiJiSt  fair  and  good. 

o  Arifiot    rheupbr.  &c.  &c 

P  AnU'  I.  i'.<  M  »r.  lib.  4.  cap.  f,  t. 
iL  p.  49.  l<i.  Eudezu.  lib.  3.  cap.  j. 
C.  U-  F'  i%^' 


^  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  4.  cap.  7.  c.  ii.  p. 
50. 

^  Id.  ibid.  Id.  MagD.  Moral.  lib.  I. 
cap.  26.  t  ii.  p.  1 6a. 

^  Ariftot.  de  Mor.  lib.  4*  cap.  8.  p. 
51. 


X  iiij 
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gratify  the  taftes  of  individuals,  )ie  is  more  attentive  to  beau- 
ty than  utility  ^" 

I  here  interrupted  Euclid :  Add,  faid  I,  that,  when  charged 
with  the  fuperintendence  of  the  interefts  of  a  great  ftate,  he 
difplajs  in  his  enterprifes  and  his  treaties  all  the  elevation  of 
his  mind  ;  that  to  maintain  the  honour  of  his  nation^  far  from 
having  recourfe  to  low  and  contemptible  means,  he  employs 
only  firmnefs,  frankncfs,  and  fuperiority  of  genius  ;  and  you 
will  have  fketched  the  portrait  of  that  Arfames  with  whom  I 
pafled  in  Periia  fuch  happy  days,  and  who,  among  all  the  vir- 
tuous inhabitants  of  that  exteniive  empire,  was  the  only  one 
who  was  not  aiBided  at  his  difgrace* 

I  fpoke  to  Euclid  of  another  portrait,  which  was  fliown  me 
in  Periia,  and  of  which  I  only  recolleAed  the  following  fea- 
tures. 

I  dedicate  to  the  confort  of  Arfames  that  homage  which 
truth  owes  to  virtue.  To  defcribe  her  wit,  it  would  be  ne- 
ceiTary  to  poiTefs  as  much  as  herfelf;  but  to  pourtray  her 
wit  would  not  f uffice  ^  a  foul  of  equal  virtue  and  benevolence 
would  be  requifite. 

Phedime  inftantaneoufly  dircerns  the  differences  and  rela- 
tions of  an  objed,  and  is  able  to  exprefs  them  by  a  fingle 
word.  She  fometimes  feems  to  recoiled  what  (he  has  neve^ 
learned.  From  a  few  ideas  (he  would  be  able  to  give  the 
hiilory  of  the  wanderings  of  the  mind  -,  but  (be  would  be  un- 
able, even  from  a  multiplicity  of  examples,  to  give  that  of 
the  wanderings  of  the  heart  i  her  own  is  too  pure  and  fimple 
ever  to  conceive  them. 

She  might  without  bluihing  contemplate  the  entire  feries 
of  her  thoughts  and  a&ions  during  her  whole  life.  Her  ex- 
ample proves,  that  the  virtnes  in  uniting  make  but  one;  and 
it  alfo  proves  that  fuch  virtue  is  the  fureft  means  of  acquir* 
ing  general  edeem  without  exciting  envy. 

in  11     I    I    II  t  —    ,1    ■  ■ II  >     I  .1  ,  ,,  I  I  ■  I     ■- 

<  Id,  ibid. 
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To  that  intrepid  fortitttde  which  gives  energy  of  charader, 
fte  adds  a  beneficence  equally  a&ive  and  inexbauftible ;  her 
foul,  ever  in  aAioa,  feems  only  to  exiit  for  the  happiaefs  o£ 
others. 

She  has  only  one  ambition  $  that  of  giving  pleafure  to  her 
huiband.  If  in  her  youth  any  one  had  extolled  the  beauties 
of  her  perfon,  and  thofe  good  qualities  of  which  I  have  ea^ 
deavourd  to  convey  a  feeble  idea,  fhe  would  have  felt  a  lefii 
lively  fatisfaftion,  than  if  he  had  fpoken  to  her  of  Arfames. 


CHAP.    LXXXIf. 

New  Enterfrifes  of  Philip.     Battle  ^  Charonea.     Portrait 
of  Alexander. 

Greece  had  attained  to  the  fummit  of  her  glory,  and  was 
now  to  defcend  to  that  point  of  humiliation  fixed  by  the  def* 
tiny  which  inceflantly  agitates  the  balance  of  empires.  This 
decline,  which  had  long  been  apparent,  was  extremely  fen- 
fible  during  my  ftay  in  Perfia,  and  exceffivcly  rapid  fomc 
jears  after.  I  fhall  hafien  to  the  cataftrophe^  of  this  great  re« 
volution,  abridging  the  narrative  of  fafts,  and  fbmetimes  only 
making  extr'aAs  from  the  journal  of  my  travels. 


In  the  Archokship  of  Nicomachus, 

The  4th  jeai:  of  the  109th  Olympiad, 

{From  the  jotb  of  June  of  the  year  341  to  the  \^b  of  July  of  the 
year  340  before  Cbrift,) 

Philip  had  again  formed  the  defign  of  feizing  on  the  ifland 
of  Eubcea  by  his  intrigues,  and  on  the  city  of  Megara  by 
the  arms  of  the  Bosotians,  his  allies.  In  poflei&on  of  thelb 
two  important  pofts,  he  muft  foon  have  become  mailer  of  tho 
^\tj  of  Athens*    PhocioB  had  made  a  'fecoitd  expedition  into 
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Eubtea^  and  driven  oat  the  tyrants  fet  up  bj  Philip.  He  af. 
terward  marched  to  the  fnccoar  of  the  Megareansi  defeated 
the  projefts  of  the  Bosotians,  and  freed  the  citj  from  dan- 
ger". 

If  Philip  fhould  conquer  the  Grecian  cities  which  are  on 
the  frontiers  of  his  dominions,  on  the  fide  of  the-  Hellefpont 
and  the  Propontis,  he  would  have  in  his  power  the  trade  for 
com  which  the  Athenians  carrj  on  in  the  Pontus  Euzinu^, 
and  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  their  fubfiftence  *.  With 
this  view  he  had  attacked  the  ftrong  town  of  Perinthus.  The 
befiegcd  made  a  refiftance  deferving  the  higheft  eulogiums. 
They  ezpefled  fuccx>urs  from  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  have 
received  fome  from  the  Byzantines  7.  Philip,  highly  irritat- 
ed againft  the  latter,  has  raifed  the  fiege  of  Perinthus,  and 
fat  down  under  the  walls  of  Byzantium,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  immediately  fent  off  deputies  to  Athens.  They 
bave  obtained  ibips  and  foldiers  commanded  by  Chares  '• 


Ik  the  Archonship  of  Theophrastus. 
■The  I  ft  year  of  the  iioth  Olympiad, 
^From  the  i^tb  of  July  of  the  year  340  to  the  ^th  of  July  of  tbe 
y^^^  339  W^re  CbriJI.) 

Greece  has  produced  in  my  time  feveral  great  men  who 
do  her  honour,  and  cfpecially  three  of  whom  ibe  may  .be 
proud ;  Epaminondas,  Timoleon,  and  Phocion.  I  had  but  a 
glimpfe  of  the  two  firft,  but  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  latter.  I  frequently  vifited  him  in  the  fmall  houfe  ia 
which  he  refided,  in  the  quarter  of  Melite  ^.  I  ever  found 
him  different  from  other  men,  but  always  refembling  himfelf. 
When  I  felt  my  poind  dejeAed  at  the  fight  of  the  various  foU 


u  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  1 6.  p.  ^146.    Plut.  I      ^  Diod.  Sic.  ibid, 
in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  748.  I      «  Id.  lib.  16.  p.  46S. 

^  J)eau)ilh.  dc  Coron*  p.  487.  |     *  Plut.  in  Pboc.  t,  i.  p.  750. 
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lies  and  crimes  which  degrade  humanity,  I  went  to  feek  re- 
lief for  a  moment  in  his  converfatiou,  and  I  returned  more 
tranquil  and  more  virtuous^ 

The  i^tb  of  Avthejlerion*  I  jef^erday  was  prefent  at  the 
reprefentation  of  a  new  tragedy  ^,  which  was  fuddcnly  in- 
terrupted. The  performer  jvho  aded  the  part  of  the  queen^ 
refufed  to  appear,  unlefs  attended  by  a  more  numerous  re- 
tinue. When  the  f|)eAators  began  to  exprefs  their  impa- 
tience, the  manager,  Melanthius,  pufhed  the  performer  on 
the  middle  of  the' ftage,  exclaiming :  **  You  require  me  to 
give  you  more  attendants,  and  yet  the  wife  of  Phocion  has 
only  one  when  Ihe  appears  in  the  flreets  of  Athens  ^."  Thefe 
vrords,  which  were  heard  by  the  whole  audience,  were  re- 
ceived with  fuch  loud  burfts  of  applaufe,  that,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  concluiion  of  the  piece,  I  made  all  pofiible  halle  td 
the  houfe  of  Phocion ;  where  I  found  him  drawing  water 
from  a  well,  and  his  wife  kneading  dough  to  make  bread  for 
the  family  **.  At  this  fight  1  felt  the  livelieft  emotion,  and 
related  with  ftill  more  warmth  what  had  juft  pafled  at  the 
theatre..  They  heard  me  with  indifference,  as  indeed  I  might 
have  expeded  they  would.  Phocion  paid  but  little  regard  to 
the  praifes  of  the  Athenians,  and  his  wife  enjoyed  greater 
pleafure  in  recolle£ling  the  noble  a&ions  of  her  hufband,  than 
in  hearing  the  juil  applaufes  beftowed  on  them  by  his  coun- 
trymen *• 

He  was  difgufted  with  the  inconftancy  of  the  people,  and 
ilill  more  filled  with  indignation  at  the  meannefs  of  the  public 
orators.  While  he  was  fpeaking  to  me  on  the  greedtnefs  of 
the  one  and  the  vanity  of  the  others,  Demofthenes  came  in^ 
and  they  entered  into  a  converfation  cm  the  date  of  Greece  at 
that  time.  Demoilhenes  wiihed  to  declare  war  againft  Phi- 
lip, and  Phocion  to  preferve  peace. 

b  Mem.  dc  TAcad.  des  BcU.  Ltta-.  f     d  Id.  ibid.  p.  749. 
t.xxxix.  p.  I76cf  1^3-  I      *  W-  >*>*<*•  P-   7J0-     W.  dc  MttC 

^  I'lut.  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  ^50.         •      \  t.  '<u  p.  J  J3I, 
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Th€  latter  Was  perfuaded  that  the  lofs  of  a  battle  mnft  be 
followed  by  the  conqueft  of  Athens ;  that  a  r'lAory  wouU 
protraft  a  war  which  the  Athenians  were  too  corrupted  to  be 
ftnjr  longer  in  a  condition  to  maintain ;  that  far  from  irrxtating 
Philip,  and  fumifliing  him  with  a  pretext  to  enter  Attica, 
found  policy  required  that  they  l^ould  wait  till  he  (hould  ex- 
hauft  his  ftrength  in  diflant  expeditions,  and  fufier  him  to 
continue  to  expofe  a  life,  the  termination  of  which  would  be 
the  falvation  of  the  republic. 

Demofthenes  could  not  confent  to  lay  down  the  brilliant 
part  he  had  afted.     Since  the  laft  peace,  two  men  of  different 
genius,  but  ^equal  obftinacy,  had  entered  into  a  conteit  which 
attraded  the  eyes  of  all  Greece.    On  the  one  fide  was  feen  a 
fovereign,  ambitious  to  extend  his  dominion  over  all  nations, 
fttbjngating  fome  by  his  arms,  and  fowing  diflenfions  among 
others  by  bis  emiflaries  ;  himfelf,  though  covered  with  fcars^ . 
inceffantly  braving  new  dangers,  and  ready  to  furrcnder  to 
Fortune  whatever  part  of  his  body  fhe  ihodd  choofe,  provided 
he  might  be  permitted  to  live  in  glory  with  the  remainder  ^ : 
and  on  the  other,  a  private  individual,  laborioufly  (Iruggliog 
againft  the  indolence  of  the  Athenians,  the  Uindnefs  of  their 
allies,  the  jealoofy  of  their  orators ;    oppofing  vigilance  to 
4iraft,  eloquence  to  armies  ;  making  his  voice  refound  through 
all  Greece,  and  inoeflantly^  warning  all  its  ftates  aiEduonfly  to 
watch  every  motion  of  the  king  of  Macedon  ^ ;  fending  on 
all  fides  ambailadors,  troops,  and  fleets,  to  eppofe  his  enter- 
prifes,  and  fucceeding  fo  far  as  to  make  himfclf  feare^by  the 
moft  formidable  of  conquerors '<*• 

But  the  ambition  of  Demoftbenes,  which  did  not  efcape 
Phocion,  was  artftf^f  concealed  under  the  motives  that  be 
alleged  ought  to  induce  the  Athenians  to  take  arms  $  motives 
ivhich  I  have  more  than  on9e  explained,  and  which  thefe  two 
orators  difcufied  anew  in  the  conference  at  which  I  was  pfc« 

!■       ■  111  ■  I  ■    ■ .A     ■■■    11    ,■■    ■       I  "* 

f  Dcmofth.  de  Cor.  p.  4S3,  C.  i      *>  Lucian.  in  DeaiAftli.  £ii€om«  0P* 

9  Id,  ibid.  p.  48*.  ]  37*  t«  iii  p.  518. 

t 
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(taU  Thej  both  fpoke  withgreat  vehemence  ;  Demoftheiies 
always  with  refped,  and  Fbodon  fometimes  with  afperkj. 
As  thej  were  unable  to  agree,  the  former  faid,  as  he  was 
going  away  :-  **  The  Athenians  in  fome  fit  of  frenzy  will  pfot 
70a  to  death."  ^*  And  joo,"  replied  the  latter,  **  ihouldtbey 
recover  their  fenfes '  *** 

Tjbe  i6tb  of  Anthtfiiritm*.  This  day  four  deputies  hare 
been  named  for  the  aflembly  of  the  Amphi£kyonS|  which  is 
to  be  hdd  in  the  eofuiiig  fpring  at  Delphi  \ 

Tbe f..    A  general   aflfembly  has  been  held  here. 

The  AtiienianSy  in  the  midft  of  their  alarm  at  the  fiege  of 
Byzantium,  have  received  a  letter  from  Philip ;  in  which  he 
accufes  them  of  having  violated  feveral  artides  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  and  alliance  which  they  figned  feven  years  ago  *• 
Demofthenes,  has  made  aa  harangue,  and  by  his  advice, 
which  has  been  ineffe£tually  combated  by  Phocion,  tbe  peo« 
pie  have  voted  to, break  the  column  on  which  this  treaty 
was  infcribed,  to  equip  flups,  and  make  preparations  for 
war  ". 

Some  days  before,  information  was  received  that  the  people 
of  Byzantium  would  rather  choofo  to  have  no  fuccours  fent 
them  by  the  Athenians,  than  to  admit  within  their  walls 
troops  commanded  by  a  general  fo  detefted  as  Chares  *.  llie 
people  have  therefore  appointed  Phocion  to  take  his  yiace. 

Th£  ^oti  of  Elapieboiiom.  In  the  laft  aflenibly  of  the 
Amphifiyons,  a  citizen  of  Amphifia,  the  capital  of  the  Ozo* 
lian  Locrians,  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  fixty  ftadia  from 
Delphi,  uttered  the  moft  violent  invedives  againft  the  A« 
tbenians,  and  propofed  to  condemn  them  to  a  fine  of  fifty 
talents  tj  for  having  formerly  hang  up  in  the  temple  fome  gilt 


i  Plut.  in  Phoc.  1. 1.  p.  745i  E. 

*  The  36rh  of  February  of  the  year 
339  before  Chrift. 

^  JEfchin  in  CteC  p.  446.  Demoftb. 
de  Cor.  p.  498. 

t  About  tiie  fame  time. 

'  Liter.  Phil,  in  Oper.  Demoilh.  p. 


114.    Dtoayf.  Halic.  Hpil^.  ad  Atnm* 

t.  vi.  p.  740. 

'"  Demofth.  Orat.  ad  PHI.  £pift.  p. 

117.  Philoch.  ap.  Diooyr.  Halic  t.  vi. 

p.  741. 

"  Plut.  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  747* 
i  i(79,«ooliTrei(ii,s^50l.) 
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backlers,  as  monuments  of  their  vidories  over  the  Meda 
and  Thebans  ^.  ^fchines,  wiihing  to  divert  this  accufatio&» 
reprefented,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Amphiilay  having  feixed 
on  the  port  of  Cirrha  and  the  neighbouring  lands^  a  country 
originallj  confecrated  to  the  temple,  had  incurred  the  pnaiOi- 
ment  decreed  againft  facrilege.  The  next  daj,  the  deputies 
of  the  league,  followed  bj  ar  great  number  of  Delphians,  de- 
fcended  into  the  plain^^  burnt  the  houfes,  and  in  part  filled  up 
the  port^  The  people  of  Amphifla  ran  to  arms,  and  purfued 
the  aggreiTors  to  the  gates  of  Delphi.     « 

The  Amphidjonsy  filled  with  indignation,  meditate  a  fig- 
nal  vengeance.  Sentence  will  be  pronounced  in  thp  council 
of  Thermopjlae,  which  ufuallj  meets  in  autumn,  but  which 
.this  year  will  be  held  more  early  p. 

This  war  was  unexpedled.  Philip  is  fufpeded  of  having  ex- 
cited it,  and  feme  accufe  iEfchines  of  having  a&ed  in  concert 
with  that  prince*!. 

Tbi Fhocion  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Byzan- 
tium. As  the  integrity  and  virtue  of  that  general  is  uni- 
verfally  known,  the  maglilrates  of  the  citj  introduced  his 
troops  into  the  place.  Their  courage  and  difcipline  infpirefi 
the  inhabitants  with  new  confidence,  and  compelled  Philip  to 
raifc  the  fiege.  To  cover  the  ihame  of  kis  retreat,  he  alleged 
that  his  honour  obliged  him  to  revenge  an  infult  which  be 
had  received  from  a  tribe  of  the  Scythians.  But  before  he 
went,  he  was  careful  to  renew  the  peace  with  the  Athenians  % 
who  immediately  forgot  the  decrees  they  had  pafied,  and  the 
preparations  they  had  made  againft  him. 

Ithe Two  decrees  have  been  read  in  the  general 

aflembly,  one  pafi*ed  bj  the  Byzantines,  and  the  other  by 
fome  cities  of  the  Hellefpont.  The  purport  of  the  former  is, 
that,  in  gratitude  for  the  fuccours  which  the  people  of  By- 


^  iCfchin.  in  Ctef.  p.  446L    Paufan.  I      ^  Demofth.  de  Ceron.  p.  497,  E. 
lib.  10.  cap.  19.  p.  843.  "  I      ^  Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  16.  p.  4C8. 

P  Id.  ibid.  p.  447.  I 
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zandum  and  Perintha^  have  received  from  the  Athemans, 
thej  grant  to  them  the  freedom  of  th^r  citie§|  petmif&on  to 
contra&  alliances  and  acquire  lands  and  houfes  in  them,  the 
right  of  precedence  at  the  public  fpedacles,  and  xnanj  other 
privileges.  Three  ftatuea^  of  fixteen  cubits  *  each  in  height, 
are  to  be  .erefted  at  the  Bofphorus,  reprefenting  the  people  of 
Athens  crowned  bj  thofe  of  Bjzantium  and  Perinthus  '•  In 
the  fecond  decree,  it  is  faid  that  four  cities  of  the  Thraciaa 
Cherfonefus,  having  been  protefted  againft  Philip  bj  the  ge-^ 
nerofitj  of  the  Athenians,  have  refolved  to  prefent  them  with 
a  crown  of  the  value  of  fixtj  talents  f,  and  to  ered  two  al- 
tars, one  to  Gratitude,  and  the  other  to  the  pepple  of  A« 
thens  *. 


In  the  Archonship  of  Lysimachides, 

The  2d  year  of  the  iioth  Olympi?  \ 

(From  tbe  Stb  of  July  of  the  year  339  to  the  2&th  of  June  of  tbe 

year  338  before  Cbrtfi.)  • 

TWe  . . . .  t .  In  the  affembly  held  at  Thermopylae,  the 
Amphifiyons  have  decreed  that  troops  fhall  immediately 
inarch  againft  the  people  of  AmphifTa,  and  have  appointed 
Cottyphus  general  of  the  league.  The  Athenians  and  The- 
bans,  who  difapprove  of  this  war,  have  not  fent  deputies  to 
the  afTembly  :  Philip  is  ftill  in  Scythia,  and  will  not  foon  re- 
turn " ;  but  it  is  prcfumed  that,  even  from  thofe  diftant  re- 
gions, he  has  direfted  all  the  operations  of  the  council. « 

The  unhappy  inhabitants  of  Amphifia,  vanquifhed  in  a  firft 
battle  $,  had  fubmitted  to  humiliating  conditions  :  far,  how- 
ever, from  fulfilling  them,  they  have,  in  a  fecond  battle,  re- 


*  la  feee  8  inches,  Fn  ^25  feet  9 

ifichcA  Englifli). 

•  Demofth.  de  Coron.  p.  4S7. 

t  3a4,oooUf ret  (13,5001.)  This 
fum  19  fo  great  that  I  fufpcdt  the  text 
*•  c«mipted  in  this  place. 


5  Demoftb.  de  Cbroo.  p.  48S. 

t  About  the  m«Dth  uf  Augoil  of 
the  year  339  before  Chrift. 

"  JEfchin.  in  Ctcf.  p.  44S. 

J  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  3^8  bc^ 
fore  Chrifi. 
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pulfed  the  army  of  the  league,  and  even  wounded  the  ge- 
neral. Thk  happened  a  fliort  time  before  the  laft  meeting  of 
the  Amphiftjons,  which  was  held  at  Delphi.  Some  TheflTa- 
lians  in  the  paj  of  Philip  have  intrigued  with  fuch  fuccefs  % 
that  he  is  appointed  bj  the  council  to  revenge  the  outrages 
committed  on  the  temple  of  Delphi  ^^  By  the  firft  lacred  war 
he  obtained  a  feat  in  the  afTemblj  of  the  Amphifijons^  and 
this  win  place  him  permanentlj  at  the  head  of  a  confederal 
tion  which  maj  not  be  refifted  without  incurring  the  guilt  of 
impietj.  The  Tl^ebans  can  no  longer  difpute  with  him  the 
pafs  of  ThcrroopylfiC.  They  neverthelefs  begin  to  penetrate 
his  views  ;  and,  as  he  diftrufts  their  intentions,  he  has  com- 
manded the  dates  of  Peloponnefus,  which  make  a  part  of  the 
Amphiftyonic  body,  to  ifemUe  in  the  month  of  Boedro* 
mion  *,  with  arms  and  provifions  for  forty  days  *. 

Difconteot  is  general  throughout  Greece.  Sparta  obferves 
a  profound  fllence.  The  Athenians  are  undetermined  and 
fearful.  In  one  of  the  alTemblies  of  the  latter,  it  was  pro- 
pofed  to  confult  the  Pytbia.  "  She  Pbiiippizes,''*  exclaimed 
Demofthenes  ^  i  and  the  propofition  fell  to  the  ground. 

In  another  afTembly,  it  was  faid  that  the  priefte{s,  when  in- 
terrogated, had  anfwered  that  all  the  Athenians  were  of  the 
fame  opinion  except  one.  The  partifans  of  Philip  had  fug- 
gefted  this  oracle  to  render  Demofthenes  odious  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  he  diverted  the  b1oW|  by  applying  it  to  .^chines. "^ 
To  end  thefe  puerile  debates,  Phocion  faid  to  them  :  "  I  an^ 
the  man  you  feek,  for  I  approve  of  nothing  that  you  do  ^." 

TJtf  i^tb  of  ElapbeboJion  f.  The  danger  becomes  every 
day  more  imminent,  and  the  f^ars  of  the  people  incre^e  in 
proportion.  Thofe  Athenians  who  laft  year  refolved  to  break 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  they  had  made  with  Philip,  have 


>  Demoflb.  de  Cor.  p.  498. 
y  Id.  p.  499- 

•  This  month  hcgao  on  the  a6th  of 
Augoft  of  the  year  338  before  ChriH. 
z  M.  ibid. 


*  J£Sc\i\ti.  in  Ctef.  p.  449.  Plut.  In 
Demofth.  t.  i.  p.  854. 

b  Plot,  in  Phoc.  c.  i.  p.  745. 

t  The  »7th  of  March  of  the  jt^x 
358  before  Chrift. 
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fcnt  amBa0adofs  to  him  *^,  to  engage  him  to  obferve  this  trea* 
tj,  at  leaft  till  the  month  Thargelion  *. 

I^he  iji  ^f  Munycbion\.  Other  ambaffadors  have  been 
feat  to  the  king  of  Macedonj  for  the  fame  purpofe**,  and  hare 
brought  back  his  anfwer,  in  which  he  fays  that  he  is  not  ig- 
norant that  the  Athenians  have  endeavqurcd  to  detach  from 
their  alliance  with  him  the  Theffalians,  Boeotians,  and  The- 
bans*  He  is  willing  to  grant  their  requeft,  and  iign  a  truce, 
but  on  condition  that  they  no  longer  liften  to  the  pernicious 
counfels  of  their  orators  ^. 

The  i$th  of  Scirophorion  J.  Philip  has  paffed  the  ftrait  of 
Thermopylae,  and  entered  Phocis*  The  neighbouring  ftates 
were  feixcd  with  terror  ;  but  as  he  folemnly  declared  that  he 
only  intended  to  attack  the  Locrians,  they  began  to  recover 
their  confidence  \  when,  on  a  fudden,  he  fell  upon  Elatea  ^^ 
which  is  one  of  the  cities  he  was  mod  careful  to  fpare  when 
he  concluded  the  war  with  the  Phocians.  He  intends  here  td 
cftablifli  and  fortify  himfelf.  Perhaps  he  has  even  continued 
his  march  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  the  Thebans,  his  allies,  do  not 
obftrua  his  progrefs,  we  fliall  fee  him,  in  two  days,  undet 
the  walls  of  Athens  «. 

Tlie  news  of  the  taking  of  Elatea  arrived  this  day.  The 
Prytanes  §  were  at  fupper.  They  immediately  rofe  from 
table,  to  confult  on  convening  the  aflembly  on  the  next  day. 
Some  fent  for  the  generals,  and  the  trumpeter  || ;  others  ran 
to  the  forum,  drove  the  traders  from  their  ftations^  and  fet 


^  Demofth.  de  Coron.  p.  50a 

•  ThU  month  began  on  tht  30th  of 
April  in  the  year  338  before  Chrift. 

t  The  31ft  of  March. 

d  Demoilh.  de  Coron.  p.  5O6. 

^  Id.  ibid.  p.  5<3I* 

I  The  nth  of  Juw. 

f  Demofth.  de  Coron.  p.  498. 

S  Diodi  Sic«  lib.  16.  p.  474« 

§  Thefe  were  fifty  fcnatori,  who 
lodged  in  the  Fryianeum,  to  waich 

Vol  IV. 


over  the  important  ailairs  of  the  ftatej 
and  convene,  when  reqniiite,  the  gene- 
ral affembly. 

I]  Poiiibly  (fays  Dr.  Leland,  in  a 
note  to  his  Tranflation  of  the  Oration 
of  Dcmoflhenes  on  the  Crown)  to  funA- 
mon.  the  affembly  on  this  extraordinary 
occafioB,  when  there  was  no  leifure 
nor  opportunity  for  the  regular  and 
ufual  method  of  conveoiog  the  cittxeni. 
T. 
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^re  to  their  ikeds  ^  *.     The  city  is  <me  {bene  o£  tamotti  ani  d 
mortal  terror  has  feized  on  all  minds. 

Tf'be  i6th  of  Sciropborion.  During  the  night  the  generals 
have  haflened  from  every  quarter,  and  the  trumpet  has  found- 
ed through  all  the  ftrects  ^  At  the  break  of  day,  tlie  kxan 
tors  alTembledy  without  coming  to  any  determination.  ^  The 
people  waited  far  them  with  impatience  in  the  forum.  The 
Prytanes  have  announced  the  intelligence  they  have  received, 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  courier,  in  the  prefence  of 
tlie  generals  and  orators.  The  herald  axivanced,  and  afkcd, 
in  the  ufual  form,  if  any  one  chofe  to  fpeak.  All  was  terri- 
fying iilencc.  The  herald  repeated  &veral  times  the  fame 
words.  The  filence  ftill  continued,  and  all  eyes  wereanxioufly 
turned  towards  Demofthenes.  He  arofe.  *'  If  Philip,"  did 
be,  '^  had  completely  gained  over  the  Thebans  to  hb  intereft, 
he  would  now  be  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica*  His  intention 
in  feizing  a  place  fo  near  to  their  territories,  was  certainly 
only  to  unite  the  two  fadions  into  which  they  are  divided  in 
his  favour,  by  infpiring  his  adherents  with  confidence,  and 
terrifying  his  enemies.  To  prevent  this  union,  it  behoves 
us  to  forget  all  the  fubjeds  of  animofity  which  have  fo  long 
cxiiled  between  us  and  Thebes  our  rival ;  to  ihow  to  hea  the 
danger  by  which  ihe  is  threatened,  and  an  army  ready  to 
march  to  her  aiBftance ;  to  unite,  if  poflible,  with  her,  by  an 
alliance  and  oaths,  which  may  fecure  the  fafety  of  the  two 
republics  and  that  of  all  Greece." 

He  afterward  propofed  a  decree,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal  articles :  **•  After  having  implored  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  gods  who  are  the  protectors  of  Attica*  twa 
hundred  fliips  ihall  be  equipped  ;  the  generals  (hall  march  the 
troops  to  Eleufis,  and  deputies  ihall  be  fent  to  all  the  cities  of 


^  Demofth.  dc  CoroD.p.  501.  Diod. 
Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  474 

*  Wolfius  aiks,  why  ?  and  for  what 
parpofe  ?  The  anfwer,  I  appreheod, 
fays  Dr.  Lclaodi  ii  obvious.    To  clear 


the  phce  for  an  aiTembly ;  and  io  ciieir 
oonfufinn  and  impatience  they  took  it  c 
fpecdieft  and  moft  violent  method.  T. 
i  Diod.  Si<.  lib.  16.  p.  474- 
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Greece*  Thcj-  fliall  iramediMelj  repair  to  Thebes,  to  exhort 
the  Thebans  to  defend  their  liberty,  to  offer  them  arms, 
troops,  and  money,  and  to  reprefent  to  them,  that  if  Athens 
has  hitherto  believed  that  her  honour  demanded  that  (he  fliould 
^ifpnte  pre**eininenoe  with  them,  ihe  now  thinks  that  it  would 
be  difgraoefiil  to  her,  to  the  Thebans,  and  to  all  the  Greeks^ 
to  fubmit  to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  power«'' 

Thia  decree  has  paiTed  without  the  leaft  oppofitlon.  Five 
deputies  have  been  nominated,  among  whom  are  Demof- 
^henes  and  the.  orator  Hyperides.  They  will  depart  imme^ 
diately  ^. 

^bs Out  deputies  found  at  Thebes  the  deputies  of 

the  allies  of  that  city*  The  latter,  after  having  laviflied  the 
greateft  praifes  on  Philip,  and  loaded  the  Athenians  with  re* 
proaches,  reprefented  to  the  Thebans,  that,  in  gratitude  for 
the  obligations  they  were  under  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  they 
ought  to  permit  him  a  free  paflage  through  their  dates  ^,  and 
^  even  join  him  in  his  invafion  of  Attica.  They  called  their  at- 
tention to  the  alternative,  that  either  the  fpoils  of  Athens 
mull  be  brought  to  Thebes,  or  thofe  of  the  Thebans  be  car- 
ried to  Macedon  "*.  Thefe  arguments  and  menaces  were 
urged  with  much  force  by  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  orators 
of  this  age,  Python  of  Byzantium,  who  fpoke  in  behalf  of 
Philip  ^  :  but  Demofthenes  replied  with  f uch  fuperiority  of 
eloquence,  that  the  Thebans  did  not  hefitate  to  receive  with* 
in  their  walls  an  Athenian  army,  commanded  by  Chares  ai^d 
Stratocles  ^  *.  The  projeA  of  uniting  the  Athenians  and  The- 
bsns  is  considered  as  a  wondrous  effort  of  genius,  and  its  fuc* 
<efs  as  the  triumph  of  eloquence* 


^  Dcmofth.  de  Coron.  p.  505. 
*  Ariftot.  Rhct.  lib.   I.  cap.    ^3. 
«  P-  575. 
""  Demofth.  dc  Coron-  p.  5»9. 
"  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16,  p.  A15* 
^  U.  ib>^. 


*  Diodnrufl  calls  htm  Lyfilept^  but 

^fchines  (de  Falf.  L^g.  p.  451.)  aod 
Polyscnus  (Strategem.  lib-  4.  cap.  2.  $ 
s.)  call  him  Stracocles.  The  authori- 
ty of  .STchinet  ought  to  iuducc  u»  to 
£iv9  the  preference  to  tliii  rtading' 

Yij 
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^e Philip,  while  he  waited  for  circnmilaiices  id 

become  more  favourable,  determined  to  carry  into  ezecutioa 
the  decree  of  the  Amphi&yons,  and  attack  the  citj  of  Am- 
phifla.  But  to  approach  it,  it  was  necefiary  to  force  a  defile 
defended  by  Chares  and  Proxenus,  the  former  with  a  detach- 
ment of  Thebans  and  Athenians,  and  the  latter  with  a  body 
of  auxiliary  troops  which  the  Amphifieans  had  taken  into 
their  pay  ^.  After  fome  ineffedual  attempts,  Philip  contriv- 
ed that  a  letter  fliould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  generals,  in 
which  he  had  written  to  Pannenio,  that  the  troubles  which 
had  unexpeftedly  arifen  in  Thrace  required  his  prefence,  and 
obliged  him  to  defer  the  fiege  of  AmphiOfa  till  another  oppor- 
tunity. This  ftratagem  fucceeded ;  Chdres  and  Proxenus  ne- 
gle&ed  to  defend  the  pafs,  on  which  the  king  immediately 
feized  it,  defeated  the  Amphifleans,  and  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  their  city  p. 


Ik  THfe  Archonsbip  of  Charokdas, 

The  3d  year  of  the  z  loth  Olympiad, 

(from  the  iM  of  June  of  the  year  338  to  the  lyth  of  July  of  the 
year  337  before  CbriftS) 

The  «r  •  .  .  *  •  It  appears  that  Philip  wiihes  to  terminate 
the  war :  he  is  to  fend  ambafladors  to  us.  The  Thebans  have 
opened  a  negotiation^  and  are  on  the  point  of  concluding  a 
treaty  with  him.  They  have  communicated  to  us  his  pro- 
pofals,  and  advifed  us  to  accept  them  ^.  Many  perfons  here 
are  of  opmion  that  their  counfel  ihould  be  followed  ;  but  J)t* 
mofthenes,  who  believes  he  has  humbled  Philip,  wiflies  com* 
j^etely  to  reduce  and  crnfh  him. 


o  ^chin.  in  Ctcf.  p.  45 1.  Demofth. 
4e  €on>n.  p.  509. 

P  Pol/am,  Stratcg.  lib.  4*  Mp.*  % 


'  *  to  the  btfginnhi{^  of  J«Iy  in  tb« 
year  33  g.  before  Chrift. 
^  wdiichin.  in  Ctcf^  p.  4>'* 
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la  the  affcmbly  of  this  day,  he  openly  declared  for  the  con- 
tmaaxice  of  the  war,     Phocion  was  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
•*  When  then/'   faid  the   orator   Hyperides    to   the  latter, 
**  would  you  advife  war  ?"  "  When,"  replied  Phocion,  «*  I 
ihall  fee  our  young  men  obedient  to  difcipline,  the  rich  con- 
tribute freely,  and  our  orators  no  longer  lavifh  the  public 
trcafure  V     One  of  thofe  retainers  to  the  law,  who  pafs  their 
liFes  ia  bringing  public  accufations  before  the  tribunals  of 
jnftice,  exclaimed  :   How  !  Phocion,  now  the  Athenians  hare 
arms  in  their  hands,  dare  you  propofe  to  them  to  lay  them 
down  !  Yes  ;  I  dare,  replied  he,  though  I  well  know' that  I 
Ihall  have  authority  over  you  during  war,  and  be  in  your 
power  in  time  of  peace  •.     The  orator  Polyeuftus  next  began 
to  fpeak.     As  he  is  extremely  corpulent,  and  the  weather 
was  cxceffively  hot,  he  fweated  profufely,  and  could  not  con- 
tinue his  harangue  without  calling  erery  moment  for  a  glafs 
of  water.     •♦  Athenians,**  faid  Phocion,  *'  you  have  certain- 
ly reafon  to  liften  to  fuch  orators  ;  for  this  man,  who  cannot 
fpeak  four  words  to  you  without  being  in  danger  of  fuiFoca- 
tion,  will  no  doubt  perform  wonders  when,  loaded  with  cui- 
rafs  and  buckler,  he  Ihall  oppofe  the  enemy  '•"     As  Demof- 
thenes  infifted  much  on  the  advantage  of  removing  the  feat  of 
war  into  Bceotia,  and  thus  keeping  it  at  a  diftance  from  Xt- 
tica,  Phocion  replied,  "  Let  us  not  confider  where  we  ihall 
give  battle,  but  where ^we  may  gain  the  viftory  ^."     The  ad- 
Tice  of  Demofthenes  has  prevailed,  and  immediately  after  the 
rifing  of  the  aiTembly,  he  has  fet  out  for  Boeotia. 

The  .  •  •  •  Demofthenes  has  forced  the  Thebans  and  Boeo- 
tians to  break  off  all  negotiation  with  Philip.  Every  hope  of 
peace  has  now  vaniflied  ^. 

The  .  •  .  .  Philip  has  advanced  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoufacd 
foot,  and  at  leaft  two  thoufand  horfe  ^,  to  Chseronea  in  Boeo- 

^Plut,  10  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  75a  I      "  H.  ibid.  p.  748. 

•  Id.  ibid.  p.  748. .  I      *  ^fchtn.  in  Ctef,  p.  451. 

^  {*llit.  is  Fb«€.  t.  i.p.  746.  I      y  Dlod.  Sir.  lib.  16.  p.  i^js* 
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tia  :  he  is  BOt  more  than  feven  hundred  ftadia  *  diftant  [torn 
,  Athens  'f 

Demofthenes  is  prefent  every  where,  and  does  erery  thing. 
He  communicates  a  rapid  motion  to  the  a&mblies  of  the 
Bceotiansy  and  the  counfels  of  their  generals  *•  Never  has 
eloquence  produced  fuch  great  pfTeds  :  fhe  has  excited  in  all 
minds  the  ardour  of  enthuiiafm  and  the  third  of  combats  ^ 
At  her  commanding  Toice  the  numerous  battalions  of  the 
Achasans,  the  Corinthians,  the  Leucadians,  and  feveral  other 
llates,  have  been  feen  to  advance  toward  Boeotia  %  on  which 
country  aflonifhed  Qreece  has  eagerly  fixed  her  eyts,  in 
anxious  expcftation  of  the  event  that  is  to  decide  her  fate  ^. 
Athens  is  alternately  agitated  by  all  the  cpflvuliions  of  hope 
and  terror.  Phocion  is  calm  and  unmoved.  I  cannot  be  fo, 
for  Philotas  is  with  the  army.  This,  however,  is  faid  to  be 
flronger  than  that  of  Philip  ^ 

Tlie  battle  is  loft  \  Philotas  is  killed ;  I  have  no  longer 
friends  :  Greece  is  no  more  ;  I  mufl  return  to  Scythia. 

My  journal  here  concludes  \  I  had  not  power  to  continue 
it.  It  was  my  determination  to  depart  immediately  ;  but  I 
could  not  reilfl  the  entreaties  of  the  fifter  of  Philotas,  a^d 
Apollodorus  her  huibandv  I  rexpained  with  them  another  year, 
and  we  wept  together. 

I  (hall  now  endeavour  to  recollefl  fome  circumftances  of 
the  battle.  It  was  fought  on  the  7th  of  the  month  Met^geit* 
nion  *"  +. 

Never  did  the  Athenians  aod  Thebatis  difplay  greater 
courage ;  the  former  had  even  broken  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx ;  but  their  generals  neglcAcd  to  profit  by  the  advantage 


*  a6-J  InguM. 
»  Dcmofth.  dc  Coroft,  p.  511. 
=»  jtfebin.  in  Ctef,  p.  45  a.  Piut.  in 
Demofth.  r.  i.  p.  854. 
b  Thcop.  ap.  Pint.  ibid. 


d  P!of.  in  Dcmofth,  t.  J.  p.  854- 
^  Juftin.  lib.  9.  cap.  3. 
f  Hut.  in  Camill.  t.  i.  p.  IjS.  Cftr- 
fin.  de  Nat.  Die  Plat,  ia  Sjrmb.  Lettr. 

t.  TI.  p.    95. 


*=  Dcmofth.  de  Coron.  p.  51a.  Lu-  j       f  The  3a  of  Aoguft   of  tb^  yeV 
cian.  in  Dcmoft.  Encciu.  c.  Z9'  *•  »ii'  |  Zl^  before  Chrift. 
t  519-  » 
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they  had  gained.  Philip,  who  perceived  their  error,  coolly 
remarked^  that  the  Athenians  knew  not  how  to  conquer,  and 
reftored  order  to  his  army  ^,  He  commanded  the  right,  and 
his  fon  Alexander  the  left  wing  ;  and  both  gave  the  moll 
fignal  proofs  of  courage.  Demofthencs  was  among  the  firft 
who  fled  ^«  On  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  more  than  a 
thoufand  men  fell  by  a  glorious  death,  and  more  than  two 
thoafand  were  made  prifoner^*  The  lofs  of  the  lliebans  was 
nearly  equal  *. 

The  king  at  firft  fiiffered  figng  of  an  indecent  exultation  to 
efcape  him.  After  an  entertainment,  in  which  his  officers 
and  courtiers,  following  his  example,  indulged  in  the  moft 
intemperate  revelry  ^,  he  repaired  to  the  field  of  battle,  where 
he  was  not  afhamed  to  infult  the  dead  bodies  of  thofe  brave 
warriors  whom  he  beheld  extended  at  his  feet,  and  began  to 
declaimi  beating  time  in  derifion,  the  4ccree  which  Demof« 
thenes  had  drawn  up  to  arm  ag^iinft  him  the  ftates  of  Greece '. 
The  orator  Demades,  though  a  prifoncr  and  in  chains,  faid 
to  him :  "  Philip,  you  play  the  part  of  Therfites,  when  it 
is  in  your  power  to  aft  that  of  Agamemnon  "*."  Th  fe  words 
reftored  him  to  himfelf.  He  threw  away  the  chaplet  of 
flowers  that  had  been  placed  on  his  head,  ordered  Demades 
to  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  rendered  iuftice  to  the  courage  of  the 
tanquilhed  *. 

He  treated  the  city  of  Thebes,  which  had  forgotten  his 
favours,  with  more  rigour.  He  left  a  garrifon  in  the  citadel, 
baniflied  fome  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  put  others  to 
death  *•.  This  example  of  feverity,  which  he  believed  ne- 
ceffary,  extinguiftied  his  anger,  and  the  conqueror  afterward 
only  exercifed  the  utmoft  moderation.  He  was  advifed  to 
fccure  to  himfelf  the  poffeffion  of  the  ftrongeft  places  in  Greece  ; 
but  he  declared  that  he  would  rather  choofe  the  durable   re- 


*  Polyarn  Straccg.  lib.  4.  cap.  2. 
^  Plut.  in  Demofth.  t.  i.  p.  855. 
»  DiQd.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  476. 
^  Id.  ibid. 


1  Plut.  in  Demttfth.  t.  i.  p.  855. 
^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  477* 
n  Plut  in  Pelopid.  t.  i.  p.  ^87. 
°  JjiCdn.  lib:  9.  cap.  4. 
Y  lilj 
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putation  of  clemency,  thain  the  tranfitory  fplendour  of  dot 
minion  P.  It  was  fuggefted  to  him  at  lead  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  Athenians,  who,  by  their  obfiinate  reiiftance,  had 
occafioned  him  fo  much  trouble  and  disquietude  :  but  he  re- 
plied,  ^^  The  god^  forbid  (hat  I,  who  labour  only  for  glory, 
ihould  deftroy  the  theatre  of  that  glory  ^."  On  the  contrary, 
he  peripitted  the  Athenians  to  carry  off  their  dead,  and  fet 
fhofe  who  had  been  made  prifoners  at  liberty ;  who,  em- 
boldened by  his  goodnefsy  beliaved  with  all  that  indifcretion 
and  levity  with  which  their  nation  has  been  reproached.  They 
loudly  demanded  that  their  baggage  ihould  be  reftored  to 
them,  find  preferred  complaints  againd  the  Macedonian  officers. 
Philip  granted  them  the  former  requeft,  but  could  not  refrain 
from  faying  with  a  fmile,  '^  Do^s  it  not  feem  as  if  we  had 
pnly  beaten  the  Athenians  at  a  game  of  dice^  ?"  Some  time 
after,  and  while  the  Athenians  were  making  preparations  to 
fudain  a  fiege  %  Alexander,  the  fon  of  Philip,  came,  accom- 
panisd  by  Antipater,  to  offer  them  a  treaty  pf  peace  and 
alliance  ^ 

I  then  beheld  that  Alexander  who  has  iioce  filled  the  earth 
with  admiration  and  mourning.  He  was  eighteen  years  of 
^ge,  and  had  already  fignalized  himfelf  in  federal  aftions. 
At  the  battle  of  Chaeronea;  he  had  broken  and  put  to 
flight  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy's  army.  This  vidory 
added  new  lutlre  to  the  graces  of  his  perfon.  His  fea« 
tures  are  regular,  his  complexion  clear  and  ruddy;  l^e 
^las  an  aquiline  nofe,  large  eyes*  full  of  fire  and  animatioDi 
yellow  and  curling  hair  ;  his  neck  i^  long,  but  bis  head  in- 
clines a  little  to  the  left  flioulder  ;  he  i$  of  a  middle  ftature; 
his  body  is  well  proportioned,  and  rendered  ftroog  by  coq- 

tinual  exercife  "•     It  is  faid  that  he  is  yery  fwift  of  foot,  &;id 

^ . : \ — : 1 — 4- 

"  Arrian.  de  Exped.  Alexin^-  Hb. 
7.  p.  309.  Pint.  in'Alexaodr.  t.  i.  f- 
666  et  678.  Id  Apophth.  1. 11.  p-  ^79- 
Qniot.  Curt.  lib.  6.  c.  I.  §  19.  So'Id. 
cap.  9.  i*:ilan.  Var.  Hift.  lib.  «.  «F' 


P  Plut.  Aprtphtb.  t.  ii.  p.  177. 
1  Id.  ibW.  p.  178, 
^  Id.  ibid.  t.  ii.  p.  1 7 7. 
*  Lycurjf.  in  Leocr.  p.  153.    Be- 
jnofth.  dc  Cor.p.  514. 

^  JuCiin.  lib.  9.  cap.  4.  «         [14.  Antholog.  lib.  4.  p.  31^ 
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extremely  attentire  to  his  drds  S  Ue  entered  Athens  on  « 
fuperb  horfe,  which  is  named  Buoephiilusy  which  no  perfoa 
bat  himfelf  had  been  able  to  govern  ^^  and  which  coft  tbirteei\ 
talents  *r 

In  a  Ihort  time  Aleicander  became  the  onlj  JubjeA  of  con« 
verfation.  The  grief  in  which  I  was  abforbed  prevented  me 
from  obferving  him  with  attention  ;  but  I  afterwards  made 
inquiries  concerning  him  of  an  Athenian,  who  had  long  re-i 
iided  in  Macedonia^  from  whom  I  received  the  following  ia* 
formation : 

This  prince  unites  with  great  abilities  and  wit,  an  infatiable 
defire  of  obtaining  knowledge  ^,  and  a  natural  tafte  for  th^ 
arts,  which  he  proteds  without  being  greatlj  (killed  in  them* 
His  converfation  is  extremely  pleafing ;  he  difplajs  the  ut« 
moil  aflfabilifjr  and  fidelitj  in  the  intercourfe  of  friendihip  % 
and  great  elevation  in  his  fentiments  and  ideas.  Nature  has 
implanted  in  him  the  germ,  and  Arifiotle  has  explained  to 
him  the  principles,  of  every  virtue.  But  amid  fuch  numer-* 
ou5  advantages,  he  is  aftuated  by  a  paffion  injurious  to  him- 
lelf,  and  which  may  perhaps  prove  deftruftive  to  the  human 
race — I  mean  the  inordinate  thiril  of  dominion,  which  is  fo 
confpicuous  in  his  eyes*  air,  words,  and  minuteit  afbions^  that 
every  one  who  approaches  him  feels  himfelf  penetrated  with 
xefpeSt  and  fear  ^.  He  would  afpire  to  be  the  fovereign  of  the 
whole  world  ^,  and  the  fingle  depofitary  of  human  knowledge^« 
Ambition,  and  all  thofe  illuftrious  qualities  which  we  admire 
in  Philip,  are  found  alfo  in  his  fon  ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  in  the  former  they  are  mingled  with  qualities  by  which 
they  are  attempered ;  while  in  the  latter,  firmnefs  degenerates 
into  obftinacy,  the  love  of  glory  into  frenzy,  and  courage  into 
fury :  for  his  will  is  as  inflexible  as  Deftiny,  and  rifes  with 


*  A|>.  Aridot.  Rbct.  ad  Alex. 

cap. 

*  Plut.  in  Alex.  t.  i.  ^.  677. 

I.  t.  ii.  p.  608. 

b  ^Han.  Var.  Hift.  lib.  la.cap.  I4, 

y  Plur.  in  Alex.  p.  667.    Aul. 

Gell. 

^  Plut.  in  Alex.  t.  i.  p.  68a 

lib.  5.  cap.  ». 

d  Id.   ibid.   p.   668.     Ap.    Ariftot* 

«  70,100  livrefi  (1915  1.) 

Rhet.  ad  Alex.  cap.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  699. 

z  I£ocr.  Epift  ad  Aiez.  t.  I  p. 

466. 
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redoubled  violence  agaiaft  every  obftacle%  as  the  torrent 
impetQOuflj  raflies  over  the  rock  which  obftruAs  it  in  its 
courfe. 

Philip  employs  different  means  to  attain  his  end;  bat  Ales- 
ander  knows  no  other  than  his  fword.  Philip  did  not  blu(h 
to  difpute  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  with  private  indi- 
viduals  ;  but  Alexander  wiflied  that  kings  alone  might  be  his 
antagontfts  ^.  It  feems  as  if  a  fecret  fentiment  inceffantly  td« 
xnonifiied  the  former^  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  elevation 
to  which  he  has  attained,  only  by  dint  of  his  labours  and  ef^ 
forts ;  and  the  latter^  that  he  was  born  in  the  bofom  of  great- 
nefs  *. 

Jealous  of  bis  father,  he  would  wifh  to  furpafs  him  ;  and, 
emulous  of  Achilles  s,  he  will  endeavour  to  equal  him.  Ho 
confiders  Achilles  as  the  greateft  of  heroes,  and  Homer  as  the 
firil  of  poets  ^9  bscaufe  he  has  immortalized  Achilles*  There 
arc  feveral  features  in  which  Alexander  refembles  the  mode] 
he  has  chofen^  He  pofTefTea  the  fame  violence  of  difpofition, 
the  fame  impetuolity  in  battle,  and  the  fame  fenfibility  of  fouK 
He  once  faid  that  Achilles  was  the  moil  fortunate  pf  mortals, 
becaufe  he  had  poffefied  fuch  a  friend  as  Patroclus^  and  been 
celebrated  by  fuch  a  paoegjrift  as  Homer  ^ 

The  negotiation  of  Alexander  was  not  protrafted.  The 
Athenians  accepted  the  proffered  peace,  the  conditions  of 
which  were  extremely  mild.  Philip  even  reftored  to  them 
the  ifle  of  Samos  ^,  which  he  had  taken  fome  time  before. 
He  only  required  that  they  fhould  fend  deputies  to  the  diet 
which  he  was  about  to  convene  at  Corinth,  to  deliberate  on 
the  general  interefts  of  Greece  *. 


*  Plut.  in  Aloe.  t.  i.  p.  6Jo. 

f  Plac  in  Alex.  t.  i.  p.  666.  Id. 
Apophth.  t.  ii.  )>.  179. 

*  Set  the  comparifon  between  Phi< 
lip  and  Aleundcr,  in  the  ezcelleat  htf. 
totj  of  the  former  of  thofe  princes 
pivcn  to  the  public  in  1740.  by  M.  O- 
iiver  of  Miirfcillei. 


«  Plot,  in  A!c»,  p.  667. 

b  Id.  de  Fort.  Ales.  Orat.  i.  t  ii.p. 
327*  33i>  &£•  IHoD.  ChryC  de  Kego- 
Orat.  p.  19. 

i  Pint.  IB  Ales.  t.  i.  p.  672.  Ciccr. 
pro  Arch.  cap.  zo.  t.  ▼.  p.  315. 

k  Plot,  in  Alex.  t.i.  p.  68  x. 

^  Id-  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  748. 
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In  the  Archoxship  of  Phrtnjchus, 

The  4th  year  of  the  lioth  Olympitd^ 

(^Trom  ibe  ijib  of  yiJy  of  the  ycnr  3^*7,  to  the  'jth  of  Jufy  of  tit 
year  336  hcfort  Chrifi.} 

The  Lacedseitioniafis  rcfufed  to  fend  any  deputies  to  the  af- 
fcnibly  held  at  Corinth.  Philip  complained  of  their  negleft 
with  haughtlnefs,  but  only  received  thfc  following  anfiven 
"  If  you  imagine  yourfelf  to  be  grown  greater  fincfc  your  vic- 
tory, xfteafure  your  fiiadow ;  yoa  will  find  that  it  hjts  not 
lengthehcd  a  llhgle  Inch"*."  Philip,  irritated,  replied,  '«  If  I 
enter  Laconia,  I  ivlll  drive  you  all  out  of  the  country,"  They 
returned  him  for  atifwer  the  fingle  word — '*  If  °." 

But  an  obje£l  of  greater  importance  prevented  him  from 
carrying  his  threats  into  execution.  The  deputies  of  almoft 
all  the  dates  of  Greece  bdtng  aflembled,  the  king  firfl  propof- 
cd  to  them  to  terminate  all  the  diflenfions  by  which  the  Greeks 
had  till  then  been  divided,  and  edablifh  u  permanent  council 
to  watch  over  the  prcfervation  of  univerfal  peace.  He  tiftcr- 
'wards  reprefented,  that  it  was  time  to  take  vengeance  for  the 
injuries  and  infults  that  Greece  had  formerly  fuffered  from  th# 
Perfians,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  the  dominions  of  the  Great 
King°.  Both  thefe  propofitions  were  received  with  applaufc^ 
and  Philip  was  unanimoufly  chofen  general  of  the  Grecian  ar- 
my, with  the  moH  ample  powers.  The  number  of  troops 
which  each  city  fliould  furnifli  was  fixed  at  the  fame  time; 
and  amounted  in  the  whole  to  two  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and 
fifteen  thoufand  horfe,  without  including  the  Macedonians,  or 
the  forces  ofthe  barbarous  nations  which  had  been  fubje£led 
by  Phil'p  P.  After  thefe  refolutions  had  paffed,  the  king  re* 
turned  to  Macedon  to  prepare  for  this  glorious  expedition. 


Id.  Apophth.  Lacon.  t.  xi.  p.  21?.   I       P/ Juftin.  lib.  9.  cap.  3.     Orof.  Ub. 
Id.  de  Garrul.  t.  ii.  p.  511.  13.  cap.  14. 


^  Plod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  4;£« 
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The  liberty  of  Greece  then  expired  '>.  This  countrj,  lb 
fruitful  in  great  men,  will  long  be  held  In  fervitude  bj  the 
kings  of  Macedon.  At  this  period  I  left  Athens,  notwitfa- 
ftanding  every  endeavour  to  induce  me  to  prolong  my  ftaj ; 
and  returned  into  Scy thia,  divefted  of  thofe  prejudices  which 
had  difgufted  me  with  my  country.  I  now  refide  among  a 
people  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Boryfthenes,  where  I  cul« 
tivate  a  fmall  farm  which  once  appertained  to  the  fage  Ana* 
charfisy  my  anceftor.  I  there  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  feli- 
tude ;  and  I  might  add,  all  the  pleafures  of  friendihip,  if  the 
loiTes  of  the  heart  could  ever  be  repaired.  In  my  youth  I 
fought  happinefs  among  enlightened  nations ;  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced age  I  have  found  repofe  among  a  people  who  are  only 
acquainted  with  the  gifts  and  enjoyments  of  Nature. 
■-     -  '  ■• 

^  Orof.  lib.  3.  cap.  x^ 
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NOTES. 


CHAP.   LXIX.— Pack  31. 

On  the  Number  of  Tragedies  written  ly  Mfclylus^  Sopboclei^ 
and  Euripides. 

JClLscBTLvs,  according  to  fome,  wrote  fevent j  tragedies  * ;  ac« 
cording  to  others,  ninety  b.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  life 
of  Sophocles  attributes  to  that  poet  a  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  Sui- 
dasy  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  >  and  others,  a  ftill  greater  num- 
ber ^«  Samuel  Petit  afligns  him  only  fixty-fix  d.  According  to 
different  writers,  Euripides  wrote  feventy-five,  or  ninety-two  ^  ^ 
Bsd  it  appears  that  we  ought  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  former 
number  ^  Authors  likewife  differ  with  refped  to  the  number  of 
prizes  that  they  gained. 


CHAP.    LXX.— PAGE46. 

On  the  Singing  and  Declamation  of  the  ancient  Tragedy. 

Thk  ancients  have  left  us  but  little  light  on  this  fubjed  j  and  mo- 
dem critics  have  been  divided  in  their  opinions,  when  they  have 
undertaken  to  elucidate  it.  It  has  been  afferted,  that  the  fcenea 
were  fung ;  and  it  has  been  afHrmed  that  they  were  declaimed,  or 

»  Anoifytn.  in  Vit.  iEfchyl.  I  *  Suid.  in  Ei^ir.    Vir.  ap.   Aul. 

b  Said,  in  AWx»>»  I  Gd^-  lib.  17.  cap.  4. 

^  Id.  in  X«f  ma.  I  *  Walck.  Diaitrib.  in  Euripid.  p.  p- 

*  Pet.  Leg.  Alt.  p.  7T.  I 
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or  recited.     Some  have  added,  that  the  JeclamatioD  was  noted. 
1  (hall  give  in  a  few  words  the  refult  of  my  inquiries. 

1.  The  aBors  declaimed  in  tbefcenes.  Ariftotle,  fpcaking  of  tie 
means  employed  by  certain  kinds  of  poetry  to  produce  imitation, 
iays»  that  the  dithyrambics,  the  nomi,  tragedy,  and  comedy,  made 
nfe  of  rhythm»  melody,  and  verfc  j  with  this  difference,  that  the 
dithyrambics  and  the  nomt  employed  all  the  (hree  together,  and 
tragedy  and  comedy  made  ufe  of  them  feparatcly  ^ :  and  after- 
wards he  fays,  that,  in  the  fame  piece,  tragedy  fometimes  cm- 
ploys  metre  alone,  and  fometimes  metre  accompanied  with  me- 
lody \ 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  (cenes  were  nfually  compofed  in  iam- 
bic verfe,  becaufe  this  kind  of  metre  is  mod  proper  for  dialogue. 
But  Plutarch,  fpeaking  of  the  mufical  execution  of  the  iancbic 
Terfes,  fays,  that,  in  tragedy,  foroe  were  recited  while  the  inftni- 
ments  played,  and  that  others  were  fung  K  Declamation  was  then 
kdmitted  in  the  fcenes. 

2.  The  aBors  frequsntly  fang  in  the  fcenes.  To  the  proof  afford- 
ed by  the  preceding  paflage  in  Plutarch,  I  (hall  add  the  follow- 
ing others.  Ariilotle  alTures  us,  that  the  hypodorian  and  hypo- 
phrygian  modes  or  keys  were  ufed  in  the  fcenes,  though  they  were 
not  in  the  chorufes  ^* 

'*  When  Hecuba  and  Andromache  fing  on  the  dage,^'  fays  Lu- 
clan,  '*  we  may  pardon  them  \  but  for  Hercules  fo  far  to  forget 
himfclf  as  to  fing,  is  an  intolerable  abfurdicy  '.^'  The  charaders 
pf  a  piece,  therefore,  fang  on  certain  occafions. 

3.  Declamation  was  never  ufed  in  the  interludes »  or  intervals 
between  the  aHs^  but  in  tbefe  the  whole  chorus  fang.  This  propofi- 
tion  is  not  contell^J. 

4.  *rbe  chorus  fomstimcs  fang  in  the  courfe  of  a  fcene.  This  is 
proved  from  the  paflage  in  Pollux  :  **  When,  inAead  of  a  foarth 
a8or,  feme  one  of  the  chorus  is  made  to  fing,**  &c  "^.  And 
like  wife  by  the  precept  in  Horace :    '*  Let  the  chorus  fing  no- 


S  Ariftot.  de  Poet.  cap.  z.  t.  ii.  p. 

653-  B. 

h  Id.  ibid.  cap.  6.  p.  656,  C. 

i  Vhu.  de  Muf.  t.  ii.  p.  1141,  A. 
Biicrec.  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Bel),  l^etc. 


t.x.  p.  253. 

k  Ariftot.  ProbL  fed.  19.   $  4^- 1- 
ii.  p.  770.  B. 

1  Lucjan.  de  Salt.  $  27.  t  li.  p.  2?5. 

"*  Poll.  lib. 4.  cap.  ij.  S'XIO. 
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thing  between  tbe  interlades  wbkb  is  not  clofelj  conneAed  with 
the  adkion  ^  :''  as  alfo  by  a  number  of  examples.  It  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  refer  to  tbe  Agamemnon  of  iSfcbylus,  from  verfe  1099 
to  Terfe  11 86;  the  Hippolytus  of  Eunpides,  from  verfe  58  to 
verfe  72 ;  the  Oreftcs  of  the  (ame  poet,  from  verfe  140  to  verfe 
207,  &c.  8tc. 

5.  The  chorusy  •r  rather  its  corypbauSy  Jometimes  entered  into  dia^ 
iogne  with  the  oOors  ;  und  this  dialogue  was  onfy  declaimed*  TUs 
was  efpecially  done  when  the  chorne  was  aiked  for  any  e^cplana- 
tionSy  or  when  itfelf  tequelled  them  from  one  of  the  perfons  of 
the  drama  ;  in  a  word,  as  often  as  it  immediately  participated 
in  tbe  a6lion«  See,  in  tbe  Medea  of  Eur^ides,  veric  811;  ia 
tbe  Supplicants  of  the  fame  poet,  verfe  634 ;  in  the  Iphtgcaia  ia 
Aulis  of  the  fame,  verfe  917,  &c. 

Tbe  firA  fcencs  of  tbe  Ajax  of  Sophocles  will  Axffice,  if  I  am 
Rot  miflaken,  to  ihow  the  manner  in  which  declamation  and  iing« 
ing  were  employed  fucccfiively. 

Scene  the  firft,  Minerva  and  Uljjfes  ;  fcenc  the  fecond,  the  fame 
4ind  Ajax ;  fcene  the  third,  Minerva  and  Viyffes,  Thefe  three 
fcenes  form  the  expoiition  of  the  fubje6l.  Minerva  relates  to  U- 
lyflfes  that  ^jax,  in  a  fit  of  frenzy,  had  killed  the  (hepherds,  and 
Haughtered  the  flocks,  imagining  that  he  facrificed  to  bb  venge* 
ance  the  chiefs  of  the  army.  This  is  a  fa6l,  and  is  narrated  in 
iambic  verfes ;  whence  I  conclude  that  the  three  fcenes  were  de- 
claimed. 

Minerva  and  Ulyfles  go  off,  and  the  chorus  enters :  it  is  com* 
pofed  of  Salaminians,  who  deplore  the  misfortune  of  their  fove* 
reign,  of  whofe  frantic  adions  they  have  been  informed.  The 
chorus  entertains  doubts,  which  it  feeks  to  fatisfy.  It  does 
not  employ  the  iambic  verfe  \  its  (lyle  is  figurative*  It  is  alone  \ 
it  exprefles  itfelf  in  a  ftrophc  and  antidrophe,  both  containing  tbe 
fame  number  of  verfes  of  the  fame  metre*  This,  therefore,  is 
what  AriAotle  calls  the  fird  fpeech  of  the  whole  chorus  ^^  and» 
by  confequence,  the  firft  interlude,  which  was  always  fung  by  ail 
tbe  voices  of  the  ehorus. 

*  Horac.  de  Art.  Poet.  v.  294.  \     ^  AriQot.  dc  Pcet.  cap.  S2.  t«i  ii.  p« 
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After  the  interlude*  Iceoe  the  firil,  Tecmeffa  and  tb<  eborUU 
This  fcene,  which  continnes  from  verfe  200  to  verfe  307,  is  as  it 
were,  divided  into  two  parts*  In  the  firft,  which  contains  -62 
Terfes,  Tecmeffa  confirms  the  accouiits  of  the  frenzy  of  Ajax  \ 
Iker  lamentations  and  thofe  of  the  choras  follow.  The  verfes  are 
anapacAs*  In  the  part  of  the  chorus  is  a  flrophe,  with  its  corre- 
fponding  antiftrophe,  perfe6kly  refemhling  it  in  the  number  and 
meafure  of  the  verfesi  I  fuppofe  all  this  to  have  been  fung.  The 
Iccond  part  of  the  fcene  was^  no  doubt,  declaimed  ;  it  only  con- 
fifls  of  iambic  verfes.  The  chorus  interrogates  Tecmeffa,  who 
enters  into  a  circumftantial  account  of  the  a6Uon  of  Ajax.  Tbe 
exclamations  of  A]ax  are  heard,  the  door  of  his  tent  is  opened, 
and  he  appekrs. 

Scene  the  fecond,  -^Vrx,  Tecmeffa^  and  tbe  chorus.  This  fcene, 
Eke  the  preceding,  was  partly  fung  and  partly  declaimed.  Ajax 
f V.  348)  iings  four  ftrophes,  with  their  correfponding  antiftrophes< 
Tecmefla  and  the  chorus  reply  by  two  or  three  iambic  verfes, 
which  muft  have  been  fung^  as  I  (hall  prefently  ihow.  After  the 
laft  antiHrophe  and  the  anfwer  of  the  chorus,  begin,  at  verfe  430, 
the  iambics,  which  continue  to  verfe  6oo,  or  rather  595.  |In  thefe 
the  prince,  recovered  from  his  delirium,  fignifies  to  Tecmeffa  and 
the  chorus  his  refolutionto  put  an  end  to  his  life:  they  entreat  him 
to  abandon  fuch  a  defxgn.  He  afks  to  fee  his  fon,  takes  him  in  his 
arms,  and  addreffes  to  him  an  affe£ling  fpeech.  All  this  is  de- 
claimed. Tecmeffa  goes  out  with  her  child)  Ajax  remains  on  the 
ilage  \  but  he  obferves  a  profound  iilence,  while  the  chorus  exe- 
cutes the  fecond  interlude. 

From  this  examination,  which  I  might  carry  farther,  it  is  mani* 
feft  that  the  chorus  was  coniidered  under  two  different  points  of 
view,  according  as  it  was  employed  in  either  of  the  two  difiinfl 
fundions  allotted  to  it.  In  the  interludes,  or  intervals  between 
the  a£ls»  the  whole  cbbrus  fang  together  ^  in  the  fcenes  in  which 
it  participated  in  the  adion,  it  was  reprefented  by  its  coryphaeus  > 
which  explains  the  ex  predion  of  Ariftotle  and  Horace,  that  the 
chorus  fometimes  performed  the  part  of  an  adlor  ^* 


P  Id.  cap.  18.  t.  ii.  p.  666,  D.    Ps-  I  cier,  ibj),  31a.    Hont.  de  Art  Poet. 

1  v.  193. 
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6.  By  whht  maris  may  the  parts  of  a  drama  wbicb  were  fung  he 
difiingmjbed  from  tbofe  which  were  only  recited  ?  I  am  not  ible  to 
lay  down  rules  for  this  diftindlioa  which  will  apply  in  every  cafe  % 
I  can  only  fay  that  it  appears  to  me,  that  declamation  had  place 
as  often  as  the  interlocutors,  following  the  thread  of  the  adioii, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  chorus,  expreffed  thcmfelves  in  a 
long  feries  of  iambics,  at  the  head  of  which  the  fcholiafts  have 
written  the  word  lAMBOI,  I  incline  to  believe,  but  I  will  not 
pofitively  aflert,  that  all  the  other  verfes  were  fung.  We  may» 
howeVer,  in  generrl,  affirm  that  the  earlier  authors  applied  them- 
felves  more  to  the  melopoeia  than  their  fucceiTors  <i  ^  the  reafon  of 
which  is  evident.  The  dramatic  poems  deriving  their  origin  from, 
thofe  companies  of  buffoons  who  traverfed  Attica,  it  was  natural 
for  the  chant,  or  finging,  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  part  of 
tragedy  in  its  infancy  '-j  and  hence,  no  doubt,  it  is  that  it  prevails 
more  in  the  pieces  of  ^fchylus,  and  Phrynichus  *  his  contempo- 
rary, than  in  thofe  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles. 

I  have  faid  above,  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  that  tlie  iambic 
rerfes  were  fometimes  fung  when  the  chorus  performed  the  part  of 
an  ador.  We  in  fad  find  this  kind  of  verfe  in  irregular  ilanzas 
adapted  to  be  lung.  .Sfchylus  has  often  ufed  it  in  modulated 
fcenes  \  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  king  of  Argos  and  the  cho- 
rus, in  the  Supplicants,  verfe  35  a  :  the  chorus  fings  firophesand 
their  correfponding  antiftrophes  ^  the  king  replies  five  times,  and 
each  time  by  five  iambic  verfes  \  a  proof,  unlefs  I  am  miftaken, 
that  all  thefe  refponfes  were  to  the  fame  air.  See  fimilar  examples 
in  the  pieces  of  the  fame  author;  in  the  Seven  Chiefs,  v.  209  and 
692  >  in  the  Perfians,  v.  256  \  in  Agamemnon,  v.  1099  3  ^^^  ^ 
the  Supplicants,  v.  747  and  883. 

7*  Was  the  declamation  noted?  The  Abb^  Du  &os  pretends  that 
it  was  \  He  has  been  refuted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres";  in  which  it  is  proved  that  the  inArument  by 


4  Id.  ProbL  feA.  19.  $  31.  t.  ii.  p. 
766. 

'^  Atheo.  lib.  14.  cap.  7.  p.  630,  C. 
J5f og.  Lacrt.  lib.  3.  §  ^6. 

»  AHftot.  ibid*. 

Fol.  IF. 


^  Du.  Bos,  Reaez.  Criu  t.  iu,  p. 
54,  &c. 

"  Mem.  de  r Acid,  dei  BeU.  Lfttr. 
t.  xxi.  p.  19X,  309. 
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which  the  voice  of  the  z6tot  was  accompaftitfd,  was  ofllf  emplojed 
to  fupport  the  voice  from  time  to  timei  and  preveot  it  from  rifing 
too  high  or  finking  too  low. 


SAME    C  H  A  P.— Page  49. 

Om  thi  Vafes  of  the  Theatres. 

ViTRUvrns  relates  that,  under  the  feats  on  which  the  fpeAators  iA 
in  the  theatres,  the  Greek  archite£ls  formed  fmall  open  cells,  ia 
which  thej  placed  hrazen  veffels,  intended  to  receive  in  their  cavi- 
ties the  founds  which  came  from  the  (lage,  and  refled  them  in  a 
(Irong,  clear,  and  harmonious  manner.  Thefe  vefiels  were  made 
fo  as  to  found  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  odave,  one  above  the  other  ^\ 
and  thefore  had  the  fame  proportions  between  themfelves  as  the 
firings  of  the  lyre  which  fupported  the  voice  :  but  the  effcd  was 
not  the  fame.  The  lyre  indicated  and  fupported  the  tone )  the 
veffels  could  only  reproduce  and  lengthen  it :  and  what  advantage 
could  refult  from  that  fucceffion  of  echoes  of  which  there  was  nor- 
thing to  deaden  the  found?  This  I  am  unable  to  difcoverj  for 
which  reafon  I  have  not  fpoken  of  tbcfc  veffels  in  the  text  of  my 
work.  I  had  alfo  another :  it  is  not  proved  that  the  Athenians 
made  ufe  of  them.  Ariflotle  propounds  thefe  queftions :  V^y 
does  a  houfe  refound  when  it  has  been  newly  whitened  >  when 
empty  veffels  haVe  been  funk  in  it  \  when  it  has  wells  or  finular 
cavities  ^  ?  It  is  not  neceffary  to  give  his  anfwers  \  but  he  would 
certainly  have  mentioned  the  veffels  of  the  theatres,  if.  they  bad 
been  known  to  him.  Mummius  found  them  in  the  theatre  of  Co- 
rinth ^  but  this  was  two  hundred  years  after  the  time  I  have 
chofen.  The  cuftom  was  afterward  introduced  in  feveral  cities  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  where  earthen  veffels  were  fometimes  fubftitut- 
ed  indead  of  thofe  of  brafs  \  Rome  never  adopted  them  3  the 
Roman  architects,  no  doubt,  perceived  that  if,  on  the  one  haod, 

»  Vitmv.  dc  Archit.  lib.  5.  cap.  <.     I      «  V^v.  de  Arehh.  lib.  5-  ap»5* 
y  Ariftot.  Probl.  fed.  ti.  $  7,  8,  9.  I  Plin.  Hb.  lU  cap.  5I.  1. 1  p.  Ul* 
t.ii-p.  736.  I 
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they  rendered  the  theatre  more  fonorous,  there  were  incoaveaU 
ences,  on  the  other,  which  eoanterbalanced  this  advantage. 


SAME   CHAP— Pa«  51. 

0/1  CaUipidtin. 

This  aflbr,  who  boa  (led  he  could  draw  tears  from  a  whole  audi- 
tory *,  was  fo  proud  of  his  fuccefk  and  the  applaufcs  he  receiYedt 
thaty  having  met  Agefilaus,  he  advanced,  faluted  hlm»  and  join-^^ 
ing  thofe  who  accompanied  him;  waited  for  the  prince  to  addrefs 
him  with  fome  compliment :  but  being  difappointed  in  this  expec- 
tation, he  faid  to  him :  King  of  Lacedaemon,  do  you  not  know 
me  ?  Agefilausy  having  furveyed  him,  coldly  alked  him  if  he  was 
hot  Calllpides  the  Aage  player  ?  the  talents  of  the  ador  appeared* 
to  the  Spartan  to  6e  of  little  value.  It  was  once  propofed  to  the 
fame  Agefilaus  to  hear  a  man  who  could  imitate  perfe^Iy  the  fong 
of  the  nightingale  \  to  which  he  only  anfwered,  ^*^  I  have  heard 
the  nighUngale  itfclf  «>/♦ 


dAME    CHAP.— Page  56; 

Oii  the  Majksi 

Some  years  fince,  a  great  quantity  of  filver  coins  were  found  at 
Athens,  bearing  on  one  fide  an  indented  fquare,  lUid  all  of  them 
of  rude  workmanQiip  and  without  legends.  I  acquired  feveral  fot 
the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  Crance;  From  the  different  types  thej 
bear,  I  will  not  hefitate  to  affirm  they  were  flruck  at  Athens^  oj^ 
In  the  neighbouring  countries  1  and  that  fome  are  of  the  time  of 
JEfchyluSi  and  others  more  ancient  than  that  ppet.  Tw9  of  them 
prefent  us  with  that  hideous  mafk  of  which  I  have  fpoken  in  the 
text  of  my  work.  The  maik  was  then  in  ufe  in  the  infancy  of  th« 
dramatic  art. 

^  XcfiQph^  IB  Coav.  p.  S80,  C.  I      b  Pint,  in  AgdiL  t.  2.  p.  607,  D. 

I  Id»  Apophtb.  I^acoa.  t.  ii.  p.  ^I»,  £, 
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CHAP.   LXXL^Page  74; 

On  the  Placi  of  tie  Scene  in  which  jfjax  killed  himfelf. 

SxvEiiAL  modern  critics  have  fuppofed  that,  in  the  tragedy  of  So* 
phocleSy  Ajaz  pierced  himfelf  with  his  fword  in  the  fight  of  the 
fpedators.  They  fupport  their  opinion  by  the  authority  of  the 
Icholiaft,  who  obferves  that  the  heroes  rarely  killed  themfelTes  oa 
the  flage  ^.  I  am  of  opinion  the  rule  was  not  violated  on  this  oc- 
cafion  \  to  be  convinced  of  which  it  will  be  fufiicient  to  follow  the 
thread  of  the  adlion. 

The  chorus,  informed  that  AJax  is  no  longer  in  his  tent',  goes 
oat  by  the  two  fides  of  the  theatre,  to  feek  him  and  bring  him 
back  ®.  The  heroe  re-appears.  After  an  affe^ing  foliloquy,  he 
throws  himfelf  on  the  point  of  his  fword,  the  hilt  of  which  he  bad 
previoudy  fixed  in  the  ground  f.  The  chorus  returns  ^3  and,  while 
it  laments  that  its  refearches  had  been  ineffedual,  hears  the  cries 
of  Tecmeffa,  who  has  found  the  body  of  her  hulband  **,  and  ad- 
vances to  behold  the  fatal  fped^acle  i.  Ajax  therefore  did  not  kill 
himfelf  on  the  ftage. 

I  have  fuppofed  that,  by  the  fide  of  the  tent  of  Ajax,  there  was 
an  avenue  which  led  to  the  country,  and  which  was  concealed  by 
a  curtain,  drawn  when  the  chorus  went  out.  It  is  in  this  recefs 
that  Ajax  appeared  and  openly  declarrd  his  laft  refolution,  which 
pves  us  the  reafon  why  it  was  (aid  that  the  part  of  this  heroe  re- 
quired a  very  flrong  voice  ^.  At  the  diftance  of  feme  paces  be« 
hind  the  tent  he  had  fixed  his  fword.  Thus  the  audience  might 
fee  and  hear  him  when  he  recited  his  foliloquy,  yet  could  not  be 
lpe£^ators  of  his  death. 

^  Schot  Sopkocl.  10  Ajv.  V.  8a6.  l  ^  Ibid.  ▼.  877. 

d  Sophod.  in  Ajac.  v«  $05.  I  ^  Ibid.  ▼.  9OO. 

*  Ibid.  V.  ^14.  1  ^  Ibid.  ▼.  914. 1021. 

^  Ibid.  V.  826.  I  ^  Schol.  Sophod.  in  Ajac.  v.  %fS- 
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SAME   CHAP.— PAGE99. 

On  the  Manner  in  which  the  jiff  or  Hegelocbus  pronounced  a 
Verft  of  Euripides. 

In  Greek,  Vmikt^tk  (galena^  fignifies  a  calm,  and  VtMi  (ga/en)  a  cat. 
In  the  paflage  in  quelliony  Hegelocbus  (bould  have  pronounced 
ga/en  oro;  that  is  to  fay,  ibe  calm  I  fee.  Thefe  two  words  vere 
pronounced  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  lall  fyllable  of  the  former, 
and  the  fird  of  the  latter  were  heard  at  once.  The  a^or  be* 
ing  tfxhauiiedy  and  his  breath  fuddenlj  failing  him,  was  obliged  to 
flop  after  the  word  galena^  the  Uft  vowel  of  which  he  omitted, 
and  iaid  galen  .  ...oro  ^  that  is,  a  cat ....  Ifee  K 


CHAR   LXXH—Pagi  1 28, 

On  the  T'emple  of  Ephefus^  and  the  Statue  of  the  Goddefi. 

In  the  year  356  before  Chri(l,  the  temple  of  Ephefus  was  burnt 
bj  Heroftratus  ^.  Some  years  after,  the  E^ihefians  rebuilt  it.  It 
appears  that  the  fire  only  dcftroyed  the  roof,  and  the  parts  which 
were  not  able  to  refift  its  fiiry.  See,  on  this  fnbjed,  an  ezceU 
ceUent  diflertation  by  the  IVfarquis  de  Poleni,  inferteA  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Crotona  °.  If  we  adopt  his  opinion, 
we  muft  fay  that  the  dimenfions  of  the  temple  were  the  fame  both 
before  and  after  the  time  of  Heroftratus  \  and  its  length,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  %  was  four  hundred  and  twenty- five  feet  *,  its 
breadth  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  f ,  and  its  height  ^ztj 
feet  },  I  imagine  the  feet  here  intended  by  Pliny  were  Grecian 
feet. 


1  Eurip.  in  Oreft.  ▼.  ^79.  Shol.  ibi<l. 

MarU.  in  Sttppl,  £«rip.  ▼.  901.  Ari- 

ftoph.  in  Ran.  v.  job.      Scho).  ibid^ 

Brack,  ibid. 

■  Hut.  in  Aki,  t.  i.  p.  €65^ 

*  T,  i.  part.  a.  No.  33.  14-  p-  2^ 

4c, 


^  Plin.  lib.  36.  cap.  14.  t.  n.  p.  740. 

*  401  feet  5  inches  8  lino,  Fr. 
(427  feet  10  inches,  Eog). 

t  907  feet  9  tncfaes  4  Uno^  Fr. 
(aai  feet  5  inches,  £Bf ). 

\  56  feet  $  incbca  Fr.  (60  feet  4 
inches,  Eoe). 
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The  Ephefians  had  begun  to  rebuild  the  temple  iTvhen  Alexander 
propofed  to  them  to  defray  alone  the  whole  e^pcnce,  on  condition 
that  they  would  afcribe  the  honour  of  it  to  him  in  an  infcription. 
He  receired  a  reftifal,  for  which  they  eafily  olHained  a  pardon, 
on  account  of  the  flattery  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  *'  It 
It  not  fuitable  to  a  god/'  faid  the  deputy  of  thi:  Epheiians  to  the 
king,  **  to  decorate  the  temple  of  another  divinity  ^." 

I  have  only  indicated  in  general  the  ornaments  of  the  (latue, 
^ecaufe  they  differ  on  the  monuments  which  ftill  remain,  and 
%hich  arc  poftetior  to  the  ara  of  the  travels  of  Anacharfis.  It 
is  even  poflible  that  thefe  monuments  may  not  all  have  relation  to 
the  Diana  of  Ephcfus.  However  this  may  be,  in  feme  of  them 
thie  upper  part  of  the  body,  or  the  (heatli  which  fupplies  its  place, 
is  covered  with  breads  j  and  below  are  fevcral  compartments,  fe- 
paratd  from  each  other  by  a  liftel,  which  runs  all  round,  a&d  on 
which  are  cmboffed  fmall  figures,  reprefenting  victories,  bees, 
oxen,  ftag$,  and  otber  animals.  Sometimes  complete  figures  of 
lions  are  faftened  to  the  arms  ^.  I  imagine  that,  on  the  Hatue, 
thefe  fymbols  were  of  gold.  Xcnophon,  who,  in  his  little  tem- 
ple at  Scillus,  had  dedicifted  a  ftatue  of  Diana,  refemblii^  that  of 
Ephefos,  fays,  that  the  latter  wa&  of  gold,  and  that  his  was  only 
of  cyprefs  ^  As  it  appears  from  other  authors  that  the  Diana  of 
Ephefus  was  of  wood,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  Xenophon  only 
fytike  of  the  t>mapQents  with  which  it  was  decorated. 

I  (hall  here  offer  an  ei^planation  of  a  fmall  antique  in  gold 
which  was  dxfcovered  in  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Laccdsnaon, 
and  of  which  Count  Ceylus  has  given  an  engraving  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  his  Collc£^ion  of  Antiquities  '•  The  gold  of  it  is  of 
bafe  quality,  and  alloyed  with  filver.  The  workmanihtp  is  mde, 
and  of  great  antiquity.  It  reprefents  an  ox,  or  rather  a  flag,  it- 
ting  on  its  haunches.  The  holes  made  through  it  evidently  ihow 
that  it  was  f aliened  to  fome.  more  conliderable  body }  and  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  different  figures  of  the  Diana  of  Ephefos,  we 
ihall  the  more  eafily  be  induced  to  conclude  that  it  was  affixed  to 

P  Strab.  Hb.  14.  p.  641.  |      '  Xcnoph.dcExped.  Cyr.  lib.  5.  p. 

;  Meactr.  Syn^bol.  Pian.  Sphcf.  I  350. 
But.   ^  I      *  Recttcild'Antiq.  t.  xi.p•4a*pl•u• 
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{bme  ftatucy  as  it  weighs  only  one  ounce,  one  gros,  fixty  grains 
(one  ounce,  four  pcnnjweigHts,  five  grains,  Englifh  troy  weight), 
and  as  its  gre^teft  length  is  only  two  inches,  two  Unes  ',  and  its 
grcateH  height,  to  the  extremity  of  the  horns,  three  inches,  one 
line.  Perhaps  it  was  fornierly  carried  to  Lacedaemon  5  perhaps  it 
inras  an  ornament  of  one  of  the  flatutes  of  JDiana  va  that  city, 
or  of  that  of  Apollo  at  Amjclse,  in  the  decoration  of  which 
the  gold  was  employed  that  Crpsfus  fent  to  the  Lacedaemonians  K 

1  am  of  opinion  that  the  more  on^ments  the  figures  of  the 
Diana  of  Ephefus  have,  ^he  lefs  ancient  they  are.  Her  flatue  at 
firft  only  prefented  a  head,  arms,  feet,  and  a  body  ;n  form  of  a 
flieath*  Afterwards  were  added  to  it  the  fymbols  of  other  divi« 
nities,  and  efpecially  thofe  which  charaAerized  Ifis,  Cybele,  Ce- 
res, &c". 

The  power  of  the  godde&  and  the  devotion  of  the  people  au|f- 
menting  in  the  iame  proportion  as  her  fymbols,  ike  was  confidered 
by  feme  as  the  image  of  productive  nature,  and  by  others  as  one 
of  the  greateft  divinities  pf  Olympus.  Her  worOiip  vduch  had 
long  been  known  in  feme  diftant  countries  \  extended  into  A^ 
Minor,  Syria  ^,  and  Greece  properly  fo  called  ^  It  was  in  its 
greateft  iplendour  under  the  firft  Roman  emperors  ^  and  it  was 
then  alfo,  that  other  divinities,  having  obtained  by  the  fame  means 
an  increafe  of  power  ',  the  idea  was  conceived  of  thofe  Panthean 
figures  which  are  ftill  preferyed  in  cabinets,  and  which  united  the 
fymbols  of  ^1  the  gods. 


CHAP.   LXXIIL-t-Paoe  142, 

On  the  Rbodian^. 

Thi  charader  which  I  give  of  the  Rhodians  is  founded  on  a  num- 
ber of  pafiages  in  ancient  authprs,  particularly  pn  the  tefHmonies, 


t  Panfan.lib.  3.  cap.  to.  p.  23  r. 

*^  Menctr.  Symbol.  DUn.  EpbeC  Stat. 

'  Strab.  lib.  4.  p.  179,  i So. 

y  Imperial  inedalt  of  CjFaicni,  Phila* 
delphiain  Lydia,  HierapolUin  Phrygia, 
Ancyra  'in  Galatia,  Neapoiis  in  Pale- 
ftine,  ^s.  &f;.    Spanh.  de  Preft  l^\x- 


miim.  t.  i.  p.  507.  Cuper.  io  Apoth. 
Homer,  p.  230. 

z  PaufaD.  lib.  %.  cap.  %,  p.  ZIJ ; 
lib.  4.  cap.  31.  p.  357. 

a  Joan.  Petr.  Bellor,  Symbol  P«as 
Syr.  Simulacr. 


Ziuj 
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of  edeem  they  received  from  Alexander  i>  j  on  the  famous  ficg« 
Trhich  they  fuftainedy  with  fo  much  courage,  againft  Demetrias 
Poliorcetes,  thirty- eight  years  after  the  time  when  I  fuppofe  Ana- 
charfis  to  have  viiited  their  ifland  ^ ;  on  the  powez^I  fuccours 
which  they  furniihed  to  the  Romans ;  and  on  the  marks  of  gra- 
titude which  they,  in  confequence,  received  from  the  republic  of 
Rome  d. 


I  3AME   CHAP.-.PAGEI47, 

On  the  Lahyrintb  of  Crete. 

I  HAvx  faid  but  a  word  on  the  famous  labyrinth  of  Crete  5  but  the 
little  I  have  faid,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  juflify. 

Herodotus  has  left  us  a  defcription  of  that  which  he  had  (eea 
in  Egypt,  near  the  lake  Moeris.  It  confifted  ^f  twelve  large  con^ 
tiguous  palaces,  containing  three  thoufand  chambers,  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  which  were  under  ground  ^.  '  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus* 
and  Mela  fpeak  of  this  monument  with  the  fame  admiration  as 
Herodotus  f  >  but  not  one  of  them  tells  us  that  it  was  conftruAcd 
to  bewilder  thofe  who  attempted  to  g«  over  it,  though  it  is  ma- 
xiifeft  that,  withoi^t  a  guide,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  loling 
their  way. 

It  was  this  danger,  no  doubt,  which  introduced  a  new  term 
into  the  Greek  language.  '  The  word  labyrinth,  taken  in  the  li« 
teral  fenfe,  fignifies  a  circumfcribed  fpace,  interfe6led  by  a  num- 
ber of  paflages,  (bme  of  which  crofs  each  othet  in  every  direc* 
tion,  like  thofe  in  quarries  and  mines,  and  others  make  larger  or 
fmaller  circuits  ro^nd  the  place  from  which  they  depart,  like  the 
ff  iral  lines  we  fee  on  certain  (hells  ^.  In  the  figurative  fenfe^  it 
was  applied  to  obfcurc  and  captious  queilions  \  to  indired  and 

b  Drod.  Sic.  10.  p.  809.  lib.  i.  p.  $$*    ?lio.  lib.  36.  cap.  13.  t. 

^  Id.  ibi^  p.  810.  Plut.  an  Demetf.  ii.  p.  739.     Pomp.  Mela,  lib  I.  cap.  9. 

t  i.  p.  S9S.  p.i6. 

d  J^iv.  lib.  jr.  cap.  15;  lib.  37.  cap.         »  Hefych.  Suid.  EtymoL  Maga.  la 

13.  Aul.  Qcll.  lib.  7.  cap.  3.  AaCJ^. 

^  Herodot.  lib.  a.  cap.  148*  h  Lttdan.  in.  Faglt.  t.  iii.  p.  371^ 

f  Strab.  lib.  17.  p.  811.    Diod.  Sic.  | 
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umbigUottS  anfwers  <,  and  to  thofe  dlfcudions,  ^hichy  after  loi^ 
digreOiions,  bring  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  fetouti^ 

Of  what  nature  was  the  -labyrinth  of  Crete  ? 

Diodorus  Siculus  relates  as  a  conje6^ure)  and  Pliny  as  a  cextam 
fad,  that  Daedalus  conftruded  this  labyrinth  on  the  model  -of  that 
of  Egypt,  though  on  a  lefs  fcale  L  They  add,  that  it  was  fomi« 
ed  by  the  command  of  Minos,  who  kept  the  Minotaur  fliut  up  in 
it  *y  and  that,  in  their  time,  it  no  longer  exifted,  having  been  d* 
ther  deftroyed  by  time,  or  purpofely  demollfhed  "^^  Diodomt 
Siculus  and  Pliny,  therefore,  confidered  this  labyrinth  as  a  large 
edifice  5  while  other  writers  reprcfent  it  fimply  as  a  cavern  hol- 
lowed in  the  rock,  and  full  of  winding  paffages  \  The  two  for- 
mer authors,  and  the  writers  laft  mentioned,  have  tranfmitted  ta 
us  two  different  traditions  ^  it  remains  for  us  to  choofe  that  whidi 
is  mod  probable* 

If  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  had  been  con(lru6led  by  Daedalus  \IB« 
der  Minos,  whence  is  it  that  we  find  no  mention  of  it,  neither  an 
Homer,  who  more  than  once  fpeaks  of  that  prince  and  of  Crete 9 
nor  in  Herodotus,  who  defcribes  that  of  Egypt,  after  having  faid 
that  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  are  much  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  the  Greeks  >  nor  in  the  more  ancient  geographers  3  nor  in  ai^ 
of  the  writers  of  the  ages  when  Greece  flourifhed  ? 

This  work  was  attributed  to  Daedalus,  whofe  name  is  alone  fuf- 
ficient  to  difcredit  a  tradition.  In  faft,  his  name,  like  that  of 
Hercules,  had  become  the  refource  of  ignorance,  whenever  it 
turned  its  eyes  on  the  early  ages.  AH  great  labours,  all  work^ 
which  required  more  ftrength  than  ingenuity,  were  attributed  to 
Hercules  ;  and  all  thofe  which  had  a  relation  to  the  arts,  and  ve« 
quired  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  execution,  were  aT- 
fcribed  to  Daedalus. 

The  opinion  of  Diodorus  and  Pliny  fuppofes  that,  in  their  timc^ 
no  traces  of  the  labyrinth  cxifted  in  Crete,  and  that  even  the  date 
of  its  deRruftion  had  been  forgotten*     Y<;t  it  is  faid  to  have  bee% 


i  BioDyf.  Halle,  de  Thncyd.  Jadic. 

*  PUt.  in  £othyd.  1. 1.  p.  291,  B. 
^uciui.  io  Icarom.  t.  ii.  p.  786. 
^  Piod.  Sic.  lib.  1.  p.  S3i  lib.  4*  P- 
7 


264  et  S77.  Plin.  lib.  36.  cap.  ij,  t. 
ii.p.  739. 

™  Diod.  Siclib.  I.  p.  56. 

^  EuiUth.  inOdyiT.  lib.JX.p  i6tt« 
liQ.  51.    Etymol.  MagQ«  ia^^ 
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vlfited  by  tbe  ditciplu  of  Apollooias  of  Tytna,  w!io  waj  conte»- 
poraiy  with  tboic  two  authors^.  The  CreUnii  therefore,  tben  be- 
lieved that  they  poffeffed  the  Iftbynntfa. 

I  would  requefi  the  reader  to  attiend  to  the  fidlowing  paSage  m 
<Strabo.  *^  At  Nauplia,  near  the  ancient  Argos,^  (ays  that  judici- 
OU6  writer,  **  are  flill  to  be  feen  vad  caverof,  in  which  are  ooo- 
Urttded  labyrinths  that  are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Cy- 
clops ^  * :  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  labours  of  aaea  had 
opened  in  the  rock  paffages  which  croffed  and  returned  npon  tkem- 
ielves,  u  is  done  in  quarries.  Such,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  is  the 
idea  we  ought  to  form  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete. 

Were  there  feveral  labyrinthf  in  that  ifland  ?  Ancient  anthors 
fpeak  only  of  one,  which  the  greater  part  place  at  Cnofliu  3  and 
/jme,  though  the  number  is  but  fmall,  at  Gortyna  <>• 

fielon  and  Tournefort '  have  given  us  the  defcription  of  a  cavern 
fituatod  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  monn.* 
tain,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Gortyna.  This  was  only  a  (}uarry, 
according  to  the  former,  and  the  ancient  labyrinth  according  to 
the  latter  }  whofe  opinion  I  have  followed,  and  abridged  the  ac- 
iDovnt  be  has  given  in  my  text.  Thofe  who  have  added  critical 
notes  to  his  wor]^,  befides  this  labyrinth,  admit  a  decond  at  Cnof- 
'us,  and  adduce,  as  the  principal  fupportof  this  opinion,  the  coins 
of  that  citj,  vhich  reprefent  the  plan  of  it,  according  a9  the  ar- 
tifts  conceived  itl  For  on  fome  of  thefe  it  appears  of  a  fquare  form ; 
on  others  round :  on  fbme  it  is  only  iketched  out  j  on  others  it  has, 
in  the  middle  of  it,  the  head  of  the  Minotaur  ^.  In  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres^  I  have  given  an  engraving  of 
one  which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  about  the  fifth  century  before 
Chrift  ;  and  on  which  we  fee,  on  one  fide,  the  figure  of  the  Mino- 
taur, and  on  the  other  a  rude. plan  of  the  labyrinth  ^  It  is  there- 
fore  certain  that,  at  that  time,  the  Cnoffians  believed  they  were  in 
pofleilion  of  that  celebrated  cavern  ^  and  it  alfo  appears  that  the 


o  Pbiloflr.  Vit.  Apoll.  lib.  4.  cap. 

34.  p.  174. 

P  Strab.  lib.  $.  p.  369  ct  373. 

*  I  have  fpokcn  of  them  in  chap, 
SZ  of  thif  woHc. 

**  Menrf.  in  Cret.  lib.  z.  cap.  2. 


'^  BeloD.  Obfenrit.  liv.  i.  chap.  i. 
Tournef.  Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  65. 

f  Coins  in  ^.he  cabinet  dP  the  kiog  of 
France.  , 

c  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Bdl.  liCttr. 
t.  uiv.  p.  40. 
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G4MtjrQ!«Qs  did  not  i^retend  to  conteft  tbeir  claim,  fioce  thef  !»«« 
never  given  the  figure  of  it  on  tbeir  iDoney. 

The  place  where  I  fuppofe  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  to  have  been 
(iluated,  according  to  Tournefort  *,  is  but  one  league  diftant  from 
Gortyna  ^  and,  according  to  Strabo  %  it  was  dillant  from  Cnoffus 
Rx  or  feven  leagues.  All  we  can  conclude  from  this  is,  that  the 
territory  of  the  latter  city  extended  to  very  near  the  for9ier. 

What  was  the  uFe  of  the  caverns  to  which  the  name  of  laby- 
rinth was  given  ?  I  imagine  that  they  were  Erd  excavated  in  part 
by  nature  }  that  in  fome  places  Hones  were  extraded  from  tbcm 
for  building  cities  ^  and  that,  in  more  ancient  times,  they  ferved 
for  a  habitation  or  afylum  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  dillri^  expofed 
to  frequent  incuriions.  In  the  journey  of  Anacharfis  through  Pbo- 
cis,  I  have  fpoken  of  two  great  caverns  of  Parnaflus,  in  which  the 
neighbouring  people  took  refuge  3  in  the  one  at  the  time  of  the 
deluge  of  Deucalion,  and  in  the  other  at  the  invafion  of  Xerxes  ^. 
I  here  add,  that,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  mod  ancient 
Cret^^ns  -dwelt  in  the  cares  of  Mount  Ida  *.  •  The  people,  wh«A 
inquiries  were  made  on  the  fpot,  faid  that  their  labyrinth  was  orl« 
ginally  only  a  prifon  *.  It  may  have  been  put  to  this  ufe  j  but  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that,  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  a  few  unhappy 
wretches,  fuch  immenfe  labours  would  have  been  undfrtaken. 


CHAP.    LXXIV.— Page  167. 

On  the  Size  of  tie  Ifie  of  Samos.  « 

Stilabo,  Agathemeres,  Pliny,  and  Ifidorus  differ  with  refped  toi 
the  circumference  of  the  ifle  of  Samos.  According  to  the  firil,  it 
is  600  ftadia  ^,  or  22^  leagues  3  according  to  the .  fecond  c,  630 
ftadia,  or  nearly  24  leagues ;  according  to  Pliny  ^,  87  Roman 
miles,  or  fomewhat  more  than  26  leagues ;  according  to  Ifidorus  % 


^  Tournef.  Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  ♦j. 
'  Strab.  lib.  lo.  p.  476. 
^  Chap.  xxii.  of  this  work, 
s  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  354. 
a  Philoch.  ap.  Pint.  t.  i.  p.  6,  £. 


b  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  637. 
^  Agath.  lib.  I.  €.  5.  ap.Geograph. 
Min.  t.  ii.  p.  17. 

*  Plin.  lib.  5.  cap.  31.  p.  aS^. 
^  Hid.  ap- PliiL  ibid. 
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loo  Roman  miles,  or  30^^  Icagncf.     Simflar  dKa^eements  ar« 
frequently  found  in  the  meafures  givtn  by  the  ancients. 


SAME    CHAP.— Page  178. 

On  the  Rvfg  of  PolycraUs. 

According  to  St.  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  this  ring  reprefented  a 
lyre  ^.  The  fad  is  of  no  great  importance  ;  but  we  may  remark 
wkfa  what  care  the  Romans  preferved  the  relics  of  antiquity.  Iq 
the  temple  of  Concord  at  ^ome,  a  fardonjfx  was  (howD,  which 
was  faid  to  be  the  ring  of  Polycrates.  It  was  kept  in  a  goldeia 
boflc,  and  was  a  prefent  from  Auguftus  c.  Sotious  alfo  gives  the 
»ame  of  fardonyx  to  the  gem  of  Polycrates  ^  ;  but  it  appears  hj 
itic  teflimony  of  other  authors,  and  efpecially  of  Herodotus,  that 
it  was  an  emerald  K 


CHAP    LXXVI._Page  245, 

On  an  Infcriptton  relative  to  the  Feftivats  of  Debs. 

In  the  year  i739>  the  £arl  of  Sandwich  brought  from  Athens  to 
London  a  marble,  on  which  was  engraven  a  long  infcnption.  It 
contains  the  ilatement  of  the  Aims  that  were  due  to  the  temple  of 
Celos,  both  from  individuals  and  from  entire  cities.  The  fiims 
which  had  been"  paid,  and  thofe  which  had  not,  are  fpecified*  It 
alfp  ilates  the  expence  of  the  Theoria,  or  deputation  of  the  Athe^ 
aians,  v\%.  For  the  crown  of  g;oId  prefeuted  to  the  god»  the  work- 
aianlhip  included^  ijcxx  drachmas  (1350  livres — 56!.  55.}  ^  for 
the  tripods  given  to  the  vi£lors,  the  workmanfiiip  likewife  inclod- 
cd,  jooo  drachmas  (900  livres— 36I.  JOs.)  ;  for  the  architheori, 
a  talent  (5400  livres — 225I.) }  for  the  captain  of  the  galley  which 
carried  the  Theoria^  7000  drac1>mas  (6300  livres— 262].  los.) ; 

f  CIcm.  Alex,  in  Pcdag.  lib.  3.  p.  |     ^  Soltn.  cap.  33.  p.  6^. 
^o.    Mariete.  Pieir.  Gniv.  t.  i.  p.  13.  |      i  Hcrodot^  lib.  3.  cap.  41. 
»  Plin.  lib.  37.  cap.  X.  t.  ii.  p.  764.    ( 
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(at  ike  ptircbafe  of  Z09  Oxen  for  ftcrificff  8415  draclimis  (757s 
livrcs— -3x51.  IIS.  3d.)>  &c.  &c.  This  iafcripttOD,  which  ku 
been  elacidated  by  Mr»  Taylor^  and  Father  Corfiirit,  is  of  the 
year  before  Chrift  373  or  372,  and  precedes  the  times  in  whsck 
I  fiippofe  Anacharfi's  to  have  travelled  kj  only  thirty-two  7ears% 


CHAP.    LXXIX.— PAa«  293- 

WhHher  the  undent  Greek  Pbilofophers  admitted  the  XJnky  ^ 

God. 

ToB  firft  apologias  for  Chriflianity,  and  feveral  modem  authors, 
after  their  example,  have  maintained  that  the  ancient  philofopliers 
aknowledged  only  one  God.  Other  moderns,  on  the  contrary,  af- 
firm that  the  paflages  which  favour  this  opinion  are  only  to  be  n»- 
derftood  of  Nature,  the  foul  of  the  world,  or  the  fun  ^  and  place 
almoft  all  thefe  pbilofophers  among  the  number  of  the  Spinozifts 
and  atheifts  ^*  But  fome  critics  have  at  length  appeared,  who* 
after  having  long  applied  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  the  philofophy 
of  the  ancients,  have  chofen  the  juR  medium  between  thefe  two 
opinions.  Among  the  number  of  thefe  are  Brucker  and  Mofheln, 
from  whofe  refearches  I  have  derived  confiderable  information. 

Several  caufes  contribute  to  render  this  important  quedion  ob* 
fcjire  :  I  ihall  proceed  to  point  out  fome  of  them  j  but  I  muft  firft 
premife  that  the  inquiry  principally  relates  to  the  pbilofophers  who 
preceded  Ariftotle  and  Plato. 

I.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  endeavoured  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion and  prefer vation  of  the  univerfe  by  the  qualities  of  matter  a- 
lone  \  and  this  method  was  fo  general,  that  Anaxagoras  was  cen- 
fiired  for  not  having  either  always  followed  or  never  employed  it. 
As,  in  the  explanation  of  particular  fads,  he  had  recourfe  fome- 
times  to  natural  caufes,  and  fometimes  to  that  Intelligence  which, 
according  to  him,  reduced  chaos  to  order,  AriHotle  reprehends 

^  Marmor.  SaodYicenfr,  cum  Com-  I  Nor.  Grjecorum. 
i9cnt«  c£  Nocis  Joao.  Taylor.  |      ^  Molhem.  in  Cudw.  c  4«  J  t6.  t. «. 

1   Coriio.  Diflcrt.   in  Append,  ad  |  p.  63x. 
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Um  for  folving  difGcultics  by  tlie  mtchiaery  of  a  Divinity  \  ao^ 
Plato  for  not  having  exhibited  to  us  in  each  phenomenon  the  wajs 
«f  the  Divine  Wifdom  ^.  We  cannot  therefore  conclude  from  the 
filence  of  the  firfl  natural  philofophers  that  they  did  not  admit  a 
God  \  or  from  fome  of  their  exprefllons  that  they  meant  to  alcribe 
t>  matter  all  the  perfections  of  the  Divine  Being. 

2.  Of  all  the  philofophlcal  works  which  were  extant  in  the  time 
of  Ariff  otle,  we  only  poflefs  a  part  of  his  writings  ^  a  part  of  thofe 
of  Plato }  a  fmall  treatife^  by  the  Pythagorean  Tin^aeus  of  Locris^ 
on  the  foul  of  fhe  world  ;  and  a  treatife  on  the  aniverfe)  by  Ocel« 
lus  of  Lucania,  another  difciple  of  Pythagoras.  As  the  defign  of 
Ocellus  in  this  trad  was  lefs  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  world 
than  to  prove  its  iSrernity,  he  had  not  occafion  to  introduce  the 
agency  of  a  Deity.  But,  in  one  of  his  works,  a  fragment  of 
which  has  been  preferved  by  Stobosus,  he  faid»  that  harmony  pre- 
serves the  world,  and  that  God  is  the  author  of  that  harmony^. 
I  wifh  cot,  however,  to  reft  on  his  authority  ;  but  Timseus,  Pla- 
to, and  Ariflotle,  hav6  exprefsly  taught  the  unity  of  Ood  -,  and 
that  not  in  curfory  digrelTions,  bqt  in  continued  works^  and  the 
explanation  of  their  fyflems  founded  on  this  opinion* 

The  writings  of  the  other  philofophers  are  loll.  We  only  pof« 
fefs  a  few  fragments  of  them,  fome  of  which  declare  ctpteblj 
in  favour  of  this  doArine  ^  while  others,  though  the  number  of 
thefe  is  very  inconfiderablei  feem  to  contradict  it.  Among  the 
latter,  there  are  fome  which  are  fufceptible  of  difrerent  explana- 
tions, and  others  which  have  been  collected  and  altered  by  au- 
thors of  a  different  fe6t  j  fuch,  for  Inftance^  as  that  Velleius  whom 
Cicero  introduces  in  his  work  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  and 
whom  he  charges  with  having  more  than  once  disfigured  the  opi- 
nions of  the  ancients  ^  If,  from  fuch  doubtful  teftimonies,  we 
Ihould  judge  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  we  ihoold 
be  in  danger  of  afting  by  them  as  Father  Hardouin,  from  a  few 
detached  cxpreflions  perverted  from  their  true  meaning,  has  by 


<»  Ariftot.  Metaph.  lUk  t.  cap.  4.  c. 
iL  p.  844. 

c  Plat,  in  Phaedon.  t.  i.  p.  98. 

d  Bruck.  t  i.  p.  469  et  1174- 

^  Stqli.  Sclog.  Pbjf.  lib.  z.  cap.  x6. 
p.  3a. 


i  San.  ParlEtf.  DiliHit  de  Dm,  dif- 
put.  z.  fed.  6.  p.  z6.  Reimmaa.  Hift. 
Atheifm.  cap.  at.  $  6.  p.  x66.  Brack, 
t.  i,  p.  736.  Mofhem.  in  CodW/c^ 
x\  §  7.  UQU  (j),  U  I  p.  Zd, 
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i)efcattet,  Malebranche,  Arnaud,  tad  others,  whoa  he  has  ac- 
cvfedof  alheifm. 

3.  The  firft  philolbphers  laid  it  down  ais  a  priociple,  thtt  n0* 
thiag  can  be  made  out  of  nothiog  '.  Hence  thej  concluded  ci- 
ther that  the  world  had  always  ezifted  fuch  as  it  is,  or  that,  at 
leafty  matter  is  eternal  K  On  the  other  hand,  there  evifted  aa 
ancient  tradition,  according  to  which  all  things  had  been  ar« 
ranged  in  order  bj  the  Svpreme  Being  i.  Manj  philofepbers^  ttn« 
willing  to  give  up  either  the  principal  or  the  tradition,  endetf-* 
▼cured  to  reconcile  them.  Some,  as  Ariftotle,  lor  example,  &iid 
that  this  being  had  formed  the  world  from  all  eternity  ^ ;  and  o« 
thers,  with  Plato,  that  he  had  produced  it  in  time,  and  from  m 
pre-exiAiog  matter,  without  form,  and  deftitute  of  the  perfec* 
tions  which  appertain  onlj  to  the  Supreme  Being  K  Both  were 
fo  far  from  imagining  that  their  opinion  was  injurious  to  the  belief 
of  a  Deity,  that  Ariftotle  did  not  hefitate  to  adsnowlcdge  God  as 
the  firft  canfe  of  motion  »,  and  Plato  to  afcribe  to  him  alone  the 
order  of  the  univerfe  '•  But  though  the  moft  ancient  phibib* 
fophers  were  unacquainted  with  a  creation,  properly  fo  called, 
many  learned  critics  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  they  are  not  to 
be  confidcred  as  atheifts  ^ 

4*  The  ancients  in  general  annexed  a  quite  different  idea  to  the 
words  incttfoteMl^  mmst^rial^  fimple^  from  that  which  they  con* 
^ey  to  us  ^.  Some  appear  to  have  conceived  the  Deity  as  a  pure, 
iadiviiible,  and  Unextended  fubftance  ^\  but  by  fpirituai  fobilance 


S  Araftot.  de  Nat.  Aufcolt.  lib.  I. 
cap.  ^.  t.  i,  p.  316.  Id.  de  Geoer.  et 
Corrupt,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  t.  i.  p.  499,  A. 
Id.  de  Xenoph.  cap.  z.  t.  i.  p.  1241. 
Democr.  ap.  Diog.  Laert  lib.  9.  5  44* 

k  Molheiii.  in  Cudw.  eap.  1.  {  31. 
t.i.p.64. 

<  De  Mosd.  ap.  Ariftot.  cap.  6.  t.  i. 
p.  610. 

^  Ariftoc.  de  Cttlo,  lib.  a.  cap.  i.  t. 
i.  p.  45^-  Id.  Metaph.  lib.  14.  cap.  7. 
f.  ii.  p.  looi. 

i  Plat,  in  Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  31,  &c.  Ci- 
ctr.df  Nat.Dcor.  lib.l,  cap,  l.  t.  ii. 
p.  4©3. 


°^  Ariilot.  Metaph.  lib.  1^  cap.  7. 
t«  U.  p.  xooo,  &c. 

^  Plat,  in  Tim.  Mofliem.  de  Crest, 
ex  Nihilo,  {  z6,  &c.  ap.  Cadw.  t.  ii.  p« 
310,  &c. 

^  Cudw.  cap.  4.  {7.  t.  i.  p.  176. 
Beaufobr.  Hift.  da  Manich.  Uy.  5.  cap. 
5.  t.  iL  p.  339.  Bruck.  Hift.  Philof.  u 
i.  p.  50S.  Zimmenn.  de  Atheiihk 
Plat,  in  Amao.  Litter,  t.  xii.  p.  387. 

P  .Bnick.  t.  i.  p.  690.  MoflMn.  in 
Cadw.  cap.  4.  }  24.  p.  630. 

4  Aaaxagor.  ap.  Ariftot.  Metaph. 
lib.  Z.cap.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  851, A;  deAnim- 
lib.  I.  cap.  2.  c.  i.  p.  62O}  D  \  lib.  3.  c« 
ip.  ^J»,B. 
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the  greater  pirt  only  underftood  an  infiaitely  fubtle  matter  r.  iTbtl 
error  fubdfted  during  a  long  fuccclfion  of  ages  \  and  is  even  Ibund 
in  the  writers  whom  the  church  rereres  }  and)  according  to  (nme 
learned  men,  may  be  admitted  without  meriting  the  charge  of  a« 
theifin'. 

5*  BeGdes  the  I0&  of  the  phiiofophical  works  which   I  have 
mentioned  above,  we  have  to  lament  that  fervitude  to  which  the 
nncient  philofbphers  were  reduced*    The  people  contemned  and 
ridiculed  their  gods,  but  would  admit  of  no  chaiige  in  their 
feligiotts  opinions.     Anaxagoras  had  faid  that  the  fun  was  only  a 
red-hot  ftone,  or  a  plate  of  burning  metal  u.     He  deferved  cen* 
fiire  for  broaching  (6  abfurd  an  opinion  ;  but  he  was  accufed  of 
impiety.     Similar  examples  had  long  accuflomed  the  philofophers 
to  conceal  their  real  fentiments  ^  and  hence  the  fecret  dodrine 
which  it  was  not  permitted  to  reveal  to  the  profane*     It  is  very 
difficult,  fays  Plato  \  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  the  Author  of  the  um«> 
irerfe  ^  and,  even  could  we  conceive  it,  we  muft  be  careful  not  to 
make  it  public.     Hence  thofe  equivocal  cxprefiions  which,  in  fomc 
mcafnre,  reconcile  error  and  truth.     The  name  of  God  is  among 
the  number  ^  the  application  of  which,  by  an  ancient  abule,  had 
been  extended  to  whatever,  throughout  the  uoiverfe,  excites  our 
admiration,  or  is  excellent  among  men  for  influence  or  power.    It 
is  found,  in  the  moft  religious  authors,  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fin* 
gnlar,  and  fometimes  in  the  plural  number  ^  ;  and,  by  its  alter* 
sate  appearance  under  each  of  thefe  forms,  both  the  populace  aad 
the  learned  were  equally  fatisfied.    When,  therefore,  an  author 
gives  the  name  of  God  to  nature,  to  the  foul  of  the  worlds  or  to 
the  flars,  we  ought  to  inquire  in  what  fenfe  he  employed  the 
word  *y  and  whether  above  all  thefe  fubjedls,  he  did  not  place  one 
God  the  author  of  all  things. 

6.  The  remark  is  efpecially  applicable  to  two  opinions  which 
were  generally  received  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.     The 


**  Moihem.  in  Cudw.  cap.  z.  $  fl6. 
1. 1.  p.  47.  not.  (▼).  Id.  in  cap.  j.  J 
3.  t.  ii.  p.  360.  Beaufobr.  Hift.  du 
Munich.  Uv.  4-  d^^P-  i*  t.  i.  p.  474 ; 
chap.  1.  p.  4^%* 

*  Moihem.  not.  (1).  in  Cudw.  cap. 
5.  f«a.  3.  {  a6.  t.  ii.  p.  434* 

^  Moihem.  in  Cudw.  cap.  3.  {  4.  t. 


i.  p.  136.  fieaufobre  Hi(L  da  Maoich. 
liv.  3.  chap.  a.  t.  i.  p.  4X5. 

"  Plut.  de  Supcrfi.  t.  ii.  p.  169,  F 
Sotion.  ap.  t)iofr.  Laert.  lib.  fl.  {is. 
£ureb.  Prs^.  Evul  lib.  14.  { 14.  p 
750. 

X  Plat,  in  Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  aS. 

y  Xenoph.  Plat. 
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firft  of  thefe  fuppofed  that,  above  the  race  of  mortals^  th^re  were 
genii,  appointed  to  regulate  the  progrefs  of  the  univerfe.  If  this 
idea  did  not  dertre  its  origia  from  an  ancient  and  venerable  tradi'* 
tion,  it  muft  at  lead  have  taken  birth  in  thofe  countries  in  whick 
the  fovereign  confided  the  government  of  his  kingdom  to  the  vt< 
gilance  of  his  minifters.  It  appears,  in  fact,  that  the  Greeks  re» 
ceived  it  from  thofe  nations  who  lived  under  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment ' :  and,  befides,  the  author  olF  a  work  falfely  attributed  to 
Ariftotle,  but  neverthelefs  very  ancient,  obferves,  that,  fince  it  is 
unfuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  king  of  Perfia  to  attend  to  all  the 
minute  affairs  of  his  government,  an  infpedlion  to  laborious  is  ftill 
le(s  fuitable  to  the  Supreme  Being  >. 

The  fecond  opinion  had  for  its  objeA  that  continuity  of  adions 
and  rea&ions  which  are  obfervable  throughout  nature.  Particui- 
hr  fouls  were  imagined  to  refide  in  the  loadftone  ^,  and  in  all  bodiei 
which  appeared  to  contain  a  principle  of  motion  and  life  ;  and  a  unif> 
verfal  foul  was  fuppofed  to  be  diffafed  thcoughout  all  the  parts  of 
this  great,  whole.  This  idea  was  not  contrary  to  the  truth  ^  for  we 
certainly  may  be  permitted  to  fay  that  Ood  has  enclofed  in  matter 
an  invifible  agent,  or  vital  principle,  which  direA«  its  operations  \ 
But,  by  a  confcqueoce  of  that  abufe  which  I  have  before  fpoken, 
the  name  of  God  was  fometimes  given  to ,  the  genii,  and  to  the 
ibal  of  the  world  j  and  henee  the  accufations  brought  againft  many 
pfailofopherSy  and  in  particular  againft  Plato  and  Pythagoras.     . 

As  the  former,  as  I  have  already  faid,  employs  the  name  of 
God  fometimes  in  the  lingular,  and  fometimes  in  the  plural  *^,  he  has 
been  accufed  of  incondftency  ^  The  anfwer  to  this  charge  was 
eafy.  In  his  Timaeus»  Plato,  explaining  liis  ideas  in  a  regular 
manner,  fays  that  God  formed  the  univerfe  ^  and  that  he  commit- 
ted the  government  of  it  to  fubaltern  gods,  or  genii,  the  works  of 
his  hands,  the  depofitaries  of  his  power,  and  obedient  to  bis  com* 
mands.     Here  the  difiindion  between  the  Supreme  God  and  the 


*  Plat.  deX>rac.  Def.  t.  iL  p.  415* 

^  De  Mood.  ap.  Ariftot.  cap.  6.  c.  i. 
p.  611.  ^ 

b  Thalet.  ap.  Ariftot.  de  Anim.  lib. 
I.  cap.  1. 1.  i.  p.  6ao.  D. 

^  Cadw.  cap.  3.  {  a.  t«  i.  p.  99.  M»> 


(hem.  ibid. 

d  Phu  in  Tim.  t.  }n,  p.  ty.  Id.  dp 
Leg.  lib.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  716.  &c.  &c. 

^  Cicer.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  cap.  xa« 
t.  it.  p.  4«6.  Bajle.  Contin.  des  Pe^( 
t.  iu.  ^  a6. 


* 
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o^er  deities  is  fo  cleatlf  expreflt d,  4h«t  it  is  inpoffible  it  (|ioi]34 
be  miilakeft )  and  Plato  mtgbt  attrihote  both  to  the  foveKign  ao4 
his  miniftcrs  the  fame  views,  and  folicit  froip  both  the  fame  h- 
If  he  fometimes  gives  the  name  of  God  to  the  world*  the 


TOttrs* 


heavens,  the  Oars,  the  earth,  £lc.  it  is  manifeft  that  he  only  a^eaai 
the  genii,  and  the  fouls  that  God  has  difperiied  thnuigh  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  aniTene  to  dired  its  motions.  I  have  found  no< 
thing  in  his  other  works  which  contradi&s  tfaif  dofirine. 

The  accnfations  agiioll  Pythagoras  are  not  le(s  heavy,  and  dt 
Bot  appear  to  be  better  founded.  He  admitted,  it  is  faid,  t  foul 
diSuTed  throughout  all  nature,  and  doTaly  united  with  all  beinfi 
which  it  moves,  preferves,  and  ioeeflaotly  reproduce^  \  the  eter- 
nal principle  from  which  our  fouls  have  emanated*  tnd  to  irkick 
he  gave  the  name  of  God  ^  It  is  added,  that,  fince  he  had  n^ 
«ther  idea  of  the  Divine  Being,  he  onght  to  i:|e  confidered  as  aa 
athetft. 

Some  laarned  cfitics,  however,  have  undertakeo  hia  defence  a* 
gainft  this  accufation  ^  j  which  is  folely  founded  on  a  fmall  number 
of  paffagesy  capable  of  a  snore  favourable  interpretation.  Whole 
volumes  would  feavcelj^  foffice  to  give  even  an  sbridgmeBt  pf  vka( 
has  been  written  for  and  againft  this  philofopher*  I  fliall  coofiae 
myfelf  to  a  few  refiedions. 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  Pythagoras  confounded  the  foul  of  tli& 
world  with  the  Deity  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  concurs 
to  incline  us  to  believe  that  be  confidered  then^  as  diftinfi.  Ai 
we  can  only  judge  what  his  real  fentiments  were  from  thofe  of  Us 
dlfoiples,  let  us  examine  in  what  manner  fome  of  the  latter  have 
expyeffed  themfelves  in  thofe  fragments  of  their  writings  that  are 
fiill  prefervcd. 

God  was  not  fatitfied  with  having  formed  all  things  ^  he  ftiU 
preferves  and  governs  them  K  A  general  gives  bis  orders  to  his 
army,  a  pilot  to  his  mariners,  and  God  to  the  world  •    He  is  with 


r  Ci<»r  dc  Mit.  Deof.  Ub.  i.  cap.  ii. 
t.  ii.  p.  405.  Clem.  Ale^.  Cohort,  ad 
Gcat.  p.  64.  MUiuc  Felix,  p.  lai 
Cyrill.  ap.  Bruek.  t  i.  p  1075.  Jufiin. 
Martyr.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  %0. 

(  Beauibhr.  Hift.du.  Manich^Iiv.  5. 


chapi  %.  %,  ii.  p.  17^.  Reimana.  HIT- 
tor.  Athena,  cap.  ao.p.  I^o.  etaUi  ap. 
Bmck.  t.i.p.  xcSz. 
i>  Stheneid.  ap.  $tob.  ferm.  ^6.  f« 

i  Arch/u  ibid.  ferm.  a.  f.  if* 
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rtfy€A  to  the  Qnircrfc  wktt  m  king  is  witk  rtfpcft  to  hie  kiog. 
dom  K  The  univerfe  could  not  fubfift  if  it  were  not  dircftcd  bf 
faannonj  and  providence*.  God  is  good»  wife,  and  happy  in  himfel{">« 
He  is  eonfidered  as  the  father  of  gods  and  nen,  becaufe  he  diffuff  a 
his  benefits  over  all  his  fubiefts.  He  is  the  equitable  legiflator^ 
and  enlightened  preceptor^  and  governs  all  things  with  unremit* 
ting  vigilance*  It  is  oor  duty  to  model  our  virtues  after  hU|  whidi 
are  pure^  and  exempt  from  every  grofs  affection  ". 

A  king  who  fulfils  his  duties  is  the  image  of  God^.  The 
union  which  reigns  between  him  and  his  fiibjedU  is  the  fame  with 
that  which  ezids  between  God  and  the  world  p« 

There  is  only  one  God»  moft  exalted,  moft  powerful,  and  who 
governs  all  things.  There  are  other  deities  who  poflefs  different 
.degrees  of  power,  and  who  obey  his  commands.  They  are  with 
xe%ed  to  him  what  the  chorus  is  to  the  coryphssus,  and  what  the 
Cbliiiers  are  to  the  general  *• 

Thefe  fragments  fo  exprefsly  contradid  the  idea  which  fome  have 
Tfifted  to  give  os  of  the  opinions  of  Pythagoras/ that  feveral  criw 
tics  '  have  fuggefted  that  their  authenticity  is  doubtful  j  but  their 
opinion  has  been  combated  by  other  learned  men  equally  verfed 
in  crilki£n  *•  And,  in  fadk,  the  doftrine  contained  io  thefe  frag-* 
menta  is  conformable  to  that  of  Timmus,  who  expreisly  diftin- 
guiflies  the  Supreme  Bebg  from  the  foul  of  the  world,  which  he 
funpoTes  to  have  been  produced  by  that  Being.  But  it  baa  been 
pretended  that  he  had  altered  the  fyftem  of  his  maQer  \  Thus,  to 
condeaao  Pythagoras,  it  ihall  foffice  to  adduce  ibme  pafiages,  col* 
leAed  by  writers  who  were  pofterior  bj  five  or  fix  hundred  years 
to  that  ^i]ofi>pher,  and  who  poffibly  miftook  the  true  fenfe  of  his 
words)  and,  to  juflify  him,  it  fluU  not  be  fufficiaot  to  cite  a 
«iHltitttde  of  aothortiiqs  which  depofe  in  his  &vottr,  and  efpecially 
that  one  of  his  difciples  who  lived'almoft  at  the  fame  time  with 

P  Ecphant.  ibid.  p.  304, 

*  Onatut.  ibid.  Edog.  Phy£  Bb,   i^ 
cap.  3.  p.  4^ 

''  Gonring.  ct  ThomaC  ap«  Brack* 
t.  t.p«  1040  et  iios. 

*  Fabr.  Bibl.  Grsc.  t.  i.  p.  f%, 
<  Br^k  r.  r.  p.  1093. 


t  Diotogp  ibid.^  fcrm.  46.  p.  330. 

1  Hippod.  ibid.  ferm.  zoi.  p.  SSS' 
Uo.  %$. 

"^  Stheneid.  ibid.  p.  33a.  Buryphant. 
i^»d.  p.  S5S' 

'^  Stbmid.  ibid.  Arcbyt.  ibid.  fom. 
I.  p.  13. 

*  X)i«cag.  ap.  Stab.  ferm.  46.  p.  339* '' 
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faim  ;  and  who^  in  a  work  which  hat  been  tranfaitted'to  os  eniirf, 
explaint  a  fyflem  coonefled  in  all  its  parts ! 

We  may,  hcmeyer,  after  the  example  of  feFeral  able  critics, 
ffcconcile  the  teCiimony  of  Timaaus  with  the  oppoGte  teftimoDies 
which  are  brought  again  ft  him.  Pythagoras  acknowledged  oneSu* 
preme  God,  the  author  and  prederver  of  the  world  y  a  Being  in- 
finitely good  and  wife,  who  extends  his  providence  over  all  thing}. 
This  is  attefted  by  Timsaus,  and  the  other  Pythagoreans  of  wbofie 
'works- the  fragments  I  have  cited  above  are  the  remains.  Pytha- 
goras iupppfed  that  God  vivifies  the  world  by  a  foul  £o  conneded 
with  matter  that  it  cannot  be  feparated  from  it.  This  foul  maybe 
coniidered  as  a  febtle  fire,  as  a  pure  flame.  Some  Pythagoreans 
gave  it  the  name  of  God,  bccaufe  they  bellowed  that  name  oo 
^very  thing  which  came  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
This,  unle^  I.  am  millaken,  is  the  only  manner  in  which  thofe 
paflages  which  occafion  doubts  concerning  the  orthodoxy  of  Pytha- 
goras can  be  explained. 

•  Laftly,  It  is  poffible  that  fome  Pythagoreans,  wifhilig  to  prefeot 
OS  with  a  fenfible  image  of  the  adion  of  God  upon  all  nature,  have 
thought  that  he  exifts  undivided  in  every  place,  and  that  he  m- 
fornu  the  univerfe  as  our  foul  informs  our  body.  This  is  the  opi- 
nion which  the  high  prieft  of  Ceres  feems  to  attribute  to  them  in 
chapter  xxx.  of  this  work.  I  made  ufe  of  it  in  that  place,  that  I 
might  repeat  the  expreflions  of  the  authors  which  I  have  cited  ia 
the  margin,  and  not  decide  on  queftions  which  it  is  equally  difficult 
and  ufelefs  to  difcu6.  For,  in  fa£k,  it  is  not  from  fome  equivocal 
expreffions,  and  a  long  train  of  principles  and  confequences,  that 
we  muft  judge  of  the  real  fentiments  of  Pythagoras  }  but  by  his 
pradical  morality,  and  efpecially  by  that  inftitiition  which  he  fband- 
cd,  of  the  affociatet,  in  which  he  made  it  one  of  the  principal  do* 
ties  to  meditate  on  the  Divinity  ^  j  to  confider  themfelves  as  efer 
in  his  prefence  5  and  to  merit  his  favours  by  various  kinds  of  abfti- 
2ience«  by  prayer,  meditation,  and  purity  of  hpart  \  It  mufl  be 
confefied  that  thefe  pious  exercifes  are  little  fuitable  to  a  fociety  of 
Spinozifts. 

V  Plut.  in  Ntun.  t.  i.  p.  69.  Ciem.  I  '  Iambi,  cap.  x6.  p.  57.  ^000710. 
Aloe.  Strom,  lib.  j.  p.  686.  Aur.  I  ap.  Pbot.  p.  1313.  Diod.  Sic  ixmfi 
Carm.  I  VaL  p.  44^.  ct  24^. 
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7*  Let  nk  now  hear  the  author  of  the  Thoughts  on' the  Comet  t 
"  What  is  the  (late  of  the  queltion»  when  we  reafon  philofophU 
**  czWj  concerning  the  unity  of  God  ?  It  is  to  inquire  whether 
"  there  be  an  intelligence  perfe£tl7  fimple,  totally  diftinft  from 
"  matter  and  the  form  of  the  world,  and  which  produces  all  things. 
'*  He  who  affirms  this,  believes  there  is  but  one  God  ^  but  he  who 
*'  does  not  affirm  it,  how  much  foever  he  may  ridicule  the  nume- 
"  rous  deities  of  paganifm,  and  declare  his  abhorrence  of  a  multi«*- 
"  tude  of  gods,  muft  in  reality  admit  an  infinity  of  gods.^'  Bayle 
adds,  that  it  would  be  rery  difficult  to  fiod^  among  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  any  who  have  admitted  the  unity  of  God^  without  un- 
derftanding  a  compound  fubftance.  *'  Now  fuch  a  fubOance  is  only 
*^  one  improperly,  and  by  an  abuH^  of  terms ;  or  under  the  arbi« 
**  trary  notion  of  a  certain  whole,  or  a  colledive  being  ^." 

If  to  be  ranked  among  the  number  of  polytheifts  it  is  fufficient 
not  to  entertain  juft  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  fpirits }  we 
muft,  according  to  Bajle  himfclf,  condemn  not  only  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  Socrates,  and  all  the  ancients  %  but   likewife  almod  all 
thofe  who,  down  to  our  tiroes,  have   written  on   thefe  fubjedsi 
For  let  us  obferve  what  he  fays  in  his  Didionary  '  :  ^*  Until  #the 
**  time  of  M.  Defcartes,  all  our  dofiors,  whether  divines  or  philo* 
"  fophers,  had  afcribed  extenfion  to  fpirits ;  infinite  to  God,  and 
**  finite  to  angels  and  rational  fouls.    It  is  true,  they  maintain  thai 
'*  this  extenfion  is  not  material,  nor  compofed  of  parts  y  and  that 
*'  fpirits  exift  entire  in   every  part  of  fpace  that   they  occupy* 
*'  Hence  are  deriired  three  kinds  of  local  prefence  y  the  fitfl  that 
**  of  bodies,  the  fecond  that  of  created  fpirits,  and  the  third  that 
*^  of  God.     The  Cartefians  have  overthrown  all  thefe  opinions ; 
"  they  fay  that  fpirits  have  no  kind  of  extenfion,   or  local  pre- 
**  fence  \  but  their  doflrine  has  been  reje£led  as  abfurd.     We  may 
^  therefore  fay  that  all  our  philofopheis  and  divines  ftill  teach,  con* 
"  formably  to  the  popular  idea,  that  the  fubftancc  of  God  is  ex* 
**  tended  through  infinite  fpace.     But  it  is  certain  that  this  is  tq 
*'  roin  on  the  one  fide  what  they  have  ereded  on  the  other  5  it  ia 


'  Bayk  Contio.  des  PcnC  t.  iU.  §  I  doC  (n),  p.  6844 
•*•  I      ■  Art.  Simonide-  nof.  S. 

P  Moibcm.|n.  Cu4w«  cap.  4.  {.37.  | 
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374  notes: 

'*  in  hA  tgaifi  to  mttribiite  to  God  thtt  materiality  wlitcli  tlief 
*^  Had  denied  to  be  confident  with  his  nature,** 

The  queftion,  diercfere,  is  not  fach  as  it  has  been  ftated  by  Baylcf 
but  turns  on  the  inquiry  whether  Plato,  and  othei[  philofophen 
antecedent  to  Plato,  have  acknowledged  one  FtrA  Being,  eternal, 
infinitely  intelligent,  and  infinitely  good  and  ^ife,  who  has  form- 
ed the  uoiverfe  froaa  all  eternity,  or  in  time,  who  preferves  and 
gorerns  it  by  hioifelf  or  by  his  minifters,  and  who  has  appointed, 
in  this  world  or  in  another,  rewards  to  virtue,  and  puniihments  fer 
guilt.  Thefe  doArines  are  clearly  expreflRsd  in  the  writings  of  si- 
snoft  all  the  ancient  philofbphers.  If  they  are  accompanied  bj 
grofs  errors  concerning  the  effence  of  the  Deity,  we  reply  that 
thefe  authors  did  not  perceive  them,  or  at  lead  did  not  believe  that 
they  deftroyed  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being  ^.  We  will  like* 
wife  affirm  that  it  is  not  juft  to  reproach  writers  who  are  no  more, 
with  confequences  which  they  would  probably  have  rejeded,  had 
they  known  the  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed  ^*  We  like- 
wife  declare  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  maintain  that  the  phi« 
lofophers  of  whom  we  fpealL  entertained  equally  juft  ideas  of  the 
X>e*4y  with  ourfelves )  but  only  that  they  were  in  general  as  re- 
mote from  atheifin  as  from  polytheifin. 


CHAP.    LXXIX.-.PAGB  29^ 

On  ibt  Moral  Thiokgy  rf  tht  anciaU  Greik  Philopo^hri. 

The  firft  writers  of  the  church  carefully  coUeded  fuch  tcAisonies 
of  the  poets  and  Grecian  philofophers  as  were  favourable  to  ths 
opinion  of  the  unity  of  God,  that  of  a  providence,  and  other  trutb 
equally  cffential  ^. 

They  believed  alfo  that  they  ought  to  compare  the  morality  of 
Chriftianity  with  that  which  the  ancient  philofophers  have  taught 
to  various  nations ;  and  acknowledge  that  the  latter,  notwitfaftaad* 

fc  IMofliem*  Dtflert.  de  Great,  ap.  I  Ladant.  Divin.  inftiL  lih.  i.  op.  I* 
Cudw.  t.  ii.  p.  315.  I  Augaft.  de  Civit.  Dk.  Ub.  t.  op.  9* 

^  Id.  in  Cudw.  cap.  4.  t.  i.  p.' 685.  I  lib.  18.  cap.  47.  Bufebpneptr.fns^* 
«  Clem.  Ales,  ftrmn.  lib.  i.  ei  «.  I  Ub.  ii.  nUnac.  Fela.  fo  9x. 
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ih^  its  imperfediod,  had  prepared  the  minds  of  men  to  receive 
the  much  more  pure  precepts  of  the  farmer  ^ 

In  tbefe  modern  times,  feveral  works  have  appeared,  which 
treat  on  the  religions  dod^rineii  of  the  pa|[^ans  ^)  and  Tome  truly 
learned  critics,  after  having  inveftigated  the  fubjefl  with  the  moil 
Careful  attention^  haVe  acknovrledged  that,  on  certain  points,  it 
merits  the  hicrheft  encomiums.  The  following  is  the  teftimony  of 
M.  Frerei  i^ith  I'efpea  to  the  moft  eflential  of  its  doctrines  :  "  The 
**  £gyptiaos  and  the  Greeks,  therefore,  knew  and  adored  the  Sti* 
**  preme  God,  though  ^n  a  manner  unworthy  of  him^.*^  As  to 
their  morality,  let  u^  hear  the  celebrated  Heut,  bilhop  of  A« 
Tranches  :  Ac  mihi  quidem  fxpeAunicro  conti^it,  ai  cum  ed  legerem 
^wr  advitarfi  reBi  probeque  inftituftiJamy  vei  a  flatone^  vet  ab  A- 
ri/louU^  vel  a  Cicerone,  vei  Ah  EpiBcto  tradita  fuhty  miht  viderer  ex 
ctiquitus  Cbrtjlianorumfcriptix  coper e  nor/nam  pielatis  ^  *. 

Authorifed  by  filch  great  examples,  and  obliged  by  the  plan  of 
ihy  work  to  give  a  ikctch  of  the  moral  theology  of  the  Greeks,  I 
am  oeverthelefs  far  from  fuppoGng  that  it  can  enter  into  competi- 
tibn  with  that  taught  by  dbfiftianity.  Without  expatiating  on 
the  excellencies  which  diftinguifh  the  work  of  Divine  Wifdom,  I 
(hall  codfifie  tliyfelf  to  a  fiogle  article.  The  Itgiflators  of  Greece 
were  fatiaiied  with  faying,  tionour  ibe  gddt.  The  Gofpel  fays, 
Tbok  Jbedt  love  tk  Lord  tby  God  witb  ali  tby  beetrt^  and  tby  neigb^ 
hour  0t  ibyfelfh  Saint  Auguflto  affirms  that  this  law,  which  can- 
tains  within  it,  and  girel  life  to  all  the  reft,  was  in  part  koowa 
to  Plato  \  But  what  Plato  tatoght  in  this  refped  vtas  only  a  con>. 
feqaence  of  bis  theOry  concerning  the  fovereign  good  \  and  had  fe 
little  iaflttence  eti  the  morality  of  the  Greeks,  that  Ariftotle  de« 
blares  it  t*ottId  be  abfvrd  to  fiiy  that  we  lore  Jupiter  ^ 


e  CScai.  Ales;  Sfrott.  lib.  t.  p«  j^x. 

f  Moofg.  Plan.  TheolAg.  da  t^f- 
<b«feer.  Thoaitfiin,  Mtch.  d'enfeifriicr 
let  Lettres  Hum;  Id.  Mcth.  d'enieign- 
eMa  Philofdphie.  Borigfiy,  Theolog. 
Pakao.    Cadw,  Syfl.  imclleA.  ptffim. 

%  t>ef.  de  U  Chronol.  p.  379  e^3Sc. 

&  Hoet.  Aloetan.  (^«(i.  Ub.  %*  pi 

*  For  iifeqnently  while  |  baVe  read 


the  motal  IsfloDt  iaeakated  in  the 
works  ef  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Cicero,  or 
£piAetUt,  I  have  imagined  that  I  waa 
readipg  the  pidtti  pf «e«pt»  of  ChriAiaa 
writen. 

i  Luke,  chap.  z.  v.  17. 

^  Attguft.  de  Givit.  Dei,  lib.  8.  cap. 

9' 

t  Ariftot«  Magn.  Mor.  U>.  «.  cap. 
ts.  t«  H.  p.  1^7,  D. 

A  ft  iiij 
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ST^  NOTES. 

•  CHAP.   LXiXX.— Page  30^. 

Onjbme  Citations  in  this  Worim 

At  the  period  which  I  have  choTen,  h]rtnBs  ^nd  other  poems  were 
circulated  in  Greece,  which  were  attributed  to  verj  ancient  poets : 
but  perfoQS  of  learning  knew  fo  well  they  were  not  authentic,  that 
Ariilotle  even  doubted  whether  any  fuch  poet  as  Orpheus  had 
ever  exifted  "*.  Afterwards  the  moll  celebrated  names  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  number  of  writings,  the  true  authors  of  which 
were  unknown.  Such  are  fome  treatifes  found  at  prefent  in  tbe 
editions  of  the  works  of  Plato  or  Ariftotle.  I  have  quoted  them 
occafionally,  becaufe  they  are  authority  ^  and  fometimes  under  the 
names  of  thofe  great  men,  for  brevity,  and  becaufe  they  are  in- 
fcrted  in  their  works. 


SAME    CHAP.— Page 310. 

On  the  Number  of  Theatrical  Pieces  extant  in  Greece  towards 
the  Middle  of  the  Fourth  Century  before  Chrifi. 

On  the  authority  of  Suidas,  Athenceus,  and  other  authors,  w)io(e 
teflimonies  have  been  colleded  by  Fabricius  ",  I  have  made  the 
number  of  thefe  pieces  amount  to  about  three  thoufand.  The  ef* 
ttmates  of  the  fame  writers,  with  refpe£k  to  each  article  in  parti' 
eular,  do  not  merit  equal  regard.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
they  have  cited  a  great  number  of  dramatic  authon  who  lived  be- 
fore the  younger  Anacharfis,  or  in  his  time,  without  fpecifying  the 
number  of  pieces  they  wrote.  If  there  is  eiaggeration  on  one 
fide,  there  is  omifTion  on  the  other ;  and  die  refult  cannot  gieatly 
differ  from  the  edimate  I  have  given.  If,  inftead  of  confiaio^ 
myfelf  to  a  particular  period,  I  had  followed  the  whole  biftory  of 
the  Greek  theatre,  the  number  would  have  been  tripled  or  qua- 
drupled.    For,  in  the  few  works  which  can  be  of  ufe  in  the  pre- 

^  Ciccr.  de  Kat.  JHor.  lib.  I.  cap.  I     ^  Fabr.  BibL  Gr»c.  L  i.  p.  7jft* 
^9.  t.  ii.  p.  41^,  ^  I 
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fent  inquirj,  mention  is  made  of  about  three  hundred  and  fiftj 
pcets,  who  had  written  tragedies  and  comedies  ®.    * 

We  only  poffefs  entire  feven  dramatic  pieces  of  ^fchylus,  fe-  . 
▼en  of  Sophocles,  nineteen  of   Euripides,  and  eleven  of  Arifto- 
phanes  ^  in  the  whole,  forty-four.     To  thefe  may  be  added  the 
nineteen  comedies  of  Plautus,  and  the  fix  of  Terence,  which  are 
copies  or  imitations  of  Greek  comedies* 

Time  has  fpared  no  branch  of  Grecian  literature.  HiilorTcal 
•ompofitions,  works  relative  to  the  fciences,  fyftems  of  philofophy, 
treatifes  on  politics,  morals,  medicine,  &c*  have  almoft  all  periih- 
cd«  The  writings  of  the  Romans  have  experienced  the  fame 
fate.  Thofe  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  feveral  o- 
ther  enlightened  nations,  have  been  loSL  in  almoft  one  general 
wreck. 

The  copies  of  a  work  were  formerly  multiplied  with  fo  mncH 
labour,  fuch  great  wealth  was  requifite  to  coHed  even  a  fmall  li« 
brary,  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  knowledge  pene- 
trated from  one  country  to  another,  or  even  was  preferved  in  the 
place  where  it  had  originated.  This  con£deration  ought  to  render 
us  very  circumfpeft  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  which  we  grant 
or  refnfe  to  the  ancients. 

The  defe6l  of  the  means  to  preferve  and  communicate  their 
difcoveries,  which  fo  often  obftrufied  the  philofophers  of  antiquity 
in  their  refearches,  is  no  longer  an  impediment  to  the  moderns. 
The  art  of  printing,  that  happy  offspring  of  chance,  and  the 
moft  important  perhaps  of  all  inventions,  facilitates  and  prefefvea 
the  intercourfe  of  ideas  between  all  ages  and  nations*  Knowledge 
once  acquired  can  now  never  become  eztinft  >  and  may  perhaps 
be  increaied  to  a  degree  as  much  fuperior  to  that  we  at  prefent 
poffefs,  as  our  attainments  in  fcience  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the 
sincients.  The  influence  which  the  art  of  printiog  has  hitherto 
had,  and  that  which  it  mfiy  have  in  future  on  the  minds  of  men, 
would  be  an  excellent  fuBjedl  to  difcufs. 

*  Id.  tbid.  p.  6(a  et  jrjd. 
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On  tbt  Griftn  and  Impromptus. 

TttE  word  gripb  {»^h)  figoifies  a  net,  and  was  ttie  name  g^rea  iA 
•ertain  enigmatical  qaeftions  which  were  fportively  propofed  da- 
ring an  entertainment,  and  which  the  guefts  were  £requentl]r 
puzzled  to  unravel  P.  Thofe  who  were  unable  to  anfwer  theni 
Were  fubjeded  to  a  forfeit* 

There  were  different  kinds  of  griphi.  Sotiie  were  properly 
enigmas*  Such  is  the  following :  '*  I  am  very  large  at  my  bizth^ 
and  likewife  in  old  age  \  but  very  fmall  when  it  maturity  4.^  ^ 
yWoii;.— ^Such  alfo  is  this :  *'  There  are  two  fifters  who  iiicef*. 
iantly  beget  each  other  '***  Day  and  Ni^t^  both  which  words  are 
feminine  in  Greek. 

Other  griphi  turn  on  the  refemblance  of  names  y  :ts,  for  exam* 
pie — **  What  is  that  which  is  at  once  found  qn  the  earth,  ill  the 
iifta,  and  in  the  heavens  *  ?^*  Tbe  dog^  the  ferpent^  the  bear.  The 
names  of  thefe  animals  hare  been  given  to  certain  confteDa* 
tions« 

Others  were  formed  by  a  play  oti  letters,  fyllables,  or  words« 
It  was  required  perhaps  to  recite  a  verfe  which  began  with  a  cer^i 
tain  letter,  or  one  in  which  another  certain  letter  was  not  &und^ 
oro  ne  which  began  and  ended  with  certain  fyllables  * ;  or  verfea 
the  feet  of  which  were  cotnpofed  of  the  fame  number  of  letters^ 
or  wUch  might  be  tranfpofed  without  injury  to  the  fenfe  or  har- 
mony "• 

The  latter  griphi,  and  fome  others  which  I  might  adduce ', 
having  fome  refemblance  to  the  YttwAi  logogripbesy  I  have  thought 
I  might  be  allowed  to  ^ve  them  that  name  in  chap.  xxv.  of  this 
work. 

The  poets,  and '  efpecially  the  writers  of  comedies,  frequently 
made  ufe  of  griphi*     It  appears  that  colkftions  of  them  have  been 


t^  Soid4  in  r^ <#.  SchoL  AriiUf  b.  in 
Vefp.  V.  ao.       ^ 

4  Theodea.  ap,  Athen.  lib.  xc.  cap. 
x8.  p.  4SU  R 

M4.ibi<L 


*  14.  ibid.  tfap.  ae.  p.  453i  B. 
<  Id.  ibid.  cap.  l6.  p.  448.  D. 
^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  ao*  p*  ^$1$  !>• 
"^  Id.  ibid* 
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compiled  ^  and  it  is  one  of  thefe  collcdions  which  I  fuppofe  £a« 
did  to  have  had  in  his  library. 

I  have  faid  in  the  fame  place  that  he  alfo  had  in  his  library  cer« 
tun  impromptus  $  and  have  cited  in  the  margin  a  pafiage  from  A« 
thenasus,  who  has  given  us  fix  verfes  of  Simonides,  compofed  ez« 
tempore.  Some  may  hence  be  inclined  to  inquire  whether  the 
practice  which  in  Italy  is  called  im^wifating  was  known  to  th» 
Greeks,  who  were  endowed  with  an  imagination  at  leaft  as  Jiveljf 
as  that  of  the  Italians,  and  whofe  language  was  ftlll  better  adapt* 
ed  to  poetry  than  the^  Italian.  The  following^  are  two  fads,  009 
of  which  is  prior  by  two  centuries,  and  the  other  pofterior  bj 
three,  to  the  time  in  which  I  fuppofe  Anachariis  to  have  travelled* 
X.  The  firft  eflays  of  tragedy  were  entirely  extempore,  and  Arif- 
totle  gives  us  to  underiland  that  they  were  in  verfe  7.  2.  Strabo 
mentions  a  poet  of  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  who  lived  in  his  time,  and 
who  could  declaim  in  fuch  elegant  verfe  on  any  propo(ed  fubjed^ 
that  he  feemed  to  be  immediately  infpired  by  Apollo*  He  efpe- 
cially  fucceeded  in  fubjeds  for  tragedy  ^  Strabo  adds,  that  this 
talent  was  not  uncommon  among  the  inhabitants  of  Tarfus  *  \  and 
hence,  no  doubt,  is  derived  the  epithet  Tarficus^  which  was  given 
to  certain  poets  who  produced,  withoftt  premeditation,  tragic 
fcenes  at  the  pleafure  of  thofe  by  whom  they  were  requefted  ^« 


^  Ariftot.  de  Poet.  cip.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  I     a  Id.  ibid.  p.  ($74* 
i54,  E.  et  655,  B.  I     b  Diogtn.  Laert.  lib.  4*  S  i^    Met^ 

z  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  t^^.  I  nag.  ibid.  ^ 
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.     4 

CONCBKItlM.a 


THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES. 


I  HAVE  imagittcd  that  there  Tablet  might  1>e  u&ful  to  thofe  who  luwld  teU, 
9ad  alfo  to  thofe  who  ihould  not  read,  the  Travels  of  the  Tonoger  Anacharfis* 

The  firft  contains  the  principal  epochas  of  the  Grecian  hiilory  to  the  reign  4& 
Alexander.  I  have  carefully  examined  them  all ;  and  thoogh  I  have  cholen  tlie 
moft  able  guides,  I  have  not  implicitly  followed  their  opinioni^  hot  CQaipare4 
them  with  thofe  of  other  chrooologilts, 

I  have  given  tables  of  the  meafures,  weights,  and  money  of  Athens;  becaoft 
thefe  fftquently  occur  in  my  work.  The  tables  of  the  itinerary  meafures  of  thflfe 
Romanf  were  necefiary  to  afcertain  tbo£e  of  the  Oreeka, 

I  have  given  no  tables  of  the  cubic  meafures  of  the  ancients,  nor  the  monqr  of 
the  different  ftates  of  Greece ;  becaufe  I  have  rarely  had  occafion  to  fpeak  «£ 
thefe,  and  have  found  <»ily  uncertainty  in  my  inquiries  concerning  them. 

In  fubjeAs  of  this  kind  we  firequently  can  only  obtain,  by  our  moft  elabortte 
refearches  Uie  ri|;ht  to  confcis  our  ignonmce ;  and  this  I  think  that  I  have  at- 
«uirc4« 
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TABLES. 

I.  Pkihcipal  I|»ckM  af  the  Otedaa  Hillary,  firom  tke  Foondatioo  of  the 

Kingdom  of  Argot  to  the  reign  of  Alexander. 
|L  Nmos  of  Periiwa  who  luiTe  diftiqgnilhod  theaoifebcB  m  Litenftnie  ud 
dtt  Aft»,  from  the  TSme  of  the  Trojan  War  to  the  Reign  of  AknBder, 
iadafively; 
in.  Namei  of  iU«ilriMia  Men,  amngod  in  AJphahetiol  Orders 
.   IV.  Rmmh  Meafiiret  vednced  to  French  (ami  E^giiih), 
V.  Roman  Feet  reduced  to  French  (and  Xnglifti)  Feet. 
VL  Roman  piirea  reduced  to  French  Toifet^(and  Englifli  Tarda). 
VO.  Roman  Milea  zeduccd  to  French  Toifeai[and  En^^ih  MUe^  Ice). 
wot,  Grecian  Feetredneedt*  Fmch  (and  Sngliih)  Beei. 
IX.  Stadia  reduced  to  French  Toifea,  Roman  Mlki  (and  Englifli  McafiiTea)» 
7i,  Stadia  estimated  in  French  X^eaguea  of  ajoo  Toifci  eadu 
XI.  Athenian  Money  radncad  t#  French  (and  Bogtiih). 
jaif  Gfeciap  ^HTeig)^  reduced  to  frencli  (and  ]^glt(h), 
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TABLE   I, 

CoNTAnrntQ  the  principal  Epoabas  of  the  Grecian  Hiftory,  froiii 
the  Foui»4atioii  of  tb^  I^iagdoni  of  Afgoi  to  thr  Reign  of 


mmm 


\*  It  will  be  prefer  CA  prcxaiic,  that,  fiur  the  dattt  firtcsding  ihcfirft  •£  tht 
Olympiads,  I  have  almoft  abrays  followed  the  calculattoos  of  the  late  M.  Frerett 
«8  Ke  faaa  given  them  cithw:  19  hla  work  iotitlcd  Pffnifi  4*  la  Cknn$logie,  or  in  th^ 
icveral  papers  of  which  he  is  the  aothor,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acadeny  of 
Belief  Lettres.  In  the  dates  pofterior  to  the  firft  Olympiad,  I  h>Y^  commonly 
IJMloY^  the  fafti  Auki  oi  fothor  C^rfini. 


Tcin 
MX. 


CoLpsfT  led  by  Inachof  to  Argos       «  •  «  ^  w 

PhorpncBs,  hisfoa        •  •  ^  •  •  -       < 

Deluge  of  Ogjges  in  Baotia  -  «  •  •  • 

poloay  of  Ceciops  to  Athens  •  «  «  • 

Colony  of  Cadmus  to  Thehea        •  .  ^  •  . 

Colofiy  of  Danaus  10  Argos  -  •  -  •  • 

Deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Uie  «i|f ^nms  of  Paffafibs,  or  in  the  foathcm  part 

of  T'hcffaly  -  -  .  .  •  •  - 

Birth  of  the  arts  in  Greece  ,  •  •  •  • 

Reigp  of  Perfeus  at  Argos  -  •  .  ^ 

Foandation  of  Troy        *  •  •  *  •  m 

Ariif  al  of  PeloDs  in  Qreeoe  •  .  ,  •  ^ 

Birth  of  Hercules        ••«.,«  n 

^irtii  of  llicfeas        .  ,  •  »  ^ 

Expedition  of  the  Argoaautf  may  be  placed  towards  the  y«af 
iitgcxu  begins  to  reign  at  6lympia  -    *       «  -  «- 

f  irft  war  of  Thebes  between  Eteoclea  and  Poly^ice^  (mm  of  Qodlp^s 
War  of  ThefcusagainACreon^lungofTbebe^        «  ,  • 

Second  war  of  Thcb^  w  war  of  the  fipij^i  •>  «* 

geath  of  Thefcos       «,        ^  •  r  •>  n 

eathpf  Atreus  •  «  «  ^  ^ 

TakipgofTrpy  •  -.-,.»- 

fCeturn  of  the  Heradids  into  PeloponncTus        ^  •  «•        « 

Emxrration  of  the  loniana  into  Alia  Minor,  where  ih^  fwad  thf  aitiat 

pfEphefuf,  Miletus,  Cokobon,  &c        •  •  r  -^       . 

Pe^  of  Codrus,  lad  king  ot  Athens  •  «  •  • 

Inftitotioo  of  the  parpatuai  Arfbona       •  •  ♦  ^         - 

Bbth  of  Lycurgus  -  -  .  •  *  - 

Birth  of  Uomar  towards  tha  yaar       •  ^  «  ' 

RaAoration  of  the  Olympic  games  by  Iphitus        «  *  ' 

Inflation  of  Lycurgiia        <r  *  ^  •  t 

j^lhofJU7«ar|Ma       •  •  • 


1970 

1945 
1796 

««J7 
IJ94 
15S6 

158* 
1547 
1458 

I4»5 

I4«3 
13S3 
X367 
1360 

I34S 
ijaa 
13^ 

13*5 
130X 
laH 

laos 

1076 
io9» 

9^ 

884 

841 


^ 
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'3^4  EF0CHA9. 


KlOHTH-eBNTURT 


•EVOAB  CBftltT. 


Olyinpiada. 


OIL 


iSL  it.  yr.  3. 


CLvii  I. 


01.  ix.  2. 
Oi.  aiv.  1. 


OLxYiii.  z. 


01.X1UU.4' 

<^.  XXIT.  I. 

CL  nviii.  I. 
OLxxxx. 

Ok  xix."3. 

Ctt.  xzziii.  I. 

OL  xxziY.  1. 

OL  XXXY.  1. 

3- 
OL^onnriL  x 

CL  xixvm.  z. 


OL  xzzix.  I. 
C^zli.  I. 


Oltmpiao  in  which  Coitsbns  gained  the  prize  of  the  iU^ 
dium,  and  which  haa  fince  boen  made  the  prizicipal  acn 
of  chronology  .  -  -  - 

(Each  Oiyinpmd  contains  four  years;  each  of  whidi,  hem" 
niag  at  the  new  moon  that  follows  the  fummer  foKuce, 
correfponds  to  two  Julian  years,  and  includes  the  fix  laft 
months  of  the  firft  and  the  fix  firft  months  of  the  follow- 

Theopompns,  grandfon  of  Charibvs,  and  nephew  of  Ly- 

curgus,  afccnda  the  throne  of  Laccdxmon 
The  pnple  of  Chakia  in  Euboea  fend  a  colony  to  Nazoa  in 

Sicily 

Foundau'on  of  Syracufe  and  Corcyra  by  the  Corinthians 
Foundation  of  Sybaris  andCrotona  towards  the  fame  time. 
The  people  of  Nazos  is  Sicily  fend  a  colony  to  Catana 
The  autnority  of  the  Archons  of  Athc&s  ccafcs  to  be  for 

life,  and  is  limited  to  ten  years. 
Beginning  of  the  firft  Meffenian  war       *  .  . 

Knd  of  the  firft  Mefienian  war        -  -  -         - 

The  double  jcourfe  of  the  fladium  introduced  at  the  Olympic 

games. 
Rc-eftabli{hment  V)f  wreftling  and  the  penuthlum  at  the 

.Olympic  games-  -  -'.•.- 

Phalantus,  a  l.aced«monian,condQds  a  colony  to  Tarentmn. 


SEVENTH  CENTURY 

BC70KC  CHRIST. 


BEGiNifiRG  of  the  fecond  Meflenian  war^  59  years  after 
the  end  of  the  firft^       -  -  .  -  . 

About  the  fame  time  the  poet  Tyrtzus  flouriihed. 

The  Archons  of  Athens  became  annual 

Race  for  chariots  wi^  fourhorfes  infiituted  at  Olympta  t»> 
wards  the  year        -  -  ... 

The  fecond  Meffenian  war  ended  by  the  taking  of  Ira 

A  i>art  of  th^  Meffenians  fettle  at  Zancle  in  Sicily,  which 
city  afterwards  takes  the  name  of  Meffina 

Cypfelus  obtains  the  throne  of  Corinth,  and  reigns  30  years 

Byzantium  founded  by  the  people  of  Megara. 

The  combat  of  the'  pancratium  inftituted  at  the  Olympic 
games  •    '        -  m 

Terpander,  poet  and  mufician  of  Leftos,  flonriflied     .  - 

Birth  of  Thales  of  Miletua,  foutider  of  die  Ionian  fdiool 

Birth  of  Solon         .  .  »  •  . 

Running  and  wreftling-  of  children  introdoced  at  the  Olym- 
pic games        -...•- 

Death  of  C]rpfcli»t  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  His  fon  Periaader 
fucceedshun        ->  -  ...  .        . 

Arcfaonlhip  and  legiflation  of  Draco  at  Athens 

Bo3(ing  betwocB  ^kfldren  inftiittt^d  at  the  Olympic  gamei  ^ 
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Teu* 
fcef.C 


OLxliL  f. 
Ol.  xUy.  I. 


OLsIir. 


OL  zlvL  I. 


LiWii. 


jdvisi. 


4- 
•L  xliz.  4. 

OL  L  X. 

OL  IL  ft. 

OLliL 

OL  !▼.  i\ 


OL  IviiL  z. 


OLlix.». 
OLlxLi. 
OLhiLi. 
OLhiii.!.' 


0Lb4. 


SPOCHAS. 

Murder  of  the  adherents  of  Cf  Ion  st  Atbefia  • 
Birth  of  the  Dhilofopher  Anaximander  of  Miletus 
Alcastts  and  &ippho  flourilhed       «         • 


i«5 


OLlxv.J 


SIXTH  CENTURY 

BEFORB  CBKIST. 


Birth  of  Pjrthagoras  towards  the  year 

He  died  aged  about  ninety,  years. 

Eclipfe  of  the  fun  predidied  by  Thaks,  which  took  place 
during  the  battle  between  Cyasares  king  of  the  Medes 
and  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia,  on  the  9th  of  July 

Epimenidcs  of  Crete  oiirifies  the  city  of  Athens  from  the 
pollution  incurred  oy  the  murder  of  the  adherents  of 
Cylon. 

Solon  indnces  the  council  of  the  Amphidyons  to  refolte  to 
march  their  forces  againft  the  people  of  Cirrha,  accufed 
of  impiety  towards  the  temple  of  Delphi 

Archoninip  and  iegiflation  of  Solon         .  •  • 

Solon  travels  into  £gypt,  Cyprus,  Lrdia,  &c. 

Arrival  of  the  fage  Anacfaarus  at  Atnens 

Pittaeus  begins  to  rei^n  at  Mytilene        ... 

He  retains  the  fovereign  power  during  ten  years. 

Competition  of  muficians  inftituted  at  the  Pythian  games 

Theie  games  were  celebrated  at  Delphi  in  the  fpring. 

Death  of  Periander:  the  Corinthians  recover  their  Eberty. 

Firft  Pvthiad,  ferving  for  an  epocha  to  calculate  the  years 
in  which  the  public  fames  were  celebrated  at  Delphi 

Firft  attempts  in  comedy  by  Sufarion 

Some  years  after  Thefpis  makes  his  firft  eilays  in  tragedy. 

Anazimander,  philofopher  of  the  fchool  of  MUetus,  be- 
comes celebrated  .... 

iEfop  flouriflied 

Death  of  Pitucus  of  Mytilene  -  .        ^      . 

Pxfiftratus  ufurps  the  fovereign  power  at  Athens 

Cyrus  afceods  the  thfone.  Beginning  of  the  empire  of  the 
Periians/ 

Solon  dies  aged  80  years  .... 

Birth  of  the  poet  Simonides         *  •  •  -         . 

Death  of  Thales         .... 

The  poetTheognis  flounfhed. 

Burnmg  of  the  temple  of  DelphL 

Battle  of  Thymbra.  Crodua  king  of  Lydia  is  defeated.  Cy- 
rus takes  the  city  of  Sardis  -  - 

I*hefpis  rcprefenu  his  Alceftis.  Prizes  inftituted  for  tra- 
gedy       .... 

Anacreon  floulvihed        .  •  .  ^  . 

Death  of  Cyrna    His  fon  Cambyfes  fucceeds  him 

Death  of  Piftftratns,  tyrant  of  Athens. 

His  ions  Htppias  and  Hipparchus  fucceed  him 

Birth  of  the  poet  ^fchylus         •  •  .  • 

Choerilus,  the  tragic  author  flouriflked        .  .  . 

Death  of  Polycrates;  tyrant  of  Samos,  after  a  reign  of  eleven 
years       -..-.«« 

Darius,  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  begins  his  reign  in  l^eriui 

Birth  of  Pindar        ...  .  • 

Death  of  Hipparchus,  tyrant  of  Athens       •  • 
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SrOCHAi. 


H^pM»  drinen  tarn  AtheM. 

•CUfthcnes  incMafet  the  immber  of  tlie  Icibet  at  AtbcBti 

four  to  ten* 
Ezpedition  of  Darius  againft  the  Scytliianft  « 

Ionia  reTolts%K»iBft  Dariui.    fiurning  of  Sardia 


FIFTH  CENTURY 

XEFOBI  CAftltT. 


Kacx  for  chariots  drawn  by  two  mulct  xntrodu^  at  the 

Olympic  games  .... 

Birth  of  (he  j^ofophcr  Anaxagoraa. 
iSfchylus,  at  the  age  of  25  years,  is  a  compctxt«r  for  the 

prise  IB  tragedy  with  Pratioas  «iid  Ch«rilua 
Birth  of  Sophocles  .  •  •  • 

Taking  ana  definition  of  Bfiletus  by  the  Perfiana.    Phi^- 

nicus,  the  difcijpic  of  Thefpis,  makes  it  the  fobjed  of  a 

tragedy.    He  nril  introduced  female  chartders  on  the 

ftage 

Birth  of  Dcmocrittts.  He  U^d  00  years. 
Birth  of  the  hillorian  Hellanicus,  of  I/cibot 
Gelon,  king  of  Synu:nfe  .  .  •  • 

Battle  of  Marathon,  the  29th  of  September,  gained  by  Mi^ 

tiadcs  --.-,. 

Miltiades  having  been  unfuccelsfiil  in  the  fiege  of  Paroi^  Is 

profecnted,  ami  dies  ... 

Chionidcs  of  Athens  briq^  a  comedy  on  the  ilMe 
Ikath  of  Darius  king  of  Ferfia.    Xerxes,  his  M%  fucceeda 

him  -  -  .  •  • 

Birth  of  Euripides  ...» 

Birth  of  Herodotns. 

Xefzes  palCss  the  winter  at  Sardis  -  *> 

Xenes  croiTes  the  Hellefpont  in  the  fpring,  and  contzniea 

there  a  month. 
Battle  at  Thermopylx  in  the  beeinning  of  Aogiift.    Xefw 

xes arrives  at  Athens  towards  the  end  of  that  month 
Battle  at  Salaotis,  the  aoth  of  Odober. 
Birth  of  the  orator  Antiphon. 
Battles  of  Platssa  and  Mycale  the  »2d  of  September 
Birth  of  Thucjdides  •  .  •  • 

Baniihment  of  ThemiflocLss. 
Vidory  of  Cimon  over  the  Medians  near  the  riror  Borj. 


iEfchyltts  and  Sophocles  difpute  the  prise  of  txagdiyy  which 
is  adjudged  to  the  latter  9  ^^  •- 

Birth  of  Socrates. 

Cimon  removes  the  bones  of  Thefeas  to  Athens. 

Death  of  Simonidea      ^     » 

Death  of  AriAides  .  -  .  •         ^ 

Death  of  Xerxes.  Artaxerxes  I.oiigImanuf  fucoeeda  hiai, 
and  reigns  forty  years  ... 

Eartl^qoaKc  at  Lacedsmon.  Third  MeiTenian  WBf.  This 
war  laftcd  ten  years  •        .   - 

Cimon  leads  a  body  of  Athenian  ifoops  to  the  afiftaniae  of 

the  (.acedtemoniansi  who  fni^dii^  tnem  ^nf  pcr6d!y|  fod 
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tKem  back,  which  becomct  a  foaroe  of  tnjAmdeffiaiiding 

between  the  two  ftatet.  Banifliment  of  Simon 

Birth  of  Hippocrates  .... 

Birth  of  the  orator  Lyfiat  •  >-  •  • 

Death  of^fchylos  -  -        .    • 

The  AthenianB  under  the  coodud  of  Tolmidea,  and  after- 
ward under  that  of  Pericles,  lay  wafic  the  coafti  of  L»- 
conia. 

Cratinus  and  Plato,  poets  of  the  ancient  comedy 

Ion  Wingn  his  tragedies  on  the  i^age 

Death  ofPindan 

Truce  for  five  years  between  the  ftates  of  Pelopoii'nefus 
and  the  Athenians  concluded  by  Cimon^  who  had  been 
recalled  from  baniihment»  and  who  foon  after  led  an  ar- 
my into  Cyprus  -  -  -  - 

Cimon  obliges  the  kmg  of  Perfia  to  iign  a  treaty  with  the 
Greeks  mihonoanibk  to  that  monarch. 

Death  of  Cimon  -  -  •  ^     < 

Death  of  Themiftodes,  aged  65  yean. 

The  Euboeaiis  and  Megareans  feparate  from  the  Atheniaiis, 
who  reduce,  them  under  the  condud  of  Pericles 

Ezpiraiion  of  the  truce  of  five  years  between  the  Lacede- 
monians and  the  Athenians.  Another  truce  of  thirty 
years  -  -  -  - 

The  philofophers  Meliflus,  Protagoras,  and  Empedodes 
floariibed 

Herodotus  reads  his  hiftory  at  the  Olympic  games. 

Pericles  remains  without  competitors.  He  had  taken  part 
in  tlie  government  for  25  years  before,  and  enjoyed  aa 
almoil  abfolute  power  during  15  years  after. 

Euripides,  aged  43  years,  gains  the  prise  for  tragedy  for  the 
firft  time  -  -  -  -  • 

The  Athenians  Amd  a  colony  to  Amohipolis 

Building  of  the  Propykea  in  the  citadel  of  Athenst. 

Reftoration  of  comedy,  which  had  been  prohibited  three 
years  before. 

The  war  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyreans  com- 
mences »!.••. 

Birth  of  liberates. 

Then  fiouriflied  the  philofophers  Empedbcles,  Hippecrttes, 
Gorgias,  Hippias,  Prodicus,  2eno  of  £ie2,  Pandcnides, 
and  Socrates. 

The  lyth  of  June,  Meton  obierred  thofummer  (blflke,  and 
invented  a  new  cycle,  which  he  ma^c  commence  at  the 
new  moon  which  followed  the  fummcr  ib^kice,  ahd  cor* 
r^fponded  to  the  x6th  of  July  «•  •       •    . 

The  civil  year,  before,  began  with  the  «new  moon  which 
followed  the  winter  foElice.  It  afterwards  com|nenccd 
with  that  which  follows  the  funimer  ibliUce,  at  which 
time  alfo  the  new  Archoor  entered  on  their  omce. 

Beginning  mi  the  Peloponnefian  war,  in  the  ^iftg  of  the 
year  -  .  •  -  - 

Plague  of  Athena  •  ,  «  ^ 

Eupolis  begins  to  write  comedies. 

Birth  of  PUm,  in  the  mttith  of  May  «*  4 

Death  of  Pericles  towards  the  momh  of  OAober. 

Death  of  Anazagoras  «  •  •  > 

The  Athenians  leize  ota  Myti&be,  and  di? idc  ainoD|  them 
the  lands  of  Lefbos  *..»«. 

The  orltor  Gorgias  perfuades  the  Athenians  to  ffaco^r  the 
I»MatiBesi»6Hily. 

The  Athefiialifl  purify  the  tfle  of  Delos  ^ 
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01.  IzxzYui.  4.   The  Athenians  take  Pjlos  in  PeloponneCus 

'Death  of  Artaxerzes  JLoogtmanus,    Xerxes  11.  fucceeds 

him. 
OL  Izxstz.  z.   Battle  of  Dcb'nni  between  the  Athenians  and  Bceotians,  in 

tvhich  the  latter  gain  the  viAory.    Svcnitp  there  fttes 

the  life  of  youngs  Xenophon 
Death  of  Xerxes  II.  king  of  Perfia.    Dsrius  Not&iu  f«c- 

cee4{  him,  and  reigns  19  years. 
Firft  reprefentation  of  the  Clouds  of  Ariftophanes 
The  temple  of  Jnno  at  Argos  hunt. 
Battle  of  AmphipoHs,  in  which  Brafidas  the  rawral  of  the 

Lacedaemonians,  and  Cleon  the  general  of  me  Athenians, 

are  ilain  ..... 

Trace  for  fifty  years  coDcloded  between  the  Athenians  and 

lAcedaemonians  .... 

The  Athenians,  onder  Tarious  pretexts,  break  the  tmce,  and 

enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  ArgiTes,  the  £]cans»  and 

the  Mantineans. 
Alcibiades  gains  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games 
The  Athenians  reduce  Melot.    Bzpedition  of  the  Athe- 
nians into  Sicily  .... 
Thrtruce  for  fifty  years  concluded  between  theL.acedjenu>- 

niahs  and  Athenians,  ends  by  an  open  rupture,  after  hav- 
ing continued  fix  years  and  ten  momhs 
The  l«ced«moniansfeixe  on  and  fortify  Decella        -     ' 
The  army  of  the  Atheniads  is  totally  defeated  in  Sicily. 

Nicias  and  Demofthenes  put  to  death  in  the  month  of 

Septembor. 
Alcibiades  forfakcs  the  Lacedaemonians 
Four  hundred  citizens  placed  at  the  head  of  the  goTem- 

ment  towards  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  four  hundred  are  depofcd,  and  the  democracy  re-efta- 

blifhed,  towards  the  month  of  July  of  the  fame  ydu; 
Banifhment  of  Hyperbolus.  The  oftracifm  laid  aude. 
Death  of  Euripides  towards  the  year  -  4r1 

Dionyfius  the  Elder  afcends  the  throne  of  Syramfe  ^ 

Dcatn  of  Sophocles. 
Battle  of  Arginufx,  in  which  the  fleet  of  the  Atheniaof 

defeats  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Lyfandcr  gains  a  fignal  vidory  over  the  Athenians  netr 

:£fino9-Poramo8. 
Death  of  Darius  Nothus.    Artaserxes  Mnemon  furceedi 

him. 
Athens  taken  by  the  Lacedsemooians  toward»the  end*of  April 
of  the  year  -  -  -  -  -         -H 

Lyfandcr  eftabliihes  at  Athens  thirty  magiftnfes,  kuown 
by  the  name  of  the  thirty  tyrants.    Their  authority  was 
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414 
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aboliihcd  eight  months  after,  j^ 
The  democracy  re-eftablifhed  atB^tens.    Ar^onihip  of 

J^uchU    Amncfly  -    *^^ 

Expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrvs  • 
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Death  of  Socrates  towards  the  month  of  Tone 
Omoa  dcfeate  dw  Lacedarawnhitaqur  GDidw 
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Agefibtut,  king  of  the  Lacedxmomtns,  defeats  the  Theban« 
at  Coronea  -  -  -  -  •        . 

Conon  rebuilds  the  walls  of  the  Pirxus. 

The  Athenians,  under  the  condudfc.of  ThrafybuluSy  make 
themfelves  mailer  ofa  part  of  Lcfbos  -       '    • 

Death  of  Thucydidcs     *       •  -  -  - 

Peace  of  Antalctdas  between  the  Perfians  and  Greeks 

Birth  of  Demofthenes 

Birth  of  Ariftotle  ^  .  .  . 

PeWpidas,  and  the  other  exiles  from  Thebes,  leave  Athens, 
and  feize  the  citadel  of  Thehes,  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  Lacedemonians  a  Ihort  time  before 

Naval  battle  near  Naxos,  in  which  Chabrias,  the  Athenian 
general,  defeats  the  Lacedsemonians 

f  ubulus  of  Athens,  author  of  fcveral  comedies 

Timotheus,  the  Athenian  general,  takes  Corcyra,  and  de- 
feats the  Lacedsemonians  at  Leucas 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  king  of  Perfia,  gives  ^eace  to 
Greece.  The  Laccdxmonians  preferve  the  empire  of  the 
hind,  and  the  Athenians  obtain  that  «f  the  fea 

Death  of  Evaeoras,  king  of  Cyprus. 

Appearance  ofa  comet  in  the  winter  373  and  37  s 

Earthquakes  in  Peloponnefiis.  The  cities  of  Helice  and 
Bura  deftroyed. 

Plat«4  deftroyed  hj  tl^  Thebans. 

Battle  of  LeuAra  the  8th  of  July.  The  Thebans,  com- 
manded by  Epaminondas,  defeat  the  Lacedaemonians  un- 
der the  command  of  their  king  Cleombrotus,  who  is 
ilain  •  •  •  •  . 

Foundation  of  the  city  of  Megalofwlis  in  Arcadia. 

Death  of  Jafoa,  tyrant  of  Phers 

Expedition  of  E]Miminondas  into  Laconia.  Foundation  of 
tae  city  of  Meffene.  The  Athenians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Iphicrates,  come  to  the  aififtance  of  the  Laccda:- 
nnoBians. 

Aphareus,  the  adapted  foo  of  Ifbcrates,  begins  to  write 
tragedies  -  -  -  •  - 

£ud(«ns  of  Cnidus  floariihed. 

Death  of  Dionyfius  the  elder,  king  of  Svracufe.  His  fon,  of 
the  (ame  name,  fucceeds  him  in  the  ipring  of  the  year 

Ariftotle  comes  to  r efide  at  Athens  when  eighteen  years  of 
age 

Pelopidas  attacks  and  defeats  Alexander  the  tyrant  of  Phene. 
and  is  himfelf  flam  in  the  battle        ... 

Battle  of  Mantinea,  and  death  of  Epaminondas,  on  «the 
lath  of  the  month  of  Scirophorion,  which  corrcfponds  to 
the  5th  of  July  •  •  •  • 

Death  of  Agefiiaus,  king  of  Lacedasmon. 

Death  of  ArtaXerxes  Mnemon.    Ochus  fucceeds  him. 

Third  voyage  of  Plato  into  Sicily  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  year  .  -  -  -  - 

He  remained  there  15  or  16  months. 

Philip  afccnds  the  throne  of  Macedon 

The  focial  war.  The  cities  of  Chios,  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  By* 
zaiitium  detach  themfelves  from  the  Athenians 

Expedition  of  Dion  into  Sicily.  He  embarks  at  Zacynthus 
m  the  month  of  Aufi^ufl  of  the  year 

Edipfe  of  the  moon  the  9th  of  Auguft. 

Begmning  of  the  Sacred  war  ... 

Birth  of  Alexander  towards  the  end  of  July. 

Philip  his  father  croWned  conqueror  at  the  Olympic  games. 
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Ipbkrfttei  and  Timothem  pofecvtcd,  and  deprived  of  tlie 
commaod  of  the  army     '      •  -  -  • 

DOBoiUienet  afcendsthe  ruftram  for  the  firft  time. 

Death  of  Manfolus,  king  of  Caria.  Arcemifia,  hit  wife  and 
6ftir,  ficceeds  him,  and  reigns  two  yean 

The  Olynthiana,  hefieged  by  i%ilip,  implore  fnceonr  from 
the  Athenians  ..... 

Death  ol  Plato  in  the  month  of  May 

Treaty  of  alliance  and  |»eace  between  PhUip  and  the  Athe* 
nians  concluded  by  the  latter  the  19th  of  >brch,  and 
Cgned  by  that  prince  towards  the  middle  of  May 

Philip  feitei  on  Phocis  in  the  month  of  June  of  the  lame 

Ttmoleon  drives  lung  Dionyfins  from  Syracuie,  and  ienda 

him  to  Corinth  .... 

Birth  of  Epicums  in  the  month  of  January  m 

Birth  of  Menander  about  the  lame  time. 
Battle  of  Ch«rooea  the  3d  of  Anguft 
Death  of  Ifocraus. 

Death  of  Timoleon  •  .  •  . 

Death  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon 
Philemon  begms  to  produce  his  comedies 
Death  of  Alexander  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
Death  of  Diogenes. 

Death  of  Anftotle  •  m  •  » 

Death  of  Dcmofthenel, 
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TABLE  IL 

CoirrAiNiMG  the  Names  of  Perfons  who  haye  diflinguilhed  them* 
felves  ta  Literature  aadthe  Arts,  from  the  time:  of  the  Trojaa 
War  to  the  Reign  of  Alexander,  indufirelj. 


THE  objeA^  •£  the  following  table  b  to  ednbit^  in  m  c(ni|Midiettf  snd  difti&ft 
maner,  ttie  iiiceeffive  progrefe  of^knowiedge  amamg  tlir  O^eekt.  In  it  ips  fliaS 
fee  tJhu  «be  nmaber  ef  men  of  UtentafeanA  aitifti,  wMck  watirarf  liinicedin-the 
eu-liefl;  ages,  mena&d  pndigioafly  in  the  fiitfa  ce&tnr^r  before  ChtiA^  aari  cdH^ 
tinned  to  tncreafo  dnring  the  fifth,  and  in  the  foarth,  in  which  the  reign  of  Aki^ 
ander  ended.  We  may  henee  infer  that  the iiath  ceacniy  before  Chrifbwae  the 
aera  of  the  ilrft  and  perhaps  the  grcateft  vetohitiaa  that  hM  taken  place  in  the 
aaindsefnien^ 

Ic  w31  alfoihew  what  cities  have  pn^dnoed  the  greataft  avmber  of  men  of  ge^ 
nini,  and  the  branches  of  tttaratuM  that  ha^a  been  ctdtieated  with  mo^tfiicceft 
in  each  age. 

Tlus  table  may  ftrre  as  an  introdadion  tn  the  hifiory  of  the  arts  and  l^aacea 
of  theGreeki ;  1  am  indebted  for  it  to  the  friendihip  of  the  baron  ^  Sakitfe 
Croix,  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  L.ettre8.  His  cxtenflve  kerning  muH  Iteve  fib 
doabt'  of  the  accuracy  with  which  he  has  conduced  his  refearches ;  and  we  may 
judge  of  die  diflcnity  of  his  trndertftking  from  the  remarks  which  he  haa  conwiu^ 
nicated  tome,  and  which  I  here  fabjoui. 

«  In  conftrn6KDg  this  table,  I  have  ncgledfced  no  means  of  afcertaining  with 
■*  eaadnefs  the  coontry  and  profcifion  of  the  perfons  whofe  names  it  contains ; 
**  I  have  had  recoorfe  to  the  original  fources,  and  coniidere4  and  compared  diffe- 
*^  rent  teftimonies,  without  implicitly  foUowiag  either  Pliny,  with  refpe&  to  ar^ 
'* ,  tifts,  or  Diogenes  lAcrtius,  with  regard^o  philofophers. 

<*  I  have  determined  the  age  in  which  thefe  men  lived  by  exprels  anthorities; 
^  or,  when  1  have  wanted  thefe,  by  the  analogy  of  fads,  or  calculating  the  ge- 
'(  nerations;  and  rarely  have  my  conjedures  been  unfupported  by  proofs. 

•<  The  three  firft  ages  are  very  barren,  and  prefent  great  uncertainty.  I  have 
**  excluded  from  them  all  imaginary  and  fabulous  perfonages. 

**  I  have  given  the  name  of  each  great  man  in  the  age  in  which  he  flouriihed.' 
**  Thus  Socrates  is  placed  in  the  fifth  century  before  Chrift,  though  he  was  put 
<'  to  death  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth;  which  may  alfo  fliow  that  I  have  not 
<*  meant  to  place  a  great  difEwce  between  two  perfons,  though  I  have  given  their 
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^  names  la  differeDt  agti,  ti  may  be  clearly  feen  in  the  eiasiple  of  Hefiod  and 
*  Homer,  with  ttSpt€t  to  whofe  ugc  I  have  followed  the  Parian  Ouooicky  from 
**  which  I  have  never  departed  in  my  calcuktiont. 

<<  I  have  frequently  placed  a  whole  generation  between  the  mafter  and  the 
**  dlfciple.  Sometimes  alfo  I  have  given  the  name  of  the  latter  immediately  after 
**  that  of  the  former,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Chetfiphron,  and  Mettgcnes;  his  £oii»  be- 
*■  caufe  they  jointly  fnperintended  the  building  of  the  famous  temple  of  Ephefiu, 
••  &c.  &c.     *  '  . 

«*  To  exhibit  the  reigning  t»&c  in  each  age,  and  the  progrefr  of  every  Idence 
^  and  art,  I  have  fometimes  mentioned  peribns  who  were  not  of  equal  celebritj; 
«  but  the  union  of  all  thefe  names  was  neceflary.  Thus,  by  caiUi^  our  eyes 
**  over  the  fourth  century,  we  may  judge  of  the  paflion  which  the  Qreeks  ha^ 
**  conceived  for  philefophy,  when  we  obferve  fo  great  a  number  of  the  dlidples 
**  of  Socrates  or  Plato  in  immediate  fucceffioo. 

*<  When  a  fcience  or  art  has  appeared  to  me  negle^d  in  any  age,  I  have 
«  Ibught  out  even  the  moft  inconfiderabk  perfon  by  whom  it  has  been  cokivatcd. 

**  When  a  man  of  genius  is  mentioned  who  had  opened  to  himielf  a  new  track 
*«  in  any  art  or  fcicfice,  I  haTe  fpecified  it  by  a  diftind  name,  as  painting  in  one 
j«  colour,  the  middle  comedy,  &c.  which  had  for  their  inventors  Ckophantus, 
»•  SoUdes,  &c. ;  bnt  afrerwards  I  have  not  repeated  the  fpecific  diftinAion.  I 
«•  have  termed  Herophilus  Phyfician-anatomifi,  becaufe  he  firft  ferionfly  applied 
*■  himfelf  to  anatomy ;  and  i  have  fiyled  Philinus  an  Empirical  Phyiidan,  and 
^  Erafiftratus  a  Dogmatical  Phyfician ;  becaufe  the  former  gave  occafion  to  the 
^  empirical,  and  the  latter  to  the  dogmatical  fed,  Ac. 

'*'  I  have  always  given  the  art  or  fcience  in  which  each  great  man  was  moft 
r  eminent.  All  the  philofophers,  and  efpecially  thoie  of  the  fchool  of  Pytbago^ 
**  ras,  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  the  leaning  of  their  time.  I  have,  howcvec, 
•^  noticed  fiich  as  have  obtained  repuution  in  any  particular  fcience  or  art.  If 
•*  they  have  ezeeUed  in  feverai,  I  have  named  that  which  they  have  moie  c^ 
«  cially  cultivated.  With  refped  to  fuch  men  as  Thales,  Pythagoras  &c«  fuch  a 
f  diftindiott  appeared  to  me  uiekis;  only  to  name  theqi  was  fufficicnt." 
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THIRTEENTH,  TWELFTH;  AND 
ELEVENTH  CENTURIES 

BCrOIC  CHftlST. 

CfiiKON  ofTheflaly,  Aftronomer,  Phy- 

fician,  and  Mufician 
Palamedet  of  Argo«,  Poet,  Mufician, 

and  Ta^itian 
Thamyris  of  Thrace,  Mufician 
TireiisM,  Poet  and  Diviner 
Manto,  or   Daphne,    Divinereft  and 

Poeteis 
Corinntu,  difciple  of  Palamedes,  Poet 
Sifyphus  of  Coe,  Poet 
JDares  of  Phrygia,  Hiftorical  Poet 
Didys  of  CneSus,  Hiftorical  Poet 
Antomedes  of  Mycena,  Poet 
Demodocus  of  Corcyra,  his  difciple 
Phemonoe,  Divinereft  and  Poctei* 
Podalirius,  Phyiician 
Madhaon,  Phvlician 
'  Phcmius  of  Ithaca,  Mufician 
Oxylus  of  Elis,  Legiflator 
Dzdalus,  Sculptor,  Fainter,  and  At- 

chiteft 
Eudocns,  Kis  difciple,  Sculptor,  Painter, 

and  Aichited 
Nicomachus,  fon  of  Machaon,  Phyiician 
Gargafas,  his  brother,  Phyfician 
Orcroantius  of  Trcezen,  Poet 

TENTH  CENTURY  " 

BirORE  CBaiST. 

A«x>ALUs  of  Trouen,  Poet  and  Mufi- 
cian 

Thalcs  of  Cortyna,  in  Crete,  Legiila- 
tor.  Lyric  Poet,  and  Mufician 

Xenodamns  of  Cy  thera.  Poet  and  Mu- 
fician 

Onomacritut  of  Crete,  Legillator 

Meldander  of  Miletus,  Poet 

Prona|>ides  of  Athens,  Poet  and  Gram* 


Hefiodof  Afcra,  m  B(BOtia,DidadUcPoct 

NINTH  CENTURY 

SBFomc  enxisT. 

HoMEE  of  Chios,  Epic  Poet 
Phidon  of  Argos,  Leeiflator 
Eumelus  of  Corinth,  Hi0orical  Poet 
Axchinns  of  Miletus,  Poet 
Lycurgus  of  Sparta,  Legillator 
Qleophantus  of  Corinth,  Painter  in  one 

colour 
Charmedas  "l    , 

H^^emon  f  ^^*^ 

Eumarus  of  Athens  3 
Polymoeftcii  Poet  and  Mufician 


EIGHTH  CENTURY 

Ecroaa  cbeist. 

Ipbitus  of  Elis,  Legifiator 
CalUniis,  Elegiac  Poet 
Cimon  of  Cleonac,  Painter 
BuiarchuB  of  Lydia,  Painter  in  diffo« 

rent  colours 
Zaieucus  of  Locris,  Legifiator 
Amboclcs  of  Corinth,  iihip-builder 
Cinoethon  of  Sparta,  Poet 
Philolaus  of  Corinth,    Legifiator   of 

Thebes 
Archilochus  of  Paros,  Lyric  and  Sttirif 

Poet 
Ariftodcs  of  Cydonia,  Painter 
Xcnocritus  of  Locris,  Poet  and  Mufin 

cian 
Charondus  of  Catana,  Legifiator 
Pifander  of  Camirus,  Poet 
Pcriclitos  of  Leibos,  Mufician 
Eupalinus  of  Megara,  Archite<2 

SEVENTH  CENTURY 

EEroaS  CHRIST. 

Ttetjeus  of  Athens,  Poet  and  Miifi^ 

fician 
Alcman  of  Sardes,  Poet  and  Mufician 
Lefchcs  of  Leflk)*,  Epic  Poet 
Tcrpander  of  Leibos,  Poet  and  Mufidaft 
Clonas  of  Tegea,  Poet  and  Mufician 
Dibuudes  of  Corinth,  Sculptor  in  Plal« 

tice 
Cepion,  Mufician 
Stofichorus  the  Elder,  of  Himera,  Poet 

and  Mufician 
Helianax,  his  brother,  Legifiator 
Rhoecus  of  Samos,  Founder  and  Archi- 

te<a 
Arion  of  Methymna,  Poet  and  Mo* 

fician 
Theodorus  of  Samos,  Founder,  Arclii- 

teS,  and  Engraver 
Draco  of  Athens,  Legifiator 
Alc2Bus  of  My tUene,  Military  aad  S»* 

tiricalpoet 
Sappho  et  Mytilene,"} 
Erinna  of  Lefl>os,      LetoCic  Poeteilet 
Damophila,  J 

ibycns  of  Rhenium,  Lyric  Poet 
Epimenides  of  Crete,  Philofopher,  Di- 
viner, Poet  and  Mufician. 
Phocylides  of  Miletus,  GnomologicPoet 
Eucbyr  of  Corinth,  Statuary 

SIXTH  CENTURY 

BEFORE  CHRIST 

Cadmus  of  Miletat,Hiilorian  in  Prole 
Acufilaus  of  Argos,  Hifiorian 
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Thales  of  MOetiu,    Philofopher  and 

Legifhtor 
CUuciit  of  Chio«»  Woito  in  Iron 
Periander  of  Corinth,  ooc  of  the  feven 

fagcv,  Lcgiflator 
Bias  of  Pricne,  one  of  the  fbfidb  fages, 

Lcgiflator 
ChUo  of  Sparta,  one  of  the  leven  faget, 
Cleobolut  of  I j'ndiUy  one  of  the  feven 

fagf  t,  Lrgiflator 
Pittacus  of  M  vtilenc,  oae  of  the  feten 

iagrt,  Lcpiflator 
yiv&n  of  taconia,  one  of  the  leren 


6oion  of  Athens,  one  of  the  fevcn  &- 

ges,  Legiflator  and  Elegiac  Poet 
Oropidcs.his  brother,  Poet 
Mems  of  Chios,  Statuary 
Cberlias  of  Orcjiomcnos,  Poet 
Pififtratus,  TTrant  of  Athens,  Editor 

of  Homer 
.^op  of  Cotis,  in  Phrjgia,  Fabutift 
Mimnermns  of  Smyrna,  Elegiac  Pott 
Aodrodamas  of  Rhegium,   Legiilator 

of  the  Chalcidians,  m  Thrace 
Sacadas  of  Argos,   Skgiac  Poet  and 

Mofician 
>ficciades  of  Chios,  Statuary 
P<4y^ltts  of  Meflene,  HiAorian 
Antiftates,  Archited 
Ooomacrihis,  of  Athens,  Poet,  Waiter 

of  (fymn9 
CaNxfthres,    "J 
Antimachtdes,  >  ArchiteAs 
Porinus,  3 

Dsdalos  of  Stcyon,         ^ 
l>ipceRtis  of  Crete,    his  | 

ScylTrfCrete,  hfa  other  Jsutctria 

pupil,  1 

.Dontas  of  SparU,  -^ 

Perillns  of  Agri^ntum,  Founder 
Archemus  of  Chios,  Statiury 
LaAMoTHermione,  Btthyrambic  POet 

and  Mullcian 
Suffirion  of  Icaria,  In  Attica,  Bufibon 
Dolon,  his  cmmtryman,  Buffoon 
Simoaides  of  Ceos,  Poet  and  Gramma- 
rian 
Theegnis  of  Mecara,  Gnomologic  Poet 
Hipponax  of  Ephefiis,  Satiric  Poet 
^pimharus  of  Corinth,  Archice6fc  ^ 
Anaxtmander  of  Miletus,  niilofopher 
Xcncphanesof  Colophon,  Philolopher 

and  X^egifiator 
Anaxlmenes  of  Miletus,  Phtlofopher 
Matricetas  of  Methymna,  Afhtmomer 
Thcfnis  of  Athens,  Tragic  Poet 
CleoAratus  of  TeoedoB»  Aitronomer 
Bupalus  of  Chios,  "J 

Athcnw,  his  coontf^an,  vStatuaries 
ClcarchusofRhegiom,  j 


Thcocles. 

Dorydidas, 

Midon  of  Sparta, 

Tedsus, 

Angelion,  ^  SlAtvaties 

Menxchmus  of  Naopadhu, 

Soidas»his  countrymao, 

Ca  ton  of  ^gioa, 

Dameas  of  Crotona,  j 

Melanippidcs  of  Melos,   DichynBibic 

Poet 
Dcmocedes  of  Crotona,  Phyfician 
EugaoMMi  of  Cjrrcne,  Epic  Poet 
Memnon,  ArchitcA 
Phrynichus  of  Athens,  Tragic  Poet 
Bacchylidcs,   Lyric   and  Dithyrambic 

Poet 
^nacreoa  of  Teos,  Lytic  and  Exotic 

Poet 
Chflcrihis  of  Athens,  Triffic  Poet 
Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  PUlofoplicr 
Damophon  of  Meflibne,  "1 
Pythodorus  of  Thebes,   f^tatuazict 
Laphaes  of  Meflcne,       I 
Mnefiphtltts  of  Phrear*  m  Atdca,  Ora- 
tor 
Pythagoras  of  Samot,  Phflolb^kr  and 

Legiilator 
Antiochus  of  Syracole,  Hiftonaa 
Heraclitus  of  Ephefus,  Philo~ 
Parmcnides  of  EUa, 
Ariil^us  of  Crotooa, 

Mathematician 
Thcano  of  Crcto,  Lyric  Poetcfs  and 

Philofophreis 
Arignota  of  Samos,  female  Philofinher 
Damo,  daughter  of  Py  thagoraa»  Phiio- 

fophteft 
Cinoethns  of  Syracufe,  Editor  of  Homer 
Cleobulioa  of  Lindtts»  Poetefs 
Hellanicus  of  Lefbos,  *! 
DamaUcsofSfecum.    fHiftorimt 
Xenomfcdes  of  Chios,  r  *»•»»««» 
Xanthus  of  Lydia,      j 
Hippodicus  of  Chalcis,  Poet  and  Mull* 

cian 
MeiifliKof  Samoa,  Philo&pher 

FIFTH  GEKFURT 

BSrOftE  CBXIST. 

^sciiTLOs  of  Athens,  Tragic  Poet 
Agatharcus,  Scenic  Architea 
Pratinus  of  Phlms,  Traffic  Poet 
OceUiis  of  Lucania*  PhUofopher 
Aicnueon  of  Crotona,  HuloibpKer  and 

Phyiician 
HecatxQs  of  Miletus,      *! 
Theagenes  of  Rhegium,  >  Hifiorians 
Arifteas  of  Proconneftts,  j 
Hippafus  of  Metapontum^  Phiipfbphfir 
Corinns  of  Tmagra  Lyric  Poetds 
6 
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CitttasofiBeiiia,     n 

Calliteles,  higpaptl,   I 

Olaodas  of  JEginSf   y  Statnariet 

Hegiaa  of  Athene,      I 

Ageladet  of  Aigof,  J 

Timagons  of  (Suldt,  Painter 

Faaceims  of  Athens,  Painter 

PanTaiis  of  HalicanulTitt,  Epic  Poet 

Pindar  of  Thebes,  Lyric  Poet 

Myrtis  of  Anthedon,  Poeteft 

Eueeon  of  Saanos, 

I>e£ichiis  of  ProconaeAit, 

Endemvs  of  Paros.  >  Htftorians 

Democka  of  Phigaka, 

Melefasoraa  of  Chalcedon,^ 

Chiooidea  of  Athens,  Qonuc  Poet 

Harpalns  Afhonomer 

CEnipodes  of  Chios,  PhiloTophcr,  Aftro- 

nomer,  and  Mathematiaan 
Phcax  of  Afifrigentiim,  Architeft 
Pionyfius  of  Miletus,  Hiftonan 
Pherecydes  of  Lcros,  Hiftonan 
Stomiua,  *! 

SimoDi  his  countryman^  ^ 
Archias  of  Corinth,  Architeft 
Nephron  of  Syracuft,  Comic  Poel 
LeQcippttsofAbdcra,Philofopher,Aftro<i 

iiomer,  and  Naturalift 
Diogenes  of  ApoUonia,    Hiilofopher, 

Orator,  and  Natondift 
Scylaz  of  Caryanda,  Navigator,  and 

Geographer 
Maodrocks  of  Samos,  Architeft 
Zeno  of  Slea,  Philofbpher 
Deznocritus  of  Abdera,  Phikfopher 
LaiBipVos  of  £rythrxa,Poet  and  Mufi- 

dan 
Xanthus,  Lyric  Poet 
Bion  of  Abdera,  Mathematician 
JDionyfius  of  Rhegium,  Statuary 
Glancusof  MefTcne,  Statuary 
Sophocks  of  Athens,  Tra^c  Poet 
Corax  of  Syracufe,  Rhetotickn 
Tiiiaa  of  Sicily,  his  difcipk 
SteGmbrottts  of  TM>9>  Pfiftorian 
Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Phiiolbpher  and 

RJietorkian 
M^trodorus  of  Chios,. Phikfopher  and 

Hiilorian 
Xenarchus  of  Syracufe,  Comic  Poet 
Hippiaa  of  £ka,  Phtiofopher 
Armomedcs  of  Thebes,  Statuary 
Socrates,  his  countryman,  Statuary 
Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  Architea  and 

politician 

TekfiUa  of  Argos,  Pocteik 
TOO  of  Agrigentum,  Phyiician 


Comic  Poeta 


fp 


PraxiUa  of  Sicyon,  Dtdtyrambk  Poctefr 
Euriphon  of  Cnidus,  Phyfician 
Herodotus  of  Halicaroaifas,  Hiftorian 
Ekdas  of  Arjg;os,  Statuary 
Herodicus  ofSelybria,  Phyfkian 
Prodiciis  of  Cos,  ^ 

Gorgiasof  LeoBtium,        f  Rhetoricl- 
Polusef  Agrigentum,        >     ans  or 
Alcidamus  of  Elea,  I    Sophilbt 

TheodorusofBysanthutt,  J 
Hippocrates  of  Coa,  *| 
TheOatus,  his  fon,  I 

Polybiua,liisroB-inohw,  f 
Dexipjpus  of  Cos,  hb    >ObfenriBg 

difcipk,  I  VhjQi ' 

Apottenin%  hla  other    I 

diictple,  ^ 

Euripides  of  Athena,  Tra^k  Poet 
Agathon  of  Athens,  Tragic  Poet 
Magnes, 
Cratea, 

Eupolis,  a 

Cratimia,         J 
Stefichorus  the  younger,   of  Himen^ 

Ele^pac  Poet 
Amenftes,  his  brodier,  Msthematidan 
Phr^s  of  Mytikne,  Mofician 
Pericles  of  AUiens,  Orator 
Afpa&a  of  Miktns,  Poeteft  and  Sophilt 
Phidias  of  Athens,  Sutuary 
Myus,  Engraver 
Coretbua, 
Meneficles, 
Xenocles  e^  Athens 
Mttageaesof  Xypeta,  ^ArchiteAa 
Callicrates, 
I&icus,  . 
CarpioR, 

Artemon  of  ClaiBomenss,  Mechanic 
Mymiccidcs,  Sculptor  in  Jvory 
Anaxagoras  of  Clazoment^,  Plulofopher 
Alcamenes  of  Athens,  Statuary,  of  the 

fchool  of  Phidias 
Agoracritus  of  Paroa,  Statnary,  of  the 

fchool  of  Phidias 
Critias-Nefious,  or  the  Iflander,  Sutu« 

ary 
Damon  of  Athens,  Mufician 
Acragas,  Ennaver 
Archelaos  of  Miletus,  Philofopher 
Ion  of  Chios,  Tragic  Poet  and  Hilfeorian 
Cratylus,  dfrcipk  of  Heraciitus^  Philo- 
fopher 
Hermoeens,^cipkof  Parmenidea,  I^* 

lofopher 
Antiphon  of  Athens,  7  j-, .   .  ^ 

ThrafymacbusofChakcdon,  J.^^*^ 
Polycratcs  of  Athens,  3  "^'"^ 

Arifto]»hancs  of  Athens,  Poet  of  the 

Ancient  Comedy 
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Pryniciiiy 

Stratift, 

Phcrecrfttcty 

Plato, 

TcIecIidMj 

Theopompos, 

Andocides  of  Athens,  Orator 

Thiic^didescf  Alimns,  in  Attica,  Hif* 

torian 
Phienus  of  Athens,  Aftronomer 
Lyiias  of  Athens,  Orator  ^ 

Meton  of  Athens,  AibonODier 
Eudlemon  of  Athens,  Aihrooomer 
Theodoras  of  Cjfiene,  Mathematician 
Hippocrates  of  Chios,  Mathematician 
Antmuchus  of  Colophon,  Epic  Poet 
Theophilns  of  Bpidaurus,  Comic  Poet 
Hegemofi  of  Thafos,  Tragic  Poet  and 

Parodift 
Chcerilus  of  Samos,  Poet  and  Hiftorian 
PolYcletus  of  Argos,  Statuary  and  Ar- 

chitea 
Phradmon  of  Argos, 
Gorgias, 
Callon  of  £Us, 
Myron  of  Elentbexv,      ■ 
PercUius,  \ 

P^thagorasof  Rjheginm,^ 
Tnnocreon  of  Rhodes,  Comic  and  Sati- 
ric Poet 
Theophrafhis  of  Pieria,  Mufician 
Micodorns  of  Mantinea,  Legiflator 
Dtagorasof  Mcios,  Philofopher 
£venus  of  Paros,  Elegiac  Poet 
5imonides  of  Melos,  Poet  and  Gram- 
marian 
Diodes  of  Syracnfe,  Legiflator 
Epicharmns  of  Cos,  Comic  Poet 
Cratippus,  Hiilorian 
Polygnotus  of  Thafos,  Painter 
CUtodemvs,  Hiilorian 
Socrates  of  Athens,  Philofopher 
Alexis  of  Sicyon, 
^  AfoDodorus  of  Argos,^ 
Ariftides, 


I 


Statnaries 


Statuaries  of 

>  the  fchool  of 

Polycietus 


Phrynon^ 
Dinon, 
Athcnodorus  of 

Clitor, 
Bamias  of  Clitor, 
Micon  of  Athens  "^ 

Demophilus  of  Himera,  !.««:«*«-. 
Nefeas  of  Thafos,        -   hPa^ters 
poreafus  of  Sicily,         J 
Lyaus,  fon  of  Myron,  Statuary 
Antiplnnes  of  Argos,  Statuary 
Aglaophon  of  Thafos,     *} 
CephifodoruS)  f 

fhryllus,  f  Painters 

venor  of  Ephefus^         J 


Statuariei 


Panfon,  his  countryman,  7  s'x^.^   -• 
Dionvfius  of  Colophon,    j'*W« 
Cantharus  of  Sicyon,  Sutnary 
Cleon,  his  countryman.  Statuary 
Nicanor  of  Patoi,  '^ 

Arceiilaus,  his  countryman,  f  Encauflic 
LyQppusof^gina,  C  Painten 

Bryetes  of  Sicyon,  J 

Choeriphon  of  SpheCtus,  Tragic  Poet 
Theramcnes  of  Athens,  Orator 
Carcinus  of  Athens,  Tragic  Poet 
Theaetetusi  Aftronomer  and  Mathema* 

tician 
Teleflas  of  SeUaus,  Dithyramhic  Poet. 

FOURTH  CENTURY 
BKPoaE  ceaisT. 

Pbxlolaus  of-  Crotona,    Philofopher 

and  Ailronomer 
Eurytus  of  Meupontum,  Philofopher 
Cliniaspf  Taremum,  Philofo|»her 
Hiftixtts  of  Colophon,  Mufician 
Naucydes  of  Aj:^,       -^ 
Dinom^nes, 
Patroclus  of  Crotona, 
Tclephanet  of  Phocxa, .  I 
Canachus  of  Sicyon,        \ 
Ariftocles,  his  brother,-    -^ 
ApoUodorms  of  Athena,  Painter 
Critias  of  Athens,  Poet  and  Orator 
Cheriiphron  of  Cnoffus,  Arcliitcd 
Metagenes,  his  fon,  Architeift 
Timxus  of  Locris,  Philofopher 
Xeuzis  of  Heradea, 
Parrliafnis  of  Ephefus, 
Timanthesvf  Cythuos, 
Androcydes  of  Cyzicus, 
Euxenidos  of  Sicyon, 
Euporapus,  hiscountryman,- 
Diogenes  of  A^cns,  Tragic  Poet 
Nicoftratus,  fon  of  Ariftophancs,  A£tot 

and  Comic  Poet 
Callipides, 
Mcuifcus, 
Theodoras, 
Polus, 

Sotades  of  Athens,  Poet  of  the  Middle 
,    Comedy 

^fchines  of  Athens,  1 
Antiilhenes  of  Athens,  j 
Aridippus  of  Cyrene,  I 
Cebes  of  Athens,  I  Philofophers 

Crito  of  Athens,  >  ofthefchooi 


1 


Painters 


let 


Tragic  Adors 


Euclid  of  Megara, 
Menedemus  of  Eretria, 
Phxdon  of  Elis, 
Simmias  of  Thebes,     ^ 
Arillophott,  Painter 


of  Socrates 
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Timotheus  of  Miletua,  Dith3rmnbic 

Poet  and  Muiician 
£cphanti]9  of  Crotona,  Philofopher 
Hippo  of  Rhegium,  Philofopher 
Leooamat  of  Thafos,  Mathematician 
Archytat  of  Tarentom,   Philofopher, 

'  Mechanic  and  Mnfician 
Neoclitus,  Mathematician 
£checrates  of  Locris,  Philofopher 
Dic^nes  of  Sicyon,  Hiftorian 
Phiiiftus  of  Syracufe,  Orator  and  Hif- 

tc»iao 
Philoxenus  of  Cythcrea,  Lyric,  Dithy- 

rambic,  and  Traeic  Poet 
Polycides,  Zoographer  and  Mnfician 
Xenagoras  of  Syracufe,  Ship-builder 
Antigcnida«  of  Thebes,  Muiician 
Anazandrides  of  Camirus,  Tragic  and 

Comic  Poet 
Arete,  daughter  of  Ariftippus,  Philo- 

fophrcfs 
Eibultts  of  Athens,  Comic  Poet 
Scopas,         "J 

Leochares,   J 

Gtefiua  of  Gnidns,  Phyiician  and  Hifio- 

rian 
Phytens,  Architeft 
Satyrus,  Archked 
Tinidius  of  Chakts,  Hynmogrtphic 

Poet 
Anaximiander  of  Miletna,  Hiftorian 
Paufias  of  Sicyon,  Painter 
Theodonis  the  Atheift,  Philofcmher 
Archippus  of  Tarentum,  Philosopher 
Pamphilus  of  Macedonia,  Painter  - 
Dionyfins  of  Thebes,  Poet  and  Mufi- 

cian 
Lyiis,  Philofopher  and  Poet 
Euphranor  of  Corinth,  Painter  and  Su* 

tnarr 
Xenopnon  of  Athens,  Philofopher  and 

Hiftorian 
Cydias  of  Cythnos^  ^ 
Nicomachus,  >  Painter* 

Calades,    -  .  3 

I^gefiaa  Pifithaoatus,  Philofopher 
Philillion  of  Locris,  Phyiician 
Leon,  Mathematician 
EchioR,  Painter  and-Statvary 
Therimachus,  Painter  and  Statuary 
Anntccris,  Philofopher    - 
Plato  qf  Athens,  Philofopher 
Eodozusof  Gnidus,  Philofopher,  Aftro- 

nomer  and  Mathematician 
Dion  of  Syr^^uie,  Philofopher. 
Ifocrates  of  Athens,   Rhetorician  and 

Philofopher 
Philip  of   Medma,    Ailroaomer  ^nd 

.Geoznetricita 


Amiclas  of  Heradeai        -^ 
McnoBzmus,  I 

Dinoftratus,  his  brother,    f  Mathema* 
Theudtus  of  Magnefia,     |    ticiana 
Athenaus  of  Cyzicus,       \ 
Hermotimus  of  CobphoB,*^ 
Ariftoiaos,        ^ 

Mechopanes,    t  Painters,  pupils  of 
Antidotus,        f  Paulias 
Callicea,  J 

Helicon  of  Cyzicus,  Aftrooomer 
Polycles  of  Atheoi,  "J 

^^^^.^      /  statuaries  of  th. 

Anftogiton,  j 

Hermias  of  Methymna,^ 

Eabulides  of  Miletus,    >  {liftoriana 

Athanis  ofSyracufe,       3 

Timoleon  of  Corinth,  Legiflator 

Cephalus  of  Corinth,  Junfcoofok 

TheodeaesofPhaielis.Rhe*'^ 
toridan  and  Tragic  Poet, 

Theopompus  of  Cluos,  Hif- 
torian, 

Naucrates,  Rhetoridan, 

Ephorus  of  Cuma,  Hifto- 
rian, All  of  the 

Cephifodorus,  Rhetorician,    *  fchool  of 

Afclepias  of  Trogilus,   in     Ifocrstea 
Sicily,  Tra^  Poet, 

Aftydamas  otAthens,  Tra- 
.  gic  Poet, 

iacritus  of  Athens,  Orator, 

Androtion,     Orator     and 
Writer  on  Hufbandry,    J 

Zoilus  of  Amphipolis,  SLhctiiridan,Cti« 
tic  and  Grammarian 

Polidus  of  Theflaly,  Mechanic 

EnphantusofOlynthuB,  f 

DionyfiodonisoffieBotia^v  Hiftoriaos 

Anazis,  his  countryman«3 

Phaleasof  Chalcedon,  Politician 

Chares  of  Paros,  7  Writers  on 

Apollodorus  of  L«nnos,y  Hulbandry 

Praxiteles  of  Athens,  Statuary, 

Lycurgus  of  Athens,  Orator 

Ifzus  of  Chalds,  Orator 

Speulippus  of  Athens, 

Philip  of  Opus,  Ailronomer, 

HeftijBus  of^Perinthus, 

Eraftus  of  Scepfis,  Philofo- 

Coriiinis,  his  countrytnan,         phers 

Timolaus  of  Cyzicus,  V  of  the 

EilaBOKofLampfitcus,  Ichoolof 

Pithon  of  Oeneon,  Piato» 

Heraclides,  his  conntxyman, 

Hippotalus  of  Athens, 

Caltppps  of  Athena, 

Lafthenia  of  Mantinea,  Female  Philo- 
fopher 

4 
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Axiothca  of  Phlius,  Fcliiak  Phtlofopher 

CalUftrattti  «f  Athens,  Ontor 

Mcnecntek  tif  Smctfe,  PhyficUn 

Critobiilw,  Phyudaa  wid  SvrgcMi 

Kicomachu8,    ^ 

Afckpiodonf^  LLaA  Painten  «f  the 

TheomneftiM,  |  fchottl  of  Skrofi 

Me]utliMt»    J 

Telcphanes  of  Megan,  MoficMO      ^ 

Sjeimefis  of  Cyprus,  Pfayiioiogical  Phy* 

fician 
Demofthenes  of  Acheas*'^ 
H7peri<les  of  ColyttU8»/ 

in  Attica,  ^Oraton 

iBfchines  of  Athens,       I 
Dimrchiis  of  Corindi,    J 
Atttoljcus  of  Pilane,  Ailroflomer 
PranMni  of  Cos,  Phprficiaa 
Xeoophilus  of  Chalcis»  m-% 

Thraoe,  iLaft  Fhilo- 

Xchecrates  of  Phlhis,  I  fophers  of 
PhantonjhiscoiMtrytiiaal  >  the  firbool 
Dioclesof  PhliM,  I    of   Pytha- 

Polymneftes,  his  eona^  I   gacaa 

ttTman,  -J 

Pytheas  of  Athens,  Ointor 
Dinon,  Hiilorian 

Xenocrat^  of  Chalcedon,  Philofopher 
.£neas,  Tadiciaa 
Ariftotk  of  Sunn,  Philofopher 
Anazimenes  of  Laospfacns,  Rhetorician 

and  Hiftok-ian 
Diogenes  of  Sinope,  Philofopher 
Herephilas  of  Chalcedoo,   Phyfidaa* 

anatomift 
Neophron  of  Sicjon,  Tngic  Poec 
TilBOthaU  of  Thebes,  Mnfidan 
Apelles  of  Cos, 
AriilidesofThebea, 
Protogenes  of  Caunus, 
Antip£il«s  of  I4aucratis,  >*Pa]iiten 
Kicias  of  Atheas» 
Nicophanes, 
Alcimachiks, 
PhiHoos  oi  Cos,  Enpirical  Phyiician 
I>eniophi]us,  foo  of  Ephoros,  Hiilorian 
Calippus  of  Cyaicos,  Aftrotiaincr 
Phocion  of  Athens,  Philof.  and  Ontor 
Monimus  of  Syncufe,  Phalolbpher 
MariVas  of  Pclla,  Hiftorian 
Callidhenes  of  Olysdms,  PhHolfapher 

and  Hiftorian 
Ariftoienus  of  Tarcntom,  Philofopher^ 

Hiftorian  and  Muikian 
Oneficritus  of  .Agina,  Phiiofophv  and 

HiiMtn 
Alexis  of  Hiurium^  CGoic  Poet 
Phanias  of  Erefos,     ^ 
Hyriades,  I  Natnnl  Philo- 

Antiphanesof  Deks,  |  ibpbers 
Ipigcnes,  J 


Mnfii 


Crates  of  Thebes,  Plulorailier 

Hipparchia,  female  Plulo&pher 

Metnocles,  Philofopher 

£>iognetvs>1 

Bcetott,       ^GeagraplucSimrcyora 

Nicohiiliis,J 

Choereas  of  Athens,  Mecliailic  alid 
Writer  on  HulhaBdry 

Diadu%  MeiehaDtc 

Ergotcles,  Xngnvcr 

Thrafias  of  Manthiea 

Antiphanes  of  Rhodes,  Comic  Pod 

Dinocntes,  Archite6^ 

Zeno  of  Citium,  Philoknhflr 

Chryfippna  of  Gnidas^  Phyficxaii 

Lyinptts  of  Sicyon,    * 

Lyiiftratiis  of  Sicyon, 

SiJiads  of  Olyncfaus, 

Euphronides,  >Stafeiiafk9 

SoOntus  of  Chios, 

Ion, 

Silaaion  of  Athens, 

Endemos  of  Rhodes,  Afirbhomer,  Hif- 
torian, Geometrician)  and  MatarsI 
I'hxiofopher 

Crantor  of  Soli,  Philofopher 

Nearchos  of  Crete,  Ocognphcr  aad 
Navigator 

Iphippus  of  Olynthns,  Hiftorian 

Alexias,  Phyfidan 

Androfthraes  of  tliafos,  Oeogiaphcr 
and  Tnveller 

Clitarchns,  Ton  af  Ditton,  Hiftorian 

Callias  of  Athens,  Mttailutvift 

TheophraftttS  of  JCrefes,  PfaSolbpher 

Timzus  of  Taurominhisb,  Hiftorisn 

P^^^i^  "Ipow.  rf  the 
f  luiemon  ot  soh,         >  *t^,^  r»««.^- 

ADoUodonit  of  Oehu  J  **"'  '^"^^ 

MeDcdenuu  of  Eretrb,  Philofbplter 

Sr'd^t^'lsuauH..t^. 


•.Pi; 

} 


'Y 


Ariilobultts,  Hiftorian 
Heraclides  of  Pontus,  Phlblbphfer,  Hif- 
torian, and  Politttian 
Diyllus  of  Athens,  Itiftorlan 
PamphikM  of  Amphipolil,  GraAaaaritB 

and  Writer  on  Huibaadry 
Hecatxus  of  Abdera,  Hiftorian 
Democbares  of  Athens,  Orator  and  HiP 

torian 
Stilpo  of  Meg^n,  Philofbpher 
Pytheas  of  AiUrieilles,  AftnxMMMr 
Epicurosof  Athens,  Philofopher 
Jdetrodonts  of  Lani|4hi«s,  his  difdple 
Leontium,    Courun    attd    Pbiws' 

phrefs 
Ptolemy  fon  of  Lagns,  Hiftotiift 
CalUas  of  ftynsale,  Hiftorian 
HcrmeiUoas  tf  Colophon}  Rkgias  M 
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KIegafiheiies,Trtveller  and  Geographer 
Kvimcnes'of  C^u^ia,  Hiftorian 
£>anetniis  of  Phalerum,   FhOofopher 

and  Orator 
Patroclos,  NaTigator  and  Geographer 
X^eon  of  Byzantium,  HKUrian 
I>icxarchu8  of  MefTena,  Philofepher, 

Hiftorian,  and  Geographer 
Simmias  of  Rhodes,  Enigmatic  Poet 

and  Graaunartan 
Rhlnthon  of  Syncufe,  Tragic  Poet 
Daimachas,  Traveller  and  Ta^tcian 
£piniachii8  of  Athens,  Architedt  and 

Mechanic 
Philo,  Archited 
Diphllus  of  Sinope,  Comic  Poet 
ApoUooidet,  Engraver 
Cronius,  Engraver 
Euhemerus  of   MefTena,   Phnofophn* 

and  Mythologift' 


Dxognetus  of  RhodcB,  Architeft  and 
Mechanic 

Chares  of  Lindus,  Founder 

Callias  of  Arades,  Archited  and  Me- 
chanic 

Phiktas  of  Cos,  Critic  and  Grammarian 

Polcaon  of  Athens,  Philofopher 

Strato  of  I^ampfacns,  Philofopher 

Arcefilaus  of  .Aolia,  Philofopher 

£i|thyc]udet»  -^ 

Euchycrates,    I     • 

Lahippusy        f  Sutuaries  of  the  fchool 

Timarchtts,     ^  ofLyfippus 

Cephifidotos,  \ 

Pyrbmachtti,  -^ 

Erafiftratns  of  Cos,  Dogmatic  Phyiician 

Timocharis,  Aftrooomer 

Zenodotus,  Poet,  Grammarian,  and 
Editor  of  Homer 

Eiictid,  MadwmatidaB. 


N.  B.  Four  years  have  been  added  to  this  century,  which  ends  at  the  arcbom 
flup  of  Hegemachus  cxdufivcly,  that  the  names  of  ftveral  men  of  literature  and 
artUls  might  not  be  omitted. 
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CoNTAZKiNG  the  Names  of  Illuftrious  Men,  anraoged  in  Alpha* 
betical  Order. 


IN  the  preceding  Table,  the  names  of  authors  or  artifts  are  given  in  chranolo* 
gical  order;  in  the  following  they  are  arranged  alphabetically,  with  figures  de^ 
noting  the  centuries  before  the  Chriftian  xra  in  which  they  floaiiihed. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  two  tables  is  fufficiendy  obvious.  When  we  fee,  for  example, 
iy  the  fide  of  the  name  of  Solon  the  figure  6,  we  may  refer  to  the  preceding  Table, 
and  paifiog  the  eye  over  the  lift  of  illuftriuus  men  who  lived  in  the  fiith  century 
before  Chrifi,  we  (hall  find  tSolon  one  of  the  fiift  in  that  hft,  and  confieqnenUy 
conclude  that  he  mnft  haveflourifiied  towards  the  year  590  before  Chrift. 

The  afteriflc  which  is  placed  by  the  fide  of  a  few  names,  fignifies  the  »hi'Ttfif^j 
twelfth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  before  ChrilL 


Mai 


isndVr«feiBoiM. 


Cents.  I 
bef.C. 


AciAOAS,  Engraver 
Acron,  Phyfician 
Acufilaus,  Hiflorian 
Ancas,  Ta  Aician 
^fchines,  Philofopher 
JKfchylus,  Poet 
JBIbp,  Fabulift 
Agatharchus,  Architcd 
Agatho,  Poet 
Agelades,  Statuary 
Aglaophon,  Painter 
Agoracritus,  Statusry 
Akaraenes,  Statuary 
Alc«us,  Poet 
Alcidaroas,  Rhetorician 
'  Aldmachus,  Painter 
Alcmxon,  Philofopher 
Alcman,  Poet 
Alexias,  Phyfician 
Alexis,  Poet 
Alexis,  Statuary 
Ameriftus,  Mathematician 
Amiooclcs,  Ship-builder 
Ansyclas,  Mathematician 
Anacreon,  Poet 
Anaxagcras,  Philofopher 
Anazagoras,  Sutuary 


Wsmea  and  Profeffions* 

<  y  J 

Anazandrides,  Poet 
Anaximander,  Hiftorian 
Anaximander,  Philofopher 
Anaximenes,  Philofopher 
Anaximenes,  Rhetorician 
Anaxis,  Hiftorian 
Andocidei,  Orator 
Androcydes,  Painter 
Androdamas,  Legiflator 
Andrcfthenet,  l^raveller 
Androtion,  Orator 
Angelion,  Statuary 
Anniceris,  Philofopher 
Antidotus,  Painter 
Antigenides,  Mufician 
Antimachides,  Archited 
Antimachus,  Poet 
Antiochus,  Hiftorian 
Antiphanes,  Natural  Phibfopher 
Antiphanes,  Poet 
Antiphanes  Statuary 
Antiphilus,  Painter 
Antiphon,  Rhetoriciatt 
Antiftates,  Archited 
Antifthcncs,  Philofopher 
Apelles,  Painter 

ApoHodorus,  Write^  00  Httflnndry 
ApoUodonit,  Painter 


Ceati, 
bef.C. 
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Apollodonis,  F9et 
Apollonides,  Engraver 
ApoUonius,  Ph^cian 
Arceiilaus,  Painter 
Arcefilaus,  Philofopher  • 

Archelaus,  Philofophcr 
Archcmitf,  Statuary    «   • 
Archtas*  Archued 
Archilochus,  Poet    - 
Archippus»  Philofopher 
Archytaa,  Philofopher 
Ar^uius,  Poet 
Ardaliu,  Poet        « 
Arete,  Female  Philofopher 
Arignotta,  Female  Philofopher 
Arion,  Poet 
Ariftjeus,  Philofopher 
Arifteas,  Uiftorian 
AriAicks,  Painter 
Arididcs,  Statuary 
Aiii^ippusy  Philofopher  • 

Ariftobulus,  Hiftoriao 
Ariftocles  Painter  • 

Ariftocles,  Statuary 
Ariftogiton,  Statuary 
Ariftouus,  Painter 
Ariftome4c8,  Statuary 
Axiftophanes,  Poet 
ArillophoQ,  Painter 
Ariftotle,  Philofopher 
Ariftozeniu,  Philofopher 
*  Artcmon*  Mechanic 
Afdepias  Poet 
Afclepiodorus,  Painter 
Afopodorus,  Statuary 
Afpafia,  Poetefs 
Altydamasy  Poet 
Athanis,  Hidorian 
Athenaeus,  Mathematician 
Atheni^  Statuary 
AdienodoruR,  Statuary 
AutolicuA,  Aflronomer 
Automedes   Poet 
Aziothca,  Female  Philofopher 

B 
Bacchylides,  Poet 
Bias,  one  of  the  feren  fages,  Poet 
Bion,  Mathematician 
Baton,  Surveyor 
Brietes,  Painter 
Bryaxis,  statuary   ^ 
Bularchus,  Painter 
Bupalus,  Statuary 

C 
Cadmus,  Hidonan 
Caladcs,  Painter 
Calii..?,  Architea     '    - 
Callias,  Hiitorian 
Callia>,  Metallurgift 


Cent9. 
bef.C. 


4 
4 
5 
5 
4 
5 

-      i 

8 

4 
4 

9 

•    zo 


7 
6 

-  S 

4 

-  5 

4 
•  4 
8 
4 
4 
4 
5 

-  5 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 

-  5 
5 

•     4 

4 

.    4 

-  6 
5 
4 


'  Cents  k 

Names  and  Profeffimif  •'  bet.  Ca 

V , •      . 

Callices,  Painter  '> 

Callicrates»  ArchiteA  ^ 

Callinus,  Poet 

Caliipides,  AAor  • 

Callippus,  Aibonomer 

Callippns,  Philofopher 

Calliftiienes,  Philofopher 

Callidratus,  Orator 

Calliteies,  Statuary 

Gallon,  Sutuary 

Gallon,  Statuary 

Callaefchros,  Archited 

Ganachus,  Statuary 

Ganthanis,  Statuary 

Carcinus.  Poet . 

Carpion,  Archite^ 

Gebes,  Philofopher 

Gephalus,  Jurilconfult 

Gcphifodorus,  Painter 

Gcphifodorus,  Rhetorician 

Oephifodotus,  Statuary 

Ge^ion,  Muiician 

Gfaionides,  Poet 

Ghares,  Writer  on  Huibandry 

Ghares,  Founder 

Ghannadas,  Painter 

Gharondas,  Legiflator 

Gherfias,  Poet 

Gherfiphron,  Archite^ 

Ghilo,  one  of  the  feven  fages 

Ghionides,  Poet 

Ghiron,  Aftronomer 

Ghoereas,  Mechanic  <     • 

Ghoerilus,  Poet    * 

Ghcerilns,  Poet 

Ghoeriphon,  Poet 

Ghryfippus,  Phyfician,^ 

Gimon,  Painter 

Ginoethus,  Editor  of  Homer 

Ginoethon,  Poet 

Glearchns,  Statuary 

Gleobulus,  one  of  the  feren  iagesi 

Legiflator        •  •  6 

Glcobulina,  Poetefs  .  6 

Gieon,  Statuary  •  •        ^ 

Gleophanttts,  Painter  -  p 

Glcoilratus,  Ailronomer  ,         -  6 

Glinias,  Philofopher        •  *        4 

Glit.'.rchus,  Hiftorian  -  4 

Glitodemus,  Hiflorian  -  5 

Glonas,  Poet        -  •        ^        y 

Goraz,  Rhetorician        •  •         5 

Gorinna.  Poetefs  •>  5 

Gorinnus,  Poet  -  • 

Gor  feus,  Philofopher        •  -4 

Goioebus,  Archite<%  •  5 

Grantor,  Philofopher        •  *      4 

Grates,  Philofopner  «  4 

dates.  Poet  «  $ 

Cc 


4 
5 
8 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
6 

i 

4 
5 
5 
S 

4 
4 

4 

4 
7 
5 

4 
4 


6 

4 
6 

5 

• 

4 
6 
5 
5 
4 
8 
« 
8 
6 
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1 ^ ^^                  w*^^ 

Geati: 
Names  and  Profeffions.                        liet.G. 

Cratinos,  Poet  ^        -            -            5 

Bionyfiodorua,  Hiftorias        -            4 

Cratipput,  Hiftorian            -               5 

Diphaua,Poet          -                    -4 

Cratylus,  Philofopher                -        5 
Critias  Nefiotes,  Sutuary        -           5 

Dipotnus,  Sutuary        -                -     6 

Biyllvs,  Hiftorian                -                4 

Critias,Poet        -            -            -      4 

Dolon,  BuficMn       -                   •       ^ 

Critobtdus,  EhyGdaH               «           4 

Donus,  Statuary               •                  6 

Crito,  Phllofopher        •             -        4 

DorycUdasy  Statuary                -           6 

CroDius,  £nmver               •               4 
Cteiias,  Phyuclan        «»               -        4 

Draco,  Legiflator            •             "      f 

Dropider,  Poet        -               -           i 

Cydias,  Painter        •             «            4 

E 

D 

Echecrates,  Philofopher            -          4 

iDaimachm,  Traveller         •               4 

Echion,  Painter                    -                ^ 

I>amafte9,  Hiftorian.       -            -       6 

Ecphaotus,  Philofopher            -          4 

Dameai,  Statuary        •            ^            6 

Eladas,  Statuary            -                -     5 

Damias,  Sutaary            -              •     5 
Bamo,  Female  Philofopher        •        4 

Empedocks,  PhUoIbpher        -             j 

Ephorus,  Hiftorian        -             -  '     4 

iOamon,  Mufician            -             -     5 

Epicharmut)  Poet        -                 -     5 

Bamophila,  Poeteft      •            *          y 

Epicurus,  Philofopher            -              4 

Damophon^  Statuary    ,    -           -      6 

Kpidcmus,  Aftronomer               ^        4 

Daphne  or  Mtnto,  DiViDerel^             * 

Epigenes,  Nattital  Philofopher    .         4 

Bares,  Poet            i                   -         • 

Epimachus,  Architeft            *              4 

Bitdalus,  Sculptor             «*                 * 

Baedalus,  Statuaij        «               -6 

Erailftratus,  Phyikian            -             4 

Beiwchns,  Hiftonan            -                 5 

Eraftur,  Philofopher        •            .4 

3>emetrn28,  Philofopher            -           4 

Ergoteles,  Engravei  -  -  4 
Ennna,  Poeteft           •               -       7 

Bemocedes,  Phyfioan        -           -    6 

Beibochares,  Orator  .             -           4 

Bvenor,  Painter        -             i           5 

Bcmocle*,  Hlftorian        -    '        -       5 

Evenus,Peet       -                      -        5 

J>cmocritu8,  Philofopher           -         5 

Btmodocus,  Poet           -           -        * 

£obuhis,Poet            -                 -        4 

Bcmophilus,  Hiftorian           -            4 

EubiiTtdes,  Hiftorian              -  ~          4 

*   BemoiUieMs,  Orator               -          4 

Buchir,  Statuary        -      .              -     7 

Euclid,  Mathematician            -           4 

Bionyitus,  Hiftorian            -               5 

EttcUd,  PhUofopher        .            -        4 

B>ony{]U3,  Winter               -                5 

Eu^mon»  Afttonomer           •           5 

Bionyfius,  Poet            -               *       4 

Eudemus,  Hiftorian            -            •    5 

3>ioDyiius,  Sutuary             -               s 

Eudochus,  Sculptor  -  * 
Eudozus,  Philofopher                -          4 , 

Bexippus,  Phyfidan        -            -       5 

Biadus,  Mechanic        -            •          4 

Eugamon,  Poet            -                -       4 

Biagoras,J>hilofopher            -             5 

Eugeon,  Hiftorian            -            -5 

Bibutadet,  Sculptor        -            *        7 
'Bicaearchus,  Phhofopher        -            4 

Enmelus,  Poet        -            -         -      ^ 

Biayg,  Poet                -                  -       • 

Eumencs,  Hiftorian                -             4 

Binarchus,  Orator        -               *       4 

Euoeou,  Philofopher        •            •       4 

Binias,  Painter        -                "9 

Eupalinus,  Architeft            -                8 

••  Binocrates,  Architea            -              4 

Euphantus^  fliftorian                -           4 

Binomcnes,  Statuary                 •         4 

Euphranor,  Painter        •            -4 

Binon,  Hiftorian        -                   *     4 

Euphronides,  Statuary            -             4 

Binon,  Statuary,               -                  5 

EupolisjPoet                -                -       5 

Eupompus,  Painter,             ->                4 

Biocles,  liCffiflator        -             -        5 
Biocles,  Phliofopher            -               4 

Euripides,  Poet         -                -          5 

Biogcncs,  Hiftorian        •            -       4 

Eurytus,  Philofopher  -  4 
^uthycratcs,  Statuary              -            4 

Biog^cnes,  Philofopher            •             5 

Biogeoes,  Philofopher               -         4 

Euthychidcs,  Statuary    •              -      4 

Biogcncs,  Poet        .             .              4 

Euxenidas,  Painter                -              4 

Bjognctus,  Architcdk        -            -     4 

-G 

Biognetus,  Surveyor             -              4 

Glauclas,  Statuary        -                 -      5' 

B!ioB,Philofbpher       -              ^4 

6                       • 
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•  5 
5 

-       5 

5 

•  5 

4 
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Glaucus,  Sutnary      ,  - 

Gorg^Qs,  Phyiiciao 

Gofgafus,  Painter* 

porgiaa.  Rhetorician 

Oorgias,  Statuary 

U 

Harpalos,  AUronomcr 

Hccataos,  HiiLoriat} 

HecatxQs,  Hlftorian 

Hcgcmoo.  Poet 

Hegdlas  Piiathanatus,  Phllofophcr  4 

Hcgcfiai,  Stacuary        -  -  5 

Heuanax,  LegilLitor  -  7 

Helicon,  AAroQomeir        -  -  4 

.  Helianicus,  Hiflorian         -  -  6 

Heradides,  Phllofophcr  -  4 

Hcraclitus,  Philofopher  *  6 

Hcnneiianax,  Poet        -  -  4 

Hcrmias,  Hiftorian  -  4 

Hermo^es,  Phllofopher         -  5 

Hemotimus,  Mathematician        -  4 

Hsrodicus,  Phyiician  -  5 

Herodotus,  Hiftoriarf,  i   '    -  y 

Herophiius,  Phyfician  .  4 

Hefiod,  Poet  -  -  10 

HeUizuii,  Philoibpher      -  -  '4 

Hippo,  Phiiofophcr  -  4 

Hipparchiai  FemaJe  Philoibpher  4 

lijppafus,  Phftlofopher  -  5 

Hippias,  Philofopher        -  -  5 

Hippocrates,  Mathematician  5 

Hippocrat«8,  Phyfician  -  5 

Hippodamus,  .Irchitcii  -  $ 

Hippodicu8,  Poet        -  -  6 

Hipponar,  Poei        -  i  6 

Hippotaliis,  Philofophei*  -  4 

Hillixtu,  M'ufician        ->  •4 

Homer,  Poet        -  -  9 

Hygiaemon,  Painter  •  9 

Hypatadorus,  Statuary  -  4 

Hypcrides,  Orator  -    .  4 

Hyriadcs,  Phjfidan        -  -  4 

lades,  Statuary  •  -  4 

Ibycus,  Poet        -  -  7 

I^inus,  AiohiteA        -  2-5 

loQ,  Poet  -  -  5 

loa.  Statuary  *  -  4 

Iphippus,  Hidofian  -  4 

Iphitus,  LegiSUua  -  i 

iranis,Ontor  -  -      .  4 

hbcrates,  Rhetoridan  •  4 

L 

Lacritiw,  Omtor         -    .       -  4 

Lahippus,  Statuary         -  •  4 

Lampnw,  Poet  -  -  5 

Laphacs,  Statuary  -  6 

Lsilhcnia,  Female  Philofophtr  4 
UfuSyPoet            .                   -44 


Cents. 
bcf.C« 
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Leocharea,  Statuary              •  4 

lA:odamas,  Matliematiclan  -          4 

Leon,  HiAorian            -  -4 

Leon,  ^Tuthcmatician            «  4 
l'eontium,Courteranaid  Philofophrefs  4 

Lcfchcs,  Poet           <  -        7 

I'CucippQs,  Phiiofophcr          -  5 

Lycius,  Sutuai-y        -  -         5 

Lycurg-us,  Legiflator   ^        -  9 

Lycurgus  Orator         -  -       4 

Lyfias,  Orator                    -  *  5 

Lyrippua,Pdinter                   -  5 

Lyfippus.  Statuary            -  4 

Lylis,  Philofopher        -  •        4 

LyfiHratos,  Sutuary              -  4 

M 

Machaon,.  Phyfician         -  -       • 

Arogncs,  Poet         -                '  i       5 

MiindrQclcs,  Architect  -        5 

Manto  or  Daphne,  Divinercls  * 

Marfyas,  Hiftorian         -  -        4 

Mauicetasy  Aftronomer        -  6 

Mecophancs,  Painter                -  4 

Medon^  Statuary              .  6 

MegaftheneJ,  'I'ratcllcr            -  4 

Meianippides,  Poet             -  6 

Meh'nthius,  Painter                -  4 

Melas,  Sutuary        -  -       6 

Melalagoras,  Hiftorian           --  5 

MeliCmdcr,  Poet         -  -       lo 

Meliifus,  Philofopher           .  6 

Mcmiion,  ArchitcA                -  6 

Meaoechmus,  Sutuary  •         6 

MeniKchmus,  Mathematician  4 

Mcnander,  Poet          •  .4 

Menccrates,  Phyfician            -  4 

Menedemus,  Philofopher  •        4 

Meneficlcs,  Archited             -  5 

Mcnifcus,  Ador             -  ^4 

Metagtnes,  Archite^            -  5 

Mctagcncs,  Archited  -        4 

Metdti,  Aftronomer        •  -     ^ 

Metrdclc's,  Philofopher            -  4 

MetiodoHM,  Philofopher  -         5 
Mctrodorus,  Philofopher 
Micclades,  Statuary 

Micotr,  Painicr        •          •      -  * 

Minincrmus,  Poet                 •>  ( 

Mocfiphilus,  Orattvr                 .  ( 

MoDimus,  Phiiofophcr  .        4 

Myrmecides  Sculptor            -  5 

Myron,  Statuary            -  .       f 

Myrtis,  Poet            -               -  5-         * 

Myfon,  one  of  the  ferai  iages  6 

Myu«>  £ngraTer                 .  c 

N  ^ 

Naucratei,  Rhetorician             -  4 

Naiicydes,  Sutuary              «  4 

NcarchuSj  Navigator               •  4    . 

C  c  ij 
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Keoclitvs,  Mathematician 

Philoxenus,  Poet               m^                4 

Neophron,  Poet 

Phocioo,  Philofopher               •          4 

Nefeat,  PaiDter 

5 

Phocylidesi  Poet        -                    -     7 
Phradmon,  Statuary            •               5 

Nicaoor,  PaiDter 

Kiciiis,  Painter, 

4 

Phryllos,  Painter        -                -        5 

Nicobulus,  Snrreyor 

Phrynichus„  Poet               -                 6 

Nicodorus.  Legiflator 
Nicomachus,  PhyfSciaa 

Phrynicus,  Poet        -                    •     $ 

Phrynon,  Sutuary               •               5 

Niconiachus,  Painter 

Phryzis«  Mufician            -                   5 

Niconhancs,  Painter 
Nicohratus,  Ador 

Phyteus,  ArchiteA                1              4 

4 

Pindar,  Poet        -                     •          f 

O 

PiTandcr,  Poet            -                 .        S 

Ocellus,  Philofophcr 

Pififlratus,  Editor  of  Homer                6 

Ocnopides,  Philofopher 

Pithon,  Philofopher            -                 4 
Pittacus,  one  of  the  icvoi  fiures           4 

Onatas,  Sutuary 
Oneficritus,  Philofopher 
©nomacritus,  Legiflator 

5 

Plato,  Philofopher            ...     4 

10 

PUto,  Poet        -                    -            5 

Onomacritus,  Poet 

6 

Podalirius,  Phyfician            -               • 

Oroebantiufl,  Poet 

• 

Polemon,  PhUofophcff                -         4 

Ozylas,  Legiflator 

• 

Polus,  Ador        .                .               4 

P 

Polus,  Rhetorician            •                  5 

Palamedes,  Poet 

,         • 

Pdybius,  Phyfician                  .           5 

Pamphilus,  Grammanao 

Polycides,  Zoogiapher               -       4 

Paniphilus,  Painter 

Polydcs,  Statuary            -                    4 

Panxnus,  Painter 

S 

Polydetus,  Statuary             •                5 

Panyafis,  Poet 

Polycratet,  Rhetoncian             -           5 

Parmenidcs,  Philofdpher 

6 

Poly^ttts,  Painter        •              •      f 

ParrhafiuR,  Painter 

Polyidus,  Mechanic             •     *           4. 

Patrochis,  Navigator- 

Polymneftes*,  Philofopher             -       4 

Patroclus,  Statiiary 

Polymneftes  Poet               -                9 

Patifias,  Painter 

4 

Polyzelus,  Hiftorian               .            6 

Paufou,  Painter               •  - 

Porinus,  ArchiteA        -                .6 

PcrelliuB,  Statuary 

Pratinas,  Poet        -                 -5 

Periander,  Legiflator 
Pericles,  Orator 

^               m 

Praxagoras,  Phyfician                  -       4 
Praziila,  Poetefs        -                     ,5 

Pcriclttos,  Mufician 

Praxiteles,  Statuary             •                4 

PeriUus,  Founder 

Prodicus,  Rhetorician                «         5 

Phadon,  Philofophcr 

Pronapidcs,  Poet            -                    10 

Phxnus,  Aftronomer 

Phaleis,  Politician      «     - 

Protogeaes,  Painter              -               4 

Phanias,  Natural  Philofophcr 

PtoIonMEUSy  Hiflonaa              -           4 

Phanton,  Philofopher 

Pyromachus,  Statuary         -               4 
Pythagoras,  PhHofopher            -         6 

Phxax,  Archite& 

5 

Phemius,  Muflcian        ' 

Pythagoras,  Statuary            -             .  5 

Phemonoc,  Diviuereit             « 

Pythcas,  Aflronomer                •          4 

Fhcrccrates,  Poet 

^       _ 

Pytheas,  Orator            -                -      4 

Pherecydes,  Philofopher 

Pythodorus,  SutTzary .           -             6 

Pherecydes,  Hiflorian 

R 

Phidias,  Sutiiary            -           ' 

5 

Rhinton,  Poet        ->                   £4 

Pbidon,  Legiflator 

Rhoecus,  Founder            '         "        7 

Philemon,  Poet        -       * 

«        4 

S 

Philctas,  Critic 

.     4 

Sacadas,  Poet           •                 -       6 

Philinuf,  Phyfician 

Sapho,  Poeteft        -                .            y 

Philip,  Aftronomer 

Phi  lift  us.  Orator                   • 

-      4 

Satyrus,  ArchiteA        -              .4 

Sconas,  Sutuary           .       .  •               4 
Scylaz,  Navigator        •                •5 

Philiftion,  Phyfician 

Philolaus,  Legiflator 
PhiloUus,  Philofophcr 

Scyllis,  Statuary                     •               6 

Sihnion,  Sutoary 

Phiion,Arduted        ^   - 

m              4 

Simmias,  Philofopher           •>             4 
X 
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Simmiaa,  Poet  ^ 

Simdb,  Statuary 
Simonides,  Poet 
Simonides,  Poet  *  - 

SifyphiM,  Poet 
Socrates,  Philofopher  • 

•Socrates,  Statuaiy 
Soidas,  Statuary 
Solon,  one  of  the  leTcn  iages 
Somis,  Sutuary 
Sophocles,  Poet  - 
Sophron,  Poet 
Sotlratus,  Sutnary 
Sdtades,  Poet 
Speufippns,  Philofopher 
Spintharus,  ArchireA  . 
SteiichorU8,the  elder,  Poet 
Stefichorus,  the  yoonf^er.  Poet 
Stefimbrotus,  HHlonan 
Sthenis,  Sutuary 
Stilpo,  Philofopher 
Stomius,  Statuary        -> 
Stratts,  Poet 
Strato,  Philofopher 
Saiarion,  Buffoon     .  • 
Syennefis,  Phyfician  ^ 

T 
TeAiBiis,  Statuary 
Teleclides,  Poet '      - 
Telephaiies,  Muiician 
Telephanes,  Statuary 
Telctilla,  Poctcfc 
Teleftes,  Poet 
Tcrpander,  Poet  • 

Thaies,  JUeeiilator 
Thales,  PhUofopher 
Thamyris,  Muucian        •• 
The^btetus,  Allronomer 
Theagenes,  Hiftorian 
Theano,  Poetefs 
Theocles,  Statuary 
Theodedes,  Rhetorician 
Thcodorus,  Adtor  ■• 

Theodorus,  Founder 
Theodoras,  Mathematician 
Theodoras,  Philofopher 
Theodoras,  Rhetorician 
Theognis,  Poet 
Theomneftus,  Painter  *• 

fheophilos,  Poet       c 


Genti. 
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4 
5 
6 

S 

5 
5 

6 

6 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
6 

7 
5 
5 

4 
4 
5 
5 
4 
6 

4 

6 

5 
4 
4 
5 
5 
7 
lo 
6 

5 
5 
6 

4 
4 
4 
7 
5 
4 
5 
6 

4 
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Tkeophraflus,  Mufician 
Theophraftus,  Philofopher 
Theopompus,  Hiilorian 
Theopompus,  Poet  - 

Theramenes,  Orator 
Therimachus,  Painter 
Thelpis,  Poet 
Theffalus,  Phyfician 
Theudius,  Mathematician 
Thrafias,  Phyfician 
Thrafyinachus,  Rhetorician 
Thucydides,  Hifioriaa 
Timxus,  Hiflorian 
Timsus,  Philofopher 
Tidiagoras,  Painter 
Timanthes,  Painter 
Timarchus,  Sutuary 
Timocharis,  Afirenomer 
Timocrcon,  Poet 
Timolaus,  Philofopher 
Timoleon,  Legiflator 
Timotheus,  Mufician 
Timotheus,  Poet 
Timotheus,  Sutuary 

?inichus.  Poet 
irefias,  Poet 
Tifias,  Rhetorician 
Tificrates,  Sutuary 
TyrtKUS,  Poet 

X 
^anthus,  Hiftorian 
Xanthus,  Poet  •       ^ 

Xenagoras,  Ship-huilder 
Xcnarchus,  Poet 
Xenoclcs,  ArchiteA 
Xeoocrates,  Philolbpher 
Xenocritus,  Poet 
Xenodamus,  Poet 
Xenomedes,  Hiftorian 
Xeaophanes,  Philofopher 
Xenophilus,  Philofopher 
Xenophon,  Philofopher 

Z 
Zaleucus,  Legiflator 
Zenodotns,  Poet  •    - 
Zeno,  Philofopher  •  : 

Zeno,  Philofopher 
Zeuxis,  Painter 
Zeuxis,  Statuary  • 

Zoilus,  Rhetorician 

C  c  iij 
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f 

4 
4 
5 
5 

4 
6 

5 

4 
4 
5  , 
5 

4 
4 
5 

4 
4 
4 
5 

4 
4 
4 
4 
5 

4 

• 

5 

5 
7 

5 

4 
5 
5 
4 
8 

6 

6 
4 
4 

8 

4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
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•      :  - 

Roman  Mca^irei  reduced  to  French  (and  £ngti(h). 


It  is  neceCaiy  that  we  (hould  know  ^he  Talne  of  the  Romaiv 
foot  and  mile,  to  enable  us  to  afcertain  the  value  of  the  itinerary 
meafures  of  the  GrCcks. 

The  French  Royal  foot  is  divided  into  X2  inches ;  each  of  which 
inches  is  again  divided  into  12  lines:  thus  the  whole  foot  contaios 
1440  tenths  of  aline.  ' 


Tenths  ofa  Line. 

Indies. 

Lines. 

TenihsofaLine. 

loches. 

Line's 

1440 

12 

—  ' 

1308 

^10' 

rc^ 

M3^ 

It 

11 

1307 

io 

10^ 

1420 

XI 

10 

1306 

lO 

loA 

1410 

II 

9 

»305 

lb 

IOtV 

1400 

II 

8 

■     1304 

io 

I0t5 

1390 

II 

} 

1303 

lb 

lOiV 

1380 

li 

1302 

10 

10-ft 

»370 

11 

S 

1301 

10 

•     10t% 

J  360 

ii 

4 

1300 

10 

10 

iSSO 

XI 

,  3 

1299 

10 

9.^ 

1340 

XI 

'  2 

1298 

1^ 

9iV 

1330 

ix 

I 

1297 

10 

9« 

1320 

II 

— ^ 

1296 

16 

9A 

ts^s 

10 

xx-iV 

129^ 

?o 

9^ 

I3I4 

10 

iiA 

1294 

JO 

9.V 

I3I3 

10 

JItV 

^293 

10 

91% 

1312 

10 

nA 

1292    - 

10 

9^ 

I3II 

10 

iifV 

1291 

10 

9^ 

I3I0 

10 

ii 

1290 

10 

9  . 

1309 

10 

loA 

*  * 

, 

The  learned  are  not  a^eed  on  the  number  of  tenths  of  a  Iioe 
which  (hould  be  aifiirned  to  tHe  Rtbian  foot  y  but  I  have  cbofen 
to  follow  M.  S^Anville  and  others,  who  fix  it  at  1306,  dr  xo 
inches,  10^  lines  (11,5988  inches/ Englifh). 

According  to  this  eftimation,  the  Roman  pace,  confiding  of 
5  feety  will  contain  4  French  Royal  feet,  6  inches^  5  lines  (4  feet 
9,9940  inches  £ng.) 

The  Roman  mile,  confifting  of  a  thoufand  paces,  will  contain 
95^  toifes,  4  feet,  8  inches,  8  lines.  But  to  avoid  fradUons  I  fhall 
take  it,  with  M.  D'Ahville,  at  756  toifes  (x6ii  yards,  or  7  fur- 
longs 7 1  yards  Englilh). 
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As  8  ftadic  are  ufittllj  reckeiied*to  the  Roman  nsfey  If  wc  take 
the  eighth  part  of  756  toifes,  the  value  of  that  mile,  we  (hall  have 
for  the  ftadium  94^  toifes  (D*Aj&viUe  Mef.  Itinec  p.  70). 

'The  Greeks  hsul  different  kinds  of  ftadia^  but  we  here  only 
fpcak  of  the  (ordinary  ftadiuip  known  by  the  name  of  the  Oljnpiao, 


1  TABIfE   V. 

Raman  Feet  tedoced  to  French  (and  Engltfli)  Feet. 


ladi.'bcc* 

11,1976 

•  10,7964 

'0,395a 

9,9940 

9,59^ 
9,1916 

8,7904 
8,3892 
7,988o 
7,5868 
7,1856 
6,7844 

5,9820 
5,5808 
.  5,179^ 
4,7784 
4,3772^ 
3,9760 
3*5748 
3,^^736 
2,7724 

a,37*» 
1,9700 
1,5688 
1,1676 
0,7664 
0,3652 
11,9640^ 
11,5628 


KammF* 

rr.Roy.F- 

IscK. 

line*. 

EngR 

I 

0 

10 

loA 

0 

2 

I 

9 

^ 

t 

3 

2 

S 

17 

A 

4 

3 

7 

6tV 

3 

5 

4 

6 

5- 

4 

6 

i 

5 

3A 

.    5 

I 
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6 

I 

4 
3 

I   ' 

2A 
Il-Ar 

6 

i 

10 

9 

0 

10 

9 

II . 

9 

II 

«A 

10 

■    xa 

10 

10 

7A 

ji 

IS 

]i 

9 

JA 

12 

14 

13 

8 

•    4A 

13 

ij 

13 

7 

3, 

»4 

16 

14 

6 

lA 

»5 

11 

15 

5 

0^ 

16 

ll 

3 

loAr 

:i 

19 

'2 

2 

1* 

20 

•    18 

I 

8 

19 

21 

»9 

0 

6A 

20 

22 

19 

II 

5A 

21 

23 

20 

10 

jAr 

22 

'     24 

21 

1 

2,fe 

23 

^5 

22 

8 

<, 

24 

26 

33 

6 

"A 

^1 

37 

24 

5 

'2t 

26 

28 

«s 

4 

8,V 

27 

29 

36 

3 

7A 

28 

30 

^J 

a 

6 

'   28 

31 

X 

4A 

29 

C  c  iij 
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KOMAA  FEET. 

Jvonun  F« 

ft.ROf.F. 

lach. 

*Lixic«. 

8HF. 

Iocli.I>ec 

33 

29 

0 

3^ 

30 

ti,i6i6 

33 

39 

II 

«i^ 

J( 

10,7604 

34 

30 

10 

OtV 

3» 

»o.359* 
9,9580 

35 

3« 

8 

II 

S3 

36 
37 

3* 
33 

1 

d 

34 

9.5568 
9,^55^ 
8,7544 

38 

34 

5 

6tv 

39 

35 

•     4 

iA 

37 

8.353* 

40 

36 

3 

4, 

38 

7.9520 

4' 

•     37 

2 

3^ 

39 

7.55o| 
?.»49^ 

42 

.       38 

I 

IiV 

4* 

43 

38 

XX 

i't» 

41 

6,7484 

44 

39 

xo 

lOiV 

4> 

«.3472 

45 

40 

1 

9^ 

43 

5*460 

46 

41 

7A 

44 

5.5448 

47 

42 

t 

V 

^1 

5.1436 

4» 

43 

6 

4^ 

46 

4,7424 

49 

44 

5 

•3A 

J5 

4.341* 

50 

45 

4 

2 

3.9400 

60 

J4 

J 

0 

^' 

1 1,9284 

S 

63 

1 

fo 

67 

7.9'6o 

7» 

6 

8 

i^ 

3,9040 

90 

81 

I 

6 

11,8920 

loo 

§*" 

4 

'        96 

7,8800 

900 

181 

4 

8 

»93 

3.7600 

300 

27» 

z 

6 

^oi 

11,6400 

4CQ 

36* 

9 

4 

386 

7,5200 

JOO 

453 

5 

8 

483 

3.4000 

600 

544 

2 

0 

579 

II,23oO 

700 

634 

10 

4 

676 

7,1600 

800 

725 

4 

6 

2^9 

3,0400 

900 

816 

3 

0 

IO,920Q 

aooo 

1813 

IX 

t 

966 

6,8 

aooo 

10 

1933 

1.6 

3000 

3720 

xo 

0 

*!9? 

8.4 

4000 

3627 

? 

4 

3866 

3,* 

5000 

4534 

8 

8 

483* 

10 

6000 

5441 

8 

0 

J799 

4,8 

•JOOO. 

6348 

7 

4 

6765 

11.6 

8000 

72/5 

6 

8 

8699 

6,4 

90CO 

8i6i 

6 

0 

J,» 

40000 

9069 

5 

4 

9665 

8 

ifoqe 

13604 

2 

0 

14498 

6 

:?op.®o 

18138 

10 

8 

»933* 

4     / 
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TABLE    VL 
RomsiD  Paces  reduced  to  French  Toifes  (and  EngUfli  Yards). 


t  HAVB  faid  above  tbat  the  Roman  pace,  containing  5  Roman 
feety  might  be  equal  to  about  4  French  feet,  6  inches,  5  lines  (4 
feet  9,9940  inches  Eoglilh), 


iPacei. 

Toiiea.  Feet.  Inch.  Lines. 

Yards.  Feet.  loch.  Drx. 

I 

~     — 

4 

6 

5 

I 

I 

9,9940 

i 

I 

3 

0 

JO 

3 

0 

7,9880 

3 

2 

t 

7 

1 

4 

2 

5,982 

4 

3 

0 

I 

6 

I 

3,976 

5 

3 

4 

8 

I 

8 

0 

i,97« 

6 

4 

3 

2 

6 

9 

I 

11,964 

i 

5 

I 

8 

It 

II 

0 

9,958 

6 

0 

3 

4 

12 

2 

7,95» 

9 

6 

it 

9 

9 

14 

I  • 

5.946 

JO 

2 

3 

4 

2 

16 

0 

3,940 

II 

I 

to 

7 

17 

2 

«.934 

la 

9 

0 

5 

0 

19 

0 

11,928 

13 

9 

4 

II 

5 

20 

2 

9,922 

14 

10 

3 

5 

10 

22 

I 

7,916 

'5 

Ji 

a 

0 

i 

24 

0 

5,910 

16 

la 

0 

6 

25 

2 

3.904 

\l 

12 

5 

I 

*i 

27 

I 

1,898 

>3 

3 

7 

6 

28 

2 

11,892 

>9 

14 

2 

I 

II 

30 

I 

9.886 

20 

15 

0 

8 

4 

3a 

0 

7,880 

21 

15 

5 

2 

9 

33 

2 

5874 

**     . 

16 

3 

9 

2 

35 

I 

3.868 

»i 

17 

2 

3 

7 

37 

0 

1,862 

M 

18 

0 

10 

0 

38 

I 

11,856 

*5 

18 

5 

4 

S 

40 

0 

9,850 

s6 

»9 

3 

10 

10 

4> 

2 

3 

20 
'21 

2 
0 

5 

II 

1 

43 
45 

I 
0 

29 

21 

J 

6 

I 

46 

2 

30 

22 

4 

0 

< 

48 

0 

11,820 

31 

23 

a 

6 

41 

49 

a 

9,814 

3* 

24 

1 

I 

4 

5' 

I 

7,808 

33 

44 

5 

7 

9 

53 

0 

5,802 

14 

«J 

4 

4 

4 

54 

a 

3,796 
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ILaman  Facet. 

lUfei. 

Feet.  Ind 

35 

a6 

2 

8 

36 

27 

1 

3 

37 

27 

5 

9 

38 

28 

4 

3 

39 

29 

2 

10 

40 

3<i 

I 

4 

4* 

30 

5 

ii 

4a 

31 

4 

i 

43 

3a 

2 

It 

44 

33 

I 

<> 

H 

34 

0 

0 

45       , 

34 

4 

7 

tl 

35 

3 

I 

3« 

I 

8 

A9 

37 

p 

2 

4° 

1? 

4 

8 

i' 

3 

3 

ja 

39 

1 

9 

a 

40 

0 

4 

s* 

40 

4 

10 

& 

41 
45 

3 
2 

4 

I 

1° 

'      52 

5 

5 

8» 

60 

2 

9 

9» 

68 

0 

I 

100 

75 

3 

5 

soo 

J51 

0 

II 

3«Jo 

226 

4 

5 

40a 

30a 

I 

xo 

500 

377 

5 

4 

690 

453 

a 

10 

800 

529 

0 

3 

604 

3 

9- 

900 

_        680 

I 

3 

aooo 

755 

4 

8 

aooo 

15" 

3 

5 

3000 

2267 

2 

2 

400© 

30«3 
3778 

0 

10 

5000 

5 

7 

xoooo 

7557 

5 

2 

aoDoo 

^S^^S 

4 

5 

30000 

22673 

3 

.8 

4!Oo6o 

30231 

a 

to 

JOOO* 

37789 

2 

I 

XQOGOO 

75578 

4 

2 

AOOOOd 

i5"i7 

2 

5 

900000 

226736 

0 

8 

.(MOOO 

302314 

4 

JO 

ROMAN   PACESk 

.  Lines. 

7 

o 

5 
10 


I 
6 

IX 

4 

9 

2 

7 

o 

5 

10 


I 
6 

II 

o 

a 

4 
6 
8 

4 
o 
8 

4 
o 
8 

4 
o 
8 

4 
o 
8 

4 
8 

4 
o 
8 

4 
8 

4 
o 
8 


Tamts. 
S6 
57 
59 
61 
62 
64 
66 

<9 

70 

7a 

74. 

75 

80 
82 

83 

85 

86 

88 

96 

112 

128 

144 

161 

32? 

483 

644 

8oi 

^6 

.  1127 

128& 

1449 

1610 

3321 

4832 

<443 

8054 

16109 
32218 
48328 

64437 
80547 
161004 
322188' 
483382 
644376 


Feet.  Iiid.De(. 

I       «,750 

11,784 

9.778 

7.77* 

5»766 

3.760 

».754 

11,748 

9»74» 
7.736 
5.730 
3.724 
1,718 

11,712 

9.706 
.7.700 

3,688 

1,682 
11,676 

9,670 
11,64a 

3.580 

7*520 
11,460 

3,400 

6,8 
io,2 

»,6 

J,o 

H 

II.8 
3,a 
6.6 

4 

a 

4 

8 
o 


4 
8 

i 

6 

4 
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TABLE   VII. 
Roman  Miles  reduced  to  French  Toifes  (and  EoglUh  Miles,  &c.) 


Wk  have  fccn  by  the  prcccdtng  tabic,  that,  if  we  take  the  Ro- 
man  pace  at  4  feet,  6  inches,  5  lines,  the  Roman  n^ile  will  contain 
755  toifesy  4  feet,  ^  inches,  8  lines  ^  but  to  avoid  fradions  We  tlfitll 
take  it,  with  M«  D'An^Ue,  at  756  toifes  (161 1  yards  £ng.) 


ouMil 

e8.Totfes.Er 

ig-MiLFur." 

rards 

Rom.Mi 

let  1  oilcs  £iij 

'.Mill 

'iir.TM& 

I 

75« 

p 

I 

7« 

29 

21924 

26 

4 

79. 

A 

'•54 

I 

6 

142 

30 

92680 

*7 

3 

150 

3' 

226$ 

3 

5 

213 

3« 

23436 

28 

3 

^z 

4 

3024 

i 

5 

.  64 

3* 

24«9* 

?9 

3 

,78 

5 

3780 

4 

4 

^H 

33 

34948 

30 

I 

149 

6 

4536 

5 

3 

206 

34 

25704 

31 

t 

0 

I 

5292 

6 

3 

^2 

35 

26460 

3* 

0 

7* 

6048 

J 

2 

128 

36 

27216 

3* 

7 

14» 

9 

6804 

I 

199 

37 

27972 

33 

6 

aij 

|o 

7j6o 

d 

t 

JO 

38 

28728 

34 

6 

64 

11 

8316 

JO 

0 

121 

39 

29484 

H 

S 

13s 

«a 

9072 

10 

7 

192 

4» 

3C240 

36 

4 

205 

»3 

9828 

II 

7 

43 

41 

30996 

37 

4 

J 

H 

10584 

13 

6 

114 

42 

5175* 

38 

3 

'S 

1 1346 

13 

5 

185 

43 

32J08 

39 

2 

'99 

?6 

12090 

14 

5 

36 

44 

33*64 

40 

2 

SO 

?7 

12852 

is 

4 

\^ 

45 

34020 

41 

1 

tit 

is 

13608 

16 

3 

46 

34776 

4* 

0 

i9» 

h 

»43<54 

*2 

3 

29 

47 

36288 

43 

0 

J 

20 

15120 

18 

2 

100 

48 

43 

7 

it 

15876 

»9 

I 

171 

49 

37044 

44 

6 

179 

22 

16632 

20 

I 

22 

50 

37800 

45 

6 

3» 

23 

17388 

21 

0 

93 

100 

75600 

91 

4 

6a 

24 

18144 

21 

7 

164 

abo 

151 200 

>83 

0 

120 

4J 

18900 

22 

7 

15 

300 

226800 

274 

4 

i8(» 

26 

19656 

23 

6 

86 

400 

3«24oo 

366 

I 

20 

27 

20412 

24 

5 

157 

500 

378000 

457 

5 

80 

38 

21168 

*5 

5 

8 

{000 

756000 

915 

2 

160 
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TABLE    Vlir. 
Grecian  Feet  reduced  to  French  (and  EoglUh)  Feet^ 


Wi  kave  faid  that  the  French  foot  is  divided  into  1440  tentbl 
of  a  line,  of  which  the  Roman  foot  contained  1306. 

The  proportion  of  the  Roman  foot  to  the  Grecian  foot  being  as 
^  to  25,  we;  (ball  have  for  the  latter  1360  tenths  of  a  line,  and  a 
▼ery  fmall  fradion,  which  maybe  difrcgardcd|  1360  tenths  of  4 
Ibe  give  11  inches  4  lines, 

Grecian  F,  ft.  Roy.  F.  lach.  Lines,  Sng.  F.  Inch.  Dec. 

I                           O     IZ     4                       V  0.0786 

i2                       I    20    8                    a  0,1572 

3  a    10    o                    3  0,2358 

4  3      9    4                     4  o»3H4 

5  488                     5  0,3030 

6  580                    6  0,4716 

7  <      7    4                     7  0,5502 

8  768                     8  0,6288 

9  860  9  0,7074 
20  9  5  4  10  0,7860 
31                       xo      4    8                   IZ  0,8646 

12  II         4      O                           12  0,9432 

13  12         3      4                            13  I.O218 

14  13      2    8                   14  1,1004 

25                               14        2      O                          15  1,1790 

16     •                          15         I      4                          16  1*2576 

27          16   o  8        17  1,3362 

.28         17   o  o        18  1,4148 

19                      17  II  4        ig  1,4934 


ao  18  10  8  20  i>572o 

at  19  10  o  21  1,6506 

^2  20  9  4  22  1,7292 

^3  21  8  8  23  1,8078 

d4  22  8  e  24  1,8864 

as  23  7  4  25  1,9630 

26  24  6  8  26r  2,0436 


8 

0 

7 

4 

6 

8 

6 

0 

5 

4 

4 

8 

ay  25   6  o       27   2,1222 

^8         26   5  4       28   2,2008 
29         27   4  8        29   2,2794 
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GRECIAN   FSET.  4^ 

Inch.  Dec. 
2,3580 
2,4366 
2,515a 

2»J938 
2,6724 

2»75io 
2,8295 
2,9082 
2.9868 

3»o6i4 

3.2226 

3»3Qi» 
3.379» 
3.4584 
3»537^ 
3»^'56 

3»6943 
3.77^8 

3.8514 
3.930^ 
7>86 

3.7a 

",58 

7.44 

3*3 

11,16' 

According  to  this  table,.  600  Gfrecian  feet  give  only  94  toifes,' 
2  fett,  8  inches,  inftead  of  94  toifes,  3  feet,  at  which  we  have 
eftimated  the  ftadium.  Thi^  flight  difference  arifes  from  our  hav- 
ini^,  with  M.  D^Anvllle,  to  avoid  fradions,  taken  the  Romaa 
mile  at  fomewhat  more,  and  the  iladiam  at  fomewhat  leis,  than  its 
true  value. 


T  A  B  L  E    IX. 

Stadia  reduced  to  French  Toifes,   Roman  Miles  fand  Engltfli 

Meafures). 


ktanV. 

Fr.ReyF.   1 

Inch. 

Linei. 

Eog.  F. 

30 

28 

4 

0 

30 

3» 

29 

3 

4 

31 

3* 

30 

2 

8 

3* 

33 

31 

2 

0 

33 

34 

32 

I 

4 

34 

H 

33 

0 

8 

3i 

3« 

34 

0 

0 

36 

37 

34- 

II 

4 

37 

38 

H 

10 

8 

38 

39 

36 

10 

0 

39 

40 

37 

9 

4 

40 

4' 

38 

8 

8 

41 

42 

39 

8 

0 

42 

43 

40 

7 

4 

43 

44 

41 

6 

8 

44 

45 

4» 

6 

0 

4J 

46 

43 

J 

i  • 

46 

47 

44 

4 

8 

47 

48 

4] 

4 

0 

48 

49 

46 

3 

4 

49 

50 

47 

2 

8 

JO 

100 

Si 

5 

4   . 

100 

20D 

.    188 

10 

8 

201 

300 

dSs 

4 

0 

301 

406 

377 

9 

4 

402 

JOO 

472 

2 

8 

5°3 

6co 

566 

8 

0 

603 

Stftdia. 

Fr.  Toifet. 

1 

3 

189 
^83i 

Rom.  Mil  Eng.  Mil  Fur.  Yds.  Dec 
•f  00     201,4278 

J  .  ^   .    0    I    182,8556 

i      ^  0     2     164,2834 
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STADli. 

t 

Stadik. 

Fr.Toirn. 

B.om.  Miles.  Sag.  MiL  Fur 

.  Yd*.   iSec. 

4 

378 

t 

T 

0 

3 

145,7112 

5 

472i 

t 

0 

4 

127,1390 

6 

567 

• 

5 

108,5668 

1 

66ii 

i 

0 

6 

89,9946 

8 

756 

I 

0 

7 

71,4224 

9 

850I 

H 

0 

52,85»3 

lO 

945 

li 

I 

34,2780 

II 

10394 

li 

2 

15.7058 

22 

"34 

i4 

2 

2>7.i336 
198,5614 

'3 

1228^ 

r 

3 

14 

I3»3. 

4 

179,9892 

Xi 

1417T 

5 

1614170 

i6 

ijia 

2 

6 

142,8448 

M 

i6o6i 

H 

7 

124,2726 

1701 

4 

2 

0 

105,7004 

»9 

17954 

H 

2 

I 

87,1282 

20 

1890 

H 

2 

2 

68,5560 

ai 

19844 

4 

2 

3 

49,9838 

22 

2079 

2 

4 

JMi'6 

33 

ai734 

H 

2 

5 

12.8394 

24 

2268 

3 

'     2 

5 

214,2672 

35 

23624 

34 

2 

6 

195.<S950 

36 

2457. 

3i 

2 

7 

177,1228 
158,550s 

3 

25514 

3i 

3 

0 

2646 

34 

3 

I 

139.9784 

29 

2740T 

3 

2 

121,4062 

30 

2835. 

3 

3 

102,8340 

35 

3307* 

4 

0 

9.973® 

40 

3780 

5. 

4 

4 

I37,"2« 

45 

425*4 

4 

5 

I 

44,2510 

^ 

47*5 

5 

5 

171.390 

5S 

51974 

6i 

6 

2 

78,529 

d 

5670 

74 

6 

6 

205,668 

6S 

614*4 

84 

7 

3 

112,807 

70 

6615 

Si 

8 

0 

19,946 

75 

70874 

9i 

8 

4 

147,085 

80 
85 

& 

10 

lOf 

9 
9 

I 
5 

54,424 
181,363 

90 

95  . 

8505 
8977* 

«4 

10 

2 
6 

88,50< 
»i'i.<»4« 

100 

9450 

"4 

II 

3 

122,780 

200 

18900 

25 

23 

7 

25,56« 

300 

fl8ajo- 
37800 

37* 

-      34 

2 

148.34 

400 

50 

45 

6 

5»»»a 

500 

47450 

.  624 

57 

» 

*'^f^ 

600 

56700 

75 

68 

5 

76.68 

700 

66x50 

874 

8e 

• 

»99K< 
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stadia; 

Stadia. 

Fr.ToifrtL 

Roin.  Milciu 

Sng.  %teL 

Fur. 

800 

75600 

100 ' 

91 

4 

900 

85050 

iizi 

103 

©• 

1000 

94500 

"5 

114 

3 

2000 

189000 

250 

228 

7 

3000 

283500 

375 

343 

2 

4000 

378000 

joo 

457 

6 

5000 

472500 

025 

572 

I 

6000 

567000 

750 

686 

5 

7000 

66 I 500 

87J 

801 

I 

8000 

756000 

1000 

9^5 

4 

9000 

850500 

1 125 

1030 

0 

10000 

945000 

1350 

1 144 

I 

XIOOO 

1039500 

i37'5 

1258 

6 

X2000 

1134000 

1500 

«373 

2 

13000 

1228500 

1625 

1487 

5 

24000 

1323000 

I7JO 

1602 

I 

15000 

14x7500 

187J 

1716 

5 

itSooo 

1512000 

2000 

1831 

0 

17000 

1606500 

2S2S 

«945 

4 

18000 

1701000 

2250 

2059 

7 

19000 

1795500 

■2375 

^'li 

3 

2COOO 

1890000 

2J00 

2288 

7 

ll> 


Yds*  Dec 
102^24 
5»o2 
127,80 

163^4 

71,2 
199,0 
106,8 

i4,« 

142,4 
50,^ 

dV 

9* 

219 
126 

160 
194 

XOI 

8 


[The  fmall  difference  in  the  value  of  the  Roman  miles,  in  the 
high  numbers,  obfeivable  between  this  Table  and  Table  VII. 
artfes  from  the  nested  of  the  fraction  ia  the  latter,  which  it  feern* 
ed  more  neceffary  to  retain  her«y  both  for  accuracy,  and  to  pre« 
▼eat  a  fiill  grearct  dilagreemcnt*    T.J 


TABLE    X. 
Stadia  eltunited  in  French  Leagues  of  2500  Toifes  eaicL 


Stadia. 

hc^gatu 

Tolfet. 

StauKa. 

I 

— > 

— 

94-r 

7 

2 

..  ■ 

"— 

189 

8 

s 

•^ 

— 

283 « 

9 

4 

«— 

— 

37«^ 

10 

5 

.^ 

— 

47^ 

;" 

6- 

— 

.— 

567  J 

Z2 

Leagnet.    Toifet.  ~ 

—  '  756 

—  8504 

—  945 

—  10394 
-    —    W34 
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13 
14 
15 
16 

]8 

»9 

ao 

31   —    — 

32 

23 
24 
25 

2 

a! 

29 

30 

35 
40 

45 
50 
J5 
60 

65 

70 

80 

85 

,90 

95 

100 

no 

1 30 

130 

140 

150 
.  160 

170 

i8o 

190 
.  200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 


S.TAD1A; 

leagues. 

Toifct. 

Stadia. 

— 

12281 

270 

— 

^3^3^ 

280 

— 

i4»7i 

290 

— 

1512 

300 

— 

i6o6i 

4C0 

— 

1701 

509 

— 

I795T 

600 

— 

J  890 

700 

— 

19844 

800 

— 

2079 

900 

—  • 

2I73t 

I  COO 

». 

2268 

1500 

— 

2362^ 

2000 

— 

2457 

2500 

^1* 

3000 

146 

4000 

I  , 

240T 

5000 

335 

6000 

8074 

7000 

1280 

8000 

nsH 

9000 

1  I 

2225 

lOOOO 

2 

1974* 

1 1000 

2 

670 

12000 

2 

ii4n 

X3000 

2 

1615 

1 4000 

2 

20874 

15000 

3 

60 

16000 

3 

5321 

lyooo 
18000 

3 

1005 

3 

H774- 

1900© 

3 

1950 

20000 

4 

395 

25000 

4 

1340 

30300 

4 

2285 

400C0 

5 

730 

50C00 

5 

1675 

60000 

6 

120 

70000 

6 

1065 

80000 

6 

2010 

90000 

7 

455 

I 00000 

7 

1400 

IIOOOO 

7 

2345 

120000 

8 

790 

130000 

8 

1735 

140000 

9 

180 

150000 

9 

1 1 25 

160000 

.9 

2070 

170000 

Leapwi. 

ToiTei* 

10 

5»J 

10 

1460 

10 

2405 

IE 

850 

:i 

300 

2250 

22 

1700 

26 

1 150 

30 

600 

34 

50 

37 

2000 

56 

1750 

75 

1500 

94 

1250 

"3 

1000 

151 

5Q0 

189 

226- 

2000 

264 

1500 

302 

1000 

340 

500 

378 

4'5 

2000 

453 

1500 

49' 

ICOO 

520 

500 

567 

604 

2000 

642 

1500 

680 

looo 

718 

500 

756 

945 

i»34 

1512 
1890 

■ 

2268 

2646 

30  H 

— i- 

3402 

3780 

4158 

453^ 

4914 

5292 

5670 

6048 

.—M 

.  6426 

-— 
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st  AblA. 


Slacfia. 
180000 
190000 
200000 
210000 

220000 

230000 
240000 


6804 
7182 
7560 

7958 
8316 
8694 
9072 


Toifes. 


Stadia. 
250000  • 
260000 
270000 
280OQO 
290000 
300000 
400000 


y    i'    II 


TABLE    XL 

Athciiian  Moftejr  teduccd  to  French  (and  Etiglifb). 


I  DO  not  mean  to  fpeak  of  the  gold  or  copper,  but  only  of  the 
iilVer^  money  of  Athens  ;  the  Talae  of  the  latter  mtf  ^afily  be  ob- 
tained from  that  of  the  foxmer* 

l*he  talent  was  eqaal  to  600O  drachmas. 

The  mina  to  100  dr. 

The  tetradrachma  to  4  dr. 

And  the  drachma  was  divided  into  (is  oboli. 

The  value  of  the  drachma  cannot  be  precifely  afcertained  :  the 
utmoft  we  can  do  is  to  approach  it  ^  and  to  this  end  it  will  be  ne-* 
cefifary  to  know  its  weight  and  finenefs, 

I  have  chofen  to  work  on  the  tetradrachms,  becaufe  they  are 
more  common  than  the  drachmas^  their  other  aniltiples,  or  their 
fubdiviiions. 

Some  literary  perfons,  on  whofe  accuracy  I  can  rely,  were  (b 
obliging  as  to  lend  me  their  aflitiance  in  weighing  a  great  number 
of  theft  coins.  1  afterwards  applied  to  M.  Tillet,  of  the  academy 
of  Sciences,  Royal  AfTay  mailer'*.  I  fiiall  (ay  nothing  of  his  in- 
telligence, his  love  of  the  public  good,  or  his  zeal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  return  him  my  thanks  for 
having,  at  my  requeft,  made  an  aflay  of  fome  tetradrachms  I  had 
received  from  Athens,  afcertained  their  finenefs,  and  compared 
their  value  with  that  of  our  money. 

It  will  be  proper  to  didinguiOi  two  kinds  of  tetradrachms  :  the 
more  ancient,  which  were  llruck  till  about  the  time  of  Pericles, 
and  perhaps  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnefian  war ;  and  thofe  which 
are  poilerior  to  that  era.     Bath  bear  on  one  fide  the  head  of  Mi- 

I 
*  Conunillaire  du  Roi  pour  les  ElTais  et  Aftnages  dee  Momieies. 
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nerrft,  and  on  the  ttrerk  an  owL  On  the  .latter  coioSy  the  owl 
Hands  on  a  vafe  ^  and  they  alio  bear  monogtwm%f  or  names  ^  and 
Ibmetimes,  though  rarely,  both. 

I.  The  more  ancient  tetradracbms,  Thefe  are  of  a  ruder  work- 
manihip,  lefs  in  diameter^  and  thicker  than  the  others.  The  rc- 
▼erfes  exhibit  traces  more  or  leis  evident  of  the  fquare  form  given 
to  money  in  the  earlier  ngea.  Sec  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  BcH. 
Lettr.  torn,  xxiv*  p.  30* 

Exfenfchmid  (De  Ponder,  et  Menf.  fe£b.  i.  cap.  3)  has  pnblidied 
one  which,  an  he  affures  us,  weighed  333  grains  (^2734-  gnios 
£ng.  Troy  weight)  which  will  give  for  the  drachma  83^  gr.  (68^ 
gr*  £ng.)*  We  have  weighed  fourteen  fimilar  coins,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  France  ^  and  tbofe 
in  the  bed  prefervation  have  only  given  324^}  grains.  A  like  num- 
ber are  found  in  the  CoUedHon  of  Coins  of  Cities  and  States  of  the 
late  Dr.  Hunter  (p.  48  et  49) >  the  heavieft  of  which  weighs  2657 
grains,  which  correfponds  to  3237  French. 

Thus  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  coin  which,  according  to  £i- 
fenchmid,  weighed  ^^^  grains ;  and  on  the  other,  twenty-eight 
coins,  of  which  thofe  in  the.  beft  prefervation  weigh  only  324.  If 
this  author  did  not  commit  a  miftake,  if  other  telradrachms  fliould 
be  difcovered  of  the  fame  age  and  the  fame  weight,  we  mud  allow 
that,  on  fome  occafions,  they  increafed  them  to  332  or  336  grainsj 
but  we  (hall  add  that,  in  general,  thc;y  weighed  only  about  324; 
and  as,  in  the  fpace  of  2200  years,  they  mull  have  loft  fomethingof 
their  weight,  we  may  ellimate  them  at  3.2B  grains,  which  will  give 
82  grains  for  the  drachma. 

It  was  ncceifary  to  afcertain  their  finenefk  M.  Tillet  made  an 
afiay  of  one  which  weighed  324  grains,  and  found  that  it  was  ix 
deniers  20  grains  fine  *  ;  and  that  the  almoft  pure  filvcr  of  which 
it  confifted  was  iutrinfically  worth,  according  to  the  tarif  price,  52 
livres  14  fols  3  deniers,  the  marc, 

"  This  tctradrachra,"  fays  M.  Tillet,  *•  was  therefore  intrinfic- 
'^  ally  worth  3  livres  14  fols  (3s.  id.)^  whereas  324  .grains  of  fil- 
*'  ver,  of  the  value  of  the  French  crowns,  are  only  worth  3  livres 
•*  8  fols  (2?.  lod.). 

'^  £ut  the  value  of  the  filver  in  both  cafes,  coniidered  as  money, 
**  and  charged  with  the  expences  of  fabrication,  and  the  right  of 
*'  feignorage,  receives  fome  augmentatipn  above  that  of  unwrought 
''  metal  ^  and  hence  it  is  that  a  marc  of  filver,  coniifting  of  eight 
'*  crowns  of  6  livres  and  three  pieces  of  12  fous,  is,  by  the  antW 
^'  rity  of  the  fovereign,  rendered,  in  commercial  circulation,  worth 
''  49  livres  16  fols,  that  is  to  fay,  x  livre  7  fols  more  than  mother 
'*  uncoined  marc  of  the  fame  filver  with  the  crowns.**     We  muft 


*  The  finenefs  of  filver  Is  eftimated  in  France  by  deniers  and  grains :  each  de- 
nier contains  24  erains,  and  pure  filver  is  faid  to  be  12  deniers  fine,  in  the  above 
metal  therefore  me  alloy  was  x  leventy-two  part,  or  3  dwt.  8  gr.  in  a  pound  of 
filvcr.        T.  6 
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pay  dttentibti  to  this  augmentation  if  «re  wifh  to  knoW  the  true 
value  of  fuch  a  tetradrachm  in  our  prefent  money. 

It  follows  from  the  expericaents  and  obfervations  of  M.  Tillet, 
that  a  marc  of  tetradrachms  each  of  the  weight  of  324  grains  (266 
gr.  Eng.),  and  1 1  deniers  20  grains  fine,  would  now  be  worth  in 
commerce  54  livres  3  fols  9  deniers  (2I.  5s.  i^d.) ;  each  tetra* 
drachm  3  livres  16  fols  (3s.  2d.)  ',  each  drachma  19  fols  (9Td.) ; 
and  the  talent  57CO  livres  (237I.  los.). 

If  the  tetradrachm  weigh  328  grains  (2694  gr.  £ng.),  and  thie 
drachma  82,  the  latter  will  be  worth  19  fols  and  about  3  deniers, 
aad  the  talent  5775  liv.  (240I.  12s.  6d.)  nearly. 

If  we  take  the  tetradrachm  at  332  grains  (272^-  gr.  Eng.),  the 
drachma,  weighing  83  grains,  will  be  worth  19  fols  and  about  6 
den.  {9id.)  and  the  talent  nearly  5850  livres  (243I.  15s.)'  . 

Eftimating  the  weight  of  the  tetradrachm  at  336  grains  (276 
gr.  £og»)>  ancl  that  9f  the  drachma  at  84,  the  value  of  the  latter 
will  be  19  fols.  9  den.  and  the  talent  about  5925  liv.  (246L 
17s.  6d,). 

Laftiy,  if  we  allow  340  grains  (279  gr.  EngO  for  the  weight  ot 
the  tetradrachm,  and  85  for  that  of  the  drachma,  the  latter  will 
be  worth  about  i  liv.  (lod.)  and  that  of  the  talent  about  6000 
liv.  (250I.). 

.  It  is  unneceflary  to  remaxk  that,  if  the  tetradrachm  be  edimat- 
cd  at  a  lefs  weight,  the  value  of  the  drachma  and  the  talent  wiU 
diminifh  in  proportion. 

2.  Lefs  ancient  tetradrachms,  Thefe  were  current  during  four 
,orfive  centuries,  and  are. much  more  numerous  thsn  the  preceding 
oBcs,  from  which  they  differ  in  the  (hape,  workmanfhip,  mono- 
grams, names  of  magiftrates,  and  other  peculiarities  which  their 
reverfes  prefent ;  and  efpecially  by  the  rich  ornaments  with  which 
the  head  of  Minerva  is  decorated*  There  is  even  reafon  to  con- 
jffture  that  the  engravers  defigned  this  head  from  the  celebrated 
iiatue  in  the  citadel  of  Athens.  Paufanias  (lib.  1.  cap.  24.  p.  57.) 
obferves  that,  among  other  ornaments,  Phidias  had  reprefented  a: 
griffin  on  each  fide  of  the  helmet  of  the  goddefs  ^  and  this  fymbol 
is,  in  fafl,  feen  on  the  tetradrachms  which  are  poilerior  to  the 
time  uf  that  artift,  but  never  on  thofe  which  are  more  ancient. 

We  have  weighed  above  a  hu|>dred  and  fi:xty  of  thefe  tetra- 
drachms. The  cabinet  of  the  king  of  France  contains  more  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty.  The  heavieft  weigh  320  grains  (263  gr. 
Eng.)  but  the  number  of  thefe  is  very  Imall  j  the  greater  part 
only  werigh  3 1 5,  314,  313,  312,  3 10,  306,  &.c.  or  a  little  more  ot 
lefi,  according  to  the  diflfcrent -degrees  of  their  prefervation.  There 
are  fome  of  a  much  inferior  weight,  becaufe  they  are  of  bafer 
metal. 

Fiom  among  more  than  ninety  tetradrachms,-  deftiibed,  with' 
their  weight,  in  the  Colleftion  of  the  Coins  of  Cities  and  States 
of  the  late  Dr.  Hunter,  publi(hed  with  great  care  in  England, 
fcven  or  eight  weigh  more  than  320  French  grains}  one  among^ 

D  d  ij 
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others,  which  bears  the  names  of  Mentor  and  Mofchion,  weighs 
27 'i  grains  Engliih,  or  about  331  French  5  and  this  is  the  more 
remarkable,  becaufe  of  five  other  coins  from  the  fame  cabinet, 
with  the  fame  ntimes,  the  hearieft  does  not  wei^h  more  than  318 
French  grains,  and  the  lig^htefl  only  312,  which  is  the  fame  weight 
AS  that  of  a  (imitar  coin  in  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  France.  I 
cxprefied  my  furprife  at  this  to  Mr.  Combe,  the  leditor  of  that  ex- 
cellent colledion,  who  was  fo  obliging  as  to  examine  anew  the 
wein;ht  of  the  tetradrachm  in  queftion,  and  found  that  it  had  been 
accurately  given.  This  coin,  however,  proves  ihat  there  was  an 
augmentation  in  the  weight  of  the  money,  which  had  no  coofe- 
quences. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  the  tetradrachms  that  are  come 
down  to  us  have  been  diminifhed  by  the  wear,  and  other  accidents, 
we  cannot  but  perceive,  from  a  general  infpedion,  that  the  weight 
of  the  filver  coin  fufFered  a  diminution.  Was  this  fucceflive  ?  At 
what  limit  did  it  it  op  ?  Thefe  queries  are  difficult  to  refolve  ^  fince, 
in  coins  of  the  fame  age,  we  fometimes  find  a  remarkable  unifor- 
mity in  the  weight,  and  fometimes  ^  difference  no  lefs  extraordi- 
nary. Of  three  tetradrachms  which  bear  the  names  of  Phanocles 
and  Apollonius  (CoUcftion  of  Hunter,  p.  54),  one  weighs  253 
grains,  the  other  253^,  and  the  third  253!-  Engliih  Troy  weighty 
or  about  3©&y^  SO^T'  3^9  g^^ains  French  j  while  nine  others,  with 
the  names  of  Nedor  and  Mnafeas,  diminifh  gradually  from  about 
320  to  about  310  French  grains  (ibid.  p.  53). 

Befides  the  accidents  which  have  dimini(hed  the  weight  of  all 
ancient  coins,  it  appears  that  the  Greek  tnoneyers,  being  obliged 
to  coin  fo  many  drachmas  to  the  mina,  or  the  talent,  as  ours  are  to 
Arike  fuch  a  nnrober  of  twelve  fol  pieces  to  the  marc,  were  lefs  at- 
tentive, than  we  are  at  prefent,  to  render  the  weight  of  each  piece 
of  money  equal. 

In  this  refearch  we  are  (lopped  (hort  by  another  difficalty.  The 
Athenian  tetradrachms  have  no  date  ^  and  I  know  only  one,  the 
fabrication  of  which  can  be  referred  to  any  determinate  time.  It 
was  flruck' by  command  of  the  tyrant  Ariftion,  who,  in  the  year 
88  before  Girtil,  having  feized  on  Athens,  was  befieged  in  that 
city  by  Sylla.  It  bears  oo  one  fide  the  head  of  Minerva,  and  oa 
the  other  a  liar  within  a  crcfcent,  as  on  the  coins  of  Mithridates. 
Around  this  is  the  name  of  that  prince,  that  of  Athens,  and  that 
of  Ariftion.  It  is  in  the  collcftion  of  Dr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Combe,  to 
whom  I  applied' to  obtain  the  weight  of  this  coin,  was  fo  obliging 
as  to  afcertain  it  at  my  requeft,  and  to  inform  me  that  it  weighs 
254  grains  English,  which  are  equivalent  to  309-54  grains  French. 
Two  other  tetradrachms,  from  the  fame  cabinet,  on  which  the 
name  of  the  fame  Ariftion  is  found,  together  with  two  other  names, 
weigh  from  313  to  314  French  grains. 

Amid  fo  many  varieties,  all  of  which  I  cannot  here  enumerate, 
I  have  judged  it  moft  advifeable  to  choofe  a  mean.     We  have  al- 
ready feen  that,  before,  and  in  the  time  of  PericleSy  the  weight  o£ 
4 
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tlie  dncliina  xtM  8i,  82,  and  even  83  French  grains.  I  imagine, 
that  in  the  following  century*  in  which  age  I  fuppofe  Anacharfis 
to  have  travelled,  it  had  fallen  to  79  grains,  which  gives  316  . 
grains  for  the  tetradrachm.  I  take  this  for  the  ilandard,  becaufe 
it  is  nearcft  the  weight  of  the  greater  part  of  tctradrachms  which 
are  in  the  belt  prefervation. 

It  appears  that  when  the  weight  of  the  tetrad rachms  was  dimi- 
niOiedy  they  were  alfo  adulterated ;  but  in  confirmation  of  this  fup- 
pofition  many  trials  cannot  be  made.  M.  Tillet  has  made  an 
aflay  of  two  tctradrachms  5  one  of  which  weighed  311  grains  and 
about  two* thirds,  and  the  other  3iOf^.  The  former  was  found  to 
be  II  deniers,  12  grains  fine  ',  and  confequently  had  only  -x^  part 
alloys  and  the  other  was  11  deniers  9  grains  fine. 

Taking  the  weight  of  the  tetradrachm  at  316  grains,  and  fup- 
pofing  it  ti  deniers  12  grains  fine,  M.  Tillet  edimates  the  value 
of  the  drachma  to  have  been  equivalent  to  18  fols  (9d.)  and  a 
quarter  of  a  denier  of  our  ihoney.  We  fhall  difregard  this  fra£tion 
of  the  denier,  and  fay  that,  taking  thefe  to  have  been,  as  they  pro- 
bably were,  the  true  weight  and  fincnefs,  the  value  of  the  talent 
was  5400  livres  (2251.)-  I*  >s  from  this  valuation  that  I  have 
drawn  up  the  following  table.  If,  fuppofing  the  tetradrachm  of 
the  fame  fincnefs,  we  allow  it  to  weigh  only  312  grains;  the 
drachma,  which  will  then  weigh  only  78  grains,  will  be  worth 
only  17  (bis  9  deniers  (8^),  and  the  talent  5325  livres  (221I. 
17s.  6d.).  Thus  diminiihing  or  augmenting  the  weight  of  the 
drachma  by  a  grain,  drminil^ea  or  augments. the  value  of  that 
drachma  by  3  deniers  (half  a  farthing)  j  and  that  of  the  talent  by 
75  livres  (3].  28.  6d.),  fuppofing  the  filver  always  of  the  fame 
fineoefs. 

To  eftimate  the  comparative  value  of  the  Athenian  and  our 
money  to  greater  exadlnefs,  it  would  be  nectlTary  to  compare  the 
refpedive  value  of  commodities.  But  1  have  found  fo  many  va- 
riatioos  tA  the  prices  of  thofe  of  Athens,  and  fo  little  afTiflance  in 
ancieat  authors,  that  I  have  abandoned  this  defi^gn.  £efide»,  the 
table  which  I  here  give  only  required  a  general  approximsetion  to 
the  true  value. 

In  it,  as  I  have  already  (aul,  I  fuppofe  the  drachma  to  weigh 
79  grains  and  to' be  11  demers  12  grains  fine.  The  table  t9  only 
relative  ta  the  fecond  kind  of  tetradrachms. 

Drachmas.  Livres.  Sol's.  L.      s.      d. 

I  —      18  009 

The  obohiSy  the  6th  part  of  the  drach.     3*  o       o     14 

2,  ■  I     i6-  016 

3  2     14  023 

4  3     i^  030 

5  .        4     10  039 

6  ■  58  o      4    .6 

7  .~  6      &  05s 


D  d  il'i 
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i^THENlAN   MONBY. 


Dnchmti. 
8 

9 

70 
ZI 
12 

'3 

u 

i8 
^9 

20 
31 
22 

33 
24 
25 
26 
37 
28 
29 

30 

3« 

32 

33 
34 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
4» 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

Jl 

49 
50 
51 
5a 
53 
54 
55 


JLiTRt.  S^ 

7  4 

8  2 

9  x8 
JO  16 
XI  14 

12  12 

13  '«> 

14  8 


15 
x6 

17 
?8 


0 

4 
2 
o 


18 

18 

'19 

16 

20 

14 

21 

12 

22 

10 

23 

8 

24 

6 

25 

4 

26 

2 

27 

'0 

27 

iB 

28 

16 

29  14 

30  12 

31  10 

32  8 


33 
34 

36 


6 

4 

2 

0 


36  18 

37  J6 

38  14 

39  12 

40  10 

41  8 


6 

4 
2 
o 


42 
43 
44 
45   „ 

46    16 

47  14 

48  12 

49  10 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


6 
6 

7 
8 

9 
9 

10 

ji 
12 
12 
13 

»5 
15 

16 

»7 
18 
18 

19 
o 

J 

X 
2 

3 
4 
4 
5 
6 

7 
7 
8 

9 
10 
10 

XI 
12 

'3 
»3 
14 

!l 

16 

17 
18 

»9 
»9 

o 

2 


o 

§ 

3 

o 

9 
6 

3 

o 

I 

3 

o 

3 

o 

9 
6 

3 

o 

I 

3 
o 

I. 

3 

o 

9 

3 

Q 

9 
6 

3 

o 

I 

3 

o 

? 

3 

o 
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.    ATHENIAN  MONEY.  423 


Drachmas. 

^2 
58 

59 
60 
61 

6a 

^3 

64 

65 
66 

% 

€9 

70 

7^ 
72 
73 
74 

.7<» 

'2 
78 

?9 


81  

Sa  — ^ — 

«3  

84 

85  

86  f 

87 

88  

89  

90  ■ 

91  

9* 

93 

94 

9|  

97  -- 

98  — 5- 

99  

100  arachxoas  or    i  mioa 

200  dr.  or    2  m. 

300  dr.  or    3  m. 

400  dr.  or    4  m. 


Livrec  SoU. 

1" 

>. 

a. 

JO 

8 

a 

3 

0 

J* 

6 

2 

2 

9 

52 

4 

a, 

3 

6 

53 

2 

a 

4 

3 

54 

0 

a 

5 

0 

54 

18 

a 

i 

9 

55 

16 

2 

6 

6 

56 

14 

2 

i 

3 

^2 

IZ 

a 

0 

58 

JO 

a- 

8 

9 

59 

8 

2 

9 

6 

60 

6 

2 

10 

3 

61 

4 

2 

II 

0 

62 

2 

a 

II 

9 

63 

0 

a 

12 

6 

63 

18 

a 

13 

3 

64 

16 

2 

14 

0 

65 

14 

a 

14 

9 

66 

la 

a 

15 

6 

3 

10 

a 

16 

3 

8 

a 

17 

0 

69 
70 

6 

4 

a 
a 

:i 

1 

7' 

a 

a 

19 

3 

72 

0 

3 

0 

Q 

7a 

18 

3 

0 

9 

73 

16 

3 

I 

6 

74 

>4 

3 

a 

3 

7| 

12 

3 

3 

0 

76 

10 

3 

3 

9 

'Z 

8 

3 

4 

6 

78 

6 

3 

5 

3 

79 

4 

3 

6 

0 

80 

a 

3 

6 

9 

81 

0 

3 

5 

6 

81 

18 

3' 

5 

82 

16 

3 

9 

0 

f^ 

«4 

3 

9 

9 

84 

12 

3 

10 

6 

85 

10 

3 

II 

3 

86 

8 

3 

12 

0 

«7 

6 

3 

12 

9 

88 

4 

3 

13 

6 

89 

a 

3 

14 

3 

90 

0 

3' 

»5 

0 

180 

0 

7 

10 

0 

270 

0 

II 

5 

0 

360 

0 

IJ 

0 

• 

9  d  riij 
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ATUENIAIJI  MONEY, 


Dniduxui. 

Livre*.  Soln 

L, 

d.   >. 

500 

dr. 

or 

5  m. 

450              0 

18 

15     0 

600  dr. 

or 

61D. 

540               0 

22 

10    0 

800 

dr. 

or 

7  m. 

630               0 

26 

5    Q 

dr. 

or 

8  m. 

720               0 

810      0 

30 

0    0 

900 

dr. 

or 

9©. 

33 

15    0 

1 000 

dr. 

or 

10  (P. 

900      0 

.  37 

10    0 

2000 

dr. 

or 

20  m- 

1800    I  0 

75 

0    0 

3000 

dr. 

or 

30  ip. 

2700      0 

1x2 

10    0 

4000 

dr. 

or 

40  »P- 

3600      0 

J50 

0    0 

5000 

dr. 

or 

50  ip. 

1500      0 

187 

10    0 

6000  dr. 

or 

60  miB^  make  the  talent. 

Talents. 

Litres. 

L. 

Talentfc         Livrcs. 

L. 

<s 

5400 

225 

60 

324000 

13500 

Z 

ip8oo 

45« 

70 

378000 

^5750 

3 

1^200 

«75 

80 

432000 

18000 

4 

21600 

900 

90 

486000 

20250 

5 

27000 

1*25 

100 

540000 

22500 

<i 

3^4PO 

iis° 

200 

1080000 

A5000 
67500 

1 

37800 

1.575 

300 

16200C0 

43200 

1800 

400 

2160000 

90000 

9 

48600 

3025 

500 

2700000 

^1^500 

lA 

54000 

4250 

600 

3246000 

I350OQ 

II 

59400 

!»475 

700 

3780000 

^57500 

14 

64800 

3700 

800 

4320000 

18I000O 

13 

76200 

3925 

900 

4860000 

^<;>250O 

14 

75600 

3^50 

1000 

54C0000 

^25000 

\i 

8(000 

3375 

2000 

108000Q0 

450000 

86400- 

3600 

3000 

16200000 

675000 

\l 

91800 

3825 

4000 

21600000 

900000 

97200 

40J0 

5COO- 

27000000 

I I 25000 

^9 

102600 

4275 

6060 

32400000 

1350000 

QO 

.  108000 

4500 

7000. 
8000 

37800000 

1575000 

^5' 

135000 

5625 

43200000 

iggoooo 

30 

162000 

6750 

9000 

48600000 

29^5000 

40 

216000 

9000 

10000 

54000000 

2250009 

^^ 

^70000 

11450    , 

. 
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TABLE    XIL 
Grecian  Weights  reduced  to  French  (and  Englifh). 


T|i«  Attic  talent  weighed  60  minae^  of  6000  drachmas.  We 
take  1 09  weight  of  the  drachma  at  7^  French  grains.  With  us 
the  gros  contain^  72  grains,  the  punco  8  gros  or  576  grains,  the 
marc  S  ounces  o^r  4608  grains^  aqd  |he  pound  2  marcs  or  9216 
grains 


French  Weight. 

Eng.  Troy  Weight. 

X>raclima«. 

Oz.  Gros.  Grai^ 

'      Oz. 

Dwt.  Gr.D. 

I 

— 

I 

7 

— 

2     16,91 

a 

— 

2 

14 

— 

5      9.5 

3 

— 

3 

21 

— 

8       2,7 

4 

— 

4 

28 

— 

10     19,0 

5 

— 

5 

35 

-i- 

13       »2.S 

6 

— 

6 

42 

— 

16      5.4 

7 

— 

7 

49 

— 

18    22,3; 

8 

0 

56 

I     ij.a 

9 

I 

63 

4      8.1 

XO 

2 

70 

7      i.o 

II 

4 

5 

9    17.9 

,     li 

5 

12 

12    10,8 

13 

6 

'8 

15      3.7 

W 

7 

26 

17    20,6 

15 

2 

0 

33 

2 

0    »3.J 

16 

2 

I 

40 

'        2 

3     «.4 

XI 

2 

2 

47 

2 

5    23,3 

18 

2 

3 

V^ 

2 

8     16,2 

19 

2 

4 

61 

2 

II      9,1 

ao 

2 

5 

68 

2 

14      2,0 

iii 

A 

7 

3 

2 

16     18,9 

22 

3 

0 

10 

2 

19     11,8 

23 

3 

I 

»7 

3 

a      4>7 

M 

3 

2 

24 

3 

4    a'»6 

H 

3 

3 

3i 

3 

7     *4.^ 

7,6 

3 

4 

38 

3 

10      7,4 

^l 

3 

5 

4J 

3 

13      0.3 

a8 

3 

6 

5a 

3 

15    i7.a 

3,9 

3 

7 

^5 

3 

18    10,1 

r 

4 

0 

<56 

4 

I    ,3,0 
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GRECIAN   WEIGHTS. 


French 

Weight. 

Eng.  Troy  Weight. 

Dnchmta. 

Oz. 

Gros.  Grains. 

Oz.  Dwt 

.Or  J). 

3» 

4 

2 

X 

4 

3 

19.9 

3a 

4 

3 

8 

4 

6 

12,8 

33 

.4 

4 

'5 

4 

9 

^•z 

34 

4 

s 

22 

4 

II 

22,6 

35 

4 

6 

29 

4 

14 

^5^5 

35 

4 

7 

36 

4 

n 

8,4 

31 

5 

0 

43 

5 

0 

»»3 

3» 

5 

I 

5Q 

5 

2 

18,2 

39 

5 

2 

|7 

5 

^ 

ii.i 

40 

5 

3 

64 

5 

4,0 

41 

5 

4 

71 

5 

le 

20,9 

42 

5 

6 

6 

5 

13 

13.8 

43 

5 

7 

^3 

5 

16 

6.7 

44 

6 

0 

20 

5 

i« 

23,6 

45 

6 

I 

27 

6 

I 

16,5 

4^ 

6 

2 

34 

6 

4 

9^ 

47 

6 

3 

41 

6 

7 

*.3 

4» 

6 

4 

48 

6 

9 

i9.a 

47 

6 

5 

55 

6 

12 

12.1 

5» 

6 

6 

62 

6 

15 

SiO 

IfeacBma* 

Liv,  Mar.  Oz.  Gros.  Grains, 

Lib. 

Oz. 

Dwt.  Or. 

fo 

-. 

0 

I    60 

— 

8 

a     6 

70 

— ^ 

I 

4  58 

— 

9 

.1  i 

So 

— 

2 

7    J6 

— 

10 

9°     n.    . 

— 

4 

3    54 

r 

0 

3      9 

iQ0(S2i^) 

— 

5 

5    52 

1 

I 

10      10 

a 

I 

3 

3    3a 

2 

3 

0     20 

5 

2 

X 

I     12 

3 

4 

II      6 

4 

3 

0 

6 

6    64 

4 

6 

I   16 

5 

4 

0 

4 

4    44 

5 

7 

12        2 

6 

5 

0 

2 

2    24 

6 

'9 

2      12 

7 

6 

0 

0 

0      4 

7 

10 

12      22 

» 

6 

J 

5 

5    56 

9 

0 

5    I 

? 

7 

I 

3 

3    36 

10 

I 

13   18 

I0> 

8 

I 

1 

I     16 

II 

3 

4    4 

11 

9 

0 

6 

6    68 

12 

4 

14   14 

12. 

20 

9 

4 

4    48 

»3 

6 

5    0 

*3 

IX 

0 

2 

2    28 

H 

7 

15   10 

14 

12 

0 

0 

0      8 

15 

9 

J  20 

15 

12 

X 

5 

5    60 

16 

10 

16      6 

i5 

15 

I 

3 

3    40 

18 

0 

6    i5 

U 

M 

1 

I 

I    20 

19 

I 

17      2 

15 

0 

6 

7      0 

20 

3 

7    " 

19 

j6 

0 

4 

4    5* 

31 

4 

*2    *2 

20 

:i 

0 

2 

*    3*  . 

22 

6 

8      8 

Zl 

0 

0 

0    12 

23 

7 

18    18 

22 

j8 

I 

5 

5    64 

24 

9 

9     4 
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ORBCtAN   WEIGHTS,  4S> 

Eng.  Troy  Weight, 

Lib.  Ox.  Dwt.  Or. 

25  10     19     14 

27  Np      10        O 

28  2        O      10 

29  3     10    20 

30  s      ^      ^ 

31  O      II      16 

32  8        2        9 

33  9    12    i;i 

39  5   4  14 

45  o  16  16 

50  8   8  18 

56  4   o  20 

67  7   5   o 

135  2  10   o 

20^  9   15    O 

270  500 

338  o   5   o 

405  7  10   o 

473  a  15   o 

540  10   o   o 

608  550 

676  o  10   o 

1352  IOC 

2028  I  10   o 

2704  200 

3380  a  10   o 

4056  300 

4732  3  10   o 

5408  400 

6084  4  10  o 

6760  500 

33802  10   o 

67604  200 

135208  400 

20281a  600 

270416  800 

338020  10   o   o 

676041  800 


, 

French  Weight. 

MilW. 

Li  V.  Mar.  Oz.  Ores.  Graiai. 

33 

19 

I 

3 

3 

44 

*4 

30 

I 

I 

I 

24 

a? 

31 

0 

6 

7 

4 

2« 

22 

0 

-4 

4 

56 

27 

.   33 

0 

2 

2 

36 

38 

24 

0 

0 

0 

16 

39 

24 

5 

5 

68 

30 

»J 

3 

3 

48 

iS 

30 

0 

0 

20 

40 

34 

4 

4 

64 

45 

38 

I 

I 

3f 

50 

42 

5 

6 

8 

60  (»r.'£)     51 

6 

7 

24 

2 

102 

5 

6 

48 

3 

154 

4 

6 

0 

4 

205 

3 

5 

24 

5 

aj? 

2 

4 

48 

6 

308 

I 

4 

0 

i 

360 

0 

3 

*t 

411 

7 

3 

48 

9 

46a- 

6 

2 

0 

10 

J14 

0 

5 

I 

24 

3o" 

IC28 

2 

2 

48 

30 

1542 

7 

4 

0 

40 

aoj7 

4 

5 

'S 

1° 

2571 
3085 

I 

6 

48 

60 

7 

6 

0 

70 

3600 

4 

I 

24 

80 

4114 

I 

3 

48 

90 

4628 

6 

4 

0 

JOO 

JH3 

3- 

5 

24 

500 

25716 

2 

2 

48 

1000 

JM3» 

4 

5 

24 

2000 

io386a 
154296 

I 

2 

4S 

3000 

6 

0 

0 

4000 

205729 

0 

2 

5 

24 

5000 

25716* 

0 

7 

2 

48 

10000 

514322 

I 

6 

5 

24 
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SchclhorniL   Francofurti,   1730,    ii 

vol.  Svo 
Ampelii  Libri  Mcmorabiles  ad  calccm 

Hifloriar  L.  A&  Flori,  cum  nqtii  va- 
riorum. AmAck>d.  i7C2,8vo 
Amyot  (Jacquci)  Trad.  desOcuvresde 

Plutarqne.     Paris,  Vafcoian,  ts^j, 

14  vol.  ^o 
A^acvcontv  Cannula,  gr.  et  lat.  edit. 

BarjjcfiL  Cantabri^ae»  1 705,  &«o 
Andocidcs  de  Myfterus  et  de  Pace,  gr. 

apud  Oratorev  Gvskos,  edit.  Hent. 

Stephanfc  1575,  fbt 
Aotholo^iA  G:  secorHm  Epigramnmim, 

gr.  edit^Hcor.  Stepbani,  1566^.410 
Aatiphontts  OratJooes,  er.  et  lat.  apud 

OratorcsGrieciiePrsfiantiorcs.  Han- 

novias,  1619,  Svo 
Antonini  Itincrarium,  edit.  Pet.  WelTe- 

lingii.    Amftel.  1735,  4to 
Anville  (D'),  Mcfuxe»  Itineraires.  Pa- 
ris, 1769. 8vo 
Aphthonii   Progymnafmata,   gr.  edit. 

Franc.  Poiti.  1570,  Svo. 
Apollodori  Bibliolhecaf  gr.  et  lat.  edit. 

Tanaquili  Fabri.  .Salmuxii,  x66i,8to 
ApoUodorus,     apud    Donatum    intu 
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Crammatica  I.attn«  Auaores,  edit. 

Putfchii.  -  Hanovix,  1605,  4^0 
ApoUonii  Rhodii  Argoaautlcen,  gr.  ct 

ht.  edit.  Jer.  HoelzUni.    Lugd.  Bat. 

1641,  8vo 
Appiaoi  Alexandrini  Hiftorke,  gr.  et 

lat.  cum  notis  Tariorum.    Amftclo- 
.    dami,  1670,  2  vol.  Svo 
Apfiai  dc  Arte  Rhttorica  Przcepta,  gr. 

apud    Rhetores    Graecos.     Vcnctiia, 

Aldus,  1508,  2  vol.  fol 
Apulcii  (Lucii)  Metamorphofeon  libri 

xi.  edit.    Piicxi.  Gouds:,  1650,  8vo 
Aratl    Phxnomcna,    gr.   ct   lat-   edit. 

Grotii.     Apud  RaphcUngiam,  l6o«, 

4to 
Phznomena,  gr.  Oxonii,  167  a, 

8vo 
Arcbimedis  Opera,  gr.  ct  lat.  edit.  Dav. 

Uivalti,  Parifiip,  1 6 15,  fol 
Ariftides  Quintilianus  de  Muiicil,  gr. 

et  lat.  apud  Antique  Muficx  Auc- 

tores,  edit.  Meibomii.  Aniftel.  i6ji, 

S  vol.  4to 
Arlftidis  Oratiooes,  gr.  ct  lat.  edit.  G. 

Caotcri.  1603,  3  vol.  &vo 
Ariftopbaais  Comcedix,  gr.  et  lat.  cum 

□Otis    JLudol.    KuHeri.     Amfteiod. 

1 7 10,  fol 
Ariftoielis  Opera  omnia,  gr.  ct  lat.  ex 

receofione  G.  Duval.    Parifiis,  1629, 
.    %  vol.  fol 
Ariftoxeni   Harmonicorum   libri   tres, 

gr.  et  lat.  apud  Antiqux  Muficx 

Avdoresy  edit.  Meibomii.     Amflel. 

165  a,  a  vol.  4to 
Arnaud  (rAbbc),  Lettpe  fur  la  Mo- 

fiquc.    1754,  8vo 
Arriaoi   Hiftoria  Expedit.    Alexandri 

Magni,  gr.  et  lat.  edit.  Jac.  Grouo- 

vii.  Lugd.  Bat.  1 704.  fol 
■  Tadica,  gr.  ct  lat.  cum  noti» 

.   variorum.  Amftelod.  1 683,  8vo 
,  -  in  Epi^etum.  gr.  et  lat.  edit. 

Jo.  Uptoni.    Londini,  1741,  %  vol. 

4to 
Athenxt  Deipnofophiftarum  libri  xv. 

gr.  et  lat.  ex  recenf.  If.  Cafauboni. 
Lugduni,  i6ia,  z  vol.  fol 
Athenagorae  Opera,  fcilicet.  Apologia 

ct  Legatio  pro  Chridianis,  gr.  et  lat. 

Lipfix,  1685,  8vo 
Aubignac  (FAbbc  Hedelin    d')   Pra- 
tique du  Thcaue.  Amftexdam,  1 7  ij, 
a  vol.  8vo 
Auguftioi  (Sanai)  Optra,  tdit.  Bene- 

didin.  Parifiis,  1679,  II  vol.  fol 
Avienus  (RufusFcftui),  in  Arati  Prog- 
noftica,  gr.  Parifiis^  I J5p,  4to 


A11I1  GelHi  th>6tts  Attic«,  cnitt  iiorit 
variorum.     Ltigd.  Bat.  x666,  Sto 

Attrelii  VidoHs  Hiftoria  Romatia,  cum 
no^a  variorum.  Lugd.  Bat.  l^jo^ 
8vo 


Baccqii  Senioris  Introd.   Artis  Mufi- 

cx,  gn  et  lat.  apud  Antiqux  Muficat 

And.  edit.  Meibomii.  Amftel.  165a, 

%  vol.  4to 
Bailly,  Hiftoire  de  TAftrononie  Aa- 

cienne.    Paris,  178I4  4to 
Banisr,  la  Mycbologie,  ou  let  Fablei 

expliquee»    par    THiHoire.      Vdxkt 

1738.3  vol.  4to 
Barne%  Vita  Euripidis,  in  editioue  £b« 

ripidis.    Cantabrig.  1694,  fol 
Batteux,  Hlftoire  des  Caufe«  Premieres* 

Parts,  1769, 1  vol.  8vo 
r-  Tradu(5t.  des  Quatrc  Poetlqucs. 

Paris  1771.  »  vol-  8vo 
Bayle  (Pierre)  jt)iAionnaire  Hiftorique* 

Rotterdam,  1720,  4  vol.  fol 

■  Penfees  fur  la  Com^te.     Rot- 
"tcrdam,  1 704,  4  vol.  lamo 

Repnn^e  aux  Quxft.  d*un  Pro- 


vincial.   Rotterd.  1704  j  v6l.  lamo 
Beaufobre,  Hiftoire  du  Manicheifme. 

Amdcrd.  1734,  a  vol.  4to 
Bellorii  (Joan.  Petr.)  Expoiitio  Symbo- 

lici  Otx  Syrix  Sinaulacri,  in  The« 

faur.  Ant.  Grxc.  torn.  7. 
Be  Ion,  Obfervations  de  plufieurt  Sin- 

gularites  trouvees  en  Grdce,  en  AGe, 

&c.    Paris,  1388,  4to 
Bernardos  de  Pond«ribu8  et  Menfurit. 

Oxonix,  x68g,  8vo 
Bidet,  Traitc  de  la  Culture  de  la  Vigne. 

Paris,  1759,  a  vol.  lamo 
"Bircovii   (Sim.)   Notx   in   Dionyliam 

HalicarnajT.  de  Strudlura  Orationis, 

ex  recenHone  Jac.  Upton.  .JLiondini, 

J  70  a,  8vo 
Blond    (I'Abbe  le),   I^efcription   des 

Pierres  grayees  de  M.  le  Due  d*Or- 

leans.     Paris,  1780,  a  yol,  fol 
Bocharti  Geographia  Sacra,  Lugd.  Bat. 

1707,  fol 
Boethii  de  Muiici  libri  iv.  gr.  et  lac 

apud    Anciqux    MuHcx    Audlorct, 

edit.   Meibomii.     Amftelod.    165a, 

a  vol.  4to 
Boilcau  Defpreaux,Tra;1udion  de  Lon- 

gin,  dans  ies  Oeuvres.     Paris,  1747, 

5  vol.  8vo 
Bordone    (Benedetro),     Ifolario.      lo 

VcDCgia,  1534,  fol 
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Bofla  (Le)»  Tnk6  da  Po^ne  Epique. 

P^t,  1708,  lamo 
Bongii&viUc,  Difiert.  far  let  Mecro- 

poles  et  les  Coloniet.     Pari»,  1745, 

xaoio 
Briffontat  fBarn.)  de  Regio  Per&nim 

PriDcipmttt.    Argentoraci,  1 7 10,  Svo 
Bmckeri   Hiftoria  Crit.   Philiprophis. 

Lipfiae,  174%,  6  vol.  4to 
Brumoy  (Le  P.)«  Traduaion  da  Th^. 

&tre  des  Greet.    Paris,  1749,  6  vol. 

Xtnio 
Smn  (Le  P.  le),  ^iftoire  Critique  des 

Pratiques  Snpcrftitieufes.  Paris,  1 750, 

4T0l.  ZflRlO 

Bnuick  (Rich.  Fr.  PhiL),  edit  Arif- 
tophanis,  gr.  et  lat.  1783,  4  vol.  Svo 

Emyn  (Cora,  le),  fes  Voyages  au 
Levaat,  dans  I'Afie  Mioenre,  &c. 
Ronen,  1745,  5  vol.  4to 

Bufibo,  Hifloire  Naturelle.  Paris,  1749, 
$%  vol.  4to 

Bnleogerus  (Jul.  Caef.)  de  Lodis  Ve- 
tenun.  In  Thef.  Autiquic.  Grascar. 
torn.  7 

—  De  Theatro.  In  Thefaur.  Ro- 
man. Antiquit.  com.  9 

Burigny,  Thiologie  PaVenne ;  on  Sen- 
cimens  des  Philof.  et  des  Peuples 
PaVens  for  Dietk,  fur  i*Ame,  &c 
Paris,  1754,  a  vol.  i2mo 

^  C 

Cjbsaris  (Caii  JaL)  quz  extant,  edit. 

Pr.  Oudendorpii.    L.ugd.  Bat.  1737, 

a  vo).  4to 
Callimaehi  Hymni  et  Epigrammata,  gr. 

ct  lat.  edit.  Spanhemii.     Uitrajedi. 

1697,  a  vol.  Svo 
Capztolinos  in  Viti  Antonini  Philofo- 

phi,'  apud  Hiftorix  Auguils  bcrip- 

torei,  edit.  Salmafit  ct  Cafauboni. 

Pariiiis,i620,fol 
Cafanboi^ns  (if&acus)  de  Satyrica  Grx- 

corum  Poefi.     In  Mufeo  Philo'ogico 

ct  HiQorico,  Thomx  Crenif.   Lugd. 

Bat.  1699,  l2°>o 
Caftellanus  de  Feftis  Grxcorum  in  Dio- 

nyf.  in  Tbefauro  Antiquit.  Grxca- 

rum,  torn.  7 
Catullus,  cum  Obfervationibus  If.  Vof- 

fii.    Londini,  1684,  4to 
Caylas  (Le  Comte  de),  Recueit  d*An- 

tiquites.     Paris,  1752,  7  vol.  410 
Celfus  (Cornel.)  de  Re  Medici,  edit. 
■  Vajart.    Parifii*,  1773,  xamo 
Cenforinus  de  Die  Natali,  cum  notis 

variorum.    Lugd.  Eat.  1 743,  8to 


Certamen  Homeri  et  Hefiodi,  gr.  ia 

edit.  Homeri  i  Barmefio.    G^cabri- 

giso,  1 77 1,  2  vol  4to 
Chabanon,  Tradudion  de  Tb6ocrite., 

Paris,  1777,  x^*no 
— —  Tradudion  des  Pythiqaet  de 

Pindare.    Paris,  1772,  Svo 
Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  and  in 

Afia  Minor.    Oxford  and  Ij&oAoo^ 

X776,  ft  voL  4to 
Infcriptiooes  Antiquae,  gr.  et 

lac.  Oxottii,  1774,  foi 
Chaidin,  fes  .  Voyages.      Amfterdam, 

1711,  10  voL  i2inb 
Charitonis   de    Chsreft    et  Callirboe 

Amoribns  libri  viii.  gt,  et  lat.  Jo. 

Jac.  Reiflcii.     Amftel.  1 750,  4to 
Chau  (L*Abbe  de  la),  Dcficdpcion  des 

Pierres  gravees  de  M.  le  Due  d'Or- 

l£ans.     Paris,  1780,  2  voL  fol 
Chilhall,  Anriquitates  Afiadcae,  gr.  ct 

lac.    Loodini,  1 728,  fol 
Choifeul-Gouifier  (le  Comte  de).  Voy- 
age de  la  Grdce,  Paris,  xySa,  fol 
Chriftiaiii  (Flur  )  Notae  in  Ariflopba- 

nem,  edit.  Lud.  Kufteri.    Amdelo- 

dami,  17 10,  fol 
Ciceronib  Opera,  edit.  Oliveti.   ParifUi, 

X740,  9  vol.  4to 
Clawdiani  (CI.)  quat  extant,   edit.  Jo. 

Mat.Gelhcri.  Lipiia;,i759,2  vol.8vo 
dementis  Alexandiini  Opera,  *gr«  ct 

lat.  edit.   Potteri.    Oxoniae,   zyij, 

2  vol.  fol 
Clerc  (Daniel  le),  Hiftoire  de  la  Me- 
dicine.   La  Haye,  i729,4to 
Clerici  (Joan.  7  Ars  Cririca.     Amftelo- 

dnmi,  1712,  3  vol.  8va 
Columella  de  Re  Ruftica,   apad  Re! 

Rufticas  Scriptorcs,  curante  Jo.  M. 

Gefnero.     Lipfis,  1735,  a  vol.  4to 
Colnthui  de  Rapru  Helcnae,  ^,  et  lar. 

edit.  Aug.  Mar.  Baodinii.     Fforen* 

tiat,  X765,  Svo 
Combe  (Carol.),  Nunmorum  veterum 

Popolorum  et  Urbium,  qui  in  Mu- 
feo  G.   Hooter  aflervaniur  Defer. 

Londini,  178%,  4(0 
Conti  (Abate)  lUuftrazione  del  Par- 

menide   di   PLttooe.      In  Venczia, 

1743.  4to 
Comeiile  (Pierre),  fon  Tbeitre.  Paris| 

I747»  <i  wl.  lanio 
Corneiii  Nepotis  Vitae  lUuftrium  Vc- 

rorum,  edit.  Jo.  H.  Boecleri.    Tra- 

jedi  ad  Rhen,  1705,  X2mo 
Coriini  (Eduardi)  Faili  AtticL    1^ 

rcnti«,  Z744, 4  vol  4U 
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CoriiDt  (fidoard'Ot  Difiertuiooes  iv.  A* 
h  gooifticx,  Flurentiz,  1747,410 

■  ■  Differutio  de  Natall  Die  Pla. 

tonit,  in  Volunu  vi.  S/mbolaram 
Litterariarum.  Florcnt.  I749»  xo 
vol.  8vo 

-— ^*-  Notae  Grsconim,  five  Vocnm 
et  Nwntrorujn  Compendia  \nx  in 
aereit  atque  marmoreis  Grxcorum 
TabttUs  Obfervaotur.  Florent  1749, 
fol 

Cragius  de  Republica  Lacedxmonio- 
rum.  In  Thef.  Anii^.  Grscarunii 
torn.  5 

CreniQfl  (Thoman)  Mufeum  Philclogic 
Lugd.  Bat.  1699,  l^iuo 

Croix  (Le  Baron  de  Ste.)»  Examen 
Critiqne  des  Anciens  Hiftorieni  d*A- 
kxandre.     Paris,  1 7  75,  4to 

■  De  I'Etat  ec  da  Sort  det  Co- 
lonieii  des  Anciens  Peuples.  Phila- 
delphie,  1779,  Sto 

Croze    (La),    Thefaurut    Epiftolicus. 

Lipfix,  174I1  2  vol.  4to 
Cndwonhi  (Radulph.)  ^yftema  Intel- 

le&uale.  Lugd.  Bat.  j  773, 2  vol.  410 
Cuperi  (Glib.)   Apotbeofis  vel  Coni'e- 

cratio  Homeri.  Amftelod.  1683,  410 
—  Harpocrates.   Ultrajedi,  1687, 

4to 


Daciei.    (Andre),     Tradn^on     des 

Oeuvres  d'Hippocrate.    Paris,  1697, 

%  vol  ijuno 
'■    '         La  Poctiqne  d*Ariftote,  trad. 

avec  des  remarques.  Paris,  1 691,  4to 
Dacicr    (Madame),    Tradudlon     des 

Oeuvres  d'Homere.     Paris,  1719,6 

vol.  i2mo 

■  TraduAion  do  Plutus  d* Arifto- 
phane.     Paris,  1 684,  lamo  ^ 

■  Tradu<9ion  d'Aoacreon.  Am- 
ilerdam,  1716,  8vo 

■  Tradu^.  des  Coir.edies  de  Te- 
rence.    Rotterd..i7i7,  3  vol.  8vo 

Dale  (Ant.  Van),  de  OracuUs  Veienim 
Dificrtaciones.    Amftelodami,  IJOO, 

■  DiiTertationes  ix.  Antiquitati- 
bus,  qnin  eC  Marmoribus  illultrandis 
infervientef.  Amftelodami,  1 743, 4to 

Demetrias  Phalercus  de  Elocutioue,  gr. 

et  latTGlafgnac,  1743.  4Co 
DemoUbenis  et  il'Tchinii  Opera,  gr.  et 

lat.  edente  H.  Wol£o.    Francufarti, 

X604,  fol 
DemoAhtnis  Opera,  gr.  et  lat  cum  noiis 


Joan.  Taylor.    Canubrigis,  i748-ec 

1757,  torn.  2.  3,  4to 
Defcription  des  priocipales  Pxerres  fn^- 

vees  du  Cabintt  de  M.  le  Due  d'Or- 

leans.     Paris,  1780,  »  vol.  fol 
Dicxarcbi  Status  Grzcix,  gr.  et  laC 

apud  Geographos  Mioores.   Oxoniz, 

1698, 4  vol.  8vo 
Dinarchos  in  Demoflhenem,  gr.  apud 

Oratorcs  Graecos,  edit.  H  :itepbani, 

I575»  fol 
Diodort   Siculi    Bibllotheca   HiHorica, 

gr.  et  lat.  edit.  Rhodomaftii.     Hano- 

vix,  1604,  fol 
■  Eadem  Hiftoria,  gr.  ct  lat.  edk. 

Petri  Wcff^rlingii.    Amildod.  1746, 

2  vol.  fol 
Diogenis  Laertii  Vitz  lUuftrium  Philo- 

fophorum,  gr.  et  lat.  edente  Eg.  Me- 

nagio.  Amfielodami,  1692,  2  vol.  4to 
Diomedis  de  Oratione  libri  tres,  apud 

Grammatics  Lat.    AuAores,    ftud. 

Elix  Putfchii.     Hanoviz,  1 605,  4to 
Dionis  Caffi  Hifioria  Rom.  gr.  et  lat. 

edit.  Reimari.  Hamburgi,  1750,  9 

vol.  fol    . 
Dionis  Chryfoftomi  Orationes,  gr.  et 

lat.  edit.   If.  Cafauboai.     Lutetxz, 

1604,  fol 
Dionydi  Halicarncflcnlia  Opera,  gr.  et 

lat.   edit.   Jo.  Jac.  Reiike.    Lipfiz, 
"1774,  6  vol  8vo 
Dionyfius  Periegeta,  gr.   et  lat.  apud 

Geographos  Nlin.  Grscos.    Oxoniz* 

1698,4  vol.  8vo 
podwel  (Henr.)  de  Veteribus  Grzco- 

nim  Romanorumque  Cyclis.  Oxonii, 

170Z,  4to 
— —  Annales  Thncydidei  ct  Xeno- 

pbontei,  ad  calcem  Opens  ejufdem 

de  Cyclis.    Oxonii,  1 701,  4to 
Donati   Fragmtota    de    Comcedii    et 

TragcBciia,  apud    Terentium,    edit. 

Wefterhovil.   Hag«comitls,  1726,  2 

vol.  4to 
D'Orvillc.  (See  Orville.) 
Dubos,  Reflexions  fur  la  Poefie  et  fur 

la  Peinture.      Paris,   Z740,  3  vol. 

i2mo 
Duporti  (Jac.)  Prxledliones  inTheopbr. 

Chara«2eres,  Cantabrig.  171a,  8vo 
Dupuis,  Tradudion  du  Fkeitre  de  So- 

phocle.     Paris,  1777,  2  vol.  l2mo 

E 
EtsxMSHMiDios  de  Ponderibus  ct  Men- 
i'uris  Vetcrum.    Argentwrati,  1737, 
l2mo 
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Emmins  f tJbi^),  L^cedafmona  Atifiqna 

■  De   Ropabltcd   Carthagcnien- 

fionl,  ice.  in  Thif.  Auti^uit.  Graft- 
carom,  torn.  4  • 

Emptrici  (Sfcxti)  Opfcra,  gr.  et  Ut.  edit. 
Fabritii.     LIpfiac,  1718,  fol 

XpiAeti  £itcfiiridion,  gt.  »  lar.  «dit. 
Uptoni.     Londinif  1741,  i  tot.  410 

tralmi  [DeCd.)  Adagia-  Parifiis,  Xjja, 
fol 

Efchenbachi  (Andr.  Chrift.)  Epigenc* 
de  Poefi  Orph.  io  prilcas  Orphicoruhi 
CarniiDum  Memortas  liber  Com- 
mentarius.     Norib(*r^:K,  1 792,  4to 

Erprit  dcs  Lotl  (9ce  Montefquicu) 

Etytnologficon  Magnum,  gr.  Vci)£tiis. 

1549.  fol 
Eadidii  tntrodudtio  Harmonica,  gr.  ct 

lat.  apud  Antiq.  Mufics  AuA.  tilt. 

MciboiTiM.      Amftelodami,  1651,  2 

vol.  4(0 
BuHpidis  Tragcediaft,  gr.  et  ht.   edit. 

Bsrnefn.  CaDtabr.  1 694,  fol 
Ekfcbii  Pamphili    Prxparatio   et   De- 

tnoiiftfatio  Evang.  gr.   ct  Ut.   edit. 

Fr.  Vi;rcri.    Parifiis,  1628, 2  vol,  fol 
Eufebii  Pamphili  Thefeaurus  Tcmpo- 

j-um,  five  Chronicon,  gr.  et  lat.  edit. 

Jof.  Scaiigeri.     Amftclodami,  1 65 8, 

fol 
Euftathii  Commentaria  in  Hoibcrum, 

gr.  Romae,  154*1  4  vol.  fol 

>  Commentaria  act    Dionyfiuhi 

Pericgeteni,   gr.    apud   Geographos 

Minorev   Graecos,    torn.   4.    Oxooii, 

J69S,  4  Vol.  8vo 


Fabri  fPet.)  Agonifticon,  five  dc  Re 

Athkiica.      In   Thcfauro   Aatiquit. 

Grsjcariim,  torn.  8 
Fabri   (Tanaquilli)    Nota>  in   Luciani 

Timon.     Parifiis,  T655,  4ro 
Fabricii  (Jo.  Alb.)  Blbliothcci  Grxca. 

Hamburg!,  i;o8,  14  vol.  4fo 
Falconet,  fcs  Ot u  vres.  Laufanoe,  1 7  8 1 , 

6  vol-  8vo 
Fclihii  (Evcrh.)  Antiquiratcs  Homeri- 

cx.     Arjrcfuor.  1743?  I»n»o 
Ferrariua  (Odavius)  dc  Re  Veftiarla. 

In  Tliefauro  Autiq.  Roman,  torn.  6 
Floras  (Luc.  An.)  cum  notis  variorum. 

Amftelod.  1 70a,  8vo 
FoUrd.  (Sec  Polybiu^.) 
Fourmonc   '.Iifl  ),  Iitfcriptlnnt   Manu- 

fcritcs  a  la  Biblioth^quc  du  Roi 
Voyage  Manufcrit  dc  I'Argo- 

iide 


Fr^ret,   D^fenib    de   \k  CtiroDolcgie. 
Paris,  1 75 1,  4to 

Obfertations  ManofcniCs  (hr 


U  Coodamnarion  de  Socrate 
Fromtini  (t^etti  Jul.)  Kbrt  iv.  Stratege- 
maticoQ,  cum  notis  variorum.  Lug4. 
Bat.  1779,  ^vo" 


dALENi  (Cfoud.)  Opera,  gr.  BaClix. 

^53^t5  vol.  fol 
Galioni  Architettara  di  Vitruvio.    Ni- 

poli,  I7<i8,  fol 
GafTcndi  (Pet.)   Opera   omnia.     Lug- 

dnnl,  1658,  6  vol.  fol 
Giudentii  Harmonica  Introdudio,  gr. 

et  lar.  apod  Antiqux  Muilcs  Audo- 

res,  edit.  Mcibomii.    AmftSl.  1651, 

2  vol.  4to 
G^lliu*.  (See  Aulov  Geliios.) 
Gemini  tlemefita  AftroDomix,  gr   et 

lat.    apud    Petavium    dc    DoArioa 

Temportim,   tom.    3-      Anttcrpijc, 

1703,3  vol.  fol 
Oeographia;  Veteris  Scrlptores   Grrd 

Minorei,  gr.  et  Ut.  edit.  H    Dod- 

welli  et  Jo.  Hudfon.   Oxooue,  1698, 

4  vol  8vo 
Geo'potticorum  de  Re  Ruftid  Ilbri  xx. 

gr.  et  lat.  edit.  Pet.  Needham.   Can. 

ubrig.  1 704,  8vo 
Oefneri  (Conradi)   Hid.  Alkimaliam. 

Tiguri.  1558,  4  ▼•I-  fol 
Ooguct  dc  rOrigine  del  JLoIs,  &c.  Pa- 
ris, 1758,  3  vol.  4to 
Gourcy  (L'Abbc  de),  HiftoEre  PEilo- 

fophique  et  Polit.  des  Lois  de  Lf- 

curgue.     Paric.  1768,  8vo 
Grjc?ii  (Jo.  GcOrg.)  Thefaufut  Aoti- 

quicatum  Roman.   Lugd.  Bat.  1694, 

1 »  vol.  fol 
Granger,  Voyage  en  Egypfe.     Paris, 

I745>  iani6 
Gronoviiijacobi)  Thefattms  Antiqui- 

tatum  Graccarttm.  Logd.  Bac  1697, 

13  vol.  fol 
Gruteri  (Jani)  Infcrfptiooes  Antiq.  cn- 

rante  Jo.  Georg.  Grzvia    Amflelo- 

dami,  1707,  4  vol.  fol 
Gnilieti^re  (La),  Ath^nes  Andeooeet 

Nov.  Paris,  1675,  lanio 

Lacedemone     Ancieone     et 


Nouvclle.       Paris,    1676,    2    vol. 

imo 
Guifchardt   (Charlea),    M^moircs  for 

lea  Gr^cs  et   les  Romaias.    Lyon, 

1760,  2  vol.  8vo 
GylUas  Pet.  dc  Topographil  ConlUa- 
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itinApoleDt.  la  Thef.  Antiqnit.  Orae- 
.   cauiim,  torn.  6 
Syraldi  (UUi  6reg.)  Open  canHii. 

I^ugd.  Bat.  Z696,  %  vol.  fol 

H 
HA&PocRATisNis.(ya].)  Lcxkoii,  gr. 

et  lat.  com  notis  Matfiaci  et  H.  Va- 

l«fiir    Liigd.  Batav.  1683,  i^to 
Helioderi  JEthlo^ica,  gr.  et  lat.  edit. 

J«.  Bourdelotii.    Pariiiis,  1619,  Svo 
Hephzftionis  Alctxaodriiit  Eochiridion 

de  Metris,  er.edit.  J .  Corn,  de  Pauw. 

Traj.  ad  Rheb.  1716,  4to 
HeracUdct  Pootiau  de  PoUtns,  gt.  et 

lit  in  Tfaefiur.  Antiqnit.  gr,  torn.  6 
tlcraldi  AnimmdTeriloncs  io  Jut  Acti- 

c«m.    Parifiis,  1 650,  fol 
HermogeiUB  Ars  Oratoria,  gr,  apud 

Anti^tto*  RheCores  Grscot,    Vcac> 

tUi,  Aldus,  1508,  %  vol.  fol 

■  Ars  Oratoria,  gr.  edit.  Fr.  Porti. 
I57^f  8^0 

■  ■  An  Oratoria,  gr.  et  lat.  edit. 
Gafp.  Laiirentii.  Colon.  Allobrog. 
T614,  Svo 

Herodiani  HiftorianiiQ  libri  viii.  gr.  et 

lat.    Eciinb.  xytA^  Svo 
Herodoti  Hiftoriarum  liVi  is.  gr.  et 

lat,  edit.  Pet.  WelTelingii.   Amftclo. 

dami,  1 763,  fol 
Hefiodi  Opera,  gr.  et  lat.  cum  fcholiis  ^ 

Prodi,  Mofch,   &c.    edit.  Heinfii, 

Z603,  4to 
Hefyehii   Lexicon,   gr.  edit.   Albert!. 

Lugd.  Bat<  X746,  9  vol*  fol 
Hefjcbti  Mileiii  Opufcula,  gr.  et  lat. 

edente  Meufilo.   X.agdL-Bat.  X613, 

latoo 
Hieroclit  Commentariut  in  Aurea  Car* 

mioa  Pytbag.  gr.  et  lat.  edit.  Need- 

ham.  Caotabrig.  1 709,  Svo 
Hippocratis  Opera,  gr.  et  lat.  cum  no- 
tit  varior.  curante  Jo.  Ant.  Vander 

Linden.    Lugd.  Bat.  Z665,  a  vol. 

«vo 
Hiftorix  Auguftae  Scriptores,  cum  no- 
tis CI.   Salmafii,  et   If.   Cafauboni. 

Pahfiis,  1 6ao.  fol 
Hiftorias  Poetics  Scriptores,  'gr.  et  lat. 

edit.  rh.  Gale.     Parlfiis,  1675*  Svo 
Homeri  Opera,  gr.  et  lat.  edit.  Baroe- 

iiL    Canubrjg.  17".  »  ▼ol.  4to 
Horatii  FUcci  (^)  Carmina,  edit.  Gcf- 

neri^  Lipf.  1752,  Svo 
Huetii  (Pet.  Dan.)  Alnetans  Qnxftio. 

ftes.  Pariffis,  1690,  410 
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Paris' 


Home,   Difcours    l^oUtiqiiei.' 

X7j4,  a  vol.  iimo 
Hunter  ..G.),  Defcriptio  Nummoniiir' 

veterum  Popnlorum  et  Urbiom,  qui 

in  Mofeo  ejus  alTervaotur.    Lopdi- 

ni,  I7S»,  4to 
Hyde  (Th.;  del^udls  Qricntalibus.  Oxo- 

nii,  1694,  2  vol,  Svo 
Hygihi  Fabtilas.apud  AuAores  Mytho- 

graphoa  Latinos,  edit.  Aug.  Van.  bta-* 

veren.  L^gd.  Bat.  1742, 4to 

1 

jA«LONm  (Paul.  JCrneft.)  Pantheon 
^gyptiorum.  Francofurti,  1750,  3 
voH  Svo 

Jamblichi  de  Myileriis  liber,  er-  et  lat. 
edit  Th,  Gale.  Oxonii,  1678,  fol     , 

— : pDc  Vitft  Pythogorica  liber,  gr. 

et  lat.  cum  notis  Ludolp.  Kuilera  x 
accedit  Porphyrins  de  Yhk  l*ytbago- 
las,  gr.  et  lat.  cum  ootisX..  Holfteaii 
et  Conr.  Ritcerihulii.    Amftelodami,* 

1707.4^0  ..... 
Jofcphi  ^Flavii)  Opera  omnia,  gr.  et. 

lat'.  edit.  Sig.  Havercampi.  Axnftolo- 

dami,  172^,  2  vol.  M   . 
Ifai  Orationes,  gr.  Spud  Qratores  Vete-. 

^cs  Graecos,  edit.  H.  StepHani,  15  7 J, 

fol  .  . 

Ifocfatif  Open^,  gr.  et  lat.  cum  notit' 

GuiL  Battie.  Londini,  1749,  ^'^^ 
Julianl  Imperatoris  bpera,  gr.  et  lat. 

edit.  £zech.  Spanhemii.  Lipllab,  i696» 
.fol 

Junius  de  Pi(5tura  Veterum.  Roterdami, 
.  1694,  fol 
Jufijni  Hiflor.  cum.  ftotis  variornm,  cu- 

ra  Abr.  Gronovii.  Lugd.  Bat.  1760, 

Svo 
Juftinii  Mkrtrris  (SinSi)  Opera  omnia^ 

^r.  et  lat.  itud.  Monac)ienim  Ordinii 

S.  Bcnedi<ftL  Parlfiis,  1742,  fol 
Jilvcnalia  (Dec.  Jun.)  et  Auli  PerfiJ 

Flacci  Sityrx,  cum.not.  Merici  Ciu* 

fiCubdni.  Lugd.  Bat.  16^5,410 


KifiCUMAANud  de  Funeribus  Roman. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1672,  i2mo 


Lactantii  Firmiani  (L.  C.)  Opera* 
ftnd.  Nic.  LeilS^^^  ^^  Frdhoy,  Pari* 
fiis,  1748,  2  vol.  410 

Lalande,   Aftronotaie.  Paris,  1771.  4 

.  vol.  4to 

Lampridius  in  Alexandrum  Severum,i' 
apud  Hift.  Au^uft.  Scriptores,  edit 
.  Ca/aubooi.  Panfiis,  I62«,  fol 
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J>rc]irr,  HiibS»d*H6rodote,  tr»d«ite 

du  Orec  Paris,  l7S6t  7  vol.  Svo 
■  ^        Supplcmgnt  k  U  Philofophie  de 

rHidoire.  Am^eidaiB  1769,  Sv« 
LeRoi.  (SeeRoi.) 
hc&OTax  in  Protrept.  «i\ud  Oratores 

Gr^Bcos.  edit.  H#  Stcphani  1575-  fol 
Libanii  Prsludis  Qratoria  et  Declama- 

tionct,  gr.  et  laL  edit.  Fed.  Morelli. 

Pariliu^  x6o4,  a  vol.  fol 
liivii  (Tiu)  Hiilorijt,  cum  notia  Jo. 

Bapt.  Ladov,  Crevier.  FarilUs,  1735* 

6  Tol.  4to 
Lomcyeros  de  Luftrationibus  Vetemm 

OentMiimi.    Ukrai.  i  ^8 1 ,  410 
Longi  Paftoralia  de  Daphnidc  et  Ckloe, 

gr.  et.  bt.  edit.  Jungermaimi.  Hao- 

novise,  1(05,  Svo 
Looginusde  Sublimieate,   gr.    et  lat. 

edit.  Tollil.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  16^4, 4to 
I/ttcaoi  (M.  An.)  Pharfalia,  edit.  Fr. 

Oudendoraii.  LtJ^d.  Bat.  1728, 4to 
Lvcas  (Paul),    Voyage  de  la    Haute 

Egyptc.  Rouen,  1719,  3  vol.  iimo 
Xtuciani  Ooera  ^.  et  bit.  edit.  Tib.  Hem- 

fterhuiui  et   Reitzii.    Amftelodami, 

i743.4vol.4to 
lAcrctii  Can  (Titi)  de  Rerum  Naturi 

libri  vi.  edit.  Sw.  Hayercampi.  Lagd. 

Bat.  1725,  a  voL4to 
jAizerae  (Le  Comte  de  la),TradaAion 

derExpeditioBdeCyrua.  Paris,  1778^ 

%  vol    xamo 
Lyeurgl  Oratiooea,  gr.   et  lat.    apud 

Oratorei  Grscos,  edit.  H.  Stephani. 

1575. M 
JLyfix  Orationei,  gr.  et.  lat.  cum  notis 

Jo.  Taylor,  et  J^.  Marklandi.  Lon« 

<tt*i,  X739»4to 

M 

Mackobii  Opera,  cum  notis  Tarfor. 

Lugd  Bat.  1670,  Svo 
J^aituire,   Grxcs    Ungus   Diakdi. 
•  JLondiniy  1706,  Svo 
li4arcelii  Vita  Thucydidis.  Vid.  So  Ope- 

ribos  Thucydidis,  edit.  DukerL  Am- 

ftelodami,  173 1,  fol 
Mariettc  (P.  J.),  Traits  des  Pierres 

gravies.    Paris,  1750,  a  voL  M 
Marklandi  Notac  in  Euripidis  Drama 

Supplices  Mulieres.  Londini,  1763, 

4to 
Marmontel,  Po^tique  Franyoife.  Paris, 

1763,  2  vol.  8vo 
Marmor  Sandvic«nfe,  cumcommeDta* 

riis  et  notis  Joan.  Taylori.  Canubri- 

gia,  I743»  4to 
]y|«rroo;-a  Oxonienfia^  gr.  et  lat.  edit. 

JMich.  Maitt»ire.  JUmdiaii  173S9 161 


'Mariham,  .Chrmicna  Oaim. 

167a,  fol 
Martialis  fipigranuBata,  ana  nocta  «m 

riorum.  JL.ugd.Bat  x470,Sv« 
Mathon  de  la  Cour,  Diflertation  fur  hk 

Decadence  des  t^ois  de  Lycnrgoe. 

X-yon,  1767,  tvo 
Maximii  Tyrii  Differtit.  gr.   et   Ut. 

edente  Marklando.  Londini,!  740, 419 
Maximi  Vidorini  de  Re  Grammatidt 

Sad  Grammat.  Lat.  Audorea,  fiod. 
.  Pntfchii.  Hanovi9»  x6€j,  4to 
Mcibomii    (Marci)  Antiquse  Muftcas 

Audores,  gr.  et  lat^  Amficloduitt, 

x65ft,  %  vol  4to 
Mela.    (See  Pomponius  Mela.) 
M^moires  de  TAcad^ie  Royale  dcf 

Infcriptions  et  Belles  Lettrea.  Parish 

I7I7»  43  vol.  4to 
M^motres  de  TAcadteie  Royak  de» 

Sciences.    Paris,  1735, 4to 
MenagiiHiftoria  Mulierum  Philofephft* 

mm.  Lvgdunt,  1690,  lamo 
Menetrier  (Claudii),  SyinboIioB  Btanas 

l^phefiac  Stat.  £xpoii|;io,  in  Thefiwr* 

Antici.  Gr«c.  torn.  7 
Meurlif  Bibliotkeca  Graeca  ct  Attic»« 

in  Thefauro  Antiq.  Grsec  tons.  10 
Crcu,  Cyprus,  Rhodus,  five  de 

Harum  Infulanun  Rebus  et  AmiquW 

tatibus  Comoient.  Poftl^  Amfiebda* 

mi,  1675.410 
I  ■    ■  iDe  Arcbontibw  AthenienlnRB^ 

et  alia  Opc-ra.  Vide  paffim  in  ThcGui . 

roGrec.  Antiquiutum  Jac.  GroaoVii 
Meziriac,  Comnientaire  for  lea  £pit« 

d*Ovidc.    La Hayc,  17x6,  » toLSvo 
Minutii  Pdicifi  (Marc.)0^viiia»  cam. 

Prrfatione  D.  Jo.  Aug.  Emefti.  Loa- 

goffol,  X76«,  8vo 
Monuigni( Michel  de),rea  Eflaia.  I^eci- 

dres,  X  754*  10  vol.  i«mo 
Mottteiquieu,  iesCEuvres.  Ainftenjam, 

1758,  3  vol.  4to 
MMitfaucoD  TDom  Bernard  de),  TAn-r 

tiquit^  expli^^    Parisi  I7I9,   15 

voX  fol 
Montucla,  HiftoiredeaMathAsatifava* 

Paris,  X758,  2  vol.  4to 
Moiheim,  Nota  in  Syft.  IitfelleA.  Cod- 

vrorthi.  Lugd.  Bat.  I773i  2  vol.  4^0 
Moue  (XA),fc>s  Fables.  Paris,  171^  4 


Mouceanx,  fes  Voyages,  a  la  Suite  de 
ceux  de  Corn,  k    Bruyn,    Rouen, 

X7»5i5  ▼ol- 410 
Mourgucs,  Plan.  Th^logique  da  P^ 

tha^ifme.    Paris,  17x2,  2  vol.  8to 
Mufsi  de  Hcrone  et  Lcandro  CvneQ^ 

-^.  et  lat  edit.  Mat  K«ver.  Lnsd. 


lat 
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Mttfie»  Aneiqiuit  Auaonet,  gr.  tt  bt. 
f,diu  Meibomii.  AmUelod,  2652,  ft 

,   N 

ViCAHoti  Tlumo,   icci   gr.   apud 
.  PoctM  Hcfoicot  Grzcos,   edit.   H. 

Stephani.  |c66,  £oi 
^ifOm^fcfai  {farmooicet  Mana«le,  gr. 

et  {at.  apud   Antiq.    Muficae  Au^. 

edit.  Meihoioli.  Amftelodami,  1652, 

%  vol.  ^to 
Mointel,  Marmora   in   Mufeo   Acad. 

Reg.  Infcriptionum 
■  Drawings  of,  in  the  Library  of 

the  King  of  France,  in  the  Cabmct 

4es  Eftampes 
Konni  Dionyfiaca,  gr.  et  lat.  edit.  Sea* 

Ijgeri.  Hanovise,  i6i«,8vo 
Korden,  Voyage  d*Egypte  et  dc  Nobie. 

Copenhagae,  1755,2  vol.  fol 
MoTiuB  Tddamcntum.    Panftis,  1649, 

»VoL  IVDQ 


OctLLOB  Lncanas  et  Tim^  de  Locres, 
en  grec  et  en  fran9oi8,  par  l*Abb^ 
Batteux.    Paris,  1768,  a  vol.  8vo 

Olivier  (GL  Math.)  Hiftoirc  de  Phi- 
lippe, Kot  de  Macidoine.  Parity 
De  fiure,  1740, 2  vol.  i»mo 

Ooofimdri  Strat«giciu,  five  de  Impora- 
toris  Inftitutionc,  cam  notis  Jo.  a 
Chokier;  gr.  et  lat  Ronuev  J  610,  Ato 

Oppianas  de  Venatione  ct  Ptfcatu,  gr. 
tt  Ut.  edit.  Jo.  Gott.  .SchBei4er.,Ar\^ 
gentorati,  1 7  ;£ .  8  vo 

OpaXcuU  Mythologica,  gt.  ct  lat.  cum 
nods  varij^rum.  AQxHdodami,  i6i$S, 
8vo 

Oratores  Gr^ci,  gr.  edcate  H.  Stepha- 
^o,l57;,*fol 

On  Apolhnis  Hie'roglyphica,  gr.  et  lat. 
edit.  Dav^  Hocfcheill  Auguft.  Vin- 

del.  i595»4to 
OHjrinis  Opera  omnia,  gr.  et  lat.  ftud. 

Dom,  Car.  de  iaKue.  Parijiis,  1752, 

4  vol.  fol 
Orofii (P.)  Hiftoric,  edit.  Havercampi, 

Lugd.  Bat.  1767,  4^0 
Orville  (Jac.  Phil  d*),  Sicula.    Amfte- 
.  lodami,  1764,  fol 
Ovidii   Naibnis    (Pub.)    Oper4,   edit. 

Pet.  Burmanni.  1727,4  vol.  4(0 


P^cYi^iTQX  de  Athletanun  Saltatione 
Commentarius,  Roms,  1 756,  410 

?;— ^— Monumenta  PeloponntCa.  Ro- 
injB,z;6i,  2  ToL4to 


m 


PaMphatos  de  Inoiniibtlibiif,  gr*  ct  lat. 

in  Opufculis  My  thologicis,  cum  nodt 

varior.  Amfteliidami,  1688.  8vo 
Palladius  de  Re  Ruftici,  apud  Rei  RuC* 

ticac  Scnptore$,edit.  Oeiheri  Lipfixi^ 

I735» »  vol.  4to 
Palmerii    Ezcrcitationes   in    Auiftoret 

Gr»co8.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1694, 410 
— —  GrsBcia    Antique,    Lugd.  Bat. 

1678,  4to 
Parker  (Samuel),  Difpuutionesde  Deo 

et  Providentii  Divina.  Londini,  1678^ 

4to 
Parfhcnii  Erotica,  gr.  et  lat  apud.  Hift, 

Poet.  Stript.  Parifiis,  1675, 8to 
Paftoret,  Diflertation  fur  les  Loit  dei 

Rhodicns.  Paris,  1784,  8vo 
Patricii  (franc.),  Diicuffiones  Peripai* 

tcttcje.    Bafilex,  1581, 2  vol.  foi 
Paofanias  Greciaa  Defcripdo,  gr.  et  lat* 

edit.  Kuhnii,  JLipfis,  1606,  fc^ 
Paiiw  (De),  Recherches  Philolbph.  ftir 

les  fgypticns.  Berlin,  1773,  %  voU 

i2mo 
Perrault,  Tradii^Uon  dc  Vitnivt.   Pa-' 

ris,  1684,  fol 
Petavius  de  Dodrinl  Temponmu  Ant* 

verpiz,  1703,  ^  vol  fol 
Petiti  (Samuefis)  Leges  Attic«.    Pari* 

fiis,  1 6  v^,  fol 
'  '     ^-  Mifcellanea,   in  qoiboa  vari» 

Veterum    Script.    Loca  emend^ntur 

et  illuftranrur.  Parifiis.  1630,  410 
Pelronii  Arbitri  (Titi)  Satyricon,  cum. 

notii  variorum.  Amftelodami,  1669, 

8vo 
Philonis  Jodzi  Opera,  gr.  et  lat.  edit. 

Dav.Hocfchclii.  Lutet.  Parif.i64o,fol 
Philoftratonim  Opera  Omnia,  gr.  rt  lat. 

edit.  G.  Olearii.     Lipfiz,  1709.  fol  ' 
Phlegob   rrallianuB  de  Rebas  Mirabili- 

bus,  gr.  et  lat.  in  Thef.  Antiquity 

Gmcarum,  torn-  S.  )pag.  2690 
Phocylidit  Poemata  Adnionitoria,  gr« 

et  lat.  apud  Poctas  Minores  Srscos, 

edit.  Rad.  Wiotertoni.     Canubrig. 

1684.  8vo 
Phocii  Bibiiotheca,  gr.  et  lat.  cum  noy 

ti/>  D.  Hoefchelii.  Rothomagi,  1653, 

fol. 
Phrynichi  £clogz  Nominum  et  Verbo« 

rum   Atticorum,  edit.  Jo.  Corn,  de 

Pauw.  IVaj.  ad  Khen,  1739,  410 
Phumuttts  de  Naturi  Deorum,  gr..  ec 

lar.  in  Opufculis  Mythologicif.  Am* 

aelod,  1688.  8to 
Pietro  della  Valle.    (See  Valle.) 
Piles  (De),   Court  de  Pcintur«  pa^ 

Principct.    Paris,  170^^  14109 
li  €  ij 
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Pindari  Opera,  Gnecd,  cum  ladoA  ^er- 
fione  nova  et  commcDt.  Erafmt 
Schmidii ;  acceflerunt  Fragmenta 
kliquot,  &c.  Vitebergs,  I6i6,  4^0 

Opera,  gr.  et  lat.  cum  fcholiis 
Grxc.  et  notU,  cuii  R.  Weft  et  Rob. 
Wclfted;  una  cum  verfione  lyrico 
carmine  Nic.  Sudorii.  Oxonii,  I&97, 
fol 

Pitture  Antiche   d'Ercolano.    NapoU, 

-    x757f  9vol«fol 

Platonift  Opera  omnia,  gr.  et  lat.  edit. 

Serrani,  1578,3  vol.  Fol 
Plauti  ComceduB,  cum  notia  Lambioi. 

Pariiiis,  1576,  fol 
Plinii   Hiftoria  Naturalu,  cum    netis 

Harduioi.  Parifiii,  17231  3  toL  fol 
■  ■  ■       Epiftolas,  ex  recenfione  P.  Dao. 

LongoUL  Amftelodami,  1734*  4to 
Plutarcht  Opera  omnia,  gr.  et  lat.  edit. 

Rnaldi.  Parifiis,  1624,  2  vol.  fol 
Pocock's  Dcfcription  of  the  Eaft,  &c. 

London,  1743,  3  vol.  fol 
Poleni  (Marcheie  Giovanni),  See  Sag- 

gi  dt  DJiTertaz,  Academirhe  di  Cor- 

tona.     In  Roma,  1 742,  6  vol.  4to 
Pollucis  (Julii)   Onomafticon,   gr.   et 

lat.  edit.   Hemfterhuif.  Amfkelcda- 

mi,  1 706,^  vol.  fol 
Polysni  Strategeniata,  gr.  et  lat.  cum 

notis  variorum.  Lugd.  Bat.  1691 ,  8vo 
Polybe,  traduic  en  Fran9ois  par  Dom. 

Vine.   ThuilUer,    avec  let  notes  de 

Folard.  Paris,  1727,  6  voL  410 
Polybii  Hifioria?,  gr.  et  lat.  ex  recenf. 

If.    Calauboni.    Parifiit,    1609    vel 

16 19,  fol 

■  Diodori  Sic.  &c.  Excerpta,  gr. 

et  lat.  edente  H.  Valefio.     Parifiia, 

i63i>,  4to 
Pompeius  Fcftns  de  Vcrborum  Signifi- 

catione.    Amftelod.  x  7c*,  4to 
Pompignan  (Le  Franc  de),  Traduc* 

tion  <rEfchyle.  Paris,  1770,  8vo 
Pomponiufi  Mela  de  Situ  Orbis,  cnm 

notiv  variorum.  Lugd.  Bat.  1722, 8vo 
Porcacchi  (.Thomafo)  ri&>Ie  piu  famofe 

del  Nft>ndo.     In  Padoua,  t620,  fol 
Porphyrlui  de  Abftinentil,  ^r,  et  lat. 

cum   notis    Jac^   Rhoer,    edit.  Jac. 

Reiflcc.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1767,  410 
de  Vital  Pythagorac.     See  Jam- 

blichusde  Vit.  Pyth.  Amftelodami, 

l7«r»4to 
Potteri    Archeologia  Grzca.      Lngd. 

Bat.*  1 702,  fol 
t^roclus  in  Timxikm,  GraK$<  Bafilie, 


Proclus  in  RempuUk.  Plalonis.  Ibidefli 
Procopii  Hiftorua,  gr.  et  bt.  Parifiis, 

1662,  2  vol.  fol 
Prodromns.    (See  Tbeodonts  Prodro- 

,mu?.) 
Propertius  (AnreL)    Ekgianun  libri 

iv.  ex  Caftigatione  Jani  Broukhofii. 

Amftelodami,  1727,410 
Ptolonuei  (Claudii)  Magoae  Cooftnif. 

tionis  libri  ziii.  Bafilex,  1538,  fol 
Pythagors  Aurea  Carmina,  ^.  et  lat. 

apud  Poetas  Minorca  Grxcos,  ediu 

Rad.  Wintertoni.  Cantabrig.  16S4, 

8vo 

QpiMTi    Curtii  Hill,   cum  notis  H. 

Snakeoburgii.  Delphxs,  r724,  2  vol 

4to 
Quintiliani  Inftitutiones  Onuoriz,  edit. 

CI.  Cappcronerii.  Pariiiis,  1725,  fol 


RxiMANNus   (Joan.    Frid.)    Hiftoria 

Uoiverfalis  Atheifmi.  HiideC  1725* 

8vo 
Reiieccii   (Reineri)     Hiftoria- Julia. 

Helmeftadii,  1594,  3  vol.  fol 
Rhctores  Grasci.    Venetiis,  apod  A^ 

dum,  1508,  2  vol.  fol 
Riccioli  Almageftum.  Bononise,  165 19 

2  vol.  fol 
Roi  (Le),  Rnines  de  h  Gr^ce.  Parii, 

X758et  1770,  fol. 
RouITeau  (J.  J.),  Didsonnaire  de  Ma- 

fiqne,  Paris,  1768,  410 
Rouflier  (L'Abbif),    Mcmoire  for  la 

Mttfique  des  Anciens.  Paris,  1770, 

4to 
Rufticae  (Ret)  Scriptores,  cwaate  Mat. 

Geihero.  Lipfis,  X755,  %  vol.4to 

S 
SikiMTx  Croix.    (See  Croix.) 
Salmafii  Pltnianz  Exerciutlones  in  80- 

linum.  Pariilis,  1  €29,  2  vol.  fol 
■ad  Diod.  Arms^n  Mufeo  Phi' 

lologico  Tk.    Crenii.    Logd.    Bat. 

X700,  X2mo 
Sappbus  Poetriaa   Lefbias  Fragmeata, 

gr    et  lat.  edente  Jo.  Cb.  Volfio. 

Hamburg!,  1733,  4to 
Scaliger  de  Emendatione  Temporani. 

Genevs,  1629,  fol 
Scbefierus  (Jean.)  de  Militia   Navali 

Veterum  libri  qaatuor ;  acccffit  Dif- 

fertatio  de  Varietite  NaviuDj  Upfa- 
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Schelboraii  (Jo.'  Gcbrg.   AiiKtnitatas 

lateraruB.  Francoforti,  X730, 12  vol. 

Svo 
Scylacu  Periplm,  gr.  et  ht.  apad  Geo- 

gnphot  Minore*.    Oxonii,  1698,  4 

-voL  8vo 
Scymni  Chii    Orbit  Defcriptio,  gr.  ct 

Ut.«apod  Geogr.  Mioores.  Oxonii, 

1698,  4  vol.  8to   ' 
Seldeons  de  Dili  Syrit,  edit.  M.  And. 

Beyeri.    Amilel.  x68o,  i2ino 
Senecx  Philofophi  (Luc.  An.)  Opera, 

cum  notii  variorom.  Amftelodami, 

167*,  3  vol.  8to  . 
SenecaB  Tragid  Tragoediacy  cum  notis 

▼ariorum.  AmiUI.  x66i,  8¥o 
Sextus  Empiricus.    (See  £mpiricu8.) 
6icard»  Mcmoires  des  Miflions  da  Le- 
vant. Paris,  1 7 15,  9  vol.  i2mo 
Sigonius  de  Republici  Athenieufiam,  in 

TheC  Antiquit.  Grccar.  torn.  5 
SiaipUcii  Comment,  in  iv.  Ariftoteiis 

UbroB   de  Coelo,   gr.    Venetiis,   in 

»dib.  Aldi,ii26,fol 
SimpUcil  Comment,  in  Epi^letom,  gr. 

et  lat,  Lagd.  Bat.  164;  4C0 
Socratif,  Antiikfaenes,  et  aliorum  Epif- 

tole,  gr.  et  lat.  edit.  L.  Ailatii.  Fa- 

rifiia,  1736,410 
Soliottt  (Caius  Jul.)   Polyhiftor,  cum 

Botia  Salmafii.  Pariiiis,  1629,  2  vol. 

fol 
^opatrit   Rhetoria    i^sftionet,   apud 

Rhetoret  Grsecot.  Venetiis  apud  Al- 

dum,  XioS,  %  vol  fol 
SopbocUs  TragoedisB,  gr.  et.  lat.  edit. 
Th.  Johnfon.  Londtni,  1 746, 5  vol.  8vo 
Sorani  Vita  Hippocratis,  in  Operibus 

Hippocratiiy  edit.  Vander  Linden, 

torn.  2.  Lugd.  Bat.   1665,  2  Vol. 

8vo 
Sozomeni  (Hermtx)  Scholaftici  Hifto- 

ria  Ecdefiaftica,  edit.  Henr.  Valeiii, 

gr,  et  lat.  Paridis,  16  $6,  fol 
Spanheim  de  Pr«ftanti4  et  Ufu  Nomif- 
»  matum  Antiq.Ijondini,  1 706, 2  vol.  fol 
Spon,  Voyage   de  Gr^ce.     La  Haye, 

I724i«  vol,  i2mo 
Statii    Opera,    cum    notis    variorum. 

Lugd.  Bat.  1671,  Ivo 
StephanuB  de  (Jrbibus,  gr.  et  lat.  edit. 

Th.  de  Pinedo.  Amftelodami,i  678,  fol 
Stobci  Sententiz  et  Eclogx,  gr.  et  lat. 

Aurelia:  Allobr.  1609,  fol 
Stofch,  Pierret  Antiques  Gravees.  Am- 

fierdam,  17  24,  fol 
Strabonis  Geogr.  gr.  et  lat.  edit.  Cafru- 

^oni.  Pariiiis,  16^^  fol 


I  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens.  London, 
I     1 761,  fol 
Suetonii  Tranqvilli  (Caii)  Opera  edit. 

Sam  Pitifci.  Leovardis,  Z7i4,v2  vol. 

4to 
Suidse  Lexicon,  gr.  et  lat.  ex  recenfione 

Lud.  KuderL  CaotabrigiaB,  170J,  3 

vol.  fol 
Syucelli  Chronc^aphia,  gr.  et  lat.  edit. 

Goar.  PariCis,i652,fol 
Syneiu  Cyrenfti  Epilcopi  Opera,  gr.  et 

lat.  Pariiiis,  16x2,  fol 


Taciti  (C.  Com.)  Hiftoriac,  ediLGab. 

Brotier,  1771,4  vol.  4to 
Tartini  Tratuto  di  Muiica.    In  Pado- 

▼*,X754,4to 
TatianiOratioadOrsBCOs,  gr.etlat.  edit. 

Wilh.  Worth.  Oxonio:,  1700,  8vo 
Taylor,  Notae  in  Marmor  Saadvicenfe: 

Canubrigi^B,  X743,4to 
Teretttii,(Pub,)  Comosdix,  cum  notis 

WefterhoviL  Hdgs  Comit.  X726,  » 

vol.  4to 
Themiftii  Orationes,  gr.  et  lat.  cum  no- 
tis Oionyf.  Petavii.  edit.  Jo.  Hardui-. 

ni..  Paridis.  1684,  fol 
Theocriti,  Mofchi,  Bioois,  et  Simmii 

quK  exdant,  gr.  et  lat  ftud.  et  opei4 

Dan.  Heiniii,  1604, 4to 
Theodori  Prodromi  de  Rhodantes  et 

Dolidis  Amoribus  libri  ix.gr.  et  lat. 

interpretc  Gaulmino.  Pariiiis,  16259 

8vo.    , 
Theognidi^  et  Phocylidis  Sententix,  gr* 

et  lat.  Ultraj.  1651,  i8mo 
Theenis  Smyrnaei,  eorum  quae  in  Ma- 

thematicis  ad  Platonis  Ledlionem  uti« 

lia  fuot,  ExpoHtio,  gr.  et  lat.  cum 

notis  If.  BulialdL  Lut.  Pacif.  X644, 

4to 
-     Scholia  ad  Arati  Phaenomenact 

Prognofiica,  gr.  Pariiiis,  1559,  4^ 
Tbeonis  Sophiftz  Exercitatioocs,  gr.  ec 

lat.  ex  recenf.  Joach.  Camerarii.  Ba* 

filesB,  1541,  8vo 
Theophili   Epifc.  Antiocheni  librt^iit. 

ad  Autolycum,  gr.  et  lat.  edit.  Jo. 

Ch.  Wotfii.  Hamburg!,  1724,  8vo 
Theophrafti  ErelU  Charaderes,  gr.  et 

lat.  cum  notis  variorum  et  Duporti. 

Camabrigiae,  X7Z2,  8vo 
— — Opera  omnia,  in  quibus,  de  cau- 

iis  Plaotarum,  de  Lapidlbut,  &c.  gr. 

et  lat.  edit.  Dan.  Heinfii.  Lugd.  Bat.'^ 

1613^  fol 
Theophrafti  Hifiotia  Plantarum,  gr.  ct 
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ht.  edit,  jfo.  liodii,  i  Sopel.  Amlle- 

lodami,  1644*  M 
Thomaffin  (le  P.  L.),  M^hode  d^ltv- 

dief  et  d'enfeigiier  la  PfaUofopfaie. 

Pane,  1685,  Svo 
-i^ M^thode  d^JStmlier  et  d'enfeig. 

oer  les  Lettret   Hnnunei.    Paris 

i68x,  3  Yol.  8vo 
Thncydidis  Opera,  gr.  et  Mt.  0dlt.  Dtl- 

keri.  Amftelmi.  i73i,fo1 
TbOraefort  ( jof.  Pittoii.),  t'cjyage  »« 

Levant.  Pari*,  1717,  a  Vol.  410 
Tumebii  ( Adruni)  Adverlaria.  Anre- 

liopoli,  i604,4to 


TALimuf   Maxinma,  6dh.   Tomiiu. 

Leids,  1726, 4U> 
TileCi  (Hcnr.)  Eiccrpti  ei  Polyblo, 

Ciodoro  Sic.  &c  gr.  et  lat.  Parifiii, 

1634,  4to 
Valcfitttin  Mauffac.    (See   Hirpocfa- 
,  tionii  Lexfcoti.) 
Valle  (Pictro  della\  Viiggt  In  Tnrchia, 

Perfia,  &c.    In  Roma  1658,  3  to). 

4t<> 
▼an  Dale.    (8lfe  We.) 
Varro  (M.  Tcrentiu*)  dc  Re  ttu^t^, 

apud  Rei  RuflicSe  ScrlptoreA.  Lipiias, 

^735.  »^ol-4«o 
Varronit  Opera  qtix  ftiperfunt.     Part- 

dis,  1581,  ^vo 
Ubbo  Emmiu*     (Sfec Emmint) 
VaUeius  Patbfculo^,  ctitn  notii  tario- 

mm.  Roterdami,  1756,  8vo 
Virgilii   Maronli   (Pub.)  Operi^  cum 
notiR  P.  Mafti vii.    Leotardi*,  i  ^  1 7 . 

a  vol.  4to 
Vitruviu*     (M.)      de     ArchitcAori, 

edit.   Jo.    de    Laet.    Amflelbdatni, 

1643,  Col 
Vopifcus    (Flavins)    apnd     Scriptdrrs 

Hid.  Augufiab,  cum  notis  CL  Salma- 

fii.  Parifiis,  t024»  fbl 


rdB    (Oetard.    Jotli)    Je  Hilletici» 

Onrcif  Libri  Qmtttor.   £«egd.  Btt. 

1650,410 
—  deArtisPoctiet  NatiiftetCba- 

ftitntione  Liber.  Amftelod.  t647, 419 
— — Poeticanim  Inflitutiomm  ijlkd 

Tres.  Amftel.  1^47,  41^ 


WAtCKfcftAii,  Diatribe  la  Baripidit 

Deperditomm  Dramatvm  Refi^utta. 

Lvgd.  B«t.  Z767v4ta 
Warbnrtoti,'  DiCettmtions  Mr  rOttioo 

de  la  Religion,  &c.   Lolidrbi  tj^9^ 

a  vol.  ismo 
Wheler'i  Jommef  iseo  Greece,  tcm- 

don,  xd8i,  foi 
— ^Voyage  de  Dabnatie,  de  Or2ce« 

et  da  Levant.  Aarfbrdam,  16899  % 

vol.  ismo 
Winckelmann,   Dfcfcrfpt.  def  PSerrca 

gravieea  de  Stofch.  JFlerence,  tf€«g 

4» 
— — Hii>.  de  I* An  cbes  lea  Aadcaa, 

Leipfic,  1781,  3  vol.  4to 
Recueil  d^  Iba  L^tferea;  i*)ifia, 

1781,  y  vol.  tvd 
~ — ^MoiiiimentiAiiHeliiiiiUki  Ao* 

ma,  1767,  avol.  fol 
Wood's  Eflky  on  tbfc  Original  Qcnioi 

of  Homer.  LoBdbn,  ^175%  4t^ 


Xftifd»itol«'H«  Opera,  jrr.  hi  ht  edit. 
Joan.  LeancisvH;  Lvt.  t*arb.  td^^ 


SBsNoiii  Cen^riae  Prdve>feoiBiu.  (See 
Adigia  )  Zoifoi  HiRoridb,  gr,  et 
lat.  a|ud  Romans  Hifi.  Scrfpt. 
Gr^c.  Mitt.  ftbd.  FHd.  BfiSitrf/aii 
Fkvicefmti^  1590,  ftl 
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ABRADATRS  and  Panthea,  their 
hiftory  and  death,  iu  378. 

^Aeaifemy^  a  gardep  in  which  wAs  a 
gymnafiom,  at  the  diftance  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  league  from  Athent,  i.  303. 

Acamuuna^  the  nations  which  inhabit 
that  country,  though  of  difierent  ori- 
^n,  united  by  a  general  confedera- 
tion, ii.  497*    ' 

Aetenttt  appropriated  X»  each  word  in 
the  Greek  langnage,  form  a  fpecies 
of  melody,  ii.  79. 

^Oeetifittiont  and  legal  proceduresamong 
the  Athenians,  i.  4^7. 

Aebiua,  a  province  of  Peloponnefus, 
forflHerly  inhabited  by  the  loniins. 
IH  fitvation ;  nature  of  the  foiJ«  ii. 
3a6k  Contained  twelre  principal 
ttties,  which  each  included  frvcn  or 
eight  towns  within  its  diftridl,  ibid. 
330b  Earthquake  which  deftroyed 
two  of  thofe  cities,  ibid.  328. 

^cbarna^  a  borough  of  Attica,  diftant 
fizty  ftadia  from  Athens,  iii.  185. 

jlebaans  for  a  long-time  took  no  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  ii*  327.  Each  of 
their  cities  had  a  right  to  lend  depu- 
ties to  theordinary  aSembly  which  was 
held  annually,  and  to  the  extrabrdi- 
nary,  which  the  principal  magiltratcs 
might  convoke,  ibid.  330*  The  de- 
mocracy maintained  itfelf  among 
them ;  and  why,  ibid. 

«f^ie/oaw  river,  ii.  297. 
AcberoHy  river  of  Epinis,  ii.  289. 
AchUtej,  temple  near  Sparta,  always 

ihut,  iii.  5t. 
jaion  {Dramatu^t  ought  to  be  entire 
and  perfedl,  iv.  67.  Unity  of,  ibid. 
^8.  Duration  of,  ibid.  69*  Is  the 
foul  of  tragedy,  ibid* 
jiSoru  the  iamie  Ibmetimes  perferm* 
cd  botii  in  tragedy  and  comedy;  buj 
few  excelled  in  both,  iv.  47.  Fre- 
quently  ilUtreated  by  the  public,  ibid* 
£3*    Enjoyed  all  the  privileges  ^f 


the  citizens;  fome  have  been  fent 
on  embafOet^   ibid.     Their  drtfies 
fuited  to  their  parts,  ibid.  54*    See 
Theatre. 
AcuJUaus^  one  of  the  moft  aiKient  hif- 
totians.  Judgment  on  his -works,  iii. 
.416. 
^Admiui/lratiim  rf  Oo^ernment,  highly 
repreheofible  to  undertake  it  vtrhAout 
the  requitite  abUities,  iii.  444.  K.now- 
iedge  neceflfary  to  be  poflciTed  ^f 
him  who  undeTtdtes  it,  ii.  xou 
Jidultefj^  punifliment  of,  at  Athens,  L 
445*    How  pomOied  among  the  pea.. 
pie  of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  iv.  147. 
I^ong  unknovm  at  Sparta,  iii.  15. 
JEaees^  tyrant  of  Samoa,  iv.  174.   x 
JBgirat  a  city  of  Achaia,  ii.  528. 
Mghtm^  the  city  in  which  the  ftates 

of  Achaia  met,  ii.  350. 
JEfehines  (the  orator),  the  difdple  of 
Plato;  different  condkioni  of  life 
through  which  he  pafTcd,  i.  309.  iii. 
279.  His  eloquence,  his  vanity,  kis 
valour,  iii.  ^79,  aS«,  286.  Sent  am-i 
baffador  by  the  Athenians  to  Philip, 
ibid.  283.  His  anecdote  of  the  youth 
Cimon  and  C.alUrhoe,  ibid.  3x5. 
JEf chines  (the  phtlofopher),  the  difci* 

pie  of  Socrates,  ii.  105.  iii.  441* 
JSfcbylut  may  be  considered  as  the  fa- 
ther of  tragedy,  iv.  5.  His  life  ;  his 
charadter,  ibid«  Introduced  feveiwl 
adlors  into  his  tragedies,  ibid.  De- 
feds  cenfitred  in  his  pieces,  ibid.  tf. 
Hih  euiogiuM,  ibid.  Examination  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated 
the  different  parts  of  tragedy,  ibid. 
-7.  His  plots  extremely  fimple,  ibid. 
His  chorufes  make  a  part  of  the 
^hole,  ibid.  The  charadiers  and 
manners  of  his  perfonages  fuit- 
able,  ibid.  S.  Language  which  he 
gives  to  Clytemneftrti,  ibid.  Employs 
in  his  tragedies  the  ftyle  of  the  epic 
poems,  and  fome  times  that  of  the 
dithyrambic,  ibid.  ro.  Isfometimet 
obfcure,  ibid*  xi.  Sometimes  defi<« 
£e  iiij 
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cieiit  in  hinnonj  ind  corrediMfs, 
ibid.  IS.  His  ftyle  elevtted  in  the 
extreme*  and  pompoasto  in  flatien, 
ibid.  Gave  his  aAon  high  buikint, 
a  maik,  and  trailing  and  magnifi- 
cent robes,  ibid.  Obtained  a  theatre 
provided  with  machinery,  and  fn- 
pcrbly  decorated,  ibid.  13.  Terror 
excited  in  the  fpedtatort  by  one  of 
his  pieces,  ibtd.  Exercifed  his  ac 
tots,  in  their  parts  and  performed 
with  them,  ibid.  His  choral-chant 
fiiUofgrandevr  and  decomm«  ibid. 
14.  Is  falfely  accufed  of  revealing 
the  myfteriet  ofEieufis,  ibid.  In. 
dignant  at  feeing  his  rivals  crowned, 
he  retires  to  Sicily,  where  he  is  well 
received  by  Hiero,  ibtd»  His  death; 
his  epitaph ;  honours  paid  to  his  me- 
mory, ibid.  Defers  obje^id  to  him 
by  Sophocles,  ibid.  20.  Note  on  the 
number  of  his  tragedies,  ibid.  349. 

JBJetdapiaj,  different  traditions  cun- 
cemiog  his  birth,  iiL  87.  Feftivals 
in  his  boDonr,  ibid.  89.  Words  en. 
graven  over  the  gate  of  his  temple, 
ibid.  His  ftatne  by  Tbrafymedes  of 
Paro8»  i  bid.  His  priefts  bad  recourfe 
toimpoiiure,  to  eftabliih  their  cre- 
dit* ibid.  90.  Kept  a  familiar  ferpent, 
ibid.  9«.  Such  ferpents  aUo  kept 
in  the  other  temples  of  ^fcnlapius, 
and  in  thofe  of  Bacchus,  and  fome 
other  divinities,  ibid.  See  Epidau^ 
rus. 

JEtolia,  a  province  of  Greece,  ii.  297. 

j$ganippe,  a  fountain  confecrated  to  the 
muCes,  ii.  934. 

Jl.gatho^  a  dramatic  writer,  the  friend 
of  Socrates,  firft  adventured  pieces;  the 
Aibjedls  of  which  were  entirely  in- 
vented ;  judgment  on  his  pieces,  iv. 
29.  His  excellent  maxim  concern- 
ing kings,  ibid.  1 8. . 

Agtfilaus^  king  of  Lacedsnnon,  afcends 

'-  the  throne,  iii.  48.  Pafles  into  4fia; 
defeats  the  funerals  of  Artaxerxes ; 
forms  the  defign  of  attacking  that  mo« 
oarch  even  in  the  capita!  of  his  empire, 
i.  241.  Is  recalled  by  themagiitrateH 
of  Sparta,  and  gains  the  battle  oi 
Corooea,  ibid.  Aitoniihed  hut  no^ 
difcouraged  at  the  fuccefs  of  £pa. 
minondas,  ibid.  252.  At  the  age  of 
cigbtygoes  into  Egypt  totheaffiftance 
of  Tacbos,  ii.  30.  AfterwardJ^eclares 
for  Ne<flanebus,  ibid.  31.  Hb^reat 
abilities,  virtue,  charadler,  ardent 
love  of  glory,  i.  344-    His  views  for 


the  a^graadisemeot  of  Sparta,  iiL4& 

Jtg'is,  king  of  Lacedtemon,  purfaesAl- 
cibiades,  i.  213. 

J^iaut  ofP/opbis  declared  the  happ*. 
eft  of  men  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
iii.  64. 

Agriculture  was  enconragcd  and  pro- 
teifted  by  the  kings  of  Pcriia,  iii.  259. 

Aids  de  Camp  among  the  Athenians  i. 
*79. 

Alcaust  an  excellent  lyric  poet ;  fum- 
mary  of  his  life,  character  of  his  ^ 
etry-;  in  love  with  Sappho,  who  did 
not  return  bis  afie(5lion,  i.  171, 171. 

AUUm^nes,  fculptor,  i.  223, 126. 

A/cihiades,  bis  great  qaahtiesf  L  20X* 
Hb  vices,  ibi^  220.  A  difciple  of 
Socrates,  ibid.  202  ;  iii.  444.  Cauies 
the  truce  which  fobiifted  between 
Athens  and  Lacedaemon  to  U 
broken,  L  ftoi.  What  Timoo 
the  Mii'anthrope  once  faid  to  him, 
ibid.  204.  Procures  war  to  be  re- 
folved  on  againik  Sicily,  ibid.  205. 
It  appointed.general  with  Nidasaitd 
Lamachus,  ibid.  ^06.  Accufed  of 
impiety  in  the  aflemhly  of  the  pt^ 
pie,  ibid.  a«8.  His  fuccefs  in  Sicily, 
ibid.  aio.  When  fumponed  to  re- 
torn  to  Athens,  retires  to  Felopcn- 
nefus,  ibid. '  Gives  advice  to  the  La- 
cedaemonians agabft  the  Athenian, 
and  caufes  feveral  cities  of  Afia  Mi- 
nor to  declare  in  their  favour,  ibid. 
213.  Is  reconciled  to  the  Athenians, 
and  forces  the  Lacedannonians  to  foe 
for  peace,  ibidT  314.  Returns  ia 
triumph  to  Athena,  ibid.  Pots  again 
to'fea;  his  fleet  receives  a  chrck, 
and  the  command  of  it  is  taken  from 
him,  ibid.  214,  215.  Put  tod«atfa 
by  order  of  the  fatrap  Pharaabazns, 
ibid."  217. 

Alexander  I.  king  of  Macedon,  doring 
the  war  with  the  Perfians,  informs 
the  Greeks,  encamped  in  the  valle/ 
of  Tempe,  of  the  danger  of  their  fi- 
tuation,  i.  122.  Bringi^  pn^Stioas 
of  peace  from  Mardonius  to  the  A- 
thrnians,  ibid;  247.  At  Platca  fives 
fecret  intelligence  to  Ariftides  (^  the 
defigns  of  Mardonius,  ibid.  154. 

Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  age  of 

..  eigbteen,.diftingniflies  his  courage  at 
the  battle  of  Ch«ronea,'  iv.  433' 
Gomes  on  the  part  of  hb  father  Phi- 

^  lip^  to  propofe  atreaty  of  peace  to 
the  Athenians,  ibid.  344.  His  chat 
rader,  ibid.  ^ 
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Mtxani^r,  tyrant  af  Phene,  his  vices 
and  cruelties,  ii.  275.    His  fearful 

-  and  fufpictous  charaAer,  ibid.  275.  Is 
afiaffinated  by  the  brothers  of  his 
wife  Thebt,  ibid.  277. 

^Ifhtus  river,  iu  fource ;  appears  and 
dillappean  at  intervals,  ii.  338. 

^fifirx,  a  lacred  grove  nearOiympia,  in 
which  were  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 

'  that  of  Juno,  other  beautiful  edi- 
fices,  and  a  great  number  of  fta- 
tucf,  ii.  338. 

Amanifiiu  (the)  conquered  by  Thefeus, 
i.  18. 

Ambraeiay  city  and  gull  of,  ii.  288. 

Amphuuraus  the  footnfayer,  and  one  of 
the  chiefs  in  the  war  of  Thebe  \  his 
temple ;  his  oracles,  i,  23 ;  ii.  294. 

AjnphiByons  (council  of),  what,  ii. 
259.  Note  on  the  ftates  who  fent 
deputies  to  that  conncil,  ibid.  503. 
Oath  of  the  Amphidlyons,  ibid.  a6o. 
Jarifdi£tion  qf  the  cooncil,  ibid. 
Their ientences  againft.  the  profaners 
•f  the  temple  of  Delphi  infpired  great 
terror,  ibid.  261.  Jnftituted  the  diffe- 
rent games  celebrated  at  Delphi,  ii. 
14.  Philip,  kidg  of  Macedon,  ob- 
tained the  right  of  a  feat  and  vote 
in  their  aflembly,  iti.  307.  Philip  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  confede- 
ration, iv.  336. 

AmycUg^  a  city  of  Laconia,  iv.  420. 
Temple  of  Apollo  at,  ibid.  Served 
by  prteftefles,  ibid.  Infcriptions 
and  decrees  preferred  there,  ibid. 
421.  Another  very  ancient  temple 
near  that  of  Apollo,  ibid.  £nvirons 
of  Amyche,  ibid.  422. 

Anacbarfit  (the  elder)  came  into 
Greece  in  the  time  of  Solon  ;  is 
placed  among  the  number  of  the 
fages,  i.  6^. 

Anacreon  the  poet,  a  native  of  Teos  iv. 

'  130.  CharaiAer  of  his  poetry,  ii.  65. 
Repairs  to  l^olycratcs  of  Samos, 
whofe  friendifaip  he  obtains,  and 
•  whom  he  celebrates  on  his  lyre,  iv. 
276.  Becomes  the  friend  and  adhe- 
rent of  Hipparcfaus,  i  86. 

•'Axaxagorasf  the  difcipie  of  Thales,  the 
firft  who  taught  phiiofbphy  at  Athens, 
i.  224 ;  ii.  154.  Had  recoorfe  to  an 
intelligent  canle  to  explain  the  ef- 
fects of  nature,  ii.  167.  Was  accuf- 
ed  of  impiety,  and  took  to  flight,  i. 
182;  ii.  1S2. 

Anaxa/idrides,  king  of  Sparta,  obliged 

'  by  the  Ephori  to  uke  a  ficcond  wife, 
li.454,    . 


Anaximandef  thephilofopher,  a  difcipla 
of  Thales,  ii.  154.  His  opinion  con- 
ceming  the  light  of  the  fun,  ibid.  182. 

Anaximeues  the  philoiopher,  a  difcipie 
of  Thales,  ibid.  154. 

Afiaxwufies  of  Lampfacus,  the  hifto- 
rian,  iit.  422. 

Attdocidet  the  orator,  i.  222. 

Andros  (ifle  of),  diftant  twelve  ftadia 
fromTeiios;  contains  monntains  co- 
vered with  verdure,  plentiful fprings, 
and  delightful  valleys,  iv.  220.  Its 
inhabitants  are  brave  \  Bacchus  the 
divinity  they  principally  honour,  ibid. 
421. 

Animals^  obfervatlons  of  Ariftotle  en, 
iii.  40a.  Climate  has  an  influence 
on  their  manners,  ibid.  403.  Inqoi* 
ries  concerning  the  duration  of  th& 
lives  of  different  animals,  ibid.  405. 
Of  a  mule  which  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty  years,  ibid. 

Antalcidat  the  Spartan  concludes  » 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Greeks 
and  Artaaeraes,  t.  217,  242. 

Antbelay  a  village  or  town  celebrated 
for  a  temple  of  Ceres,  and  the  aflem* 
bly  of  the  Amphi^lyons,  ii.  259. 

Aatimacbus  of  Colophon  author  of  a 
poem  intituled  the  fhebaid,  and  o£ 
an  elegy  called  the  Lydian,  iv.  313.  j 

Antiocbus  the  Arcadian  fent  ambafla^ 
dor  to  the  king  of  Periia ;  what  he 
faid  on  his  return,  iii.  70. 

Antipb^n  the  orator,  L  222. 

Antipodes,  opinions  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lolbphers  concemin|r  the,  ii.  198. 

Antiftbenej^  the  dil'aple  of  Socrates^ 
inftitutes  a  fchool  at  Athens,  i.  310. 
The  aufterities  which  he  prefcribes 
to  his  difciples  caufe  them  to  defert 
him,  ibid.  311.  Diogenes  becomes 
hi^  difcipie,  ibid.  Syftem  of  thofe 
two  philofophers  concerning  the  at- 
tainment of  happinefs,  ibid.   • 

Anytus,  a  citizen  of  Athens,  of  great 
power  and  influence,  one  of  the  ac« 
cttfers  of  Socrates,  iii  454. 

Amnust  or  Avernus,  in  Epirus,  a  lak^ 
from  which  exhale  peiUlential  va^ 
pours,  ii.  289. . 

Apellei,  the  celebrated  painter,  born 
at  Cos  or  at  Ephefus,  i.  226.  •  iv. 
130* 

ApoUodoms  of  Athens,  painter,  i.  224. 

Apollot  temples  dedicated  to.  Sec  Amy^ 
clm^  Delos^  8tc. 

Arcadia^  journey  through,  iii.  51.  A 
province  in  the  centre  uf  Peloponne* 
fit^  abounding  io  aiouiitains  and  !«- 
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ttffe  Aed  b]r  Hvcn  mA  nYukti*  ibU. 
ji.  Fertile  19  grain,  planu,  and  tn  e  , 
Slid.  s^.  Contradi^ion  io  the  worlhip 
•f  iu  aifferent  diUri^s,  ibid.  57.  At 
what  time  human  facrinces  were  abo- 
K(he4  there,  ibid.  57,  494. 

'^cadi§HJ  (the),  have  never  been  fnb- 
jedted  to  a  foreign  joke,  iii.  53.  Ac- 
quired a  milder  chara^nr  from  poe. 
try,  fong«  daicet,  and  feftivala,  ibid. 
«4.  Were  humane,  beiielicent,brtfve. 
Ibid. ;  and  jealoua  of  their  liberty, 
ibid^    Formed  feveral  confederated 

.  tepoblks,  ibid.  55.  £pamtnoodas« 
to  check  the  Spartans,  engages  them 
to  build  Mcgalo^iis,  ibid*  They 
principally  worfiup  the  go4  Fan, 
ibid.  5pk 

ArcbUami^  king  of  Macedon,  invited  to 
his  court  ail  who  were  eminent  inKte- 
rature  and  the  arts.  Euripides,  Zentis, 
snd  Ttmotheus  accepted  his  invita- 
tional iv*  1 8.  Offered,  but  without 
ttftAi  aa  afytum  tu  Socrates,  iii.  44^. 

'jSrehelaut  the  phiiofopher,  the  diuiplt 
of  i  kaks(  and  mafter  ol  Socrates,  ii. 

»^ 

'jtrebidamus^\ong  of  Laeedonon,  ra- 
nges Attica,  i.  t^S. 

j0rebiio€buj,  tit  lync  |(oet  of  Fairoe,  iv. 
931.  H«s  extended  the  limits  of  Im 
Art ;  his  poems  confidered  as  modeki 
ibid.  His  writings  licentious,  and  fil. 
led  with  gall,  ibid.  Gaufes,  by  the  vi- 
rolence  of  bis  fatire,   Nevibolc,  of 

.  whom  he  had  been  enamoured,  aild 
whom  he  had  fought  in  marriage^  to 
deftroy  herfelf,  ibid.  •133.  Goes  to 
Thifos  with  a  cok>ny  cf  Farimis, 
where  he  drhws  on  himfelf  the  ha- 
tred of  the  citiiens,  and  Omwb  hi» 
cowtrdire,  ibiti.  Is  baniOied  from 
JLacedufHon,  where  bis  works  are 
profcribed,  ibid.  Crowned  at  the  O- 
lympic  games,  ibid.  234.  Is  killed 
by  Cnllondas  of  Naios,  ibid. 

jtrchonst  magiftrates  of  Athens  $  their 
fun^ions,  i.  ^,414.    £taminttion 

^     'vtfhich  they  underwent,  ibid.  414. 

.  Their  privileges,  ibid*  Superintended 
the  public  wor(}iip,  ibid.  415'.    Fer- 

.   p€tu*l^  decennial,  annual,  ibid.  5S. 

J^eofagus^  a  tributal  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  maintenance  of  the 
laws  and  manners  at  Athens,  ibid. 
#^  Inftitnted  by  Cecrojia,  ibid.  6» 
Deprived  of  its  privileges^  and  re- 
dueod  to  filtooce  by  Pericles,  ibid.  93^ 
4«4»    Refpe^  poid  to  it :  Solon  be* 

-jttwti  Qli  i(  tbe  fv^ciatevdapcsof 


iliaMtnf  ibid.  4t3k  Soknmty  of  tbi 
ceremonies  preceding  the  triads  in  it, 
ibid*  415.  Sometimes  revifed  the  ieo- 
tcDcea  of  the  people^  ibid.  416.  He* 
fpe<^  paid  to  It,  ibid.  Note  on  a  fo« 
gulor  decifioo  of  it,  ibid.  504. 

Ariives  (the)  ranowned  for  their  hrt* 
vety,  ill.  75.  Kegieded  thefcieaccsi 
and  cultivated  the  ans,  ibid. 

Argoliiy  journey  through,  iii.  73.  Wti 
the  cradle  of  the  Greeks,  ibidk 

jirgotiauts^  the  irft  navigators,  fiom 
the  defign  of  feittng  the  treafoies  of 
^tcs,  king  of  Cholcos,  i.  11.  Their 
expedition  rendered  that dift  ant cooa- 
try  known,  and  was  ufelmt  to  mn- 
merce,  ibid.  139. 

^g9i.  ks  fituatioo;  different  ibims 
of  |i[overnment  to  which  it  has  been 
fubjed,  iii.  74.  Citadel,  temple  of 
Minerva,  fingular  ftatue  of  Ji^jter, 
ibid.  82«  Confecrated  to  JuDO,i«  5. 
Its  marfties  dried  up  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  iii.  394. 

Arhuy  a  muCcian  of  Methymna,  left 
poems,  i.  9701.  Invented  and  bioosht 
to  perfedlion  dithyrambics:  Some 
partiCttlarftof  hislife,  ibid.  S70,i7i. 

Aiipid»t  eltremed  the  moft  juft  and  Ti^ 
tuoas  of  the  Athenians,  i.  109.  One 
of  the  Athenian  generals  at  the  bat* 
tie  of  Marathon  ;  gives  np  the  com- 
mand to  Mfitiades,  ibid.  no.  Bif 
niflied  by  the  tadlion  of  Themiftocles, 
ibid.  1 14.  Recalled  from banilhment, 
ibid.  146.  Commands  the  Atheoitns 
at  the  battle  of  Plat  sea,  ibid.  Conci- 
iiat«i  by  hi#  miUnefs  and  joftice  the 
allies,  who  had  taken  offence  at  the 
harflinefs  orFaufania5,ibid.  161.  The 
Greeks  confide  theifintereftstohio, 
ibid,  l^i  Homa^  which  the  A- 
thenians  rendered  to  his  virtue,  ibid. 
1 09.  Reflexions  upon  the  age  of  Ap 
riftide%  ihidk  <;i.  AcitiseoofA- 
thehs  gave  his  vote  againft  Ariftides, 
becaulc  he  wAs  difgufted  at  hcxriog 
him  Called  the  Juft,  iv.  155. 

Ariftiffui,  ii.  abi.  Xdca  of  his  fyftem 
and  coiidttA,  }bid.  soa. 

Arffio^mtrs,  king  of  Arcadia,  hetnji 
the  Mcffenians,  ri.  400.  Is  pat  to 
death  by  his  fubje^  ibid.  #04. 

Jtr^hdfimst  general  of  the  Meffeuaas, 
facrilicos  his  daughter  for  bis  codd- 
try,  iii  39t.  Qonrageoufly  defends 
Ithome,  ibid.  393.  Kills  himfelf  iA 
del])air,  ibid. 

Arjfhgitvm    See  iSarmmiim^ 

AriftQmtncs  is  declared  geaenl  «f  kte 
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Ifcffeman^  ti.  395.  Delbats  the  Ea- 
redemontam,  ibid.  399.  is  wound- 
cdy  and  deprived  of  fenfe,  ibid.  4e®. 
Recorei t  agahiy  and  find^  him'felf  on 
•  heap  of  the  dead  and  dfin|f,  in  a 
•ciark  cavern,  ibid.  400.  Manner  in 
which  he  got  out  of  the  cavern.  He 
retnrns  to  his  foldt  As,  and  takes  ven- 
geance on  the  LacedflMDoniant  and 
Clorinlhians,  ibid.  401,  40a.  Unable 
uny  longer  to  defend  ha,  he  collets 
the  women  and  children,  with' a  bo- 
dy of  foldiers,  and  arrives  in  Arcadia, 
ibid.  404.  Gives  his  fon  to  be  the 
leader  of  his  faithfulcoinpanions,  who 
under  bis  cofidtt<5l  go  into  Sicily,  ibid. 
404.    0ies  at  Rhodes,  ibid.  405. 

idrifopbttneSt  the  comic  poet;  iv.  32, 36. 
Clompofes  af^ainft  Gleon  a  pi^cc  filled 
with  virulent  fatire,  ibid.  3^.  Treats, 
in  allegorical  fubjefb,  of  the  mod 
important  interefts  of  the  republic, 
ibid.  37.  Ridicules  Socrates  on  the 
ftageof  Athens,  iii.  452.   Galiiftratus 

,  and  Phikmides,  two  excellent  a^rs, 
peribrroed  iil  his  comedies,  iv.  37. 
Reforms  f  helictotioufneftof  hispieces 
towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  ibid.  37.  Hi*  jadgment  on 
.^EUchylas,  Sophocles,  and  £uripides, 
ibid,  rp,  20.  Great  defe^ls  and  great 
beauties  in  his  comedies,  ibid-  toS. 

^rijfiotle  the  philofopber,  the  difeiple 
ojf  Plato,  i.  307.  Leaves  Athens,  iii. 
974.  His  repartees, ibid.  Settles  at 
Jtfytilene,  the  capital  df  Lefbos;  un- 

.  dertakes  the  education  of  Aletander, 
the  fan  of  Philip,  ibid.  ^Ms  Account 
ti  his  work  oh  the  different  kinds  of 
government,  ibid.  jysa.  Note^  ibid. 
481.  His  eologium,  his  method,  ex- 
tent of  hb  plans,  hb  general  and  par> 
ticular  hiftory  of  nature^  ibid.  374, 
et  feq. 

Ar^ratut  feiaeton  the  fupreme  power 
at  Skyoo,  after  the  deaithdf  £uphron, 
ii.  3^2. 

'Arna^  their  ibrm  and  «fe$  i.  347. 

JSrmus  of  the  Athenians^  u  341.  In 
latter  times  were  alrtioft  entirely 
cdm^cd  of  nercenariiNf  ibid.  ^9. 
See  Atbtniam, 

Ji§nnif4  of  the  LacedaeoMnh*^ans#  iii.  24. 
Their  divifion,  ibid.  4S8. 

Afamej,  miuifter  of  the  king  of  Perfia, 
hb  great  qualities;  iii.  259 ;  iv.  328. 

9d>tr.  Remarks  t/n  their  origin,  it.  322. 
in  Greece, moral  caufes  had  a  greater 

.  infloebce  on  their  progreb  Itai  ca- 
ifevaiv  i  2^ 


jirts  of  drawiffg,  ^aintmgi  ^oiiptiire. 
See  thofe  wordia. 

Artemifia,  queen  of  Halicareaflus  awl 
ibme  neighbouring  iflands,  follows 
Xeries  in  bis  expedition,  i»  138.  Ad- 
vice whioh  (he  gave  to  that  monarcht 
ibid.  Z3p.    Her  tomb  at  Leocata,  is. 

Artemijia,  ^ife  of  Maofolus,  king  of 
Garia,  iU .  245.  Her  affedlion  for  her 
huiband,  ibid.  246.  Invites  orators 
to  compoie  hb  eiUogiom,  ifiid.  K- 
te^ls  a  Aagnificent  tomb  for  hiib. 
Dcfcripticm  of  that  tomb,  ibid.  247. 

^era^  tbe  native  place  of  Hefiod,  ii. 

AJia.  Summary  of  a  voyage  to  thf 
coafts,  and  feveral  of  the  n^ighbdur- 
ing  iflands,  iv.  116.  Aboat  twocen* 
turies  after  the  Trojan  war,  the  lo- 
nians,  iEolians^  and  Dorians  fettled 
on  its  coaftS)  ibid.  119.  Thoie  coafta 
renowned  for  thfcir  richea  and  beauty* 
ibid.  120. 

Af^Jia  accttfed  of  irreltgion,  ]«  i8i. 
The  miftrefs  of  Pericles,  (he  becomes 
hbwife,  ibid.  219.  Hereulogiam. 
The  moft  diftinguilbed  Athenians  fire- 
quented  her  company,  ibid,  z^u 

Afembly  of  the  pcpple  at  Athens,  what 
was  its  objedl,  i.  393, 396.  Manoer 
of  voting  in  it^  ibid.  55^7, 

(general,)  at  the  iftlimos  of 

Corinth,  of  the  deputies  of  all  the 
ftatcs  that  had  refolved  not  to  fobmit 
to  Xerxes,  ibid-.  119. 

'■  of  the  Ami>hi^yons  held  iii 
the  fpring  at  Delphi,  and  in  autumn 
at  ThermopylsB,  ii.  26c.  See  Am* 
pbtByoHS.  Of  .the  Peloponnefiao 
league,  i.  1S8.  Of  fimotia,  in  which 
the  Affairs  of  the  nation  were  di^uf- 
fed  in  four  different  councils,  and  of 
which  the  Thchans  direded  the  pro- 
ceedings»  ii.  244.  Of  the  Thefla- 
iianst  the  decrees  of  which- were  on- 
ly obligatbrf  oh  the  towns  and  di- 
ftrias  that  had  fubfcribed  tkens  ibid. 
SIK>7,  a68.  Of  the  Arcananians,  ibid. 
297.  Of  the  .£tolians,  ibid.  Of  the 
AchseanS,  ibid.  330*  Of  Clia,  ibid. 
334.  Of  the  Arcadians,  iti.  54.  Of 
foiift«  cities  of  Amlis»  ibid.  i%.  Of 
Goribtb^  in  which  Philip  ptopofed  a 
general  peace  for  Oreeee,  and  a  war 
agairift  the  PerSahs,  and  in  which  he 
waft  ehofe*  generaKfimo  of  the 
GrecftS)  iv.  347.  Of  the  £oKans, 
ctofffflA  of  iH^apttlift  «f  ekv«f 
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cities,  rr.  lao.    Of  the  loniaM,  coo- 
fifting  of  the  deputies  of  twelre  cities, 
ibid.    Of  the  Dorians,  compofed  of 
a  fmall  number  of  deputies,  ibid. 
The  decrees  of  thefe  afTeinblies  were 
not  obligatory  on  all  the  cities  of  a 
diftria,  ibid.  113. 
AJhronomy,  a,general  idea  of  ^  the  ftate 
of  in  Greece,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  before  Chrift,  ii.  x8o. 
et  fe<j. 
'Jlfiydavms,  a  dramatic  author,  gains 
the  prise  fifteen  timet,  !▼.  30.    His 
Ion  of  the  fame  name  had  for  com- 
petitors,  Afciepiades,  Apbareus,  and 
Thcodedles,  ibid. 
Afylum,  richt  of,  to  what  places  grant- 
ed, i.  466. 
^bent.    Its  foundation,  i.  7.    Confe- 
crared  to  Minerva,  ibid.  5.    Sum- 
mary defcription  of,  ibid.  293.    More 
circumftantial  defcription  oi^  ibid. 
363.    Citadel  of,  ibid.  374.  Note  on 
the  plan  of,  ibid.  489.    Divided  like 
Attica,  into  ten  tribes,  ibid,   392, 
Taken  by  Lyfander,  ibid.  9x5.    Ly- 
fander  eltablilhed  there  thirty  ma^. 
firttes,  who  became  its  tyrants,  ibid. 
2x6:     Shakes  off  the  yoke  of  Lace- 
daemon ;  accepts  the  treaty  of  Ao- 
talcidas,  ibid.  217.     Was  lefs  the 
birth-place  than  the  refideoce  of  ge- 
fiius,  ibid.  231. 
^t^^;f raiij,their  chara6ler,i.  404.  Their 
ficklenefs,  iii.  283.    Manners  and  ci- 
,vil  life,  i.  438.  Religion ;  facred  mi- 
nifters;  crimes  againft  religion,  i.454. 
Feftivals,  ii.  16.    Houfes  and  enter- 
tainments, ibid.  45.    Education;  ce- 
'    rtftaonies  by  which  a  young  Athenian 
was  enrolled  in  th(  number  of  legi- 
timate children,  ibid.  74.  Ad  which 
put  him  in  poflTeffion  of  all  the  rights 
of  a  citizen,  ibid*    Athenian  by  a- 
'  doption,  i.  300.    Commerce  of  the 
Athenians,  iii.  115.  The  port  of  the 
Piraeus  much  frequented,  and  might 
have  been  more  fo,  ibid.    The  laws 
hid  reftraiots  on  commerce,   ibid. 
The  more  commerce  flourilhes,  the 
■lore  laws  muft  be  multiplied,  ibid. 
ii6.     When  the  caufes  relative  to 
commerce  were  tried,  ibid.  The  ex- 
portation of  com  from  Attica  for- 
bidden,  ibid.  ^  Whence  the  Athenians 
procured  com,  ibid.  117.     Quantity 
of  grain  which  they  imported  from 
different  countries,  ibid.     Oil  the  on- 
ly commodity  which  the  Athenians 
Blight  expert  without  paying  duty. 


.  ibid.    What  they  import,  and  what 
they  export,  ibid.     What  foreignen 
may  traffic  in  the  public  market,  ibid. 
118.     Law  igainft  the  monopoly  of 
com,  ibid.     Finances  and  taies  of 
the  Athenians,  ibid.  123.    Duties  of 
import  and  export,  ibid.    Note  on 
the  fame  fubjedt,  ibid.  495.    The 
farm  of  the  duties  put  up  by  au^oo, 
ibid.  124.    Revenues  derived  from 
the  tribuury  ftates,  ibid.    Free  gifts, 
ibid.  195.    Contributions  of  theal- 
lied  ftates,   ibid.   1 24.    Note,  4^5. . 
Forced  contributions,  ibid.  X  25.  Con. 
tributions  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
navy,  ibid.  i%6.    Demofthencs  itn* 
dered  the  levying  of  this  tax  more 
eafy  and  equitable,  ibid.  lay.    Law 
of  exchanges  relative  to  this  tax,  ibid. 
Zeal  and  emulation  of  the  command* 
ers  of  the  galleys,  ibid.  xa8.    Other 
contributions  and  espenditures  of  the 
rich,  either  voluntary  or  forced,  ibid. 
Officers  appointed  to  foperintend  the 
adminiftration  .of  the  finances,  ibid. 
X  29.    Treafuries,  and  receivers  of  the 
public  money,  ibid.    Riches  of  the 
Athenians ;  their  filver  mines  a  great 
refource  to  them,  ibid.  117.    Man. 
ner  in  which  they  make  advantage 
of  thtfir  money  in  trade,  ibid.  i-i8. 
Athenian  bankers ;  their  occupation, 
ibid.  119.  Gold  very  fcarce  in  Greece 
before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedoo, 
ibid.    122,     Whence  obtained,  and 
for  what  ufes  employed,  ibid.    How 
rendered  more  common,  ibid.    Mo- 
ney of  the  Athenians,  121.  Drachaia, 
didrachm,  tetrad  rachm,  obolus,  ibid. 
X2Z  ;  iv.  417.     Generals,  ten  chofen 
annually,  i.  344.     Military  fcrvice ; 
at  what  age,  and  to  what  age  the 
.  Athenians  were  bound  to  ferve,  ibid. 
340.^     Who  were  exempted  from 
fervin^,  ibid.    Where  the  names  af 
thofe  who  were  to  make  the  cam- 
paign were  iafcribed,  ibid.  34T.  Sol- 
diers. Ceremony  of  enrolling  a  young 
min  among  the  foldiery,  ii.  104.    0- 
plitae,  or  heavy-armed,  their  arms, 
L  342.    Changes  introduced  by  Iphi- 
cratesin  their  arms,ibid.  343.  Light- 
armed  foldiers,  their  deftination,  ibid. 
342.     Hiftory  of  the  Athenians,  if 
concluded  at  the  battle  of  Cfaseronea, 
contains  fcarcely  more  than  three 
hundred  years,   ibid.  57..    May  be 
divided  into  three  intervals  of  Doe 
—the  age  of  Solon,  or  of  the  lavs ; 
the  age  of  Tbemiftocles  and  Arif- 
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tito,'or  that  of  glory;  and  the  age 
of  Pericles,  or  that  of  luxury  and  the 
arts,  ibid.  The  Athenians  affift  in 
redacing  Sardes,  ibid.  104.  Make 
many  conquefts,  ibid.  161.  Attack 
Corinth,  Epidauros,  ibid.  169.  De- 
feated at  Tanagra*  recal  Cimon 
from  bantftiment,  ibid.  170.  Re- 
jt€t  a  projedt  of  Themiftocles^  be- 
caufe  it  is  unjuft;  and,  fonie  years 
after>  follow  the  unjoft  counfel  of 
the  Samians,  becaufi^  it  was  ufeful, 
ibid.  174,  175.  Succour  Corey ra, 
ibid,  itzi  Befiege  Potidaea,  ibid. 
Lay  wafte  the  coafts  of  Peloponneius, 
ibid.  T93.  OpprefTed  by  the  thirty ' 
magiftrates  appointed  by  Lyfaoder, 
who  become  their  tyrants,'  ibid,  a  16. 
Their  difputes  with  Philip  king  of 
Macedon.  After  many  negociatioos, 
they  make  a  treaty  with  that  prince. 
Their  fears  increafe ;  they  enter  in- 
to an  alliance  with  the  Thebans, 
and  are  defeated  at  Chcronea  in 
ficeotia,  iii.  234;  iv.  329.  See  A- 
tberu  and  Gretc€i 

Athenian  IVomen :  thejr  education. 
See  Education^  Their  drefs  and  or- 
naments, i.  443;  it;  47.  The  law 
permits  them  to  go  oot  by  day  only 
on  certain  occafions,  i.  444.  Their 
occupations,  furniture  of  their  apart- 
ments»  toilette,  fiic.  ii.  47. 

AtbletiKt  fchools  for  them  in  Greece 
■  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  i. 
230.  Oath  which  they  took  before 
they  combated,  ii.  550.  Oath  of  their 
inflrudlorB,  ibid.  Conditions  on  which 
they  were  admitted  to  combat,  ibid. 
350,  351.  Rules  which  they  were 
required  to  obferve  in  their  contefts, 
ibid.  35a.  Thofe  conviifted  of  im- 
proper artifices  were  puniflied,  ibtd.^ 
369.  Fatal  confequences  of  the  vo- 
racity of  many  of  them,  i.  399. 

Attalus,  an  athlcta,  aaecdote  of,  iii. 

315- 
Attica,  firft  inhabitants  of.  See  Ce- 
crops*  Defpifed  by  the  fava^e  na- 
tions of  Greece,  i.  4.  Unite  at 
Athens,  ibid.  7.  Pr^grefs  of  their 
civilization  and  ^  improvement  in 
knowledge,  ibid.  8.  Divided  into 
three  ctattes,  i.  295.  Great  number 
of  flaves  in  Attica,  ibid.  ^^6,  Sketch 
of  the  country,  ibid.  1^6,  297.  Afore 
circumftantiai  defcription  of  Attica, 
iii.  181,  et  feq.  Its  fields  feparated 
by  hedges  or  walls,  ibid.  iSi.  Small 
.  caliuBiis  pointed  oiH  thofe  which 


engaged  for  the  repayment  of 
money,  ibid.  The  pofTeflor  of  a  field 
might  not  link  a  well,  nor  build  a 
wall  or  houfe,  but  at  a  certain  dif- 
tance  from  the  field  of  his  neighbour; 
nor  might  he  tnm  on  it  the  water  by 
which  he  was  incommoded,  ibid.  A« 
griculture  of  Attica ;  the  Egyptians 
taught  the  principles  of  agriculture 
to  the  Athenians,  and  the  Athenians 
to  the  other  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
ibid*  X90.  Means  propofed  by  Xeno- 
phon  for  its  encouragement,  ibid. 
199.  Philofophers  who  have  writ- 
ten on  that  fobjedl,  ibid.  190.  Pre- 
cepts OH  agriculture,  ibid.  192. 
Tillage  performed  in  Attica  with 
osen,  ibid.  189.  Culture  of  trees, 
ibid.  195.  Grafting,  ibid.  Fig-treei» 
pomegranates,  ibid.  19^.  Fruits  of 
Attica  remarkable  for  their  fweet- 
neis»  ibid.  1 97.  Difference  of  the 
fezes  in  plants  and  trees,  ibid.  195. 
Precepts  concerning  the  plants  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  ibid.  104.  Precepts 
for  the  culture  of  the  vine,  ibid.  192.  ' 
Pruning  of  the  vine,  ibid.  How  to 
renew  tl^e  youth  of  an  old  vine-ilock, 
to  procure  grapes  without  ftones,  to 

■  obtain  black  and  white  l)erries  on 
the  fame  vine,  and  in  the  fame  cluf- 
ter,  ibid.  193.  Vintages  of  Attica  ; 
different  methods  of  preferving  the 
wine,  ibid.  1S3.  Sonn  and  dances' 
of  the  wine-prefs,  ibid.  Harveft  of 
Attica,  how  gathered,  ibid.  iSi. 
Songs  of  the  reapers;  manner  of 
threfhing  the  grain,  ibid.  The  la« 
hours  of  the  country  accompanied  in 
Attica  by  fieftivals  ajid  facrifices,  ibid. 
184.  Produce  of  an  Atfienian  farm, 
ibid.  477. 

Atheifm,  feveral  ancient  authors  have 
been  accufed  of  it,  iv.  29 3^  Falfely 
for  the  moft  part.  See  note  oa  the 
fame  fubje6t,  ibid.  365. 

Avemus,    See  Aoruut. 

Aulitt  a  town  near  which  the  fleet  of 
Agamemnon  was  long  detained,  i. 
({6,  283. 


BABYLON  Uken  by  Darius  after 
nineteen  months  fiege,  i.  97. 

Baccbut  (feftivals  oQ  in  the  ifle  of 
Andros,  iv.  221.  Efpecially  honour- 
ed at  Natos,  ibid.  236.  At  Brau- 
ron.  See  Brauron.  At  what  time 
th«  Athmana  celebrated  the  grcfitcr 
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Dionyfla  Ip  iMOOr  of  thut  god,  i. 

339»48p. 
Macchylid^t^  aeelebrttcd  lync  poet,  it. 

si8.     For  fome  time  fliares  witli 

Pindar  the  favour  of  king  Hiero, 

ibid. 
BaaJkert,  Athenian,  dieir  occupation, 

"'•^^>-  .... 
Butbi,  ptiblic  and  private,  i.  441. 

Beans^  Pythagoras  did  not  forbid  them 
to  be  eaten  by  his  difcipletf,  iv.  1S5. 

B§es  of  Mount  Hymettus,  their  honey 
excellent,  i.  p,  318.  The  queen  bee, 
iU.4Pp. 

Beauty,  univerfal  and  particular,  from 
what  it  refuks,  iv.  13^  Sentimentt 
of  Plato  on  this  fubjeA,  ibid.  135. 
-  Opinion  of  Ariftotle.ibid.  136.  In  Eiis 
prizes  were  beftowed  on  beauty,  ii. 
335.  EzprefBon  of  Ariftotle  con- 
cerning beauty,  ill.  275- 

Beings,  Minerals,  vegetables,  and  ani- 
mals  form  links  in  the  chain  of  be- 
ings, iii»  406.  Qualities  which  give 
man  the  bigbeft  place  in  this  chain, 
ibid.  407. 

Belmina^  a  place  of  ftrength,  the  fource 
of  the  difputes  between  the  Spartans 
~  and  Arcadians,  iii.  51. 

Bias  of  Priene,  one  of  the  fages  of 
Greece,  i.  ^3.  Advice  given  by  him 
to  the  people  of  Ionia,  iv.  124. 

Birds  are  very  fenfible  of  the  rigours 
of  the'  feafons,  iii.  404.  Their  de- 
parture and  return  take  place  to- 
wards the  equinoxes,  ibid. 

Birth  of  a  child  (the  day  of  the)  among 
the  barbarians,  confidered  as  a  day 
of  mourning  for  the  family,  ii.  68. 

dirtb  (diftinguifhed),    in  what  light 
'  viewed  at  Athens,  i.  301. 

Baot^rcbs,  chiefs  of  the  fiaaotians,  ii. 
244. 

Setntia  (journey  through),  ii.  227. 
Fertile  in  corn,  ibid*  244.  The 
winter  there  very  cold,  ibid.  254. 
Proi^rbs  concerning  feveral  of  its  ci- 
ties, ibid.  355,  2^6.  Great  men  it 
has  produced,  ibid  247* 

Baotians  (the)  are  brave,  H.  244. 
Remarkable  laws  of,  ibid.  145.  Ap- 
pear heavy  and  ftuptd,  ibid.  Their 
tafte  for  mv6c,  and  the  pleafures  of 
the  table ;  their  character,  ibid.  246, 
347.  Their  facred  battalion,  ibid. 
254.  Tftftimony  rendered  by  Philip 
of  Macedoo  to  the  bravery  of  that 

'  battalion,  Ibid.  255. 

Bpoki^  among  the  ancients,  were  rare, 
aad  «oft  a  gitat  price,  which  occa- 


fioned  kilbwfedge  to  (x  pim|«te8 
but  flowly,  ii.  150.  The  ftock  cS  the 
Athenian  bookfellers  generally  coo- 
lifted  of  books  of  mere  amafencnt, 
of  which  they  fent  fome  to  the  Greek 
colonies,  ibid.  151. 

Booty^  the  right  of  dividing  it  alwsfs 
coniidered  as  one  of  the  privileges  ef 
the  general,  i.  351. 

Boxing,  manner  bf  that  contell,  iL  344. 

BravfOH,  a  town  of  Attica,  ift  which 
was  celebrated  the  feftival  of  Diana, 
iii.  200.  and  that  of  Baccbiit,  ibid. 

Bridge  of  Boats  cooftru^ed  by  order 
of  [>ariu8  over  the  Bofpborus  of 
Thrace,  i.  2x7*  Another  conftrudcd 
hj  order  of  the  fame  prince  over  the 
Ifter  or  Danube,  to  fecure  the  re- 
treat of  his  army,  103.  Another 
conftruded  by  order  of  Xerxes^  over 
the  Heliefpont,  ibid.  4^5. 

Buckler,  dilhonour  annexed  to  its  lo(s, 
and  why,  i.  346.  A  Spartan  pnnifli- 
ed  for  having  fought  without  one, 
ii.  483. 

ByzofUines  (the)  fucoour  Ferinthos: 
are  befie^ed  by  Philip,  and  delivered 
by  Phocion,  who  commanded  the 
Athenians ;  they  decree  in  gratitude 
a  ftatue  to  the  people  of  Athens,  iv. 
330,  334- 

By%aatium,  defcription  of  that  city,  i. 

257.  The  prople  there  are  in  pf- 
feflion  of  the  fupreme  authority.  Re- 
mark of  Anacharfis  to  Solon,  ibid. 

258.  Fertility  of  its  territory;  its 
iituation  advantageous,  ibid.  2^3, 
«59- 


CJDMUSzmrei  in  Boeotia  with  a  co- 
lony of  Phoenicians,  i.  2.  Introduces 
there  the  art  of  writing,  ibid.  S. 
Driven  from  the  throne  he  had  eted- 
ed,  ibid.  20. 

Cadmus  of  Miletus  one  of  the  firft  who 
wrote  hiilory  in  prole,  i  227;  iii. 

Caliimachus  advtfes  the  battle  of  Mt- 
rathon,  i.  no.  ComoAnds  the  right 
wing  of  the  Greeks  in  thaf  battle, 
ibid. 

C^lipides,  an  a^or  that  nfed  extrava* 
gant  gefture,  fumamed  the  Ape,  iv. 
52.     Note  on  that  a^or,  iUid.  355. 

Calippus  the   Athenian   becomes  the 
friend  of  Dtpn ;  follows  him  into  Si- 
cily, iii.  227.    Confpires  againft  hin* 
ibid.  228.    Andy  ih  violation  of  t&e 
X 
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'  iBOft  trettMidoos  oatbi,  ctufei  him 
to  be  aflaffinated,  ibid.  asy.  FeriOies 
Oiiierftbly,  ibid.  250. 

€ambyftSy  (on  of  Cyrus,  conquen  feve- 
,     ral  nations  of  Africa,  i.  9f . 

€iifaneus^  one  of  the  cfaie^  in  the  war 
of  Thebci,  i  93* 

Caphy£,  a  citjr  of  \rca4ia,  for  vhat 
remarkable,  ilL  67. 

fiborwAvrx  or  Portraits  of  Maw$ertt 
this  fciod  of  writinf(  known'  to  the 
Gredks.  Magnanimity  defcdbcd  hj 
Ariftotle,  iv.  327. 

tartbmge^  the  |roveniment  of  that  city 
inclined  towards  the  oUgarchjr,  iii. 
33a.  Form  of  f^overniarot  at,  ibid. 
339. 

Cary^us,  a  city  of  fuboea,  poflefled  «(• 
tenfive  paltures,  quarries  of  marble, 
and  a  kind  of  ftoue,  from  which  was 
rnada  an  incombuftible  cloth,  i.  ayp. 

ftzsjvv/,  a  city  of  Caria;  the  country  is 
fertile,  but  fevers  are  frequent  there, 
iv.  137.  Pleafantries  of  Straconicus 
ill  received  at  Caumu,  and  at  Corinth, 
ibid. 

Caitfrs  fFirfiJ,  difconrfc  on,  ii.  i^i. 

QtwUryy  the  principal  ftrengch  of  the 
Perflan  armies,  i.  zoo. 

*  n  J 1 11  (Athenian)  not  fo  good  as  that 
of  Thebes,  and  why,  L  3.57. 

C««vr«  the  firft  dweUiugsof  the  iohabi- 
tanu  of  Greece,  u  i.  See  Labyrinth, 
Cave  of  Cnofliii.  See  Crgtt.  Cave  of 
Corycini  described,  ii.  ft6.  Cave  of 
De^ihi*    Sec  Delphi* 

Cccro/n,  a  native  of  Sais  in  Efrypt, cones 
to  Attica;  coik^  and  civiliae«  the 
Athenians;  gives' them  laws;  lays 
the  foundation  of  Athens,  and  eleven 
.  other 'towDs;  inftitutes  the  Areopa- 
gus ;  his  tomb  ;  honours  paid  to  his 
memory  $  his  fucceflfors,  i.  2,  et  feq. 

ffiihacy,  tbofe  who  lived  in  it  at  Sparta 
pot  refp^cied  in  their  old  age  Uk«  the 
ot^er  citizens;  obliged  to  undergo 
certain  humiliations,  ii.  487. 

Cemcbrea  the  port  of  Corinth,  ii.  30^. 

Cenfus  or  efiimate  of  the  property  of 
each  citisen,  that  required  in  the  oli- 
garchy fo  high,  that  the  general  af- 
fembly  is  compofed  only  of  the  rich, 

- .  which  is  a  defe^ ;  in  certain  demo- 
cracies the  cenfus  entirely  diCrf- 
garded,  which  is  a  ftiU  greater  de- 
lt€t^  iii.  349. 

CeoSf  a  very  fertile  and  populous  iflasd, 
in  which  were  worshipped  ^riftflcus* 
Miaerva,  ApoUo,  and  Bacchus,  iv. 
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siai.  ^  At  loqlis,  the  principal  city  of 
that  iilaad,  the  kw  permitted  fuicide 
to  perfons  who  have  arrived  at  the 
age  of  iicty  yean,  ibid.  3ta.  Its  in^ 
habitants  were  brave,  ibid.  The  ci- 
ty was  magnificent,  and  produced 
many  celebrated  men,  ibid.  323. 

Ceplafut,  a  river  near  Athens,  i.  e5;i^ 
Another  river  of  the  fame  name  itt 
the  territorjrof  Eleufia.  iU.  47^. 

Cerem&mett  fplendoor  of  the  religioQi 
ceremonies  of  Athens,  L  457. 

tremendous,  which  precede 


the  trials  of  the  Areopagus,  iMd.  41^* 
■  ■  »■  oik  the  BcBotiatis  in  the  £eiU« 
val  of  laurel-bough«»  ii.  245. 

•mt  of  the  ccowoing  of  the  eon- 


querors  at  the  Olympic  game»,  ibid* 

^^^*         r       •    •        «». 

p-9i  of  exptauon,  wfaeo  any  cmt 


had  killed  another,  L  ^ 

r  of  the  funerals  of  thofe  wik4 


had  loft  their  lives  fighting  for  their 
country,  i.  39Q. 

Ceres^    See  EUuJiu 

Chabrias^  an  Athenian  general,  i.  3c 4* 
Idea  of  bis  military  uients,  ii.  34* 
Lofes  his  life  in  the  harbour  of  Chlo^ 
ibid.  3^. 

ChtdTouem^  »  town  celebrated  for  the 
battle  gained  there  by  Pbil^>,  iv.  ^41. 

Cbaleit,  a  city  of  Euboea,  i.  %%%,  Its 
fitHation,  ibid.  983. 

ChaliMins  (the)^  the  Greeks  owed  td 
them  in  part  their  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  courie  of  the  heavenlj 
bodies,  ii.  189. 

Chmmher  of  AecoutUs  at  AthedS,  its 
funi&ions,  i.  417. 

Cbaretj  an  Athenian  general,  vain  and 
deftitute  of  abilities,  ii.  33.  Corrupt, 
covetous;  only  maintained  bis  in- 
fluence with  the  people  by  the  fesftt 
and  fliows  which  he  gaye  them,  iiu 

.  2Sx.  Caufes  his  colwagues  Timo- 
theus  and  Chabrias  to  be  condemikd 
in  a  fine,  ibid.  230*  231.  Euters  in- 
to the  pay  of  Artabazus,  ibid.  232* 
The  Athenians,  on  the  complaint  of 
Artaaerxes,  recal  him,  and  make 
peace,  ibid.  Sent  without  fnccefs  to 
the  fuccour  of  the  Olynthians,  ibid. 
253.     Is  employed   againft  Philip, 

.    a.d  defeated  at  Chaeronea,  iv.  330, 

333-  .      , 

Cib^irfWx  forbidden  to  be  ufcd  in  the 
.  ftates  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  wby^ 

iii.  308. 
Cbariuulai,  the  legiflater  of  diffcroBt 
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lUtcs  of  Sicilj,  ill.  359.  Excellent 
maxims  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
code,  ibid.  $6: 

Chtrfantfut  Tawica^  iU  fertility ;  its 
commerce,  i.  136. 

Cherfomfus  of  Tbrtue^  the  pofleffioa  of 
it  fecured  to  the  Athenians';  the  na- 
vij^ationof  the  HeUefpont,  iii.  aSp, 

Cbi2o  of  LacedsDmon,  one  of  the  Cages 

^    of  Greece,  i.  ^3.    Expired  with  joy, 

while  embracing  bis  fon,  who  bad 

been  declared  vidlor  at  the  Olympic 

games,  ii.  3^8. 

C^t'o/,  view  of  that  ifland,iT.  117.  The 
inhabitants  of  it  pretended  it  was 
the  birth-place  of  Homer,  ibid. 
Their  power  and  riches  become  fa- 
tal to  them,  ibid.  118. 

Chorus.    See  Theatre. 

Cbromolog^^  uncertainty  of  the  ancient 
Greek,  lii.  430. 

Cimon,  his  ^reat  qualities,  L  165.  His 
exploits*  ibid.  i66.  His  policy  ^with 
regard  to  the  allies,  ibid.  Goes  to 
the  affiftance  of  Inarus,  ibid.  166.    Is 

.  recalled  from  banifliment  by  the  A- 
thenians ;  defeated  at  Tanagra,  ibid. 
1 70.  Caufes  a  truce  for  five  years  to 
be  concluded  between  Lacedsmon 
and  Athens,  ibid.  Compels  Artax- 
erxes  to  fue  for  peace,  ibid.  Dies  in 
CN^pros,  ibid.  177.  Ckimparifon  of 
him  and  Pericles,  ibid.  178. 

CitMem ;  to  have  a  right  to  that  title 
it  was  fufficient  at  Athens  to  be  born 
of  a  father  and  mother  who  were 
both  citizens,  i.  300.  Several  i&vt^ 
reigns  have  folicited  the  title  of  Ci- 
tixen  of  Athens;  difficulty  of  obtain, 
iog  it»  ibid.  In  other  republics  he 
only  was  a  citizen  who  was  defcend- 
ed  from  a  line  of  progenitors  who 
had  themfelvet  been  fuch,  iii.  345. 
According  to  Ariftotle,  this  privi- 
lege ought  only  to  be  granted  to 
him  who,  free  from  every  other 
care,  dedicates  himfelf  entirely  to 
the  fervice  of  his  country :  whence 
it  would  follow,  that  the  name  of 
Citizen  is  but  imperfedly  applicable 
to  children  and  decrepit  old  men, 

.  and  by  no  means  to  thofe  who  exer* 
cife  the  mechanic  arts,  ibid.  34^. 
What  kind  of  equality  ought  to  ob- 
tain  between  citizens.  None  admit- 
ted in  the  oligarchy.  That  which 
as  affedled  in  the  demooracy,   de- 

'  Aru^ive  of  all  fnbordinatioo,  ibid. 
Xiegiflatocs  have  wiibed  to  eftablifii 
equality  of  fortunes  without  fuccefs, 
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tbid.  347,  348.  The  fibeity  of  ih€ 
citizen  does  not  confift  in  doing  wbat 
he  pleales,  but  in  not  being  obii^ed 
to  do  any  thing  but  what  the  Iaw9 
ordain,  ibid.  347. 

CUnomenM  (the  ifland  of),  derives  • 
great  profit  from  its  oils,  iv.  12^. 
The  native  place  of  ABazagoras,ibid. 
130. 

Cla%omeniaMt,  in  what  manner  thty 
re-eftablilhed  their  finances,  iv.  im4» 

Cleobvlat  of  lindus,  one  of  the  £b^9 
of  Greece,  i.  63. 

Cleombrotui  vanquiflied  and  flatn  at 
LeuOra,  i.  150.  In  what  manner 
the  news  of  that  defeat  wai  recetved 
at  Sparta,  ibid.  251. 

Cleon  fucceeds  Pericles,  who  died  Ckf 
the  plague  at  Athens*  i«  aoo.  Is 
killed  at  IJhrace,  ibid.  aoi. 

CleopboMttu  of  Corinth,  the  firft  paiiifeer 
who  coloured  the  featorea  of  tliid 
countenance,  ii.  324. 

Cleopbilus  coUeds  and  prefenres  the 
writings  of  Homer,  iv.  173- 

CMbents^  king  of  SicyOn,  adored  for 
his  virtues,  and  formidable  from  his 
courage,  ii.  319.  Conqueror  ac  th** 
Olympic  games,  ibid.  3^0.  Propofes 
to  give  his  daughter  Agarifta  in  wdmx* 
riage,  ibid. 

.Ai— ^ of  Athens  obliges  Hippias 

to  abdicate  the  tyranny,  i.  87.  Re« 
ftores  the  confiitution  eftabliihed  bj 
Solon,  ibid.  88.  Divides  the  four 
tribes  which  fubiifted  before  his  time 
into  ten,  ibid.  9a. 

Cniduf  in  Doris  the  birth-place  of  Cte- 
fias  and  Eudoxus,  iv.  13T.  Celebrmt. 
ed  for  the  temple  and  ftatoe  of  Ve- 
nus, and  the  facred  grove  near  the 
temple,  ibid. 

CocyttUf  a  river  of  Epims,  ii.  2^ 

Codrvtt  the  laft  king  of  Athens,  devoie* 
himfelf  to  death  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  i.  32. 

Colonies  (Greek)  fettled  even  in  the 
moft  diftaat  Teas.  What  the  mott'vesr 
of  thefe  emigraHons.  The  cooaecw 
tion  of  the  colonies  with  their  mo« 
tber-cities,  i.  259,  261 ;  ii.  31S.  £- 
ftabliihmeot  of  the  Greeks  on  the 
coafts  of  Alia  Minor,  in  the  diftrids' 
knovns  by  the  names  of  .Soli^,  tooia^ 
and  Doris,  i  47;  iv.  118.  Their 
manners;  their  government,  iv.  zxS, 
119. 

Columns^  on  which  were  engraven  trea- 
ties of  alliance,  ii.346.  .Others  which 
ia  ^ttica  diitioguilhed  the  lands  cf 
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MTefent  incfivtduals,  Hi.  i8x.  Others 
round  the  temple  of  v£rculapiu9,  at 
'  £pidaurus,  on  which  were  infcribed 
the  names  of  the  fick,  their  maladies, 
mnd  the  means  by  which  they  were 
cured,  iii.  90. 

Coiopbon  the  native  place  of  Xeno- 
phanes,  vr.  130. 

Combats  (finple)  frequently  took  place 
between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  but 
flight  was  not  difgraceful  when  the 
combatants  were  of  unequal  ftrengtb, 
i.  a8. 

— — —  (gymnaftic)  of  the  Athe- 
nians, ii.  33. 

«  at  the  Olympic  games,  or- 

der obferved  in,  ii.  349.     Note  on 
this  fobjedl,  ibid.  506. 

Comedy  (hiftory  of),  iv.  3^1.  Its  birth, 
ibid.  Authors  diftinguifhed  in  this 
kind  of  curopofition,  ibid.  32.  Cen- 
fure  of  the  ancient  comedies,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  Ariftuphanes,  ibid. 
103.  Eulogium  of  that  poet,  ibid. 
Socratei  would  not  be  prefent  at  the 
.  reprefentation  of  comedies ;  and  the 
law  forbade  any  Areopagite  to  com., 
pofe  one,  ibid.  105  But  that  phil»fo- 
•  pherfawwithpleature  the  piecesof  Eu- 
ripides and  efteemed'  Sophocles,  ibid. 
Ariftophanes  was  acquainted  with 
the  kind  of  pleafantry  which  mnft 
pleafe  iji  every  age,  ibid.  IC;;.  Sketch 
of  feveral  fcenes  in  the  corned^  of  the 
Birds  of  Ariftophanes,  ibid.  110.  A 
tafte  for  comedy  can  only  take  birth, 
and  be  brought  to  petfedtion,  in  rich 
and  enlightened  Hates,  ibid.  X15. 

Comets^  opinions  concerning;  the  an- 
cients unacquainted  with  their  courfe, 
ii.  195,  Z96. 

Commerce.  See  Athenians^  Coriutb, 
Rbodiani. 

tompetitions,  fcenic,  ii.  37.  In  the  fine 
arts,  i.  228. 

Confederations  of  the  ftates  of  Greece 
in  the  carlieft  ages.  T^t  cities  of 
each  province  were  united  by  a  com- 
mon league.     See  AJfembly. 

Contributions  .\e\ieA  by  the  Athenians 
on  the  allied  cities  and  iflands,  iii. 
124, 

■  ,  voluntary,  which  they 

made  in  the  urgent  neceffities  of  the 
ftate,  ibid* 

Cookery^  Greek  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten on  iti  it.  58. 

Cofais  (Lake),  defcription  of,  fize  of, 
li.  35^.     Channels  t%  drain  off  its 
waters,  ibid. 
VoLUr. 


Corax  of  Syracnfe  one  of  the  firft  who 
wrote  A  treatife  on  rhetoric,  iiL 
145. 

Corinna  of  Tanagra  took  leflbns  in 
poetry  under  Myrtis  with  Pindar,  ii. 
448.  Gained  the  prize  againft  Pin- 
dar five  times,  ibid.  253. 

Cormtb,  fituation  of,  ii.  306.  Size  of^ 
ibid.  Forum,  temple,  ftatues,  tomb^ 
of  the  two  fons  of  Medea,  ibid.  Ci- 
tadel of,  ibid.  307.  Was  the  mart 
of  Afia  and  Europe,  ibid.  309.  Full 
of  warehoufesand  manufa^tureSyibid* 
310.  The  women  there  diftinguiih« 
ed  for  their  beauty,  ibid.  311.  Conr- 
tefans  there  occafioned  the  ruin  of 
ftrangers,  ibid.  3I2.  The  courtefans 
not  admitted  to  the  feftivah  of  Ve- 
nus folemnized  by  the  modeft  wo« 
men,  ibid.  Changes  tha^  took  place 
in  its  government,  ibid.  313.  Syra- 
cufe  and  Corey ra,  colonies  from  Co- 
rinth, 318. 

Corinthians*  After  the  abolition  of 
royalry,  the  Corinthians  formed  a  go- 
vernment which  approached  more  to 
the  oligarchy  than  the  democracy^ 
fince  affairs  of  importance  were  cot 
fubmitted  to  the  decifion  of  the  mul- 
titude, lit  317.  Phidon  one  of  their 
legiflators,  fuffered  the  inequality  of 
pofTeffions  to  remain,  but  endeavoured 
tolimit  the  number  of  families  and 
citizens,  ibid. 

Corn.  The  Athenians  fetched  corn 
from  Egypt,  from  Sicily,  from  the 
Cherfonefus  Taurica,  now  the  Cri- 
mea, whence  they  obtained  large 
quantities,  i.  236.  iii.  117.  fioeotia 
produces  much  com,  ii.  244.  As  does 
alfo  Theffaly,  ibid.  2^9.  The  Athe- 
nians forbidden  to  export  it,  iii.  iidi 
Individuals  not  allowed  to  buy  above 
a  certain  quantity,  ibid.  118.  Ordi- 
nary price  of  corn,  ibid.  Manner  of 
cultivating  and  preferving  it,  iir4 
191. 

Corone^  a  city  of  Peloponnefus,  built  bj 
order  of  Epaminondas,  ii.  38^. 

Corycivs,    See  Caves. 

Cos,  the  birth-place  of  Hippocrates,  iv* 
160.  Account  of  that  iQand,  ibtd» 
159,  160.  Of  the  temple  of  ^fcu- 
lapiiis  there,  ibid.  160. 

Cotylius,  a  mountain  celebrated  for  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  iii.  61. 

Cotys  king  of  Thrace ;  his  charaAer ; 
his  revenues,  ii.  285.  His  folly,  cnlelo 
ty,  and  death,  ibid.  285. 

Council  (general..)    See  Afembly- 
£  e 
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Countrus  knotrn  to  the  Greeks  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  centtkrj  be- 
fore Ghrifi-,  ii.  ipp. 

Courage,  true,  an  what  h  evnfilb,  ii* 
96. 

Caurt^ans  at  Athem  protected  by  the 
laws,  i.  447^  Occafiooed  the  ruin 
•f  youth,  ibid< 

"■  of  Corinth.     See  Corinth. 

CranautfCnQceiror  of  Gecrops,  i,  8*  De- 
throned by  Amphi^yon,  ibid.  p.      « 

Crates,  a  writer  of  coai«dies,  iv.  3». 

Cratinut,  a  writer  «f  cooredies,  iv.  52. 

Cre/pbontes,  one  of  the  Heraclidaa,  ob- 
tains  the  fovereif^ty  of  MelTenia,  i. 

.    "S.  3*;  ".4*7. 445-     ,      ^     ,. 

Crete  (the  ifland  of),  at  prefect  Candia, 
iv.  Z44.  ItseiceHentritiMtion,thena« 
ture  of  its  fdtl,  its  produ(fi ions,  its  bar. 
hours,  its  cities,  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
ibid.  149,  X5a  Its  fabulous  tradi- 
tions,  ibid.  145.  Its  ancient  con. 
qupfts,  ibid.  150.  Tomb  or  cave  of 
Jupiter  in,  ibid.  146.  Mount  Ida, 
ibid.  148.  See  Labyrinth- 
Cretans  (the)  were  cxrcUent  archers 
and  flinders,  iv.  150  Rhadamanthus 
and  Minos  ^ave  them  celebrated 
laws,  by  which  Lycurgus  profited  in 
compiling  thofe  of  Sparta,  ibid.  151. 
Why  they  have  fooner  degenerated 
from  their  inflitutions  than  the  Spar- 
tans, ibid.  I^aw  of  fyncretifm,  what, 
ibid.  153.     Cretans  who  have  diftin- 

*  gui  filed  themfeWes  in  poetry  and  the 
arts,  ibid. 

Crimes.  Difficulty  of  proportioning 
punifliments  to  crimes;  what  the 
jurifprudence  of  Athens  ena'(5led  on 
this  head,  i.  433,  454.  Caution  ufed 
at  Lacedsemon  in  trials  for  crimes 
that  were  puoilhed  with 'death,  ii. 
4^9. 

Crc^us,  Prefents  made  by  him  to  the 
temple  of  l>elphi,  ii.  7i  8-  ^  , 

Cryptia,  or  ambufcade,  a  military  ez- 
ercife  among  the  Spartans,  ii.  485. 
Note  on  that  fubjedl,  5x9. 

Cufias  of  Cnidus  wrote  the  hiftory  of 
^  the  AiTyrians  and  Perfians,  ill.  421, 
422. 

Cups  tJi^  Balls ^  players  with,  at  Athens, 
ii.  67. 

Curia*  Each  tribe  among  the  Athe- 
nians was  divided  into  three  curise, 
and  each  curia  into  thirty  clalTes.  ii. 
74.  Every  Athenian  was  enregifter- 
ed  in  one  of  the  curiae,  cither  imme- 
diately alter  birth,  or  at  the  age  of 


three  or  four  yean,  bat  rarely  aftef 
his  feventh  year,  ibid. 

Cyclades  (iflcs),  why  fo  called,  ivriiy. 
After  haviug  been  fuhje^bed  b;  di£- 
fereot  powers,  formed  republics,  ibid. 
Were  at  length  conquered  by  the 
Atheaiaos,  ibid.  218. 

Cycle  (Epic),  a  collection  of  the  an- 
cient traduionsof  Greece,  from  which 
the  dramatic  authors  took  the  fub- 
jefts  of  their  pieces,  Iv.  83,  309. 

— T —  (of  Meton,}    See  Meton. 

Cydippe,  prieftefs  of  Juno,  what  hap- 
pened to  her  two  foos  Biion  sod 
Cleobis,  iii.  So. 

Cyilene^  the  higheft  mountain  in  Arca- 
dia, iii.  65.  The  port  of  the  city  of 
Elis,  ii.  338. 

Cylon  endeavours  to  feize  on  the  fu- 
pteme  authority  at  Athens;  his  ad- 
herents pot  to  death,  i.  60. 

Cyme  in  i£o!ia,  its  inhabitants  virtu- 
ous ;  but  had  the  charaAcr  of  being 
almod  itupid,  iv.  124. 

Cynofargem    See  Gymna/ium- 

Cyparija,  port,  ii^  385. 

Cypfelus  becomes  king  of  Corinth,  ii. 
313.  Was  at  firft  cruel,  butafttr- 
wards  very  mild  and  humane,  ibid. 

Cyrus  raifes  the  power  of  the  Perfians, 
L  95.  His  virtuous  and  generous 
conduct  towards  Panthea,  ii.  3^8. 

Cytbera,^  an  ifland  at  the  ezuemiiy  of 
Lacoma,  ii.  413.  Sketch  of  that 
ifland  knd  its  iT>habitants,  ibid. 

Cytbttos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  fainoas 
for  its  paAurage,  iv.  229. 


D  JED  ALUS  of  Sicyon,  a  famous  fcd^- 
tor,  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
detached  the  arms,  bauds,  legs,  and 
feet  of  llatues,  ii.  324.  Note  on  him, 
ibid.  504. 

Damindas^  the  Spartan,  bis  anfwer  to 
the  emilfatics  of  Philip,  iii.  19, 

Damon  and  Phiniias,  their  hiftory,  iv. 

«78-  .        .      . 

Danaus,  king  of  Arpos,  his  arrival  in 
Greece,  L  2.    His  defceodants,  ibiJ. 

Donee,  properly  fo  called,  not  oflly  em- 
ployed in  religious  ceremonies,  but 
ufual  at  entertainments.  The  Athe- 
nians confidered  thofe  as  unpolilbed 
who,  on  occaiion,  refufed  to  take  part 
in  this  excrcife,  ii.  6d.  The  Tbeffa- 
lians  fo  highly  dteemed  dancisgitkat 
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ih^y  applied  tbe  terms  of  that  art  to 
the  fan  Axons  of  magiftrates  artd  ge- 
iierals,  ibid.  471.  The  name  of  danc- 
idg  ifiis  alfo  given  to  the  perform- 
ance of  adlors  and  of  the  chorui'cS)  iv. 
50.  51. 

f>apbnct  daughter  of  Ladon^  her  adven- 
ture* iii.  61. 

Darius,  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  becomes  king 
of  Perfii,  i.  (f6»  Divides  nis  empire 
into  twenty  fatrapies,  ibid.  97.  i£n. 
adls  wife  laws,  ibLl.  By  ihe  advice 
of  Democede?,  makes  war  on  the 
Greeks,  ibid.  lOi.  Marches  againft 
the  Scythians,  ibid,  loz.  Conquers 
the  nations  near  the  Indus,  ibid.  XO3. 
His  death,  i.  1x4. 

Datif  received  orders  from  Darius  to 
dedroy  A^thens  and  Eretria,  i.  10^. 

Drarf  (the),  ceremonies  perlormed  tor, 
1.  330.  General  feUival  for,  ibid. 
333.  Sepulture  confidered  as  a  fa> 
cred  rite,  ibid.  333.  Expences  of  fu* 
uerals,  ibid.  334.  PuniHiment  of 
thofe  who  did  not  render  the  I  aft 
honours  to  their  parents,  ibid.  The 
dead  of  the  Greeks  andTrojam  burn- 
ed in  the  interval  between  the  ar- 
mies; their  memory  was  honoured 
by  lamentations  and  funeral  games, 
L23. 

Decency  and  propriety  of  behaviour. 
The  Athenian  youth  anciently  made 
to  obferve  it  rig^oroufly,  ii.  py. 

Declamation,  What  parts  of  a  tragedy 
were  declaimed,  iv.  34^.  See  the- 
atre. 

Decrees-  of  the  fenate  and  people  of 
Athens,  i.  398.  Note  00  that  fub- 
jedl,  ibid;  504.  . 

Degradation  at  Athens.  See  Punijb^ 
ments. 

DeiosATid  iheCyclades,iv.2c5.  View  of 
the  city  of  Dclos,  ibid.  2i^.  Extent, 
circuit,  and  fituanon  of  that  city, 
ibid.  312.  Different  forms  of  govern- 
ment to  whi(  h  it  ha«  been  fubjei^, 
ibil.  213.  The  tombs  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants  removed  to  the  ifland  ot^ 
Rhenea,ibid.  Peace  there  perpetual- 
ly reigns,  ibid.  Temple  of  Apollo, 
antiquity  of,  defcription  of,'ibid.  208. 
Altar  which  is  coi.lidered  as  one  ol 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  ibid«  An. 
other  altar  on  which  Pythagoras 
offered  facrilices,  ibid,  zioi  Statue 
of  Apollo  24  feet  high ;  palm  tree  of 
bronze,  i\n2.  Different  poflcffions 
appertaining  tJ  the  temple,  ibid. 
345*   Tbe  feiiivals  of  Delos  were  ce- 


lebrated annually  in  the  fpring^  but 
with  greater  maguilic^nce  ever^ 
fourth  year,  ibid.  207.  Attraded  a 
great  number  of  ftrangers,^ibid.  212. 
solemn  deputations  called  Theoris 
were  fent>  to  them  from  the  iHands 
and  different  countries  oC  Greece,' 
ibid.  24a  Thefe  deputations  cam6 
to  Delos  in  fmall  fleets,  ibid.  Th« 
prows  of  their  veflels  ornamented 
with  fymbols  appropriate  to  each  na- 
tion, ibid.  44<>.  Theorifie  of  the  ifles 
of  Rhenea,  Mycotic,  Ceos,  Andros/ 
and  fome  other  places.  Ibid.  243. 
That  of  Athens;  its  magnificence* 
ibid.  243.  That  condu(5tcd  bf  Niciai, 

'  the' general  of  the  Athenians,  ibid. 
That  of  the  Tenians,  which,  befides 
its  own  offerings,  brought  thofe  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  ibid.  249.  See  Hyper- 
boreans. Expence  of  the  theoria  ef 
the  Athenians,  ibid.  245,  3^4.  Dan- 
ces of  the  Dclian  youth  and  maidens, 
ibid.  241.  Dance  of  the  Atheuiana 
and  Deiians  to  figure  the  windings 
of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  ibid.  366. 
Dance  of  failors ;  (Irange  cftemony 
by  which  it  was  preceded  1  they 
danced  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
them,  ibid.  244,  245.  Thefe  failors 
were  foreign  merchants ;  their  traf- 
fick,  ibid.  347.  PiizQS  beftowed  on 
the  vi(5lors,  ibid.  24^.  The  moft  dif* 
tingui(hed  poets  h  a  ve  compofed  hymns 
for  thefe  tieftivals,  ibid.  243.  After 
the  ceremonies  of  the  temple,  the 
fenate  of  Delos  gave  an  entertain- 
ment on  the  banks  of  the  Inopus ;  a 
cuitom  firft  founded  by  Nicias,  ibid. 
24^.  Note  on  an  infcription  relative 
to  thefe  feftivals,  ibid.  364.  Com- 
merce carried  on  at  this  illand  ;  the 
copper  produced  by  its  mines  was 
employed  to  make  elegant  vafes, 
ibid.  248.  Its  inhabitants  firft  in- 
vented the  art  of  fattening  fowls. 
ibid. 

DeJpbi.  Defcri;^tion  of  that  city,  ii* 
2.  Temples  of,  ibid.  3.  Cave  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  ibiii.  1 2.  Note  on 
the  vapour  which  iffued  from  that 
cave,  ibid.  490.  The  Greeks  fent 
prefents  to  the  Temple  after  tbe  battle 
of  Salami\  i.  14^. 

Demfides  the  orator,  his  flrft  conditita 
of  life,  iii.  275.  His  good  and  bad 
qualities,  ibid.  27^.  Note  on  an  ex.* 
predion  of  that  orator,  iii.  497.  What 
he  faid  to  Philip  after  the  battle  of 
CfaKronea,  iv.  343. 
£  e  ij 
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J)emaratus.  What  he  faid  to  Xeries 
rielative  to  his  projeds  i.  tiy. 

Democedes  engages  Darius  to  invade 
Greece,  i.  loi.  Flies  into  Italy,  ibid, 
ica. 

Democracy.    See  Government. 

Democritujt  of  Abdera,  gave  up  his 
pofleflfions  to  his  brother,  and  pafTed 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retire- 
ment, ii.  158.  Hisfyftem  of  philo- 
phy,  ibid.  179.  His  opinion  on  co- 
nietsy  ibid.  196^.  On  the  milky-way, 
ibid.  His  writings,  his  difcoTcrics, 
his  eulegium,  iii.  377,  378. 

Demoftbenes  (the  orator)  a  difciple  of 
Plato,  i.  30S.  Condition  of  his  fa- 
ther>  ibid.  Gains  a  law.fait  agaxnft 
his  guardians,  ibid.  Note  on  the 
property  bequeathed  him  by  his  fa-^ 
thcr,  ibid  506.  Frequents  the  Cchool 
of  Ifacus,  and  why ;  goes  to  the  aca- 
demy, ibid.  309.  Tranfcribes  the 
hiftory  of  Tbucydides  eight  times, 
to  form  his  ftyle,  ii.  150.  On  the 
rumour  of  the  immenfe  preparations 
of  the  king  of  Perfia,  he  engages  the 
Athenians  to  put  themfelves  in  a  pof- 
ture  of  defence,  iii.  237.  Shows  that 
the  Cafety  of  Athens  depended  on 
maintaining  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  power  of  Lacedsemon  and 
Thebes,  ibid.  239.  Paints  in  the 
itrongeft  colours  the  indolence  of  the 
Athenians  ^nd  the  a^ivity  of  Philip, 
ibid.  243.  Always  difplayed  an  ar- 
dent zeal  for  the  good  of  his  country, 
ibid.  277.  Did  not  at  firft  fucceed 
in  his  attempts  to  fpeak  in  public, 
but  corretfled  his  defedls  by  applica- 
tion  and  labour,  ibid.  Faults  ob- 
je^ed  to  him,  ibtd.  Receives  a  blow 
from  Midi  as,  and  procures  him  to  be 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  ibid.  27S. 
Accufes  one  of  his  coufins  of  having 
wounded  him  ;  bon  mot  on  the  occa- 
ilon,  ibid.  278.  His  vanity,  ibid.  279. 
Is  difconccrted  before  Philip,  ibid. 
285,  29S.  His  condu<5l  with  refpedl 
to  tJie  ambaifadors  of  Philip.  Ac 
cufes  the  Athenian  ambaHadors  of 
being  fold  to  that  prince,  ibid.  289, 
295.  Bon  mot  of  Parmenio  to  thofe 
ambaifadors,  ibid.  296.  Deiopf- 
'thenes  engages  the  fenate  to  fend 
fuccours  to  the  Phocians,.  ibid.  297. 
Excites  all  Greece  againft  Philip,  iv. 
332.  Eifedls  an  alliance  between 
the  Athenians  and  the  Thebans, 
ibid.  339.  His  bold  and  fublime 
geniu!,  ibid.  298. 


Defertion  ponifhed  with  detth  tmoo^ 
the  Athenians,  i.  349. 

Diagoras  of  Melos  gave  excellent  hiws 
to  the-Mantineans,  iv.  238.  Becime 
an  aithefl:  in  confequence  of  an  aS 
of  injnftice  which  he  fuffcred,  239. 
Was  purfued  from  city  to  city,  aod 
pcriflied  by  fliipwreck^  ibid. 

Diagortu  of  Rhodes  expired  in  tbe 
arms  of  his  two  fom  jrho  had  been 
declared  vigors  at  the  Olympic 
games,  ii.  3^8. 

Diaie£ls  of  the  Greek  lasraage,  i.  479; 
iv.  118,11 9.  On  the  dialeds  msdc 
ufe  of  by  Homer,  i-  4719. 

Dials  of  the  ancients,  ii.  193, 194, 49S. 

DianOj  feftivals  of,  at  Delos.  See  DeUt. 
At  Brauron.  See  Brauron,  Her 
temple  and  ftatue  at  Ephefus.  See 
Epbefus. 

j^ce^  game  of,  i.  439. 

Diogenes^  his  pretended  demonftratioo 
that  Plato's  definition  of  man  was 
falfe,  L  310.  Becomes  a  difciple  of 
Antiftbenes,  ibid.  311.  Syftem  of 
both  thofe  philofopbers  refpeding 
happinefs,  ibid.  312.  ,His  manner 
of  life,  his  charaftcr,  ibid.  312, 313. 
His  anfwers  to  feveral  queftions,  ii. 
143.  Bon  mot  of  Plato  relative  to 
him,  i.  314;  ii.  144. 

Dion*  His  quarrels  with  Dionyfins  tbe 
younger,  his  brother-in-law,  ii.  210. 
His  converfalioos  with-  Plato,  ibid. 
212.  Speaks  with  freedom  to  Dionj- 
fius  the  elder,  ibid.  Gives  good  advice 
to  DionyGiis  the  younger,  ibid.  11  j- 
Slandered  to  that  prince,  ibid.  215. 
Baniflied  by  Dionyfius,'  ibid.  21  d, 
217.  Chara^er  aiul  quaUtiesof  Dioo, 
ibid.  221.  Esafperated  at  the  in- 
juries he  bad  received  from  Diooyfios, 
he  propofes  to  return  to  Sicily,  ibid. 
22d.  The  Syracufans  anxiouflyex- 
pes^ed  his  arrival,  ibid.  227.  Departs 
from  Athens  for  Zacynthus,  where  he 
finds  three  thoufand  men  rt»dy  to- 
embark.  His  exploits  in  Sicily,  iii- 
214.  Propofes  to  reform  the  govern- 
ment, ibid.  226.  His  eulogium,  ibid, 
225,  Calippus,  his  friend,  confpircs 
againfi  him,  caufes  him  to  be  aitaffi- 
nated,  and  fopn  after  periflies  mifer- 
ably  himfelf,  ibid.  227.  et  feq-  Note 
on  the  prrcil'e  time  of  the  expedition 
of  Dion,  iii.  500. 

Dionxfia,  oricftivals  of  Bacchus,  ii.  i% 
43. 

DionyfiUi  the  elder,  kinj^  of  Sjracufe, 
converfes  witii  Plato,  is  oficcdcd  at 
4 
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Ims  asfwers,  tnd  endeavours  to  pro> 
cure  his  death,  i.  305 ;  ii.  21 1.  Sends 
a  folemn  depatation  to  the  Oljmpic 
games  to  recite  bis  verfes,  ii.  258, 
25p.  His  works.  He  meanly  folicits 
applanfe,  bat  cannot  prevail  on  Phi- 
loxenus  to  approve  of  his  verfes,  iv. 
30.  An  old  woman  of  Syracufe 
prkyed  to  the  gods  that  (he  might 
not  fnrvive  that  tyrant,  and  why> 
ill.  312. 
^ioTtjjfius  the  younger,  king  of  Syra- 
cufe, invites  Plato  to  his  court,  ii. 
4x3.  The  manner  in  which  he  re- 
ceived him;  his  treatment  of  him 
afterwards,  ibid.  214,  217.  His  good 
and  bad  qualities,  ibid.  218,  2ip. 
Confents  to  the  departure  of  Plato, 
ibid.  219.  PreiTef  him  to  return,  and 
again  fends  him^  away,  ibid.  226. 
Driven  from  his  dominions,  he  takes 
refuge  in  Italy,  iii.  220.  He  re-Ufcends 
the  throne  of  Sicily,  ibid.  310.  Is 
driven  from  it  by  Timoleon,  ibid.  3(^2. 
His  behaviour  at  Corinth,  ibid.  363. 
His  converfatioos  with  Philip  king  of 
Macedon,  ibid.  ^66, 
jyipbilus  the  comic  poet,  iii.  3X5>. 
J>ifcust  or  quoit,  conteft  of  throwing 

the,  at  the  Olympic  games,  ii.  ^66. 
jyitbyrambics.    Hymns  fung  at  the  fef. 
tivals  of  Bacchus,  iv.  I.     Licences 
indulged  in  that  fpeciesof  poem.}  its 
wild  mghu,  ibid.  319.  Poets  who  have 
cultivated  that  kind  of  conipofition, 
ibid.  320,  321.   Pleafantry  of  Arifto- 
phanes  relative  to  the  dithyrambic 
poets,  ibid.  32a 
jyiveri,  famous,  of  Delos,  iv.  250. 
J)ivirurs  and  Augurs  followed  the  ar- 
my, i.  345,  468.    Diredied  the  con. 
fciences  of  the  people,   ibid.  469. 
Have  perpetuated  fuperftitiou,  ibid. 
Took  advantage  of  the  prejudices  of 
perfons  of  weak  minds,  ibid.  470. 
Women  of  the  dregs  of  the  j>eople 
•  carried  on  the  fame  traffic,  ibid. 
Divorce  permitted  at  Athens,  i.  74. 
DoBriru*    Conformity  of  feveral  points 
of  dodlrine  between  the  fchool  of  A- 
thens  and  that  of  Pythagoras ;  note 
on  that  fubjedl,  ii.  492. 

,  facred,  in  the  myfteries  of 
Ceres.  Sec  Zleujis. 
Dodona»  a  city  of  Kpirus,  its  Situation ; 
temple  of  Jupiter,  facred  forcft,  pro- 
pbetic  oaks,  remarkable  fprings  ii. 
292.  Note  on  the  burning  founuin 
of  Dodona,  ibid.  503.  Three  pricft- 
ofles  declare  (he  deciHous  of  the  o- 


racle,  ibid.  292.  In  what  manner  the 
gods  reveal  their  fecrets,  ibid.  293. 
The  oracle  likewife  confulted  by  way 
of  lot,  ibid.  294.  Anfwcr  of  the  o- 
racle  prefervcd  by  the  Athenians, 
ibid.  Incenfe  burnt  at  the  temple 
of  Dodona,  ibid.  In  what  manner 
that  oracle  was  dlablidied,  ibid.  291. 
The  Greeks  in  the  eailieft  times  had 
no  other  oracle,  i.  5. 

VornSf  the  Spartan  general ;  the  allies 
refufe  to  obey  him,  i.  id2. 

Dorus  and  J£olus,  fons  of  Deucalion 
king  of  TheiTalyi  and  Ion  his  grand- 
fon,  gave  their  names  to  the  thret 
great  tribes  of  Greepe  :  whence  ori- 
ginated the  three  principal  dialers 
of  the  Greek  language,  which  after- 
wards received  feveral  fubdiviGons, 
iv.  118. 

J3raco  gives  laws  to  the  Athenians 
which  are  ftamped  with  the  fevcrity 
of  his  charadler,  i.  59.  He  retires  to 
the  iile  of  ^gina,  and  there  diei, 
ibid.  His  name  pronounced  with  re- 
fpedt  in  the  tribunals  of  Athens,  ibid. 
65.    See  Laws. 

Drama.  Sec  Comedy^  Tragedy,  Toe 
aire. 

Draughts  (the  game  of)  probably- 
known  among  the  Greeks,  i.  439. 

Drawing  (the  art  of),  its  origin,  iL 

Dr^s  of  men  and  women  at  Athens,  ii, 
442,  443.  At  Sparu,  iii.  2,  14^  Of 
the  Theban  women,  ii.  254.  •  Of  \ht 
aclors,  iv.  54. 


EARTH  (the,  in  what  manner  it  is 
fupported  in  the  air,  according  to  the 
ancient  philofophers,  ii.  197.  In  the 
time  of  Aridotle  a  fmall  part  of  its 
furface  only  known,  ibid.  19S.  The 
mathematicians eltimated its  circum- 
ference at  four  hundred  thoufand  fta- 
dia,  ibid.  I'D!.  Different  opinions  on 
its  ftate  after  its  formation,  iii.  389, 

3i>°- 
EttrtbtjuakeSf  ctufe  of,  iii.  400. 

Eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon ;  the 
Greek  philofophers  able  to  predift 
them,  ii.  195. 

Eclogue,  a  fliort  poem,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  defcribe  the  pleafures 
of  a  paftoral  life.  This  fpecics  of 
poem  originated  in  Sicily,  and  made 
lii\le  progrefs  in  Greece,  iv.  314* 
3»S- 
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E^JUes,  public,  at  Atbeos.  Pericles, 
with  a  view  to  give  employment  to  a 
people  ever  formidable  to  their  chiefs 
in  time  of  peace,  caufes  feveral  to  be 
ere^ed,  i.  318.  Note  on  the  fums 
expended  on  them,  ibid.  48^. 

^'  Several  near  the  temple  of 

Apollo  at  Delphi,  in  which  nations 
and  individuals  had  depofifed  con- 
0derablc  fums,  ii.  6. 

Education.  All  who  among  the  Greeks 
ftudied  the  art  of  governing  man-* 
]tind,  were  convinced  that  the  fate 
of  empires  depends  on  the  education 
of  youth,  ii.  475  ;  iii.  353.  Educa- 
tion in  Greece  had  for  its  objcA  to 
procure  to  the  body  the  ftrcngth  it 
ought  to  have^  and  to  the  mind  the 
perfedlion  of  which  it  is  fufceptible, 
ii.  68.  No  labour  that  requires  ap- 
plication (hould  be  prefcribed  to 
•children,  during  the  firft  five  years, 
ibid.  73.  The  moft  ancient  legifla- 
toTs  fubjeAed  them  to  one  common 
inftimtioo,  ibid.  75.  A  child  fhouid 
contrad^  no  habit  which  reaCun  may 
not  one  day  juftify ;  examples,  con. 
Terfation,  bis  ftudics  and. bodily  ex- 
ercifes  ilioiuld  all  concur  to  make  him 
early  love  and  hate  what  he  ought 
to  love  and  hate,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  ibid.  77.  Among 
the  Athenian;,  education  began  at 
the  birtb  of  a  child,  and  did  not  end 
tilf*  he  attained  his  twentieth  year, 
ibid.  68,  84.  Account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  brought  up  during 
his  earlier  years,  ibid.  70,  77.  Ex- 
erCifes  of  body  and  mind  to  which  he 
was  afterwards  accuftomed,  ibid^77, 
84.    See  the  whole  Chap.  XXVI. 

l^ducatioj\  of  girls  at  Athens,  ii.  ^05. 

I  ■    ■  of  the  Spartans,   What  was 

done  at  Sparta  when  a  dhild  was 
born,  ii.  175.  Till  the  age  of  feven 
years  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his 
father  and  mother;  but  afterward 
was  taken  under  the  fuperintendai>ce 
of  themagiftrates,  ibid.  47(5.  All  the 
children  bruughfup  in  common,  ibid. 
473.  They  were  infpircd  with  a  love 
for  their  country^  ibid.  436..  And 
fubmilHon  to  the  laws.  ibid.  440, 
441.  Were  carefully  obfcrved,  and 
extremely obe'dient,  ibid.  437.  Walk- 
ed in  public  with  filence  and  gra- 
vity, ibid.  438.  Were  prcfcnt  at  ^he 
public  raoals,  ibid.  What  they  were 
taught,  ibid.  47^.  Exercifes  in  which 
Ihej  were  employed,  ibid. 4 3c.  60m- 


bats  in  which  they  engaged  in  the 
Plataniftas,  ibid.  Were  ialhed  with 
whif^t  in  a  feftival  of  Diana,  ibid.- 
48 1.  This  cuftom  contrary  to  the 
intentions  of  Lycurgua,  ibid.  4S«. 
Were  permitted,  uhea  la  the  coon- 
try,  to  carry  off  whaf  they  pleafed, 
and  why,  ibid.  443.  Pennitted  alfo 
to  attack  the  Heiot&    See  Cryptia- 

Educntio/i  of  girls  at  Sparta  ;  games 
and  exercifes  to  which  they  were  ac- 
cuflomed,  ii.  485.  The  youths  who 
were  prefeot  at  theCe  games  fre- 
quently made  choice  of  a  wife  at 
them,  ibid.  4S5, 486.  See  the  whole 
Chap.  XLVa 

Egyptians  the  firft  legiilators  of  the 
Greeks,  i.  1.  Changed  the  face  of 
Argolis,  Arcadia,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  ibid.  The  Greeks 
indebted  to  them  for  their  know- 
ledge of  the  cuurfe  of  the  beaveoly 
buoies,  ii.  x88,  189. 

Elaivf,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  in 
which  is  the  cave  of  Ceres  the  Slack^ 
iif.  61. 

Elfgy,  a  fpecies  of  poem  originally  ap- 
propriated to  paint  fome times  the 
calamities  or  the  misforiunes  of  a 
great  prrfonage^fometimes  the  death 
of  a  parent  or  a  friend  ;  afterwards 
it  was  employed  to  exprefs  the  fuf- 
feriogsof  love,  iv.  3H.  What  kind 
of  verfe  and  ftyle  i&.fuitable  to  the 
elegy.  What  authors  have  beea  dif- 
tioguiilied  in  this  fpecies  of  compofi- 
tion,  ibid'  314. 

EUwentSt  obtervations  on  the  four  ele- 
Ipebts,  anil  on  the  form  of  their  coo- 
dituent  particles,  iii.  397.  On  the 
principles  of  their  motion  and  reft, 
ibid.  Properties  efiTeptial  to  the  ele- 
ments, 397,  398.  Eropedocles  ad- 
mitted four,  if.  1^9. 

EiruJiSt  a  town  of  Attica,  celeboied 
for  its  temple,  and  the  myfteries  of 
Ceres  there  folemnized,  iii.  473.  Si* 
toation  of  the  temple,  ibi4-  476.  Its 
four  principal  mioifters,  ibid.  477- 
Its  pr^efteflVs,  ibid.  47S.  The  itam 
of  the  archons  piefides  at  the  fefii- 
vals,  which  lail  feveral  days,of  wbich 
the  fixth  is  the  mod  fplendi'dn  ibid. 
The  greater  and  Icfler  myfteries  arc 
celebrated  annually,  the  leffer  fix 
months  before  the  g^reater^  and  in  a 
fmaU  temple  near  At^hens,  ibid..47p- 
What  was  at  Eleufis  the  place  of  the 
fcene  both  of  the  ceremonies  and 
fpedt&jcles,  ibid.  48^  4B^-    MV^ 
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tages  proffiifed  to  the  initiated  into 
the  inyftcrics,  ibid*  -47^  What  were 
the  cerfmonics  of  initiation,  ibid. 
4B0.  Thofe  who  occalioned  difturb- 
ance  during;  the  celebrltion  of  the 
nijrfteries  puniflied  with  detih,  or 
condemned  to  pay  heavy  fines,  ibid. 
475-  Note  on  certain  words  ufcd  in 
initiation,  ibid.  505.  Sacred  doc> 
trine  taught  to  the  initiated,  ibid. 
4S>  Note  Ob  this  dodtrine,  ibid. 
505. 

JE/i/,.  a  country  of  Pebgocmcfus,  fitua- 
tion  of,  ii.  333.  , 

£/<V,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  £Iis : 
its  fituatioD  ;  bow  formed,  ii.  334. 
lu-harbour,  ibid.  538. 

ElyEan  Fields^  the  abode  of  the  Wef- 
ied,  according  to  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  i  44. 

£/nigratiottSy  why  frequent  amoBg  the 
Greeks^  iii.  82* 

Emp£doc/es  of  Agrxgentum,  a  i^.iilofo. 
pber  of  the  Italian  fchool»  ii.  153. 
Admitted  four  elements,  ibid.  169. 
His  fylte^i,  iii.  ^36.  Rendered  bis 
conntr^  illuftrious  by  his  laws,  and  , 
extended  phiiofophy  by  his  writings; 
\As  works,  ibid.  38 5.  How  far  in  his 
opinions  he  followed  Pythagoras,  inid. 
Dxftinguilhed  two  principles  in  the 
world,  which  every  where  maintain 
motion  and  life,  ibid.  3S5.  Fbur* 
principal  caufes influence  our  adlions, 
ibid.  38S.  Wc  have  two  fouls,  from 
whiclvis  derived  the  fyftem  of  the  me- 
tempfycholii,ibid.  Diffsrentdeftinyof 
pure  -and  guilty  fouls,  ibid.  In  what 
manner  he  defcribes  the  torments 
which  he  pretended  to  have  bimielf 
experienced,  ibid.  389. 
Enigma t  were  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks, 

»v-  3-1. 378-   ;  ^    . 

Epaminontlas  forcibly  defends  the  rights 
of  Thebes  in  the  aflembly  at  La- 
cedsemon,  i.  ^48.  Triumph  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  LeuCtra,  ibid. 
^49.  «SO.  After  that  viAory  he 
caules  MeiTene  to  be  built,  ii.  410. 
In  conjunAioo  with  Pelopidas  car- 
ries terror  through  Peloponnefus,  L 
152.  His  defence*  when  accufed  of 
having  retained  the  command  of 
the  army  beyond  the  time  prefcrib- 
cd  by  law,  ibid.  154.  Dies  victor  at 
Mantinea,  ibid.  389.  He  deftroyed 
the  power  of  Sparta,  iii.  3c.  Tomb 
and  trophy  ere<fled  to  his  memory  in 
the  plain  of  Mantinea,  ibid.  70.  Three 
cities  difputc  which  was  Uie  birth- 


place of  the  foldier  from,  whom  he 
received  his  mortal  wound,  ibid.  71. 
His  virtues,  his  eulogium,  i.  240. 
147, 149,  285.  Note  on  his  charac- 
ter, ibiil.  489. 

Kpbe/us^  the  temple  there  burnt  by 
Heroltratusiv.  127.  Beauty  of  that 
edilice,  ibid.  Statue  of  Diana,  ibid. 
I28.  Note  on  that  fnbjedt,  ibid. 
357*  The  birth-place  of  P«rrhafius 
ibid.  130. 

Ephrfums  had  a  very  wife  law  relative 
tu  the  building  of  public  edifices,  iv. 
X28. 

Epborus;  the  difciple  of  Ifocrates  de- 
dicates his  talents  to  hiftory,  iii  423* 
424.  His  character,  ibid.  424.  Juidg- 
nrent  on  his  works,  ibid.  427. 

Epbori,  magiftratcs  inititoted  at  Lace- 
demon,  tu  defend  the  people  in  cafe 
of  oppreifion,  iL  4^1.  Note  on  their 
inftitution,  ibid.  514. 

Epieharmus  the  philofopher,  why  he 
was  difgraced  by  Hiero,  and  hated 
by  the  other  philofophcrs,  ii.  155. 
Author  of  comedies;  brought  come- 
dy to  its  perfe^on  in  Sicily,  iv.  31, 
32.  His  pieces  received  with  the 
higheit  applaufe  by  the  Athem^ns* 
ibid.  32.  Authors  who  imitatedwm, 
ibid. 

Epicurus^  the  fon  of  Neocles  and  Che- 
refirate,  was  bom  in  one  of  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  ftay  of  Anacharfis  in 
Greece»iv.  i8x.  note. 

Epidaurust  a  city  of  Argolis ;  its  fitu- 
atiun;  territory;  temple  of  i%lfcnla- 
]ius,  iii.  87.'  Infcription  engraved 
on  the  gate  of  the  temple,  iv.  302* 
Its  rotunda  in  the  facred  grove,  bnil^ 
by  Polycletus,  decorated  by  Paufcs 
furrounded  by  columns,  on  which 
were  infcrihed  the  names  of 
the  fick«  who  had  been  cured,  their 
difeafes,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  hnd  been  rcftored  to  health,  iii. 
89.  Its  theatre  created  by  the  fame 
archite^,  ibid. 

Bpidaitriansy  feftivals  which  they  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  ^fculapius,  iii- 
89.     Were  very  credulous,  ibid.  92. 

Epimenides  of  Crete  comes  to  Athens, 
i.  60.  His  fleep,  his  awaking,  ibid. 
61,  Caufes  new' temples  to  be  built 
at  Athens,  ibid.  Changes  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  ibid.*  62.  Note  re-  * 
lative  to,  ibid.  480. 

Epiruit  pleafant  profpe^s    and    rich 

plains  of;  its  porta;  produces  fwift 

horfes,  and  cows  of  a  prodigious  fizci 

Eeiiij 
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ii.  sSp.  The  reigmng  family  in  £- 
pirus  derived  its  origin  from  Pyrrhui, 
Ion  Achilles.  One  of  tfaofe  princei 
educated  at  Athens,  pofTelTed  fnfii- 
cient  greatnefs  of  mind  to  fet  bounds 
to  his  authority,  ibid.  290,  291. 

Spopeem,  or  epic  poem,  is  the  imita- 
tion of  au  adlion  which  is  great,  cir- 
cumfcribed  by  certain  limits,  inte. 
lelting  and  embellifhed  by  marvel- 
lous incidents,  and  the  various  beau- 
ties of  poetical  language.  Fiequent- 
ly  the  manner  of  dli'pofiog  it  cofts 
more  labour,  and  does  more  honour 
to  the  poet,  than  the  compoiltlon  of 
the  verfcs,  iv,  307.  Several  ancient 
poets  fang  the  war  of  Troy ;  others 
m  their  poems,  omitted  none  of  the 
exploits  of  Hercules  or  Tbefeus, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  Epopoeia,  ibid.  310.  The  Iliad 
of  Pigres,  ibid,  314. 

Eretrta^  a  city  of  Euboea,  eulogium  of; 
difputed  the  pre-eminence  with  the 
city  of  Chalcis,  i.  380, 

Erymantbus,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia, 
on  which  the  wild  boar  and  Hag 
were  hunted,  iii.  ^3.  The  tomb  of 
Alcmeoon  there,  ibid. 

EtSfbutada  (the),  a  facerdotal  family 
at  Athens,  fet  apart  to  the  worifaip 
of  Minerva,  i.  300. 

Eub^a  (iflaod  of),  iufituation;  its  fer- 
tility, i.  279.  Has  hot  fprings;  is 
fnbject  to  earthquakes,  ibid.  278. 
Was  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians, 
ibid.  279. 

Eubulides  the  philofopher  of  Megara, 
his  Dinner  of  reafonine,  ii.  302. 

Euclid  the  philofopher,  founder  of  the 
ichool  of  Megara,  ii.  155,  301.  Dif- 
guifed  himfelf  in  a  female  drefs  to 
take  Icflbns  of  Socrates,  ibid.  301.  His 
patience  and  mildnefs,  ibid.  302.  Ad- 
di<^s  himfelf  to  the'fubtleties  of  me. 
taphyfics,  ibid. 

Suioxuj  the  adronomer,  a  native  of 
Cnidus  where  the  houfe  was  fliown 
which  was  his  obfervatory,  iv.  131. 
Brought  from  Egypt  into  Greece  the 
knowledge  of  the  motions  of  the  pla- 
nets, ii.  191. 

Mumolpidm  (the\  a  coniiderable  fami- 
ly at  Athens,  dedicated  to  the  prieft- 
bood  of  Ceres,  i.  301^  472.  Esercif- 
ed  a  jurifdidlion  in  aflfairs  relative  to 
the  myfteries,  ibid.  473. 

gMfheui^  king  of MeflTenia,  excites  his  ' 
ftthje^s  to  war,  ii.  591.    Is  flaiji  in 
^ttlc,  ibid,  393. 


£»^6rair9r,^painter,  i.  sttf.  PubUOicd 
a  treatife  on  fymmetry  awl  colours, 
iv.  134. 

Eu/>l>rom  renders  himfelf  tyrant  of  Si- 
cyon  ;  is  affalCnated,  ii.  322.  Arif- 
tratus  after  hiffif  fei^es  on  the  fa- 
prerae  power,  ibid. 

Eupolemus  of  Argos  ereAed  a  very 
beautiful  templf;  to  Juno,  at  the  dl- 
ftance  of  forty  ftadia  from  that  city, 
iii.  79,  Polydetus  ornamented  i( 
with  ttatues,  among  which  the  prin- 
cipal was  that  of  Juno,  ibid. 

Eupolis,  author  of  comedies,  iv.  32, 

33- 

Eupompus  founds  at  Sicyoo  m  fcfaoolfor 
painting,  il.  325, 

Et/ripuff  a  ftrait  which  feparates  Eu- 
boea from  the  continent;  peculiar 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  there,  i, 
aSt. 

Euripides,  one  the  greateft  dramatic, 
poeis,  i.  222.  Took  leflbns  of  elo- 
auence  under  Prodicus,  and  of  pbilo- 
mphy  under  Anaxagoras,  iv.  17.  Was 
the  rival  of  Sophocles,  ibid.  An  ene- 
my to  pleafantries,  ibid.  The  comic 
writers  endeavour  to  caft  an  odium 
on  bis  morals,  ibid.  18.  Toward  the 
clofe  of  his  life  he  retired  to  the 
court  of  Archilaus,  king  of  Macedon, 
ii.  32 ;  iv,  xS.  He  there  found  Zeux- 
isi  Timotheus,  and  A^atho,  ibid.  His 
anfwcr  to  A  rchelaus,  ibid.  His  death, 
ibid.  Archelaus  caufcs  a  magnifi- 
cent tomb  to  be  ereiSed  to  him,  ibid. 
19.  At  Salarois,  his  native  place, 
was  fliown  a  grotto  in  which  it  was 
faid  he  had  compofed  the  greater 
part  of  his  pieces,  ibid.  His  ceao- 
taph  at  Athens,  i.  ^66;  iv,  19.  Note 
on  the  number  of  his  pieces,  iv.  349. 
Was  accufed  of  having  degraded  the 
charaders  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  by 
fometiroes  reprefenting  priocefles  in- 
flamed with  a  criminid  paffioo,  and 
fonietimes  kings  overwhelmed  with 
calamity,  and  clothed  in  rags,  ibid. 
21.  Propofed  to  render  tragedy  the 
fchool  of  wifdom,  and  was  coofider- 
ed  al  the  philoOopher  of  the  ftagc, 
ibid.  22.  His  pieces  abound  in  fen-  • 
tences  and  reflections,  ibid.  23.  HU 
eloquence  fometimes  degenerates  in- 
to vain  declamation,  ibid.  24,,  Ci- 
pable  of  moving  the  paffions  at  will, 
be  fometiines  rifesto  the  true  (iiUisie, 
ibid.  22,  He  fixed  the  language  of 
tragedy }  in  his  enchantii^  fijrle  the 
fcebleoels  of  the  thought  Ucw  to 
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dlfappear,  and  the  moft  common 
word  to  become  ennobled,  ibid.  24. 
He  made  eafy  verfes  with  great  la- 
bour, ibid.  He  made  nfe  of  thofe 
barmonie&ftherweetnefs  anddelicacy 
of  which  bcft  accorded  with  the  cha- 
radler  of  his  poetry,  ibid.  25.  He 
rarely  fucceeded  fo  well  in  the  difpyfi- 
tion  as  the  expofition  of  hisfubieel,ibid . 
26.  But  the  unravellings  of  his  plots 
almoft  always  produce  the  greaieft  c  f- 
fed^,  ibid.  28.  His  farcafms  agt  itiit 
women,  ibid.  p5.  His  enigmatical 
defcription  of  the  name  of  Thefeu5, 
ibid.  97.  Anfwer  which  he  return- 
ed to  the  audience  in  the  theatre  at 
Athens,  when  they  wilhed  him  to 
retrench  an  ezpreflion  at  which  they 
were  difpleafed,  ibid.  95. 

JEurotatf  a  river  of  Laconia,  ii.  419. 
TrAVcrfcs  that  country  through 
its  whole  extent,  ibid.  425.  Is  co- 
vered with  fwans,  and  produces  reeds 
in  great  eflimation,  ibid. 

^urybiades  the  Spartan,  commanded 
the  Grecian  fleet  at  the  battle  01 
Salamis,  i.  123.  124. 

^uryjlhtnes  and  ProcleSt  defendants  of 
Hercules,  pofTeiTed  themfelves  of  La- 
conia,  ii.  445. 

Mutbycrates  and  Lqftbenes  betray  O- 
Jynthus  to  Philip,  iii.  268.  Periili 
miferably,  ibid.  270. 

^xercifes  pra<ftifed  in  the  Gymnalia,  i. 
3ao. 

^xUe.  See  Punijbments, 

Kxpiation,  ceremonies  of,  when  homi> 
cide  has  been  committed,  i.  3^. 


fABLE.  Manner  of  difpofing  the  ac- 
tion of  a  poem,  iv.  307.  In  tragedy, 
there  are  fimple  and  complex  fables; 
the  latter  preferable,  ibid.  84,  85. 
Fable  or  apologue.  Socrates  put 
fome  of  the  fables  of  ^fop  into  vecfe, 

«•  154- 

Tamilies  diftinguithed  at  Athens : 'thofe 
of  the  Eumolpidae,  Eteobutadx,  and 
Pallantides.    See  thofe  words. 

Ttitalityf  origin  of  that  do<flrinc,  iv,  78. 
In  feveral  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  had  no  influence  on  the 
progrefs  of  the  action,  ibid. 

fathers f  authority  of,  at  Athens,  i.  72, 

farm^  account  of  an  Athenian,    iit. 

187.  Note  on  its  produce,  ibid.  498. 

fffthqit  at  AxDvclffy  in  honpur  of  Hj<* 


acinth.  See  Hyacinth.  At  Argos, 
in  honour  of  Juno.  See  Juno'  Of 
the  Athenians,  ii.  35.  Some  c«Kn- 
^memorated  the  events  moft  glorious 
to  the  city,  ibid.  Annually  deprived 
induftry  and  rullic  labours  of  more 
than  eighty  days,  ibid.  37.  Defcrip- 
tion of  the  Panalhensea,  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  ibid.  39.  Of  the  greater 
Dionyfia,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  ibid. 
43.  Kach  town  and  borough  of  At- 
tica had  its  particniar  feftivais  and 
games,  iii.  184.  Feftivals  of  Delos. 
See  Dtiot.  Of  Eleufi^  iii.  472.  Of 
Epidaurus,  in  honour  of  ^fcul'apios^ 
iii.  89.  Of  the  Hermionians,  in  ho- 
nour of  Ceres,  ibid.  85.  Of  Nazos, 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  iv.  236.  Of 
the  Plaiaeansi  ii.  231,  232.  Of  Sicy- ' 
on  by  torch-light,  ibid.  319.  Of  the 
Thelialians,  ibid.  285. 
Fxtfion^  an  eflcntial  part  of  poetry,  iv. 

.307- 

Tigs  of  Athens  excellent  5  fome  carried 
to  Perlia,  for  the  table  of  the  king, 
ii.  56.  Thofe  of  Naxos  e;jually  ce- 
lebrated, iv.  235. 

Tijb  emigrate  like  birds,  iii.  404,  405. 

Fijhing,  diflferent  manners  of,  at  Samosi. 
Fifiiery  for  tnnny,  iv.  180,  i8z. 

Flotvers  carefully  cultivated  by  the 
Athenians,  who  made  great  ufe  of 
thetiK  iii.  186,  187. 

Flute,  female  players  on  the,  at  the  A- 
thenian  entertainments,  Ii.  66, 

Friendjbip  •  its  characfler  and  advan- 
tages, iv.  276,  277.  The  Greeks  ne- 
ver eredled  temples  to  Friendfhip^ 
•ibid.  158.  But  they  confecrated  al- 
tars to  it,  i.  375.  Remark  of  Arif- 
totle  concerning  friepdfliip,  iii.  274, 
275.  Of  Pythagoras  on  the  fame 
fubje<St,  iv,  198. 

Frontiers  of  Attica  defended  by  places 
of  ftrength,  iii.  199. 

Funerals ;  games  exhibited  at  them,  to 
which  all  the  heroes  repaired,  i.  35. 
Ceremonies  at  the  funerals  of  thofe 
who  were  *killed  fighting  for  their 
country,  i.  390.    Sec  Dead, 


GAMES  of  combinations,  in  which 
children  were  exercifed,  ii.  83.  Note 
on  thofe  games,  ibid.  491.  Games 
of  draughts,  ofleiets,  dice,  and  other 
frames  in  ufe  among  the  Athenians, 
I.  438,  439.  lilhmias  games,  ii.  305. 
Nemeaa games;  their  ixiftitutioDi  it 
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43,    Olympian  games,  iL  33^.    Py- 
thian games,  ii.  2. 
OeJon,  king  of  SyracuCe,  refafes  to  join 
the  Greeks  againft  Xerxe?,  and  is  on 
the  point  of  bibmitting  to  that  mo- 
narch, i.  2  31.   Reprefeoted  in  a  bra- 
zen chariot  at  Oiympia,  ii.  344. 
Genealogies  i    fome   Athenians  torged 
-   them,  though  they  were  of  no  great 

advantage  to  them,  i.  30X. 
Ceniit  four  principal  clafTes  of^  iii.  407, 
408.      Genius  of  Polites,  how  ap. 
peafed  a^Temefa,  ibid.  414.  Genius 
of  Socrates,  ibid.  448. 
Qod  and  Divine  i  different  acceptations 
of  thofe  words  in  ancient  authors, 
iv.  ap3.       Difficulty  occafioned  by 
this  abufe,  in  uoderftandirg  the  fyf. 
terns  of  thofe  authors,  ibid.  3^8, 3^9. 
The  name  of  God  employed  by  the 
fame  philofopbers,  fometimes  in  the 
fingular,  and  fometimes  in  the  plu- 
ral, ibid.  365,  36^ .    His  exiltence, 
unity,  providence,  and  the  wurfliip 
.  fuitable  to  him.— See  the  whole  of 
chap.  Ixxix.  and  the  notes  in  eluci- 
dation. 
^odtf  in  what  manner  anciently  repre- 
fented,  iv.  159.     What  was  Hgnificd 
by  their  birth,  marriages,  and  death, 
ibid.  171. 
CotnpL'u  a  town  of  Theflaly,  at  the  foot 
.  of  Pindus,  iL  288. 

Connus,  a  town  of  Theffaly,  of  great 
importance,  from  its  iitdatioii,ii.  281, 
^82.  ' 
Corgias^    the   celebrated    rhetorician, 
feot  ambaffador  to  Athens,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Leontium.   His  fplen. 
did  fuccefs  at  Athens,  in  Theffaly, 
and  throughout  all  Greece.    A  &z- 
tue  eredled  to  him  in  the  temple  at 
,  Delphi,  iii.  151.    His  remark  on  the 
dialogue  of  Flato,   which  bears  his 
name,  ibid.  153. 
GortynHt  a  city  of  Crete ;  its  fituation  ; 
iv.  X47.    Puniibment  inflitfled  there 
on  a  man  convi<5ledof  adultery,  ibid. 
Cavern,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  la- 
byrinth, ibid. 
Gortyniu^t  a  river  of  Arcadia,  the  wa- 
ters  of  which  always  preferve  the 
fame  temperature,  iii.  62. 
Gortysy  a  city  of  Arcadia,  iii.  (fi. 
Government  ,•  what  form  of  it  the  beft. 
A  number  of  writers  among    the 
'  Greeks  have  endeavoured  to  refolve 
this  problem,  iii.  114.     The  republic 
of  Plato,  ibid.  94.    Opinions  of  Arif- 
tPtle,  and  feveral  other  ^lilofophers, 


ibid.    320.    Note    on   the  metho4 
which  he  has  followed,  ibid.  501.  In 
Greece  there  were  not  two  Hates, 
nor  even  two  cities,  that  bad  the 
f«Lme  legillation,  or  the  fame  form  of 
govemmept.     Hvcry  where  the  coo- 
ftitutiou  inclined  towird  the  del'po- 
tifm  of  the  piincipal  citizens,  or  to- 
ward that  of  the  multitude,  ibid.  330. 
A  conCtitution  without  ^e(c&  could 
not  be  carried  into  execution,    or 
would  not  be  fuitable  to  all  ftates, 
ibid.  343,  344.    Two  kinds  of  go- 
vernment;   thofe  in  %hich    public 
utility   is  the  great  obje(%,    as  the 
limiied  monarchy,   the  ariftocracy, 
and  the  republic,  properly  fo  called; 
and  thofe  in  which  it  is  held  of  no 
account,  as  the  tyranny,  the  oligar- 
chy, and  the  democracy ;  which  are 
only  corruptions  of  the  three  preced- 
ing forms  of  government,  ibid.  324. 
The  conflitutiun  may  be  excellent, 
whether  the  fuprerae  authority  be 
confided  to  a  dngle  perfon,  be  ezer- 
cifed  by  many,  or  refide  folely  in  ihe 
people,  ibid.    Principles  of  each  go- 
vernment.     In  monarchy,  honour; 
in  the  tyranny,  the  fafety  of  the  ty- 
rant ;  in  the  ariflocracy,  virtue  >  in 
the  oligarchy,  riches ;  in  a  republic 
Wifely  constituted,  liberty  :    in  the 
democracy,  this  liberty  degenerates 
i*  to  liceotioufneft,  ibid.  341.     Nu- 
merous and  frequent  cauiis,  which 
in  the  republics  of  Greece  haveOiak- 
kn  or  overturned  the    conftitution, 
ibid.  338.     In  a  good   government, 
there  thould  be  a  wife  diftribotion  of 
re  wards  and  punilliments,  i.65, 66.  One 
of  the  beft  forms  of  government  ia  the 
mised,  or  that  in  which  royalty,  arif- 
tocracy,  and  democracy  are  combin- 
ed by  the  laws ,  which  reftore  the 
balance  of  power  as  often  as  it  in- 
clines too  much  toward  one  or  other 
of  ihefe  forms,  iii.  355.    Excellent 
law  of  5olon'>— In  times  of  public 
commotion,    each  citixen   ihali  de- 
clare for  one  of  the  parties.   The  ob- 
ject of  this  law  was  to  prevent  the 
good  and  virtuous  part  of  the  com- 
munity from  continuing  in  a  fiate  of 
fatal  inactivity,  L  7a 
Monarchy y  ot  Royalty  (feveral  kinds 
of) ;  the  ffloft  prrfeA  is  that  in 
which  the  fovereign  eyercifes  in 
his  ftates  the  fame  authority  as  a 
father  in  the  midft  of  his  family. 
iii«  325.  32tf.  The  Greek  philoib- 
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pVers  have  highly  extolled  this 
conditution,  iii.  354.  Its  advan. 
tages ;  fuch  as  the  uniformity  of 
principles,  the  fecrccy  of  enlcr- 
prifes,  and  the  promptnefs  of  their 
execution,  ibid.  AVhat  are  the 
prerogatives  of  the  fovereigu,  ibid. 
3251  3^^*  What  his  duties.  Ho- 
nour fliouid  be  the  motive  of  bis 
undertakings;  and  the  love  of  his 
people,  and  the  fafecy  of  his  dates, 
their  reward,  ibid.  32$. 
tyranny  is  a  corrupted  and  degene- 
rated monarchy  \  the  fovereitrn 
only  reigns  by  the  fear  which  be 
infpires,  and  his  perfonal  fafety 
muft  be  the  only  objecl  of  his  at- 
tention, ibid.  327.  Odious  means 
to  which  many  tyrants  have  had 
recourfe,  to  maintain  their  autho- 
rity, ibid.  3^8.  TUofc  of  Sicyon 
and  Corinth  prei'erved  their  au- 
thority by  acquiring  the  efteein 
and  confidence  of  the  people ;  fume 
by  their  military  talents,  others 
by  their  affability ;  and  others  by 
the  refpedt  which  on  certain  oc- 
calions  they  paid  to  the  laws,  ibid. 

3*9- 
^riftocracyf  iii.  330.  The  beft,  that 
in  which  the  authority  is  com- 
mitted to  a  certain  nqmber  of  en- 
lightened and  virtuous  magiftrates, 
ibid.  330,  331.  Political  virtue, 
or  the  love  of  the  public  good,  is 
the  principle  of  this  form  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  the  conlUtution  is 
more  or  lefs  excellent,  accordmg 
as  this  principle  has  a  greater  or 
leis  influence  in  the  choice  of  ma- 
giftrates, ibid.  332.  To  render  it 
durable,  it  fliouid  be  fo  tempered 
that  the  principal  citizens  ihould 
find  in  it  the  advantages  ol'  the 
oligarchy,  and  the  pco^e  tbofe  of 
the  democracy,  ibid.  331.  When 
this  conftitution  is  in  clanger,  ibid. 

33«' 
Oiignrcby  it  an  imperfaA  ariftocra- 
cy,  in  which  the  whole  authority 
is  confided  to  a  fmall  number  of 
rich  citizens :  in  it  riches  are  pre- 
ferred to  every  thing,  and  the  de- 
iire  of  acquiring  them  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  govemroeot,  ibid.  332, 
333.  Precautions  oeceffary  to 
tftabllfli  and  preferve  the  belt 
form  of  the  oligarchy,  ibid.  334. 
Canfes  by  whicj  it  is  dellroycd, 


Xcpubiic,  properly  To  called,  woold 
be  the  beft  of  governments.    The 
rich  and  the  poor  would  in  that 
find  the  advantages  ot  the  cuniti* 
tution  they  prefer,  without  having 
to  fear  the  incooveniencies  of  that 
which  they  rejedl,  ibid.  349. 
jDcmocracyt  the  coriuption  of  tl^ 
true  republic,  according  to  Arif- 
totle ;  ia  fubjeft  to  the  fame  re- 
volutioqs  as   the   ariftocracyj   is 
properly  aucmpcrcd  when  care  ia 
(aken  to  remove  from  the  adaii- 
niftration  of  governmeut,  an  igQo« 
^  rant  and  reillefi  populace ;  aad  is 
tyrannical  when  the  poorer  clafs 
of  citizens  have  too  great  infiu* 
ence  in  the  public  deliberations, 
ibid.  337.     It,  is  eifential  to  the 
democracy*  that  the  offices  of  m»- 
giftracy  ihould  ouly  be  granted  for 
a  time;  and  that  tho^  at  lead, 
i^hich  require  only  a  certain  de* 
grtt  of  abilities,  fliould  be  beHow- 
ed  by  way  of  lot,  ibid.  337.    Its 
inconveniences  aud  dangers,  i.  355), 
400,411. 
Go^erniti^ht  ofAthens^  as  it  was  efta« 
biitlied  by  Solon.      Three  >cirentia] 
obje^  in  it ; ,  the  aflembly  of  the 
people,  the   choice  of  magi(lrate% 
and  the  tribunals  of  juftice,  i.  66, 
7c.    Civil  and  ctiminal  laws,  ibid« 
•   70,  80.     Were  to  remain  in  force 
only  during  a  century,  ibid.  80.   R^- 
fie^iuns  on  the  legiilatiou  of  Solon, 
ibid.  Sp.    He  chofe  the  popular  go- 
vernment ;  but  tempered  it  in  fucb 
a  manner,  that  he  believed  he  had 
comprifed  in  it  many  advantages  of 
the  oligarchy,  the  ariftocracy,  and 
the  democracy,  ibid.  91.  The  whole- 
authority  was  velted  in  the  people  ; 
but  all  their  decrees  muft  be  preced- 
ed  by  decrees  of  the  fenate,  ibid- 
398,  ^^^.  Chanf^es  made  in  the  coru 
Ititution  by  CUfthenes.  ibid.  92.  Go- 
vernment of  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Demofthenes,  ibid.  39Z.  The  fenate, 
ibid.  392.     The  allsmblies  of  the 
people,  ibid.  394.     The  public  ora- 
tors, ibid.  400.      The  magiftrates; 
as  the  archons,  the  iirategi,  fiLc.  ibid. 
413.     The  tribunals  of  juftice.  ibid. 
417.     The  Areopagus,  ibid.  412. 
Government  of  LacedamoH  ;  Lycurgus 
had  fo  cooftituted  it,  that  it  was  a 
judicious  mixture  of  royalty,  arifto- 
cracy,  and  democracy.    The  autho- 
xitjf  whi^b  the  cpHori  after wvd  af-^ 
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fumed,  made  the  conftitution  incline 
tow&rd  the  oligirchy,  ti.  45*,  451. 
The'  two  kings  enjoyed  great  privi. 
leges,  ts  the  heads  of  religion,  the 
adminiftration,  and  the  armies,  ibid. 
455.  When  they  afc^nded  the  throne, 
they  might  annul  the  debts  contra^- 
cd  either  with  their  predeceflbrs,  or 
with  the  ftate,  ibid.  The  fenate, 
compofed  of  tvcenty^ight  fenators, 
and  in  which  the  two  kings  prefided, 
was  the  fupreme  council  of  the  na> 
don;  in  it  all  important  affairs  of 
ftate  were  difcufled,  ibid.  459.  In 
what  manner  the  fenators  were 
ele<fled ;  ai^d  what  were  their  func- 
tions, ibid.  460.  The  ephori,  in 
number  five,  extended  their  care  to 
every  part  of  the  adminiftration,  and 
fuperintended  the  education  of  youth, 
and  the  conduft  of  all  the  citizens, 
ibid.  4^1.  The  people,  bj  whom 
they  were  chofen,  coniidered  them 
as  their  defenders,  and  continually 
ancreafed  their  prerogatives,  ibid. 
46a.  They  long  ftru^gled  againft 
the  authority  of  the  kings  and  fena- 
tors;  and  never  ceafed  to  be  their 
enemies,  till  they  became  their  pro- 
teflon,  ibid.  466.    Note  on  their  in- 

'  Ititution,  ibid.  514.  Aflcmbiie?  of 
the  people ":  of  thefe  there  were  two 
kinds;  the  one,  compofed  only  of 
Spartans,  regulated  the  fncceffion  to 
the  throne,  eleded  or  depofed  the 
magiftrates^  gave  judgment  on  public 
crimes,  and  decided  on  the  great  ob- 
jcifts  of  religion  and  Icgiflation,  ibid. 
j^66.  Into  the  other  were  admitted 
the  deputies  of  the  cities  of  Laconia, 
and  fometimes  thufe  of  the  allied 
fiates,  and  the  nations  which  folicit. 
ed  the  fucconrs  of  Lacedsmon.  In 
this  were  difcufled  the  interefts  of 
the  Peloponnefian  league,  ibid.  467. 
General  ideas  on  the  legiHation  of 
X.ycurgas,  ibid.  454.  Defence  of  his 
laws,  and  caufes  of  their  decline, 
ibid.  iii.  30. 

Government  of  Crete  deferring  of  eu- 
Jogium,  iii.  239-  Served  as  a  model 
to  Lycur^s,  who  adopted  many  of 
its  laws,  ibid.  31.  Why  the  Cretans 
fopner  degenerated  from  their  inlli- 
tutions,  than  the  Spartans,  iv.  151. 

Co*vernment , of  Carthage  ;  its  confor- 
mity with  thofe  of  Crete  and  Lace- 
daemon,  iii.  332,  339.  Its  advan- 
tages and  defedts,  340. 


Greece^  fuperfices  of,  eftimated  in  fquara 
ftadia,  i.  p8.  lu  hiitory  from  the 
rooft  ancient  times-  to  the  taking  of 
Athens,  in  the  year  404  befurt 
Chrift  (fee  the  introdu^ion);  from 
the  latter  sera  to  the  battle  of  Leuc 
tra,  in  372.— See  Chap.  I.  Its  dif- 
putes  and  wars  with  Philip,  to  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea,  in  338.-*See 
Chap.  LXI.  and  LXXXIL  Table  of 
the  principal  epochas  of  the  Grecian 
hiftory,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Argos  to  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  iv.  tab.  z.  p.  383. 

Qriphu  a  general  term  under  which 
were  included  enigmas,  logogtipbs, 
acroftics,  6cc.  iv.  32  r,  378. 

Guardt  Scythian,  at  Athens,  i.  449. 

Gyaros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  a  Imall 
ifland  furrounded  with  rocks,  iv.  221. 

Gymnajia  of  Athens,  three ;  that  of 
the  Academy,  the  Lycseom,  and  the 
Cynofarges;  their  defcription,  i.'3iS« 

Gymnajiarcb,  a  magiftrate  who  prefided 
in  the  gyrooafia,  and  had  under  him 
feveral  officers,  ibid.  319. 

Gythium,  a  ftrong  town  and  ezceilent 
harbour  of  Laconia,  iu  419. 


HALICARNASSUS^  the  native  place 
of  Herodotus,  iv.  130.  Its  forum  a- 
domed  with  the  tomb  of  Maufoius, 
and  other  beautiful  edifices,  iii.  247. 

Happifufu  The  opinions  of  men  di- 
vided concerning  it,  iv,  257.  Some 
are  indebted  far  it  to  natural  dil'po- 
lition,  others  may  acquire  it  by  ajfi- 
duous  labour,  ibid.  2(5o.  In  what  it 
ought  toconfiO,  ibid. ;  ii*  97,  98. 

Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton  revenge 
themfelves  on  the  fons  of  Pififtraius 
for  an  affront  they  had  received,  i. 
85.  Honours  which  were  rendered 
to  them,  ibid.  87.  Note  on  the  fong 
of  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton,  ibid. 
481. 

Heavenly  Bodies^  the  knowledge  of 
their  courfe  and  revolutions  firft 
communicated  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Chaldxans,  ii.  191, 
192, 

Hccataus  of  Miletus,  the.  hiftorian, 
one  of  the  firft  who  wrote  in  profe, 
i.  227.  Travelled  into  Egypt,-  and 
other  countries,  before  his  time  un- 
known to  the  Greek<:j  iii.,4i7< 
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Uegelochus  tKc  a(5lor,  anecdote  of,  iv. 
^^.     Note  on,  ibid.  357. 

Heliafta  (tribunal  of  the)  one  of  the 
principal  in  Athens,  L  408. 

lAclice^  a  city  of  Achaia,  dcftroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  ii.  328. 

Helicon,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia,  on 
which  the  Mufea  were  efpecially  ho- 
noured^.ii.  235. 

HelUfpont,  cities  of  the,  i.  ^6^,  Place 
where  it  was  pafTed  by  Xerxes  with 
his  army,  ibid.  253. 

Helots,  at  Sparta,  were  in  a  middle 
Aate  between  flaves  and  freemen,  ii. 
431.  Were  treated  with  rigour, 
but  enjoyed  real  advantages,  ibid. 
431,  432.  'Might  merit  their  free- 
dom, and  be  raifed  to  the  rank  of 
citizens,  ibid.'  432.  Often  revolted, 
ibid.  433.  How  treated  by  the 
Spartans,  ibid.    See  Cryptia, 

Heraclides  the  Syracufan,  his  charac- 
ter compared  with  that  of  Dion,  iii. 
21S,  219.  Is  appointed  admiral, 
gains  an  advantage  over  the  fleet  of 
Dionyiias,  ibid.  219,  220. 
HeraclitU  (the)  detcendants  of  Her- 
cules,  feveril  times  endeavoured  to 
regain  the  fovereign  power.  The 
bonfe  of  Pelop^,  or  the  Pelopidas,  re- 
pelled their  eflurts,  and  ufurped  the 
crown,  after  the  death  of  £uryfthcu5. 
Temenus,  Crefphontes,  and  Ari(tu- 
demus  acknowledged  fovereigns,  i. 

Heraciitus,  the  philofopher  of  Ephefus, 
named  the  Dark,  vain,  and  a  mifan- 
thrope,  ii.  159.  Judgment  of  So- 
crates on  one  of  his  works,  ibid.  x6o. 
Aftronoroical  knowledge  of,  ibid. 
t82,  1S3,  184. 

Heralds^  their  perfon  facred,  their 
fun(£lions,  i.  3^5. 

Hercules,  one  of  t!\e  Argonauts,  and 
the  firft  of  thf  demigods,  i.  11.  Hi$ 
labours  and  achievements  ;  idea 
which  we  (hould  form  of  them,  ibid. 
XI,  12. 

Mermione,  a  city  neur  the  extremity 
of  Argolis,  iii.  85.  Feftivals  of  Ceres 
celebrated  there,  ibid. 

Herodotus,  born  at  HalicamafTus  in 
Caria,  after  having  travelled  into  fc- 
veral  countries,  ended  his  days  in  a 
city  of  Magna  Grsecia.  His  general 
hiftory,  read  in  the  aflembly  of  the 
Olympic  games,  aod  afterward  in 
that  of  the  Athenians,  was  received 
with  univerfal  applaufe«  His  eulo- 
gium,  iii,  4x8, 419. 


Hero,  that  title  given  in  the  mod  an- 
cient times  to  kings  pr  individuals 
who  had  rendered  great  fervices  to 
mankind,  and  who  thus  became  the 
objedls  of  public  worihip,  i.  455* 
In  what  the  worlliip  of  heroes  dif- 
fered from  that  of  the  gods,  ibid. 

Heroic  Ages,  refle<%ions  on  the,  i.  32, 

Heroifm,  what,  among  the  Greeks  vbl 
the  earlieft  ages,  i.  10.  The  chiefs 
more  emnlous  to  give  great  examples 
than  prudent  counfeh.  Single  com- 
bats during  the  battles,  ibid.  27,  28. 
Flight  not  diOionourable,  when  the 
ftrength  of  the  combatants  was  not 
eq^ial,  ibid.  28.  Aflfociations  of  arms 
and  fentiments  were  very  common 
among  the  heroes,  ibid.  29. 

Herojtratus  became  famous  by  burn- 
ing the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus, 
iv.  127. 

Hefiod  the  poet,  his  Theogony;  his 
epiftle  to  his  brother  Perfes;  his 
ftyle,  ii.  247. 

Hieetas*  According  to  that  philofo- 
pher»  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  at 
reft,  and  the  earth  alone  moves,  ii. 
185. 

Hipparcbs,  generals  of  the  cavalry  a- 
mong  the  Athenians,  i.  346. 

Hipparcbtu  the  Athenian  fucceeds  Pir 
fiilrattts,  i.  86.  Patroni:<es  Anacreon 
and  Simonides,  ibid.  Reftores  the 
poems  of  Homer  to  their  purity, 
ibid.  Is  aflailSnated  by  Harmodxus 
and  Ariftogiton,  ibid. 

Hippias,  brother  of  Hipparchus,  i.  86. 
His  injuilice,  ibid.  87.  Abdicates 
the  tyranny,  retires  into  Pecfia,  is 
flain  at  Marathon,  ibid. 

Hippocrates,  of  the  family  of  the  Af- 
depiadsB,  and  fon  of  Heraclides,  a 
native  of  Cos,  iv.  160,  Enlightened 
experience  by  reafoning,  and  re^ified 
theory  by  pra<llice,  ibid.  161.  Died 
in  ThefTaly,  ibid.  His  eulogium, 
his  works,  ibid.  i5i,  162.  His  rules 
for  the  forming  of  a  phyCcian,  ibid. 
162.  Went  to  the  afliftance  of  the 
Athenians  when  the  plague  raged  at 
Athens,  i.  197. 

Hippodromut,  the  place  for  the  horfe 
and  chariot  races,  ii.  21. 

Hippomedon,  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the 
war  of  TheVc%  i.  ^y 

Hiftiteus,  whom  Darius  king  of  Perfia 
had  appointed .  governor  of  Miletu»» 
refufes  to  abaocion  his  guard  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Ifter,  and  thus  favei 
that  monarch  and  his  army,  i.  103. 
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A  fliort  time  after,  having  excited 
troubles  in  Ionia,  he  is  put  to  death 
by  the  generals  of  Darius,  who  re- 
grets and  honours  his  memory,  ibid. 
105. 

Si/iorians,  from  what  fources  the  moft 
ajicieat  have  derived  their  facts,  iii. 
41^.  Have  adopted,  without  exa- 
XDinarion,  a  contufed  mafs  of  truths 
and  errors,  ibid.  Thofe  who  fuc- 
ceeded  them  have  a  little  difen- 
tangled  this  chaos,  ibid.  Charadler 
of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xeno. 
phon,  ibid.  421.— See  Chap.  LXV. 

BoTtur  floariflied  four  centuries  after 
the  war  of  Troy,  i.  48.  Poeu  who 
preceded  him,  i.  49.  Subjedts  of  the 
Iliad  and  OdylTey,  ibid.  Succindl 
hillory  of  thot's  two  poems,  ibid.  49, 
50.  Lycurgus  enriched  his  country 
with  thofe  poems,  ibid.  51.  Solon 
enjoined  the  rhapfodifts  to  follow  in 
their  recitals  the  order  obferved  by 
Homer,  ibid.  52.  The  glory  of  Ho- 
mer increafes  from  day  to  day.  Ho- 
nours which  were  rendered  to  his 
memory.  His  eulojrium,  ibid.  53. 
His  writings  colledled  and  preferved 
by  Cleophilos  of  Samos,  iv.  73.  Note 

'  on  the  dialers  of  which  he  made 
ufe,  i.  479. 

Jlomerida,  a  name  given  to  fome  of 
the  natives  of  the  ifle  of  Chios,  who 
pretended  to  derive  their  defcent 
from  Homer,  iv.  117. 

Honours  (funeriil)  rendered  to  thofe 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Plataea.  i. 
X59.  And  to  the  manes  of  Ncopto- 
Icmus,  foo  of  Achilles,  ii.  21.  See 
funerals  and  Dead, 

Horfe  Soldiers  at  Athens  reviewed  by 
the  general  officers,  i.  346. 

Uofpitality^  rights  of,  in  the  heroic 
ages,  i.  i^. 

Boufes  at  Athens ;  the  number  of  them 
etiimated  at  more  than  ten  thou- 
fand,  ii.  ifi.  The  greater  part  of 
them  very  fmtll,  and  built  with  ter- 
races, ibid.  Houfe  of  a  rich  Athe. 
nian  defcribed,  ibid.  4(f,  47.  Note 
on  the  plan  of  a  Grecian  houfe,  ibid. 
490. 

Huntings  defcription  of  different  kinds 
of,  in  iUia,  ii.  37a.  375.  Means  that 
have  been  empio)e(l  by  various  na- 
tions to  take  farocious  animals,  ibid. 

375- 
'ByacinXhy  feftivalt  and  games  in  hi^ 
honour,  in  which  the  Hymn  of  Apollo 
was  fang,  i^  23.    Note  on  thofe 


\  feftivals,  ibid.  4^7.  Hymtit,  lyn^ 
poems  in  honour  of  the  gods  and 
Athtetae^  iv.  3x7.  The  ftyie  and 
muisc  of  ihefe  fonj^s  (hould  be  fuita* 
ble  to  the  fubjed,  ibid.  3x8.  Au« 
thors  who  have  fucceeded  in  lyric 
poetry,  ibid.  3x9.- 

Hypata,  a  city  of  Theflaly,  famous  for 
its  forcerelfes,  ii.  262. 

Hyperides,  an  orator  of  Athens,  a  dif- 
ciple  of  Plato,  i.  309. 

Hyperboreans,  a  people  that  inhabited 
in  the  nertb  of  Greece ;  particulars 
concerning  them,  and  their  country, 
iv.  249. 


JASON^  one  of  the  Argonauts,  fedoces 
and  carries  off  Medea,  the  daughter 
of  j£etes,  and  lofes  the  throne  of 
Theffaly,  i.  11. 

Jqfott^  king  of  Pberse,  charaAcr  of»  ii. 

272.  Maintained  a  body  of  fix  thou- 
fand  men,  ibid.  Governed  with 
mildnefs ;  was  a  faithful  friend,  ibid. 

273.  Chofen  general  in  chief  of  the 
l^beflTalian  league,  ibid.  Ravages 
Pbocis,  ibid.  274.  Is  flain  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  ibid.  His  projeds, 
ibid.     His  eutogitmi,  ibid.  273. 

I^uiuSt  an  architeA  who  built  a  very 
beautiful  temple  of  Apollo  on  Mount 
Cotylius,  and  chat  of  Minerva  at 
Athens,  iii.  61,  His«wotk  on  the 
Parthenon,  i.  380. 

Ida,  a  mountain  of  Crete,  defcription 
of,  iv.»  i4$» 

Idlcnefs  ftigmatized  with  infamy  by 
Solon.  He  who  had  negle<9ed  to 
^ive  bis  Too  a  trade,  was  deprived  ia 
his  old  age  of  tlie  fuccour  which  he 
might  otberwile  have  demanded 
from  hino,  i^  77. 

Idomcneus  king  of  Crete,  i-  16.  The 
chief  of  feveral  Grecian  princes 
obliged  to  feek  afylums  00  their  re- 
tarn  from  Troy,  i.  30. 

Idrievs,  king  of  Caria,  fucccfTor  to  Ar- 
temiiia,  (ends  a  body  of  auxiliaries 
againit  the  kitT^s  of  Cyprus,  iii.  248. 

llijj'us\  a  torrent  near  Athens ;  temples 
which  were  erecfed  on  its  banks,  i. 

517- 
Impiety  (crime  of),  how  pnnifhed  at 

Athens,  i.  473.     Set  "Lmnolpida. 
Improfnptu  in  ufe  among  tbc  Greeks, 

iv-  321.  378. 
IfiacbaSy  chief  of  the  firft  Egyptian  co- 
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kmy  wliicli  came   Into  Greece,  i. 
If  3. 

ingratitude  was  very  fcverely  pn- 
nifhed  among  the  Perfians,  iv.  167. 
Who  were  included  by  them  under 
the  name  of  Ungrateful,  ibid. 

Infcriptions  in  honour  of  the  tribes 
who  had  gained  the  prize  in  mufic 
and  dancing,  at  the  fefttvals  of  A- 
thens,  i.  372. 

Injitution  of  Pythagoras.  See  Pytba' 
goraX' 

Interludes^  or  intervals  between  the 
acis  ill  the  theatrical  pieces,  iv.  46. 
The  number  of  them  was  not  fixed, 
but  depended  entirely  on  the  poet. 
In  fome  pieces  onliy  two  arc  found, 
while  others  have  five  or  fix^  ibid.  45. 

Jon^  a  dramatic  author,  is  crownei; 
his  works  too  much  laboured,  iv.  19. 

Jonians^  .£oliaDs,  and  Dorians  fettled 
on  the  cuafts  of  Afia,  iv.  118.  Their 
confederation,  ibid.  120.  Their 
commerce,  ibid.  121.  Were  fubju- 
gated  by  Crccfus,  ibid.  United  to  the 
i'ertian  empire  by  Cyrus,  ibid.  Thefe 
republics  fr«m  that  time  have  under- 
gone various  revolutions,  T21,  122. 
Why  they  were  unable  to  prcferve 
an  entire  liberty,  ibid.  X23.  lonians 
fettled  on  the  coaft  of  Ada  Minor, 
i.  47.  Burn  Sardes,  ibid.  104.  Tbeir 
charai^er,  iv.  129, 150.  Their  mu- 
fic. ivL  130,  131. 

IpbicrateSf  the  loo  of  a  flioemaker, 
and  fon-in-law  of  Cotys  king  of 
Thrace,  an  Athenian  general,  J.  315, 
316.  His  reforms,  his  military  ftra- 
tagems,  ibid.  3$^.  When  accufed 
by  Chares,  defen<is  his  canfe  armed, 
iii.  23  z.  His  anl'wer  to  thofe  who 
cenfured  the  violence  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, ibid. 

Ira,  a  roouotain  of  Arcadia  where  the 
Mcflcnians  were  beficged,  ii.  399. 
Taken  by  the  treachery  of  a  ihep- 
berd,  ibid.  402,  403.  404. 

Iren,  a  Spartan  youth,  twenty  years 
old,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  number  of  other  youths ;  his  func- 
t^ns,  ii.  478.  See  Education  of  the 
Spartans. 
I/ocratet  the  orator,  principal  circum- 
ftances  of  his  hfe ;  hit  charadler,  ii. 
321.  His  ftyle,  his  eloquence,  ibid. 
326.  £ztra<5t  from  his  letter  to 
Bemonicus,  ii.  88,  49 z.  Writes  a 
letter  full  of  flattery  to  Philip  of 
Macedon,  iii.  319. 


'  Itbuca^  aa  ifland  ia  the  Ionian  fea»  ii* 
^97. 

Judgments  prononnced  .by  the  tribu- 
nals of  Athens  againlt  impious  per^ 
fons,  i.  474.  Againft  perfons  guilty 
of  faCrilege,  ibid.  475.  Againft  JEX' 
chylus,  iSagoras,  Protagoras,  Prodi- 
cm,  Anaxagoras,  and  Alcibiades,  ac^ 
cufed  of  impiety,  ibid.  474,  et  feq. 

Juno^  foperb  temple  of,  at  Argos,  built 
by  £upoIemus,  and  embelathed  bf 
Polycletus,  iii.  79.  This  temple 
ferved  by  a  prieftefs^bid.  80.  Pomp 
of  the  feftival  of  Juno  at  Argos,  ibid. 
Her  temple  at  Olympta,  ii.  34a. 
Games  which  were  there  celebrated, 
ibid.  Her  temple  at  Samos,  iv.  idS. 
Why  flie  was  reprefented  at  Samos 
in  a  nuptial  habit  with  two  pe»> 
cocks,  and  the  Ihrub  called  agnus 
caflus  at  her  feet,  iv.  X7a 

Jupiter^  ftatue  and  throne  of,  the  work 
of  Phidias  in  the  temple  of  Olym- 
pia,  ii.  339.  Note  on  the  omameoti 
of  that  throne,  ibid.  505.  Tomb  of 
Jupiter  in  Crete,  iv.  145. 

Juflice.  Beautiful  maxim  of  Solon.-— 
Jwftice  fliould  be  executed  flowly  on 
the  faults  of  individuals,  but  inftant- 
ly  on  men  in  office,  i.  79. 

K. 

KjfLENDAR  (the  Greek)  fegnlated 
by  Meron,  ii.  X90. 

King.  See,  in  Government^  the  words 
Royalty  and  Monarchy.  Note  on 
the  titles  of  K.ing  and  Tyrant,  iii.  502. 

Kings  (the)  of  Perfia  enjoyed  an  abfo* 
lute  authority,  i.  loi.  Refpe6led 
during  life,  ixui  lamented  at  their 
death,  ibid. 


X^Al^TRlNTH  cX  Crttt^  for  what  ori- 
ginally defigned,  iv.  147.  Note  on 
this  fubjed,  ibid.  366. 

Lacedamon.    See  Sparta. 

Zacedamonians,  the  name  given  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  and  more 
particularly  to  thofe  of  the  country 
and  towns  of  the  province.  United, 
they  formed  a  confederation,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  the  Spartans, 
who  at  length  reduced  them  to  de- 
pendence, ii.  429,  430.  See  Spar" 
tans* 

Laconia,    journey  throogh,   ii.   4t> 
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Sketch  of  that  country,  ibi<J.  422. 
Is  fubje^  to  earthquakes,  ibid.  425. 
Ladon,  a  river  of  Arcadia,  its  waters 
Tcry  pure  and  tranfparent,  iii.  62. 
Adventure  of  Daphne,  daughter  of 
the  Ladon,  ibid. 
XamaebuSf  gei^ral  of  the  Athenians  in 
the  expedition  into  Sicily,  i.   206, 
2op. 
Language  (the  Greek),  three  principal 
dialed^  of ;  the  Dorian,  the  iEoIIan, 
the  Ionian,  iv.  118.     Where  the  Do- 
rian was  fpokcn,  ibid.   The  manners 
of  the  people  who  fpoke  the  Doric 
were  always  fevere,  ibid.  up.     An- 
tipathy between   the  Dorians  and 
lonians,  ibid. 
X^arf/Ja,  a  city  of  Theflaly,  furrounded 
by  beautiful  plains,  ii.  280.     It  was 
pretended  that  the  air  had  become 
their  more  pure  and  colder,  ibid.  2S7. 
BuU.fighu  exhibited  there,  ibid. 
Zaurium^%  mountain  of  Attica,  abound- 
ing in  niver-mines,  iii.  201. 
Laws  ought  to  be  clear,  precifc,  gene- 
ral, relative  to  the  climate,  and  all 
favourable  to  virtue.  As  fc  w  things  as 
pofljble  fliottld  be  left  to  the  decifion 
of  the  judges, -iii.  356.    Philofophrrs 
bave  thought  that,  to  enlighten  the 
obedience  of  a  people,  the  motive 
and  fpirit  of  the  laws  ihould  be  ex- 
pbined  in  preambles,  ibid.     Plato 
compofed  the  preambles  of  fome  of 
.  thelawsofDionyfius  king  of  Syra- 
Cttfe,  ibid.^   Zaieucus  and  Ch^roudas 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  laws  a 
feries  of  maxims,  which  may  be  coo- 
lidered  as  the  foundations  of  morality, 
ibid.  559.    It  is  dangerous  to  make 
frequent  changes  in  the  laws,  ibid. 
357.    It  would  be  better  to  have  bad 
laws,  and  obferve  them,  than  good 
ones,  that   are  not  obferved,  ibid. 
Pivcavtfons  that  were  taken  at  A- 
thens,  in  abrogating  a  law,  i.  41a 
Danger  to  which  he  was  expofed  who, 
among  the  Locrians  in  Italy,  pro- 
pofed  to  abrogate  or  alter  any  law, 
iii.  357, 502.    Their  multiplicity  in  a 
ftate,  a  proof  of  corruption,  ibid.  356. 
Laws  of  DratQ  fo  fevere,   that  they 
imniihrd  the  fligbteft  crimes   with 
death,  L  59.    Were  abolifhed,  or  at 
leaft  mitigated ;  but  thofe  relative 
to  homicide  were  preferved,   ibid. 

Laws  9f$olom  relative  to  the  conflitu- 
tion.  Suton  wiOied  to  eftablifh  that 
kind  of  equality  which^  in  a  republic, 


ought  to  fnbfift  between  the  diflerent 
orders  of  the   citizens,  L   65.    He 
lodged  the  fupreme  authority  in  the 
afl'cmbly  of  the  people,    ibid.  66. 
Formed  a  ienate  to  dire<fl  the  popu- 
lar aiTembly,  ibid.     Every  deci6oD0t 
the  people  was  to  be  preceded  by  a 
decree  of  the  fcnate,  ibid.  The  pub- 
lic orators  could  not  take  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  ftate,  without  under- 
going an  examination  of  their  con- 
ducl,  ibid.  67.     In  whom  the  exe- 
cutive power  was  lodged,  ibid.    The 
people  poffelfed  the  right  of  chooGng 
their  magiftrates,  with  the  power  of 
making  tnem  render  an  account  of 
their  adminillratioo.    They  were  to 
be  cfaofen  from  amone  the  rich,  ibid. 
58.    Solon  diftriboted  the  dtixeasof 
Attica  into  four  claiTes,  ibid.    Sub- 
jeAed  the  fentences  pronounced  by 
the  fupcrior  magiftrates,  to  an  ap- 
peal to  fuperior  courts  of  juftice,  ibid. 
6^.    See  Tribunais,     Gave  a  great 
authority  to  the  Areopagus,  ibid. 
Decreed  punifliments  againft  thofe 
who,  in  times  of  commotion,  did  not 
openly  declare  for  one  of  xht  parties, 
ibid.  7c.    Condemned  to  death  eve- 
ry citizen  who  ihould  attempt  to 
feize  on  the  fupreme  authority,  ibid. 
Civil  and  Criminal  Latvt  of  Soioit, 
He  conlidered  the  citizen  in  bis  own 
perfon,  in  the  obligatioos  which  he 
contra^s,  and  in  his  condo^  x.  70, 
71.  Laws  againft  homicide  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  Draco,  ibid.  65.     Againft 
thofe  who  were  guilty  of  feUl^norder, 
ibid.  72.     Abf(3ate  (ilence  relative 
to  parricide,  toinfpire  a  greaUr  hor- 
ror for  that  crime,  ibid.  Laws  to  de- 
fend the  poor  againft  violeiice  and 
injuflice,  ibid.  73.     Laws  relative  to 
fuccefllons  and  teftaments,  ibid.  74. 
To  the  marriages  of  beireflea,  ibid. 
74,  75.    To  the  education  of  youth, 
ibid.  77.    Solon  affigned  rewards  to 
virtue,  and  difliononr  to  vice,  even 
for  perfons  in  office,  ibid.  78.    The 
children  of  thofe  who  fell  in  battle, 
educated  at  the  public  ezpence,  ibid. 
Women  reftrained  within  the  beunds 
of  raodefty.  Children  obliged  to  main- 
tain their  parents  in  their  old  age  i 
the  children  of  courtefaiia  difpesfed 
from  this  law,  ibid.  79.    The  laws  of 
Solon  conlidered  as  oracles  by  the 
Athenians,  and  as  models  by  other 
nat ions,  ibid.  80.    Refleifbions  on  the 
ie^iflation  of  Solon,   ibid.  85,  87^ 
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Why  it  differed  from  that  of  Lycur- 
%\xs,  ibid.  87. 
Latvj  qfLycurguSy  general  idea  of  bis 
legiilation,  li.  434.  He  adopted  fc- 
veral  of  the  Jaws  of  Minos»  iii.  31. 
His  Iaw«  faited  ro  the  views  of  na- 
ture and  f<Kicty  ii.  433.  Profundity 
of  his  views.  He  deprived  riches  of 
their  power  and  influence,  and  love 
of  jealoufy,  ibid.  469^  By  what  pal- 
lion  he  deltroy^d  ihofc  which  occa- 
tion  the  uuhappi'iel's  of  foci«ties,  ibid. 
43^»  444-  ^^y  ^^  forbade  to  it  ran- 
gers entrance  into  Laconia,  and  tha 
Lacedflsmonians  to  travel  into  foreign 
countries,  ibid.  44^  ;  iii.  45.  Why 
he  pcrmirtted  theft  to  the  Lacedz- 
monian  youth,  ii.  443.  Defence  ol 
his  laws ;  caulcs  of  their  decline,  iii. 

Retnarkabh  Laivs  of  different  nations. 
In  Egypt  every  individual  was  ob- 
b'ged  to  give  an  account  of  his  for- 
tune,  and  the  means  by  which  he 
procured  a  raainienance,  i.  77.  A- 
mong  the  Fhebans,  it  was  forbidden 
to  expofc  cbHdreo  newly  born,  ii. 
246.  And  painters  and  fculptors  who 
did  nol  treat  their  fubjeA  in  a  de- 
cent manner,  were  fubjedled  to  a 
fine,  ibid.  In  Theifaly,  he  who  kil- 
led a  ftork,  fuffered  the  fame  punifh- 
ment  as  if  he  had  ilain  a  man,  and 
why,  ibid.  271.  At  Mytilene,  Pit- 
tacus  decreed  a  double  puniihment 
for  crimes  committed  in  intoxication, 
and  why,  r.  268,  a()p.  At  Athens, 
when  a  man  was  condemned  to 
death,  before  he  was  executed,  his 
name  was  erafed  from  the  regiiter  of 
the  citizens,  iv.  141. 

Len[>  of  Leucata  faid  to  be  a  cufe  for 
the  violence  of  love,  i.  274 ;  ii.  296. 

Leaping,  exercifc  of,  at  the  Olympic 
games,  ii.  36(). 

Lebadea^  a  city  of  Boeotia,  ii.  23(). 

Lcchteum,  the  port  of  Corinth,  on  the 
fea  of  Criffa,  ii.  30^. 

^Siflatoi  (the)  ought  to  make  morals 
the  bafis  of  his  poHcy,  li.  468.  See 
Manner**  Several  Grecian  legifla. 
tors  endeavoured  in  vain  to  eftaUlifli 
an  equality  of  fortunes  between  the 
citizens  of  the  fame  city,  ibid.  470. 

Leonideis  marches  to  take  poft  at  Ther- 
mopylas,  i.  123,  124.  Hisfpeech  :j 
thp  tphori,  ibid.  124.  Letter  which 
he  received  t'rom  Xerxes,  and  his  an- 
Iwer,  ibid.  127,  128.  Fight*,  and 
falls  at.  Thermopylae,  after  having 


made  a  great  daughter  of  the  Per- 
fians,  ibid.  128,  130.  His  devoting 
bimieif  to  death,  Aiifflfttes the  Creek.% 
and  terrifies  Xerxes,  ibid.  132.  His 
bones  depoiited  in  a  tomb  near  the 
theatre  at  Laccdsemon,  ii.  427. 

Le/bos  (the  iflAud  ot),  its  productions^ 
1.  265.  A  fchoolof  mufic  there,  ibid. 
269. 

Lefvhe,  the  name  given  to  thofe  por- 
ticos in  which  the  people  met  to  con- 
verff,  or  difcourfe  on  public  affairs. 
That  of  Delphi  was  cmbelli(hed  with 

^    the  paintings  of  Polygnotns,  ii.  23. 

Ltucadia^  peninfula  of,  ii.  295. 

Leucata,  leap  uf,  a  remedy  againft  the 
violence  of  love,  ii.  29^.  The  tooil> 
of  Artcmifia  Ihown  there,  ibid.  Sap- 
pho, enamoured  of  Phaon,  fought  a 
cure  there,  but  loll  her  life.  ibid. ; 
i.  274. 

Leucippus  the  philofopher,  his  fyftem, 
ii.  178, 

' the  lover  of  Daphne.    See 

Daphtie. 

LeucoHf  king  of  Panticapsum,  his  cha-  - 
raster;  hisx:ourage,  i.  235.  What 
he  faid  to  an  informer,  ibid.  Opens 
•a  port  at  Theodofia,  and  grants  & 
free  trade  to  the  Athenians;  who, 
in  gratitude,  declare  him  a  citizen 
of  Athens,  ibid. 

LeuHra,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  where  E* 
pamiiiondas  defeated  the  Spartans, 

»'•  233- 
Leutycbidet^  king  of  Sparta,  vanquilhes 

the  Periians  near  Mycale  in  Ionia,  i. 

160. 
Libations  to  the  good  gcniu%  and  to 

Jupiter  Saviour,  ufual  at  bHnquet:i» 

li.  67. 
Libon,    an   able   arrhite<5t,   built  the 

temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  li. 

339- 
Library  of  an  Athenian.  Pififtratus 
made  a  collei^ion  of  books  which 
was  open  to  the  public,  ii.  149.  Oa 
what  fubftances  the  ancients  wrote, 
ibid.  X50.  Copyifts  by  profeflion, 
ibid.  Divifions  of  the  library,  ibid. 
151.  Philolophy,  ibid.  149.  Attro- 
nomy,  ibid.  180.  Logic,  iii.  130. 
Rhetoric,  ibid.  143.  Pbyfics  and  na- 
tural biftory,  ibid.  372.  Hiftory,ibid. 
415.    Poetry,  IV.  305.    Morals,  ibid. 

313- 
Linduj,  an  ancient  city  of  the  iflandof 

Rhodes,  iir.  142. 
Linut^  an  ancient  poet  and  muficiaji ; 

h:^itati:e,  ii.  234. 
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Logic,  The  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily 
firft  made  atteispts  to  invedigate  the 
arts  of  thinking  and  fpeakinjr,  iii. 
130.  Zeno  of  £lea  6rft  publilhed  an 
eifay  on  logic,  ibid.  131.  Ariftotle 
made  great  improvements  in  the  me- 
thod of  reafoning,  ibid.  Of  the  ca- 
tegories, ibid.  13a.  Of  individuals, 
ibid.  133.  Of  Ipecies,  ibid.  Of  ge- 
nera, and  the  di£fereuce,  ibid.  Of 
the  pcoperty,  ibid.  134.  Of  the  ac- 
cident, ibid.     Of  the  enunciation, 

\  135.  Of  the  fubjedl,  ibid.  Of  the 
verb,  i^id.  Of  the  attribute,  ibid. 
Judgment,  what,  13^.  Different 
kinds  of  enunciations,  ibid.   Whence 

,  the  greater  pan  of  our  errors  derive 
their  fource,  ibid.  The  philofopher 
ought  to  employ  the  moft  ufual  cx- 
preflions,  and  afcertain  the  idea 
which  he  affixes  to  every  ^ord,  ibid. 
337.  What  it  is  to  define ;  rules  to 
be  obferved  in  a  good  definition,  ibid. 
Of  what  fuch  a  definition  is  com- 
pofed,  ibid.  138.  The  fyllogifm,  ibid. 
139.  Enthymem,  what,  ibid.  141. 
lilvery  dsmonftration  is  a  fyllo|[ifm, 
ibid.  142.  The  fyllogifm  is  either 
demooltrative,  diale^ic,  or  conten- 
tious, ibid.  Ufe  of  the  fyllogifm, 
ibid.  We  ought  not  to  conclude 
from  the  particular  to  the  general. 
An  exception  does  not  deftroy  the 
rule,  ibid.  406.     Utility  of  logic,  143. 

Love;  difierent  acceptations  of  that 
wordi  iv.  158, 159.  The  Greeks  have 
never  ercdled  temples  to  Love,  ibid. 

158. 
ftuflratiotti,  two  kinds,  of  perfons  and 

things,  i.  45a,  463. 
Lyceeum  (the),  one  of  the  three  gymna. 
.  iia  of  Athens,  defcription  of,  i.  3x8, 

t.yc£uSf  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  from 
wbenct  almoft  the  whole  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus  may  be  feen,  iii.  59.  A 
temple  of  Pan  on  that  mountain, 
ibid. 

Lycopbron^  Ton  of  Periander,  tyrant  of 
Corinth,  exiled  by  his  father  to  Cor- 
ey ra',  ii.  ^i5.  Is  flaio  by  the  Cor- 
cyreans,  ibid. 

'■       ,  tyrant  of  Pherx,  endeavours 

to  enflave  the  Theffalians.  They 
call  Philip  to  their  fuccour,  iii.  240, 
341. 

JLyeo/ura^  a  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
"  Lycseus,  in  Arcadia,  iii.  58.  Fabu- 
lous traditions  of  the  inhabitants, 
ibid.  59. 


Lyeurgiu,  orator  of  Athe&s,  the  dilci* 
pie  of  Plato,  i.  305^. 
^  '  '  ,  le^iilator  of  Lacedfl&mon, 
inftituted  his  laws  about  two  cen- 
turies before  Solon,  i.  89.  Was  the 
guardian  of  his  nephew,  ii.  446.  Suf- 
pe<£led  of  defigns  on  the  crown ;  tra- 
vels into  Crete  and  Alia,  ibid.  Ad- 
vifes  the  poet  Thales  to  go  and  refide 
at  Lacedaemon,  ibid.  446,  4^7.  Ad- 
mires the  beauties  of  the  poems  of 
Homer, ibid. 447.  Brings  thofe  poems 
into  Greece,  i.  51.  On  his  return, 
comes  to  Sparta  ^  utulertakes  to  give 
laws  to  that  city,  ii.  447.  Submits 
his  defigns  to  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
ibid.  448.  Is  wounded  by  a  youth, 
whom  he  makes  his  frienid,  by  his 
mildnefs  and  patience,  ibid.  His  laws 
having  been  approved,  be  declares 
that  he  is  goin^  to  Delphi,  and  re- 
ceives an  oath  that  no  alteration 
(hall  be  made  in  the  laws  till  his  re- 
turn, ibid.  449.  The  Pythia  having 
approved  his  laws,  he  fends  her  aa- 
fwer  to  Sparta,  and  pafles.  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  a  foreign  land, 
ibid.  He  divided  Laconia  and  the 
diftridl  of  Sparu  into  feveral  por^ 
tions,  ibid.  470.  Note  oa  that  fub- 
je^,  ibid.  515.  Extent  and  ftrength 
of  his  genius,  ibid.  468.  Sparu  de- 
dicated a  temple  to  him  after  his 
death,  ibid.  449.  See  Govcmmgnt 
.and  Laws, 

Lyfaader  gains  the  battle  of  .£gos- 
Po tamos ;  renders  himfelf  mafter  of 
Athens,  u  11$'  Hb  views  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  Sparta,  iii.  46. 
The  fums  of  money  which  he  brought 
into  Sparta,  occafioned  the  dechne 
of  the  laws,  ibid.  44.  Note  on  that 
fiibjedl,  ibid.  494.  His  ambitioa, 
ibid.  46.  His  politics  founded  oa 
force  and  perfidy,  ibid.  His  death. 
ibid.  49.  Parallel  between  him  and 
Agefilaus,  50. 

Lyjiatf  an  Athenian  orator,  i.  aaa. 

Lyfis^  a!  Pytl^agorean,  tutor  to  £p^ 
minondas,  i.  240.  His  patience ;  his 
death  and  funeral,  iv.  201. 

M. 

MACEDONIA,  date  of  that  kiagdoo 
.when  Philip  afcended  the  throne, 
«•  3*.  33- 

Macedonians  before  th  time  of  Philip 
not  diftinguiibed  by  iie  Greeks  froffl 
the  other  barbanws  oatioAs,  ibid.  32. 
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Menrtder,  a  rirer  near  Miletus,  in  lo- 
nia«  iv.  I2p. 

Ma^ic  early  introduced  into  "Greece, 
ii.  262. 

JIdagif  rates  of  Athens,  archons,  gene- 
rals, receivers,  _tre a furcrs,  chamber 
of  accounts,  &c.  i.  213,  et  feq. 

JUagnes,  writer  of  comedies,  iv.  32. 

Manes  evocation  of,  by  the  forceref- 
fes  of  Theffaly,  ii.  265.  Ceremonies 
ufed  for  that  purpofe,  ibid.  The  fame 
eviKration  alfo  pradliCed  in  a  cave  of 
the  promontory  of  TfCnarus,  ii.  41 5. 

Manners  in  a  nation  depend  on  thofe 
of  the  fovereign.  Corruption  dc- 
fcends,  and  does  not  afccud  from  one 
rank  to  another,  i.  79.  When  the 
nature  and  hiftory  of  the  different 
forms  of  government  are  carefully 
invefti gated,  we  (hall  find  that  the 
difference  in  the  manners  of  3  people 
IS  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  belt  of 
conftitutions,  or  to  rc<*lify  the  moft 
defedlive,  iii.  358. 

Manners  and  Civil  Life  of  the  Athe- 
nians, i.  436. 

Mantinea^  a  celebrated  city  of  Arca- 
dia ;  battle  which  was  fought  there 
between  the  Thebans  and  Laced s- 
monians,  i.  3S7.  Tomb  of  Penelope 
there,  !iL  67.  Temple  of  Diana 
common  to  the  inhabitants  of  Orcho- 
meous  and  Mantinea,  ibid.  Tomb 
and  trophy  ere<fled  in  the  plain  to 
the  memory  of  Epamiuondas,  ibid. 
70. 

Maratbont  a  town  of  Attica,  celebrated 
for  the  viiflory  of  Miltiades  over  the 
t'erfians,  iii.  199.  Circum (lances  of 
that  vidiory,  i.  109.  ct  feq.  Monu- 
ments ere^ed  at  Marathon,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Greeks,  ibid.  1x2. 

MerebnTtdi'M,  prices  of  various  articles 
of,  at  Athens,  i.  450,  505. 

Mardoniust  general  of  the  Perfian  ar- 
mies, re-eftabli(hes  tranquillity  in  Io- 
nia; repairs  into  Macedonia,  i.,lo6. 
Invades  Attica,  ibid.  149.  Retarns 
into  Boeotia,  ibid.  150.  Anecdote 
coQcerning  him,  ibid.  151.  Van- 
qui(hed  at  Platsea,  ibid.  157. 

Market^  the  general,  at  Athens,  was 
divided  into  feveral  particular  ones, 

i.  370.  371- 
Marriage  celebrated  at  Delos  accord- 
ing  to  the  laws  of  Athens ;  ceremo- 
nies of,  iv.  350.     Drcfs  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,   and  their  friends 

•  who  attended  them,  ibid.  3^1.     Di- 

•  Timties  to  which  facrificcs  were  of- 


fered, ibid.  252.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  depofited  each  a  lock  of 
their  hair  in  the  Artemilium,  ibid. 
253.  Why  the  name  of  Hymenaeos 
was  reechoed  at  marriages,  ibid. 
Nuptial  torch,  ibid.  254.  Evening 
hymeneal,  ibid.  255.  Motning  hy- 
meneal,  ibid. 

— . at  Sparta,  ii.  485, 487.  Note 

on  the  a^e  at  which  it  was  permitted 
to  marry  there,  ibid.  523.  Choice 
of  a  wife  among  the  Spartans,  ibid. 
48^.    Note  on  that  fubjedl,  ibid* 

Majks  of  the  aifton.    Sec  Theatre, 

MiiiifoluSf  king  of  Caria,  his  ambition, 
iii.  945.  His  falfe  and  fatal  ideas  of 
power  and  glory,  ibid.  His  tomb; 
ibid.  247. 

Meals  f  at  Athens,  and  in  the  army, 
they  made  two  a  day ;  but  rich  per* 
fons  made  but  one,  i.  438.  Defcrip^ 
tion  of  a  grand  entertainment  at  the 
houfe  of  a  rich  Athenian,  ii.  49. 
Public  meals  were  confidered  by  A« 
riftotle  as  contributing  to  the  main- 
tenance of  union  among  the  citizens, 
iii-  35«- 

Medea,  daughter  of  Xtcs,  king  of  Col- 
chis, feduced  and  carried  oflf  by  Ja- 
fon,  i.  10.  Was  not  perhaps  guilty 
o£  all  the  crimes  of  which  (he  is  ac- 
cufed,.i.  37;  11.305. 

Medon,  fonofCodrus,  made  perpetual 
archon  or  magiftrate  at  Athens,  on 
condition  that  he  (hould  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  adminiltration  to  thfe 
people,  i.  46. 

Megalopolis^  the  capital  of  the  Area*- 
dians,  iii.  55.  The  people  of  that 
city  make  a  treaty  with  Archidamus, 
ibid.  55.  They  requeft  laws  from 
Plato,  ibid.  The  city  divided  into 
two  parte  by  the  HelifTon,  and  em* 
belUlhed  with  public  edifices,  fquares, 
temples;  and  itatues,  ibid. 

Megara,  ii.  299.  Was  governed  by 
kings,  afterwards  fubje<fled  to  the 
Athenians,  ibid.  Contained  fevertl 
beautiful  (tatues,  and  a  celebrated 
fchool  of  philofophy,  ibid.  301.  Nar- 
row road  from  Megara  to  the  idhmus 
of  Corinth,  ibid.  304. 

Megareans  carried  their  commodities, 
and  efpecially  great  quantities  of  fait, 
to  Athens,  iii.  300.  Were  very  vain, 
ibid.  351. 

Melanippus  and  Cometbo,  their  hillory, 

.  "•  33»- 

MeifiSf  a  ftrtile  ifland  of  the  JBg^tn 
Og'ij 
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fea,  aboundi  in  fuJphur  and  other  mi* 
reraU,  iv.  438.  It«  inhabitants  un- 
ju'.lly  reduced  to  flaven,  and  carried 
into  Attica  by  the  AUienuns,  itiid. 
Sparta  at  length  obliged  the  Athe- 
nians to  fend  them  bade  to  Melos, 
ibid. 

J^Ien  {l/ivflrioufj  who  Bbvrifhed  about 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnffiin  war, 
i.  221.  Name*  of  thofe  who  fl©u- 
ridied  from  the  taking  of  Troy,  to 
the  sge  of  Alexander,  iv.  tab.  ii, 
iii. 

JMennndcTt  the  poet,  born  in  one  of 
the  latter  years  of  the  ftay  of  Ana- 
charfis  In  Greece,  iv.  181,  in  note. 

Mgnerrates  the  ph)  fician,  his  ridiculous 
vanity*  ii.  360.  How  ridiculed  by 
t*hilip  of  Macedon,  ibid.  361. 

Mejfene,  the  capital  of  Melfenia ;  de- 
fcription  of  that  city,  ii.  387.  Built 
by  Epaninondas  after  the  vldiory 
of  Lendlra,  ibid.  410. 

Mejfenia  (t«ir  of),  ii.  385. 

Mejfenians^  a  people  of  Peloponnefus, 
Jong  baniilied  thcif  country  by  the 
Lacedsmonians,  and  recalled  by  £- 
fiaminondas.  Their  ancient  govern- 
ment was  a  mixture  of  royalty  and 
oligarchy,  iii.  41  x.  Their  three  wars 
againft  the  Lacedxoioniansdefcribed 
in  three  elegies,  ibid.  390,  et  fcq. 
A  body  of  thefe  Meflenians  driven 
from  their  country,  fciafe  on  the  cjty 
of  Zancle,  in  Sicily,  and  give  to  it 
the  name  of  Mefifana,  ibid.  507. 

Meafures  (^Greek  and  Roman)  reduced 
to  French  (and  EngUfli),  iv.  405. 

Mctempfyehojis,  or  Tranfmigration  of 
fouls,  a  do<flrine  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians,  iii.  388.  Embeiliihed  by 
Empedocles  with  the  fidlions  of  poe- 
try, ibid.  Not  believed  by  Pytha- 
goras and  his  firft  dilciples,  iv.  188. 

Metortt  the  aftronomer,  regulates  the 
Greek  calendar,  ii.  190.  Note  on 
the  commencement  of  his  cycle,  ibid, 
497.  Length  of  the  year,  both  folar 
And  lunar,  as  determined  by  him, 
ibid.  192.  Note  on  that  fubjcA, 
ibid.  497. 

Miietm^  a  cityofTonia,  iv.  128.  Its 
numerous  colonies,  ibid.  Gave  birth 
to  the  firlt  hiliorians,  the  tir(\  phUo- 
fopherf,  and  to  Afpafia,  ibid.  De- 
Icription  of  it  and  its  environs,  ihid. 

•     129. 

MiltiadeSf  general  of  the  Athenians, 
chararter  of,  i.  108.  His  fpeecb  tn 
Ariftides,  ibid.  109.     AdviTas  the 


battle  of  MatatboDy  ibid.  Die»  iis 
prifon,  ibid.  113. 

Mimi  were  at  firft  only  ob(cene  farces. 
What  was  afterwards  lignified  by 
that  name*  iv.  310. 

Minerva  efpecially  worfliipped*by  tlic 
Athenians.  Her  temple  in  the  ci- 
tadel of  Athens  named  the  Parthe- 
nbn  ^   dimcnfions  of  that  edihce,  L 

•  380.  Her  flatue  by  Phidias,  ibid. 
381.  Notes  on  the  q.uantity  of  gold 
employed  on  that  Itatue,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  diiihbuted, 
ibid.  501^  5c 3. 

Mines  of  Laurium,  in  Attica,  produced 
great  quantities  of  filver,  iii.  2»i. 
The  permilTion  to  Work  them  mnft 
be  bought  of  the  republic »  ibid.  201. 
Themiftocles  appropriated  the  profit 
derived  from  them  by  the  ftate  to 
the  building  of  (hips,  ibid.  Remarks 
on  the  mines,  and  the  manner  of 
working  them,  ibid.  203.  Compa- 
rifon  between  the  labourers  in  agri- 
culture and  thofe  which  work  in 
quarries  or  in  mine*,  ibid.  204. 

Minifiers  (facred)  in  the  temple  rf 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  ii.  13. 

Molofi^  an  ancient  people  of  Greece, 
ii.  -299.  One  of  their  kings  educated 
in  Athens,  civilized  their  manDcn, 
ibid.  291. 

Morals  (the  fcience  of)  anciently  only 
a  feries  of  ro.txims  ;  became  a  fcience 
under  Pythagoras  and  his  fit  ft  dil- 
ciples. Socrates  applied  him felflefs 
to  the  theory  than  the  practice,  iv. 
523.  Treatifes  on  morals  by  Thea- 
ges,  Metopus  and  Archytas,  ibid. 
The  phili>lophers  were  not  agreed  en 
certain  poinu  relative  to  murals, 
ibid.  324.  What  were  the  principles 
of  Aridotle  concerning  morals,  ii. 
89.     See  Chap.  LXXXI. 

Mufes  (the) ;  the  fountain  Aganippe 
confecrated  to  them,  ii.  234.  Their 
facred  grove,  and  the  monuments  it 
contained^  ibid.  Signification  of  their 
names,  ibid.  235,  501.  Redded  on 
Helicon,  ibid.  235. 

Mufic  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  106.  Books 
on  mufic  but  few  in  number  among 
the  Grfcks,  ibid.  107.  Convcrfi- 
tion  on  the  technical  part  of  mufic, 
ibid.  Different  acceptations  of  the 
word  mufic,  ibid.  108.  What  is  to  be 
dillingniflied  in  mufic,  ibid.  Sounds, 
ibid.  Intervals,  ibid.  Concords,  ibid, 
no.  Genera,  ibid.  112.  Modes,  ibid. 
iij.    Maooer  of  fuU'aing,  ibid.  L16, 
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\j^.  Note^  ibid.  117.  Note  on  the 
fame  fubje<5l,  ibid.  493.  Rhythm, 
ibid.  X18.  Converfation  on  the  tnoral 
part  of  rocific,  ibid.  m.  Why  it  no 
longer  cficcts  the  lame  prodigies  us 
formerly,  ibid.  What  ttpinion  u& 
ought  to  form  of  the  etfe^s  of  mafic 
on  different  nations,  tbid.  123.  When 
it  violates  the  roles  of  propriety  it 
Dourifties  and  ftrengtiicns  corrup- 
tion, ibid.  13^.  On  the  cord  called 
Prof)ambanomeno«,  ibid«  493.  Oi4 
the  number  of  tetr^ichords  introduced 
into  the  lyre,  ibid.  On  the  number 
of  notes  in  the  ancient  mufic,  494. 
Dorian  and  Phrygian  harmoni^'b; 
their  efieifb,  ibid.  495.  Charadlcr  of 
luufic  in  its  origin,  ibid.  On  a  iin- 
gular  enprefTion  of  Piato,  ibid.  496. 
On  the  eftedts  of  mulic,  from  Tar- 
tini,  ibid. 

JMuJkian^f  by  mnkiplying  th€  inven- 
tions of  art,  wandered  from  nature, 
i'u  129.  ThjS  lonians  were  the  iirll 
authors  of  thefe  innovations,  ibid. 
130.  The  Lacedemonians  would 
not  adopt  the  mafic  of  Timotheus, 
ibid. 

Afyciti€^  in  Ionia,  a  mountain  celebrat- 
ed for  a  battle  between  the  Greeks 
and  Perfians,  i.  i5o. 

My  certs  ^  in  Argolis,  deftroyed  by  the 
people  of  ArgoHs;  prefer ved  the 
tombs  of  Atreus,  Agamemnon,  O- 
redeSf  and  Eledlra,  iii.  81.  Us  in- 
habitants took  refuge  in  Macedonia, 
ibid. 

My  cone,  an  ifland  to  the  eaft  of  Delos, 
not  very  fertile,  and  only  famous  for 
its  vmes  and  tigs,  iv.  «i8.  The  rit 
gour  of  the  climate  renders  the  in- 
habitants bald,  tbid. 

Mylafik,  a  city  of  Caria  which  had  a 
rich  territory,  and  contained  a  num- 
ber of  temples,  iv,  136, 

Myronidej,  an  Athenian  general,  takes 
Phocis  and  almoft  all  Boeotia,  in  a 
(ingle  campaign,  i.  i6p. 
■  Myrtis,  a  woman  celebrated  for  her 
poetry,  gave  lefibns  to  Corinna  and 
Pindar,  ii.  24$. 

My/on  of  Chena,  one  of  the  fages  of 
Grceoe,  i.  6^, 

Mytilene  taken,  and  its  walls  rafed  by 
the  Athenians.  Defcription  of  that 
city,  i.  %^6,  Delivered  from  its 
tyrants  by  Pittacus;  engages  in  a 
war  with  the  Athenians,  ibid.  268, 
-269. 

Mytilcaeantf  in  order  more  complete- 


ly to  holdTome  flates  they  had  con- 
quered in  fuhjedlion,  forbade  them  to 
give  any  in(tru<ftion  t«  their  child- 
ren, ii.  87. 

N. 

NjfMS  given  to  the  child  of  an  Athe- 
nian ;  with  what  ceremonies  it  was 
declared  and  inscribed  in  the  regiAer 
of  his  curia,  ii.  74. 

Barnes  {Proper)  in  ufe  among  the 
Greeks,  iii.  431,  et  feq.  Derived 
from  imaginary  reifcmUlances  to  ani- 

.  mate,  or  the  complexion,  ibifU  432. 
From  devotion  to  Ibme  divinity,  ibio. 
From  gratitude  to  that  divinity,  ibid. 
From  defcent  from  the  gods,  ibid. 
The  names  given  in  Homer  are  tor 
the  greater  p;trt  maiksof  diftin^ion* 
ibid.  The  iuflividuHls  to  whom  they 
were  grantr  1  added  them  to  thofe 
.  they  had  received  from  their  pa- 
rents, ibid.  433.  They  tranfmitted 
ihem  to  their  children, ibid.  Scarce- 
ly any  degrading  name  to  be  found 
in  Homer,  ibid.  434. 

Names  of  thofe  who  have  been  diftin« 
guilhed  in  literature,  or  the  arts^ 
from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the 
reifirn  of  Alexander  inclulively,  iv. 
tables  ii.  iii. 

Natural  Jitftory :  how  h  ought  to  be 
Itudied  and  wiitten^  iii.  400.  Tl^ 
productions  of  nature  fliould  be  dif-' 
tributed  into  a  fmall  number  of  claf« 
fes,  ibid.  401,  402.  Theie  clalfea 
divided  and  fubdivided  into  feverai 
fpecies,  ibid.  402.  Defedl  of  dif- 
ferent methods  of  divifi.)n,  ibid.  Sec 
Chap.  LXIV. 

Nature  paifes  from  pne  genus  and  one 
fpecies  to  another  by  imperceptible 
gradations,  iii.  401. 

NaupaffuSf  a  city  of  the  Ozolian  Lo- 
cnans  celebrated  for  a  temple  of  Ve- 
Mus,  to  which  widows  rel'orted  to  re- 
queil  new  huibands  of  the  goddefs, 
ii.  298. 

Nauficles,  the  Athenian,  obliges  Philip 
to  fufpend  his  projcAs,  iii.  242. 

Naxos,  an  illand  at  a  fmall  durance 
from  Paros,  large  and  very-fertile* 
iv.  235.  Its  inhabitants  diltinguilh. 
ed  themfelvjs  againft  the  Perfiaus* 
and  in  the  battles  of  Salamis  and 
Plats^a.  but  were  at  length  fubje<5l- 
ed  by  the  Athenians,  ibid.  236. 
Worfhipped  Bacchus  under  feverai 
names,  ibid.  237. 
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N$m€m  z  city  fafoeus  for  the  gunes 
which  were  there  celebrated,  and  the 
lion  killed  by  Hercules,  iii^  93. 

Nicias,  ooe  of  the  moft  conliderable 
and  richeft  individuals  of  Athens,  i. 
3CO.  Oppofes,  to  no  purpofe,  the 
refolution  to  carry  the  war  into 
Sicily  ;  is  appointed  general,  ibid. 
His  death,  ibid.  211,  213. 

I^iU  (the),  river  of  E;»ypt.  The  an- 
cients believed  that,  by  the  accumu- 
lations of  mud  and  dime  at  its 
mouth,  it  had  formed  all  the  lower 
£gypt,  iii.  393.  The  hiitoriao  £- 
phorus  related  different  opinions  con- 
cerning the  inundation  of  that  river, 
ibid.  424. 

O. 

QETA,  a  mountain  on  which  helle- 
bore was  gathered,  ii.  262. 

Oath,  from  wham  required  at  Athens, 
^  i.  4x0,4x1.  Of  the  Greeks  before 
the  battle  of  Plat  sea,  i.  151. 

Offerings  made  by  the  kiu|:s  of  Lydia 
at  the  temple  of  Delphi,  ii.  7,  8. 
Note  00  their  weight  and  value,  ibid. 
489. 

OJ^ers  (foreign),  and  foreign  foldiers, 
ferved  in  the  Athenian  armies,  i.  350. 

Old  Age,  anecdote  of  the  refpe^  paid 
U>  by  the  LaccdsBmonians,  ii  356, 

357- 

ORgarcby,    Sec  Government, 

Olive-tree  brought  by  Cecrops  from 
Egypt  into  Attica,  i.  4.  Attica 
was  covered  with  olive-trees,  iii. 
188.  No  perfon  permitted  to  root 
up  on  his  |irrounds  more  than  two  in 
a  year,  ibid.  Clullers  of  olive-trees 
in  different  diftri.^ls  appertaining  to 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  ibid. 

OlympiOt  or  Pifa,  in  Elis,  its  fituation, 
IL  38S.  What  was  to  be  feen  in  that 
city  during  the  games  celebrated 
there,  ibid.  355,  35^. 

Olympic  games  mltituted  by  Hercules; 
reftored,  after  a  long  interruption, 
by  Iphitus,  ibvereign  of  a  part  of 
Elis.  They  were  celebrated  every 
foaryean.  The  calculation  of  the 
olympiads  begins  from  thofe  in  which 
Coroebus  was  crowned,  ibid.  336. 

Olympus^  a  mountain  which  bounded 
Theflaly  towards  the  north.  Trees, 
Ibrubs,  grottos,  and  plants,  which 
were  found  on  it,  ii.  aSx,  282,  503. 
Another  mountain  of  the  fame  name 
In  Arcadia,  called  alfe  Lycfeus^iii.  ^8. 


Qlynthus  (city  of),  its  fitusrtson^  iti 
beauty,  iii.  262.  Taken  and  deftn))- 
ed  by  Philip,  ibid.  268. 

Onomarebt/s,    chief    of  the  Phociaas, 

converted    the   facred    treafure   at 

'  Delphi  into   money,  helmets,   and 

fwords,    iii.  23^.      Is  defeated  by 

.     Philip,    and  .li<tia   io   battle,    ibid. 

24a 

Oplites,  or  heavy  armed  foldier,  was 

followed  by  an  attendant,  i.  346. 
0rarles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  Trqpho- 
nius.     See  thofe  words. 

Orator  (the)  ouj^ht  only  to  enlighten 
and  inform  his  judges  by  fimply  «- 
plaining  the  fadi,  iii.  if^ 

Orators  (Si»tt)  at  Atheiis,  i.  400.  Ud- 

■  dcrwent  an  examination  relative  to 
their  condu<fl,  ibid.  57.  By  what  they 
began  their  public  fundioiis,  ibid.400. 
Ought  to  poffefs  profound  knoM^ 
ledge,  and  to  lead  an  irreproachable 
life,  ibid.  400,  401.  Abufe  which 
they  made  of  their  talents,  ibid.  40s. 
Were  expofed  to  be  attacked  both 
in  their  perfons  and  decrees,  ibid. 405. 

Orcbomenus^  a  city  of  Arcadia  i  its 
fituation;  mirrors  made  there  of  a 
blackilh  i\ont  found  in  tlie  environs, 
iii.  67.  Tomb  of  Penelope  on  the 
road  leading  from  that  city  to  Mao- 
tinea,  ibid. 

Orevs,  a  city  of  Euboea,  a  place  of 
great  ftrength  $  in  the  territory  of 
which  were  excellent  vineyards,  i. 
279. 

Oropus,  a  town  between  Attica  and 
BoBQtia,  ii.  228. 

Orpbans  educated  at  Athens  to  the  age 
of  twenty  years,  at  the  expeoce  of 
the  public,  ii  358. 

Orpbeus,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  i.  11. 
Arillotle  doubted  whether  he  had 
ever  exifted,  iv,  376. 

Ortbagoras  reigned  with  moderation' 
at  Sicyon,  ii.  319. 

Qrtbograpby  negleeted  by  the  ^oocn 
of  Athens,  iii.  171. 

0^,' Mount }  trees«airub«,frottOi,  and 
plants,  found  there,  ii.  aSi, 

Ofiracifm,  Banifliment  for  h  number  of 
years  mfliifled  by  the  AiheoiaA^  oa  k 
citizen  who  had  become  too  powerful 
This  was  fomethaea  the  only  remedy 
that  could  fave  the  ftate,  iii.  353. 


FAINTING  ;  reflexions  on  the  orig« 
imd  progrefs  of  tliat  an»  ii*  333*  £»* 
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cuftic  pafntini^)  confiderable  im. 
provements  made  in,  by  Polygnotus/ 
Arcefilausy  and  Theanor,  iv.  234. 

JPaieefirte ;  feveral  at  Athens,  i.  328. 
Excrcifes  pra^ifed  in  them;  regimen 
of  the  athletse,  ibid. 

PaUantides  (the),  a  powerful  family  of 
Athens,  difcontented  with  Thcfeus, 
1.  13.  Endeavour  to  feize  on  the 
fupreme  power,  but  are  defeated  by 
Thefeu5,  ibid.  14. 

Pamifus,  a  river  of  McfTcnia,  ii.  385. 

Parnpbilas,  a  painter  at  the  head  of 
the  fchool  of  Sicyon,  ii.  325.  He 
had  for  his  difciples  Melanthus  and 
ApelleSy  ibid. 

Pan  greatly  honoured  among  the  Ar- 
cadians, had  a  temple  on  Mount 
Lycsus,  iiL  59,  60. 

Pajutnus  the  painter,  brother  of  Phi- 
dias, i.  224. 

Panatberuea;  order  of  thofe  feftivals, 
ii.  3p. 

Pancratium^  an  exercife  confiding  of 
wreftling  and  boxing,  ii.  365. 

Pantieapdum^  the  capital  of  the  terri- 
tories sf  Leucon  in  the  Cb6rfonrfus 
Taurica,  i.  235. 

Paradifcy  the  name  given  by  the  Per- 
(ians  to  the  parks  and  gardens  of  the 
king  and  the  grandees  of  the  court, 
iii»  258. 

Parians^  arbitrators  from  Faros,  re- 
ftored  tranquillity  in  Miletus,  iv. 
230.  The  Parians  joined  Darius, 
and  were  defeated  at  Marathon, 
ibid.  When  bcfieged  in  their  city 
by  Milliadcs,  they  broke  their  word 
which  they  had  given  him  to  fur- 
render,  ibid.  When  the  allies  of 
Xerxes,  they  remained  ina<flive  in 
the  port  61  Cy thnos,  ibid.  23 1 .  Were 
^  at  length  (ubjedted  by  the  Athenians, 
ibid.  Their  priefts  facrificed  to  the 
graces  without  crowns  or  mufic,  and 
why,  ibid. 

Pannenides  the  fophift,  i.  222.  The 
difciplc  of  Xenophanes;  gave  excel- 
lent laws  to  £lca  his  native  city,  ii. 
157.  Divided  the  earth  into  five 
zones,  ibid.  19S. 
*  Pmnajfas;  a  mountain  of  Phocis,  at 
the  foot  of  which  was  the  city  of 
Delphi,  ii.  3,  28. 

Paros^  a  fertile  and  powerful  illand 
poflefling  two  excellent  harbours,  iv. 
229.  Archilochus,  the  lyric  poet, 
born  there,  ibid.  231.  Produced  a 
very  famous  white  marble,  ibid.  234, 
^35- 


'Parrbafivs  of  Ephefus,  painter,  i.  223, 
224,  225,  229. 

Parthenon,  a  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Athens,  i.  380.  Its  dimenfions,  note 
ibid.  501. 

Patr^,  a  city  of  Achaia,  ii.  331. 

Paufanias,  general  of  the  Lsczdemo- 
nians  at  the  battle  of  Platxa,  i.  151. 
Obliges  the  enemy  to  abandon  the 
ifle  of  Cyprus  and  Byzantium,  ibid. 
161.  His  opprefiions  and  tieaibu 
caufe  him  to  be  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand and  put  to  death,  ibid.  162. 

Paujxas^  painter^  his  pi(flares  in  the  ro- 
tunda ofiEfculapius  at  Epidaurus,  iii. 
89,  90. 

Pay  of  the  Athenian  horfe  and  foot 
foldiers,  i.  351. 

Peliott,  beautiful  appearance  of  that 
mountain,  ii.  279.  Cold  felt  on  it ; 
trees,  plants,  and  flirubs  which  grow* 
there,  ibid. 

Pellene,  a  city  of  Achaia,  its  (ituation, 
iil  327.  Temples  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, ibid. 

Pelopidas  defeats  in  Boeotia  the  The* 
baas  who  had  (haken  off  the  yok^  of 
the  Spartans,  i,  245,  246.  In  con- 
jundlion  with  Epaminondas  carties 
terror  and  defolation  through  Pelo* 
ponnefus,  ibid.  252.  Chofen  arbitiru- 
tor  in  Macedonia;  received  with 
diftinflion  at  the  court  of  Sufa,  ibid. 
2^5.     Is  flain  in  Theffaly,  ibid. 

Peneus,  a  celebrated  river  of  Theffaly, 
ii.  280.  Cities  in  the  environs,  ibid, 
281. 

Penelope,  the  wife  of  XJlyffcs;  her 
tomb,  iii.  6^7.  Traditions  difadvan- 
tageous  to  her  fidelity  current  among 
the  Mantineans,  ibid. 

Pentathlon,  combat  of,  in  what  it  con- 
fided, ii.  355. 

Pentelicus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  i«  , 
which  were  quarries  of  a  very  bcati* 
tiful  marble,  iii.  200. 

People  of  Athens,  charafter  of,  i.  403^ 

Periandert  his  great  qualities,  ii.  314. 
BaniQtes  his  fon  Lycophron,  ibid.  31 5. 
Wiflies  in  vain  to  rccal  him,  an<l 
avenge  himfelf  of  the  Corcyreani; 
ibid.  316,  317. 

Pericles,  his  outfet  in  public  life,  i. 
159.  Dedicated  his  youth  to  dudy, 
ibid.  I7(J.  His  eloquence,  know- 
ledge, political  condu(fb,  ibid.  Rules 
absolute  in  Athens,  ibid.  177.  Was 
the  caufe  of  the  too  great  authority 
of  the  people,  ibid.  92.  Reduces 
the  Areopagus  to  filence  by  depriv- 
G  g  iiij 
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iog  tbem  of  their  privtlf  jres.  ibid.  93. 
Extends  the  territories  of  the  repu- 
blic by  conqueft,  ihid.  182,  1S3. 
Bircontent  of  the  allies  of  Athen^, 
ibid.  x8o.  His  dtfco'urfe  on  the  fub- 
je<fl  of  the  three  embalTies  from  La- 
cedaeooon,  ibid.  189.  To  give  em- 
pIo>ment  to  the  people,  erobeltilhes 
Atbem,  ibid.  228.  When  a  ecu  fed 
of  expending  the  public  money,  45 
acquitted  by  the  people,  ibid.  229. 
Marries  Alpafia»  who  had  been  his 
millrefs,  ibid.  219.  Dies  of  the 
plague  at  Athens ;  what  he  faid  be- 
fore his  death,  ibid.  199.  l<efle<5lions 
on  the  age  of  Pericles,  ibid.  21S. 

Teri^ione^  a  Pythagorean  philofopher, 
his  treatifr  on  wifdoro,  li.  136. 

Perilautt  gruup  ot  Itatuary  rcprefcnt- 
ing  hixn  and  Orthryadas,  iit.  78. 

Ptrjia^  account  of  ^hat  vaft  empire,  i. 
5)5.  Fertility  of  the  country,  indollry 
and  commerce  of  the  inhabitants, 
ibid.  9S  ;  iii.  312.  v  The  taxes  regu- 
lated by  Darius,  and  fixed  in  perpe- 
tuity, i.  98.  Numl)ers,  valour,  and 
difcipline  of  the  troops,  ibid.  99. 
TTie  kings  never  took  Jhe  Peld  wi-.h- 
out  being  followed  by  an  immenfe 
multitude  of*  foldiers,  i»»id.  100.  They 
.  enjoyed  an  abfolute  authority,  con- 
firmed by  the  refpecl  and  love  of 
their  people,  ibid.  loi.  Protedled 
agriculture,  iii.  258.  Appointed  two 
fuperintendants  in  every  diftridt ; 
une  for  military,  and  the  other  for 
civil  affairs,  ibid.  Note  on  their 
treafures,  i.  482. 

J*erfepfUis^  city  of,  tombs  and  palace  of 
the  Periian  kings  there,  iii.  257. 
The  palace  feivcd  al.u  for  a  citadel, 
ibid.  258. 

JFbara^  a  ciiy  of  Achaia,  divinities  wor- 
fliipped  there,  ii.  321. 

J^beilime,  wife  of  Arfamcs,  her  cha- 
rader,  iv.  31S. 

pbrTteos^zciXy  of  Arcadia,  iii.  65.  Great 
canal  anciertfly  fwrrned  in  the  plain 
to  carry  off  the  waters,  «bid.  66. 

Pier<fra/e/,  a  writer  of  CI  •niedies,iv.  32. 

J*berecydes,  the  philofopher,  a  native 
of  Scyro*,  the  marter  of  Pythagoras, 
who  came  from  Italy  to  vifit  him  in 
his  lad   moments,  i.  227 ;  iv.  229. 

Tbidias,  the  celebrated  fculplor,  ap. 
pointed  by  Pericles  to  fupcriutend. 
the  eredlmg  of  the  edifices  and  fta-' 
tues  with  which  he  propofed  to  em- 
belliHi  Athens,  i.  i8a.  Accui'ed  of 
baviog  embezzled  a  part  of  the  gold 


.  which  was  to  have  been  employed 
on  the  ftatue  of  Minerva,  ibid.  De* 
fcription  of  that  (latuc,  ibid.  5S1. 
Defrription  of  the  ilatue  of  Jupiter 
at  Olympia.  likewife  the  work  of  Phi- 
dias  ii.  339.  Note  on  the  ornaments 
of  the  thioiie  of  Jup>ter,  ibid.  505. 

PbfdoH,  legiilator  of  the  Corinthians, 
ii.  317. 

PhfgaUa^  a  town  of  Arcadia,  (ituated 
on  a  fteep  rock ;  Itatue  in  the  forum 
there,  iii.  60.  A  feitival  celebrated 
there,  in  whi^h  (laves  eat  with  their 
maders,  ibid.  61. 

Philip  king  of  Macedon,  his  charad^er, 
his  great  qualities,   his  aiiiduous  at- 
tention to  Eiianiinondas,  i.  291,  29a. 
£  tea  pes   from    Thebes;    repairs  to 
Macedonia,  ti.  32.    Infufes  new  cou- 
rage into  the  Macedonians,  and  de- 
feats Argeus,  33.     Signs  a  treaty  of 
peage  wiih  Athens,  ibid.     Seizes  on 
Amphtpoiis  and  fome   other  cities, 
ibid.  34.     Hiscondu^,  his  a<nivity  ; 
lol'es  an  eye  at  the  fiege  of  Meihone, 
iii.  238.     M:irches  to  the  fnccourof 
the   i'helTaiians,  whom  Lycopbron, 
tyrant  of  fheise,  had  endeavoureid 
to  enflave,  and  defeats  the  Phoclim. 
Onomarchus^  their  general,  falls  in 
battle,  it)id.  239.    Is  admired  by  the 
GreckjS;  iiuthmg  talked  of  but  bis 
great  abilities  and  his  virtues,  ibid. 
24a.      Repairs  the  injuHice  which 
an  avaricious  and  ungrateful  ibidier 
had  induced  h^m  to  commit,  ibid. 
241.     Receives  a  check  from  Nau. 
ficles,  ibiil.  242.     Different  portraits 
drawn   of  him,   ibid.    249,    et  feq. 
What  he  fiid  of  the   or^ion  who 
loaded  him  with  inve.:lives,  and  his 
fubje<l>s  who  told  him  difagreeable 
truths,  ibid.  255.     His   moderation 
toward  two  womv  n  of  the  lower  claf^ 
of  people,  ibid.  255,  256.     He  never 
forgot  fervico  which  had  been  ren- 
dered hiri>,  ibid.   «55.>    Re  leafed  a 
pr  I  loner  from  chains  who  advifed  liiiu 
that  the  pofture  in  which  he  fat  was 
not  decent,  ibid.     His  roildnefs  to- 
wards thofe  who  cenfuied  his  con- 
dud,  ibi«'.     Gains  and  deceives  the 
Oiynthians  by  his  benefadlions,  ibid. 
262.     What  was  laid  of  his  enter- 
prife    agaiiift  Olynihus,    ibid.   264. 
His  troops  defeated  in  Euboea  by 
Phocion,  ibid.  766,     Takes  and  de- 
flroy>  Oiy tubus  by  the  treachery  of 
Euthycrates    and    Lafthcnes,    ibid. 
268,    Sets  at  liberty  the  two  dao^h* 
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ters  of  Apollophanes  at  the  reqtiell 
«}fS;ityrus  the  comedian,  ibid.  269. 
Ambairndors  feiit  to  him  from  A- 
them,  ibid.  283.  Concludes  a  treaty 
of  peace  ai>d  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  Athenians,  ibid.  292. 
What  were  the  principal  articles  of 
that  treaty,  ibid.  Makes  new  con* 
queft&  in  Thrace,  ibid.  294.  Obtains 
from  the  Athenian  affembly  a  decree 
favourable  to  himfeif  and  his  de- 
J'ccndants,  ibid.  300.  Phiiip  caufes 
the  Phocians  to  be  corulecnned ;  their 
privileges  transferred  to  the  kings 
of  Macedon,  ibid.  304,  305.  De- 
moiiihes  the  cities  of  Phocis,  ibid. 
305.  Advantafres  which  he  derived 
fronn  this  expedition,  ibid.  3o5.  For- 
bids chariots  to  he  ufed  in  his  domi- 
nions, and  why,  ibid-  308.  Makes 
an  immenfe  booty  in  Illvrlcr.m;  re- 
gulates the  affairs  of  ThcITalyjibid. 
313.  Undertakes  the  defence  of  the 
Meffdnians  and  Argives,  ibid.  Com- 
plains of  the  Athenians,  ibid.  314. 
Sentence  which  he  pronounced  on 
two  criminals,  ibid.  3x9.  Receives 
from  Ifocrates  a  letter  filled  with 
flattery,  ibid.  Attacks  Perinthus,  iv. 
330.  The  Byzantines  having  thrown 
luccours  into  the  place,  he  raifes  the 
fiege  and  fits  down  before  Byzan- 
tiaiD,  ibid.  It  obliged  to  raile  the 
fiege  of  that  city,  ibid.  334.  He 
pafles  the  llrait  of  Thermopylae,  pc-^ 
netrates  into  Phocis.  and  falls  on  Ela-' 
tea,  ibid.  337.  'i  he  taking  of  that 
city  throws  Athens  into  confterna- 
tion,  ibid.  Harangue  and  decree  of 
Demofthenes  on  this  fubjedt,  ibid. 
338.  Philip  defeats  the  AmphiiTeans, 
and  feizes  on  their  city,  ibid.  340. 
He.  gains  the  battle  of  Chseronea  a'> 
gainlt  the  Athenians  and  the  The- 
bans,  ibid.  341,  342.  Exhibits  an 
indecent  joy  after  his  vidlury.  What 
Demad^s  faid  to  him  on  that  occa- 
(ion,  in  confeqaence  of  which  Philip 
ordered  that  he  Hiould  be  fet  at  liber- 
ty, ibid.  343.  The  Athenians  accept 
the  peace  and  alliance  offered  them 
b^  Alexander.,  The  conditions  of 
tnefe  weie  mild,  ibid.  346.  Philip 
propofes,  at  the  aflerobly^held  at 
Corinth,  a  general  peace  fur  Greece, 
and  ft  war  agaioft  the  Perfians>  ibid. 
347.  Thofe  propodtions  received 
with  applaufe.  He  is  chofen  genc- 
raljllJmo  of  the  Grecijin  army,  and 
I 


returns  into  his  dominions  to  prepare 
for  the  war,  ibid. 

Pbiliftus  baniflied  by  Dionyfius  the 
eider ;  returns  from  exile,  and  calum- 
niates Dion  and  Plato,  ii.  115.  Wrote 
the  Antiquities  of  Sicily,  and  the 
Life  of  the  two  DionyHufes,  iii.  42a.  * 

PhilocleSy  a  dramatic  author,  was  fur- 
named  The  BiUt  on  account  of  the 
virulent  ftyle  of  his  pieces,  iv.  30. 
The  Athenians  {^referred  one  of  his 
pieces  to  the  fiaeft  of  thofe  of  So- 
phocles, ibid.       ■ 

Pbilocraies,  particulars  concerning  that 
orator,  iii,  276. 

Phi/ofttelusy  chief  of  tlie  Phocians,  for» 
ti6es  Inmfelf  at  Delphi,  iii.  235. 
Seizes  on  a  part  of  the  treafures  of 
the  temple;  his  death,  ibid.  235, 
235. 

Phtlofophers  did  not  begin  to  be  known 
in  Greece  till  about  the  time  of  So- 
lon, ii.  151.  Their  different  fchoels, 
ibid,  et  feq.  Their  various  opinions 
on  the  eflence  of  the  Deity,  the  ori- 
gin of  the  univerfe,  and  the  nature 
of  the  foulj  ibid.  163.  Perfecuted  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  i. 
230. 

Pbiius,  a  city  of  Achaia.  Its  inhabi- 
tants expofed  themfr^lves  to  the  hor- 
rors of  war  and  famine,  rather  than 
fail  in  their  engagements  to  their  al- 
lies, i  1.316.  ^ 

PbQcata^  one  of  the  mofl:  ancient  cities 
of  Ionia,  fent  out  colonies  which 
founded  the  cities  of  £lea  in  luXj 
and  Marfeilles  in  Gaul,  iv.  122. 125. 

Phocians  (the)  on  a  certain  occaliou 
gave  a  ftriking  proof  of  their  love 
ioT  liberty,  ii.  29.  When  condemned 
by  the  Amphidtyons,  they  feize  on 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  begin  the 
facred  war,  iii.  7.^^.  They  take 
from  the  facred  treafury  more  than 
ten  tboufand  talents,  ii.  8.  Convert 
into  arms  the  beautiful  brazen  fta- 
tues  which  were  eredted  near  the 
temple,  iii.  236.  Philip  conquers 
them  and  deftroys  their  cities,  x'i'hey 
are  deprived  of  the  vote  to  which 
they  were  entitled  in  the  council  of 
the  Amphi6lyons;  and  this  privi< 
lege  is  transferred  to  the  kings  of 
Macedon,  ibid.  3041  305. 

Pbocion,  his  birth;  his  probity,  i.  314, 
315.  Frequents  the  academy;  fenrcs 
under  Chabrias ;  lives  poor  and  con- 
tented, ibid.  315.  Defeats  the  troops 
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of  ttiilip  in  Eubcet,  iii.  165.  In- 
,  fiances  of  bis  wifdom  and  humanity 
before  and  after  the  battle,  ibid. 
Drives  from  that  ifland  all  the  petty 
tyrants  which  Philip  had  fet  up  in 

»  it,  ibid. ;  iv.  329,  330.  His  (hining 
qualities,  iii.  aSo.  Prevents  the  Boeo- 
tians from  making  themfeives  maf- 
tcrs  of  Megara,  iv.  319, 330.  Ancc 
dotes  of  him,  ibid.  330,  331.  Is  ap- 
pointed to  fucc^d  Chares  in  the 
coinmand,  and  fuccour  the  Byzan- 
tines, ibid.  334.  Oppofcs  the  opi- 
nion of  Demofthenes,  who  wiihed  to 
continue  the  war  ;  his  a'nfwer  to  fome 
orators,  Ibid.  341. 

JPboctJ,  defcription  of  that  province,  ii. 

.28. 

Thttbidast  tte  Spartan,'  fetzes  on  the 
citadel  of  Thebes,  i.  240.  The  La- 
cedsemonians  punifh  Pboebidas,  but 
retain  pofTeffion  of  the  citadel,  iUd. 
243.  . 

fhryne,  particulars  concenimg  that 
couiteCui,  iii.  317.  Her  artful  lira, 
tagem  to  difCover  which  was  the 
fineft  work  of  Praxiteles,  ibid.  3I7, 
318.  Was  accufed  of  impiety.  In 
what  manner  Hypcridcs  induced  her 
judges  to  acquit  her,  ibid.  318. 

Pbrynicbiis^  the  rival  of  ^fchylus,  firft 
introduced  women's  parts  in  his 
dramas,  iv.  ap.  Employed  that  fpe- 
cies  of  verfe  which  is  mod  fuitable 
to  the  drama,  ibid.  4. 

Tbylarchs,  what,  i.  34^. 

Pbyftcian,  rules  for  the  forming  of  one 
according  ^o  Hippocrates,  iv.  153. 
Who  is  the  phyfician  who  does  molt 
honour  to  his  profeflion,  ibid.  i65. 

Pigrest  the  author  of  an  iliad  in  elegiac 
verfe,  iii.  314. 

Pindar,  the  pupil  of  Myrtis,  celebrated 
for  his  oiles,  ii.  14S.  His  genius,  his 
enthaiiafm,  ibid.  249.  His  life,  his 
chara<5lcr,  ibid,  252.  Honours  which 
were  rendered  to  him,  ibid.  253. 

PindtUy  a  mountain  which  feparates 
Theflaly  from  Epirus,  ii.  288. 

PirauSt  the  port  of  Athens,  i.  364. 

Pirene^  a  ifeuntain  where,  according, to 
tradition, Bellerophon  found  the  horfe 
Pegafus,  ii.  307. 

Pififlratus,  bis  great  qualities,  i.  82. 
His  ftratagcms  to  euilave  his  coun* 
try,  ibid. .  Dedicated  himfelf  to  the 
fervice  of  the  date,  ibid.  84,  Enadls 
falutary  laws,  ibid.  Founds  a  public 
library,  ibid.  85.  "Atiecdotes  which 
cvioce  the  greatncls  of  his  niind,  ibid. 


Caafes  the  text  of  Homer  to  be  >f« 
ftored  to  its  parity,  ibid.  51.  Affi^ns 
to  invalid  foldiers  a  cenain  fubfift- 
ence,  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives, 
ibid.  S4.  Was  careful  to  inveft  him- 
felf with  the  principal  oiRces  of  ma- 
giflracy,and  exercifed  abfolute  power 
only  as  perpetual '  chief  of  a  demo- 
cratic (late,  ibid.  88. 

Pitta cus  of  Mytilcne,  oue  of  the  fagcs 
of  Greece,  i.  63.  DeUvers  My  tileue, 
from  hs  tyrants,  concludes  the  war 
with  'the  Athenians,  re-eftablilb- 
es  peace,  infticutes  lawc^  and  abdi- 
cates the  fovereign  power,  ibid.  168, 
169,' 

/*/a^2^^  of  Athens,  account  of  the,  i.  19^, 
19J7.  What  the  fymptoms  of,  ibid. 
197. 

Planets  (the),  opinions  of  the  apcients 
concerniu|[  the  motion  of,  ii.  194, 
^95*     Opmion  of  the  Pythagoreans 

;   on  the  diltancesof,  ibid.  i85. 

Plants  of  the  kitchen  garden,  in  At- 
tica, remarks  on,  Iii.  194.  Note  on 
melons,  ibid.  499. 

Plattea^  a  city  near  which  Mardomus 
was  defeated,  ii.  251.  Was  twice 
deftroyed  by  the  Thebans,  ibid.  332. 

Plataans  fought  at  Marathon,  i.  IC9. 
Annually  (Celebrated  a  fcftival  to 
commemorate  the  vidlory  at  Platsea, 
"•231.^32. 

Plato,  portrait  of  that  philofopher,  i. 
303,  304.  His  occupations  in  his 
youth,  ibid.  3C4.  His  manner  of 
lite,  his  writings,  ibid.  305.  His 
voyages  into  Sicily,  ii.  21a.  NcJte 
on  the  precife  date  of  his  third  voy- 
age to  S/cily,  ibid.  499.  On  his  re- 
turn he  informs  Dion  of  the  Utile 
fuccefs  he  had  met  with  in  hb  ne- 
gociarion  with  Dionyfius,  ibid.  2)^. 
Is  received  with  loud  acclamatiois 
of  applaufe  at  the  Olympic  gamc% 
ibid,  357.  Accufed  of  having  en- 
livened bis  writings'  at  the  expenre 
of  many  celebrated  rhetoricians  of 
bis  time,  iii.  153.  His  death  aud  laii 
will,  iii.  271,  272.  His  difcourfe  on 
the  formation  of  the  world,  ibid. 
20<J,  207.  In  what  manner  he* ac- 
counted for  the  origin  of  evil,  ibid. 
213.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  fecms 
to  hint  at  another  folution  of  that 
problem,  ibid.  272.  Extrart  frdm 
his  republic,  iii.  94.  His  pidlure  of 
the  condition  of  man,  and  of  the  ca- 

*  vem  in  which  men  are,  as  it  we^e, 
buiied }  two  worlds,  tbe  one  viiible, 
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tbe «tlier id^al, ibid.  T09,  tea  Note 
00  to  czpreiHoa  which  be  has  em- 
ployed  in  fpeakijig  of  mufic,  ji.  496. 

Foetry.  Verfe  alone  does  not  confti- 
tute  poetry;  fable  and  fic^liom  in- 
dil'penfable  to  it,  iv.  307.  Different 
kinds  of,  ibid*  308. 

foiycletusy  a  celebrated  fculptor  and 
archite^  of  Ar^,  i.  %%€,  Remark 
on  his  woVks,  iii.  75.  One  of  his  fi- 
gures was  named  the  Canon,  or  Rule, 
ibid.  76.  His  ftatues  in  the  temple 
'  of  Juno  at  Argos,  ibid.  79.  Theatre 
ere(5ted  by,  in  the  facretl  groVe  of 
^fculapius  at  Epidaurus,  ibid.  89. 

PolycrateSi  fon  of  JEaces,  tyrant  of 
Samos,  IT.  174,  Puts  to  death  one 
of  his  brothers,  and  baniQtes  the  0- 
ther,  ibid.  In  what  manner  he  go- 
verned, ibid.  175.  Fortified  Samos, 
and  embelliOied  it  with  edifices  and 
ftatues,  ibid.  175,  17^.  Multiplied 
in  his  ftates  the  moft  beautiful  fpe- 
cies  of  domeftic  animals,  ibid.  176. 
Introduced  there  the  delicacies  •  of 
the  table,  and  reBnemeots  iu  plca- 
fure,  ibid.  Put  to  death  with  cruel 
tortures'  by  a  Perfian  fatrap,  ibid. 
178,  Note  on  the  ring  of  Poly  crates, 
ibid.  444. 

Polydamast  a  famous  athleta ;  inftaoce 
of  his  prodigious  ftrength,  ii.  359. 
350.  Note  on  that  fubjeO,  ibid.  506. 

Polygnotus  of  Thafes,  a  celebrated 
painter,  i.  223,  225.  His  paintings 
at  Delphi,  ii.  23. 

J^oiyrnriiSf  father  of  Epaminondas,  iiv- 
trufted  with  the  care  of  the  young 
Philip,  brother  of  Perdiccas,  king  of 
Macedon;  i.  291. 

Pontus  Euxinus ;  defcription  of  that 
fea,  i.  237.  The  rivers  that  flow 
into  it  mitigate  the  faltnefs  of  its 
waters,  ibid.  238.  Is  not  deep  ex- 
cept towards  the  eaftecn  part,  ibid. 

Population.  The  Grecian  philofo- 
phers .  inA  iegiflators  were  far  from 
faToturing  population,  ii.  69. 

PraJUf,  a  town  of  Attica,  the  harbour 
of  which,  named  Panormus,  is  fafe 
and  commodious,  iii.  201. 

Praxiteles^  the  fculptor,  ftatue  of  a  fa- 
tyr  by,  iH.  317.  Another  of  Cupid, 
ibid.  318.  Another  of  Venus  at 
Coidus,  tv.  131. 

Pfrayert'.  -In  what  manner  men  pray ; 
how  they  ought  to  pray,,  i.  458. 
Public  "prayers,  ibid.  Their  object ; 
what  ought  to  b^  Ecquefted  in  them, 


Priejts  (the)  in  Egypt  conAitnted  the 
firft  order  of  the  ftate,  i.  4(17.  In 
Greece  received  honours,  but  did  not 
form  a  feparate  body,  ibid.  In  the 
country  towns,  a  finffle  prieft  Was 
fufficient ;  in  confiderable  cities  there 
were  federal,  who  formed  a  fort  of 
community,  ibid.  4^4.  Officiated 
in  rich  veftmciits,  ibiil.  455. 

Priefitjfpi  of  Juno  in  the  teitipJe  6f  Ai^ 
j:os  iii.  So.  Particulars  concerniug 
f'.vcral  of  them,  ibid.     See  Cydippe. 

Prh^hoodJ ;  fome  w«:rt  amexfd  to  an- 
cient and  (>owerful  ratniiies,  others 
were  conferred  by  the  people,  i.  465, 

Proceduref  (Legal)  amon^  the  Athe- 
nians.     See  Chap.  XVIII.  i.  427.  • 

Procfjfions,  or  Tbeori^,  that  went  to 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  ii.  X4.  To 
Delos.     See  Delot, 

Prodicifi  oi  Ctos^  the  fopbift;  his  elo- 
quence, iv.  229,  229.  Was  careful 
to  choofe  the  proper  term,  and  dif. 
covered  very  minute  diftin^ioos  be- 

«  tween  words  apparently  fynonimous, 
iii.  152.  Plato  diverted  himfetf  at 
his  expence,  ibid.  153.  Accufed  oC 
haviAg  advanced  tenets  deftrucllve 
of  religion ;  is  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Athenians,  iv.  229. 

Propontis  (the),  cities  on  the  flibresoi^ 
i.  259. 

Propriety  euential  to  eloquence.  The 
Ityle  iliould  vary  according  to  the 
chara(5tef  of  him  who  fpeaks,  an<t 
that  of  thofe  whom  he  addrefles; 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  Tub- 
jedl  he  treats,  and  the  circumftanceft 
in  which  he  may  chance  to  be,  L 
1 6c. 

Profecvtor*  At  Athens,  in  crinrinal 
cafes  relative  to  the  government,  any 
citiven  might  become  profecutor,'  i. 
427.  To  whom  he  gave  in  his  in- 
formation oath ;  which  he  muft  take, 
ibid.  429.  To  what  pnnidiment  he 
was  liable  if  he  failed  to  obtain  a 
certain  number  of  votes,  ibid.  431. 

Protagoras  the  fophift,  the  difciplb  of 
Democritus,  i.  222.  Gave  laws  to 
the  Thurians;  was  accufed  of  im- 
piety, and  baniflied  Attica,  ii.  259.' 

Prwijiontt  prrce  of  different  articles 
of.  at  Athens,  i.  450. 

Proxenif  what,  ii.  228. 

Prudence  confidered  by  ArHtotle  as  the 
foundation  of  every  virtue,  ii.  94. 

Prytaneum,  an  edifice  at  Athens,  in 
which  the  republic  maintamed  not 
ooly  the  fifty  prytanes,  but  aHo  fiich 
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other  ntizeiu  as  had  rendered  fervices 
to  the  ftate,  i*  57i< 

PrytaniSf  the  name  given  in  certain 
republics  to  the  principal  magittrate, 
ii.  313.  At  Athens  at  was  common 
to  fifty  fenatorss,  who,  during  a  cer*- 
tain  number  of  days,  fuperiatended 
the  affairs  of  the  ftate ;  they  rcfided 
in  the  Prytaneum,i.  393. 

jyhpbh,  a  very  ancient  city  on  the  con- 
fines of  Arcadia  and  £lis,  iii.  63. 

Punijbments  in  ufe  among  the  Athe- 
nians, i.  433.  In  what  manner  cri- 
minals cutidemned  to  death  were 
executed,  ibid.  435.  'What  crimes 
were  puniflied  with  baniihment,  ibid. 
435, 43^.  'i  he  property  of  the  exile 
was  confifcated  to  the  pubitc  trea* 
iury,  or  applied  to  the  ufe  of  fome 
temples,  ibid.  436.  Degradation  de- 
prived an  Athenian  of  the  rights  of 
a  citizen  in  whole  or  in  part,  accoid* 
ang  to  t^e  offence,  ibid«  When  the 
law  had  not  determined  the  punifh- 
nent,  the  perfon  convi<fled  might 
choofe  the  mildeft,  ibid.  434* 

Purity  of  heart  required  by  the  Su- 
preme Being,  iv.  301^  This  do<flrine 
taught  by  the  philoibpHers,  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  priefts,  ibid.  304. 

Pygmies  dwelt  in  Upper  Egypt  toward 
the  fourcesof  the  Nile  ;  were  black, 
very  fmail,  and  lived  in  caves,  iii. 
404. 

Pylos,  a  city  of  Meffenia,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  pretended  thatNeAor 
had  reign^  there,  ii.  385,  ^%6. 

Pythagoras  bom  at  Samos,  iv.  173. 
/  Took  leffons  of  Thalcs;  travelled 
into  Egypt  and  other  countries ;  on 
his  return  found  his  country  endayed 
by  Polycrates;  went  to  reiide  at 
Croton  in  Italy,  in  which  country  he 
eflieif^ed  a  furprifing  rtvohitiou  in 
ideas  and  manners;  was*  perfecuted 
toward  the  cikI  of  his  lifie,  and  after 
his  death  received  honours  almoft 
divine,  ii.  153,  154.  The  works  at- 
tributed to  him  are  almoft  ail  by 
hisdifciples,  iv.  185.  Beiieved  in  di- 
vination, like  Socrates;  and  affirm- 
ed, ]ike  Lycurgus,  that  his  laws  had 
been  approved  by  the  oracle  of  A- 
poUo,  ibid.  191.  Did  not  believe 
the  metempfychoiis,  ibid.  188.  Did 
not  forbid  the  eating  beans,  ibid. 
185.  CoiKiemned  excefs  in  wine  and 
meat,  ibid.  187.  Caufe  of  the  ob- 
i'curlty  of  his  philofophy,  ibid.  193. 
His  difciples  were  diftribuced  into 


.f  different  claffes;  Kved  in  ctmifflan; 
were  not  admitted  till  after  long 
trials,  ibid.  193,  194.  StriA  onion 
which  reigned  among  them,  ibid. 
198.  Their  occupations  during  the 
day,  ibid.  1^5.  Pythaj^oras,  who 
was  adored  by  them,  treated  them 
virith  the  autliority  of  a  Sovereign, 
and  the  t«nd«niefs  of  a  father,  ibid, 
too.  DiffereiKe  between  this  mfd- 
tution  and  that  of  the  £gy|»tian 
priefts,  ibid.  203.  Its  decKnc,  ibid. 
S04.  That  iocicty  produced  a  num« 
be^  of  legiflators,  gcometriciam, 
-aftronoroers,  and  philofophers,  who 
have  en  listened  Greece,  ibid.  205. 
Opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans  on  the 
order  and  diitances  of  the  planets,  i|. 
1^6,  ihtfy  have  imagined  they  coalci 
diicover  in  numbers  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  mufical  fySkrm,  as  aifo 
of  phyfics  arid  morals  ibid.  169.  Opi- 
nion  of  fome  of  them  conccrnmg  the 
foul  of  the  world,  ibid.  16S.  Note 
on  an  expreifion  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
ibid.  493, 

Pythia  (the)  of  Delphi  afcended  the 
tripod  only  once  a  month,  ii.  16, 
Three  priefteffes  officiated  in  turn, 
ii.  17.  Manner  of  preparing  thofe 
who  confulted  the  Pythia,  ibid. 
Tranfports  with  which  ihe  was  feiz- 
ed,  ibtd.  18, 19.  Knavery  of  the 
priefls,  ibid.  19. 

Python  of  Byxaniium,  a  celebrated  ora- 
tor, defends  the  caufe  of  Philip  a- 
gainft  the  Athenians,  iv.  339. 


RACES  (horfe  and  chariot)  at  the  0- 

lympic  games,  ii.  353.^ 
Reqfon  ;  excefs  in  rcafon  and  virtoe  is 

almoft  as  latal  as  excefs  in  pleafores, 

iv.  165,  %66, 
Religion  at  Athens,  i.  454.  The  national 

conlifted  almoft  wholly  in  externals, 
-  ibid.  45^.     Climes  againii  religion, 

ibid.  471,  472.     1  hemagiibratespu- 

nilhed  with  death  thofie  who  ipoke 

or  wrote  againft  the  exigence  of  the 

gods,  ibid.  472. 
Revenues  of  the  ftate  among  the  A- 

theniaiis,  whence  they  arofe,  iii.isj. 

Thofe  aftigned  to  the  maintenance 

of  the  prielts  and  temples,  i.  466. 
Rbamnutt  a  town  of  Attica ;  its  fitui- 

tion,  temple,  and  ftatue  of  Nemefis 

by  Phidias,  iii.  199. 
Rbcaca,  an  iiland  near  Delot;  the  tombs 
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of  the  Delians  removed  thither,  iv. 
zip. 
Rhetoric.     Homer  the    firft    of  ora- 
tors and  poets,  iii.  143.     A.rt  may 
give  to  genius  a  more  pleaftng  form, 
ibid.  144.     Greek  authors  who  have 
jriven  prevepts  of  eloquence,  ibid.  144, 
145.  Authors  who  have  furniflied  ex* 
amples  of  eloquence,  ibid.     Greek 
writers,  during  fevera!  centuries,  only 
wrote  in  vene,  ibid.  145.    The  ftyic 
of  the  tirft  writers  in  profe  was  with- 
out ornament  or  harmony,  ibid.  X46. 
Corax  the  Syracufaii  firlt  compofcd  a 
treatife  on  rhetoric,  ibid.    Protago- 
ras firft  coUedied  thofe  propofitions 
which  are  called  common  places,ibid. 
147.  Among  the  Greek%lan^uage  was 
diftinguiftied   into  three  kinds,  and 
orators,  into  two  clafl'es,  ibid.  149. 
Gorgias,  the  orator,  of  Leontium  in 
Sicily,  much  applauded  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  obtains  from  them  fuc- 
cours  for  his  country,  ibid,  i  $!•.  Gives 
leflTons  of  rhetoric  at  Athens^;  the 
higheft  praifes  laviflaed  on  bim ;  a 
.  Itatue  ere<5led  to  him  at  Delphi,  ibid. 
151,  152.     £ltimate  of  the  merits  of 
Gorgias  and  his  dil'ciples,  ibid.  152. 
Prodicus  of  Ceos  pufletled  a  noble  and 
iirople  eloquence,  ibid.     We  Should 
not  form  our  judgment  of  the  fo- 
phifb  from  the  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
ibid.  153.    The  abafe  of  eloquence 
occafioned  a  kind  of  divorce  between 
philofophy  and  rhetoric,   ibid.  154. 
Thefe  two  arts  equally  ufeful  to  form 
an   excellent  orator,  ibid.      Three 
kinds  of  eloquence:  the  deliberative, 
the  judiciary,  and  the  demon Itrative, 
ibid.    155.      Qualities  necetfary  to 
the  orator,  ibid.  156.     To  what  the 
rhetoricians,  who  preceded  Ariftotle, 
confined  themfclves,  ibid,  157.     A- 
cute  obfervations,  and  important  ad- 
d  tions  of  Ariltotle  on  this  fubje<fl, 
ibid.  158,  IS9»     Propriety  and  pcr- 
fpicuity  the  two  efiential  rcquilites 
to  good  language,  ibid.  i5a  In  what 
propriety  confifts,    ibid.      In   what 
perfpicuity,  ibid.      Profe  Oiould  a- 
void  the  artificial  cadence  of  poetry, 
ibidj  161.      The  eloquence   of  the 
bar  differs  effcntially  from  that  of 
the  roftrum,  ibid.  162.     The  orator 
ought  not  to  fuffer  his  language  to 
run  into  metre ;  he  fhould  avoid  the 
ufe  of  compound   words  borrowed 
from  poetry,  ibid.  163.    Comparifoh, 
metaphor,  hyperbole,  antithefis ;  to 
what  works  (hofc  figures  are  fuitabie, 


ibid.  163, 16/^  Each  6gnre  (hoirld 
preferve  an  accurate  and  manifeft  fi- 
milttude,  ibid.  165.  Expreffions  of 
Euripides,  Gorgias,  and  Plato,  juftiy 
condemned,  ibid.  Note  on  an  ex* 
preffion  of  the  orator  Demades,  ibid. 
497.  Eloquence '  has  every  where 
allimilated  itfelf  to  the  chara<Sler  of 
the  nation,  ibid.  id6.  No  particu- 
lar orator  to  be  taken  as  a  model  of 
ftyle,  but  all  in  general,  ibid.  Tafte 
which  the  Athenians  in  -general  dif- 
played  in  judging  of  the  works  of 
genius,  ibid.  167.  Yet  they  had  a- 
mong  them  bad  writers  and  ftopid 
admirers,  ibid.  Subjedlion  to  a  fo- 
reign power  would  enervate  elo- 
quence, and  philofophy  annihilate  it, 
ibid,  168.  The  fictions  of  figurative 
language  neceifary  even  to  defend 
the  truth,  ibid.  \6^,  Man  would 
DO  longer  bear  a  juft  proportion  to 
the  rett  of  nature,  could  he  attain 
to  the  perfedtion  of  which  he  ima- 
gines himfelf  capable,  ibid.  Z70.  A 
good  work  that  which  cannot  have 
any  thing  added  to  it,  or  the  lealt 
thing  taken  from  it,  ibid.  17 1. 
Changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
orthography  and  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  language,  ibid. 

Rhodes.  Ode  of  Pindar  in  praife  of  the 
illaod  of  Rhodes^  iv.  13&.  Ancient 
name  of  that  illand»  ibid.  State  of, 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  ibid.  139. 
When  the  city  of  Rhodes  was  bniit, 
ibid.  Situation  and  magnificence  of 
that  city,  ibid.  139,  140. 

Riek  Citvbens^  the  reciprocal  hatred 
between  them  and  the  poor,  the  itu 
curable  defe^  of  all  the  Grecian  re- 
publics, ii.  322  \  iv.  17a. 

Rivers  and  fountains,  their  origin,  ac- 
cording to'fome  phiiofophers,  iii.  594^ 

S. 

SjiCRIFICES  {human),  were  aricient^ 
tly  very  frequent,  i.  461;  iii.  58. 
Note  on  the  ceafing  of  thofe  facri- 
fices,  ibid.  494.  - 

Sages  ot  Greece  fometimes  met  toge- 
ther to  communicate  their  difcove- 
ries  and  obfervations ;  their  names 
Thales,  Pittacus,  Bias,  Qeobulusv 
Myfon,  Chilo,  Solon,  and  the  elder 
A,nacharfb,  i.  63. 

Saiamis,  iile  of,  in  front  of  Elenfis,  i. 
13d.  Celebrated  naval  battle  fought 
there>  ibid.  141.    Though  Salamii 
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was  contijpioas  to  Attict,  grain  rip- 
ened  fooncr  there,  iii.  190.  bupcr- 
icies  of  that  ifland  in  fquare  lladia,  i. 

Samianj  (the)  were  very  rich,  induf- 
trious,  a<ftive,  ami  inicllijrent,iv.  173. 
Bifcovered  the  ifland  of  Tarteflus, 
ibid.  After  the  death  of  Polycrates, 
axpcrienced  every  kind  of  tyranny, 
ibid.  178. 

AiiMx(the  ifland  of),  defcripHon  of,  iv. 
167.  Teoiples,  edifices,  and  produc- 
tions  of,  ibid.  Aquedu^  and  mole  of, 

.  ibid.  iSy,  t6S.  Defcription  of  the 
teoaple  uf  Juno,  and  ftatue  of  that 
goddefs,  ibid.  itfp.  Numerous  fta- 
tueswith  which  the  temple  was  fur- 
rounded,  ibid.  171.  The  birth-place 
of  Pythagoras,  and  of  Rhoccus  and 
Theodoras  the  fculptor,  ibid.  173. 
The  iamian  earth ttfefui  in  medicine; 
veffels  in  i^reat  eflimation  made  of 
it,  ibid.  Note  on  the  tize  of  ihat  if- 
land, ibid.  36^, 

Mqff^o  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  firft 
rank  of  lyric  poets,  i.  271.  Some  of 
bcr  maxims,  ibid.  373.  Her  image 
Itamptfd  on  the  money  of  Mytilene, 
ibid.    Infpired  rbe  women  of  Lcibos 

.  with  f  tafte  for  literature,  ibid,  fle- 
tires  into  Sicily,  where   a  ftatue  is 

'  ere^ed  to  her,  ibid.  274.  Wasena* 
Bourrd  of  Phaon,  by  whom  (he  was 

.  forfaken ;  fought  a  cure  for  her  paf- 
iion  by  taking  the  leap  of  Leucata, 
and  perilled  in  the  waves,ibid ;  ii.  297. 

.  £ialogium  of  her  [X>etry,  i.  275.  Tranf- 
lation  of  fone  ftansaa  of  one  of  her 
odes,  1,  276.  277,  488.    Note  on  that 

.  ode,  ibid.  488. 

SardUtia  (the  ifland  of),  was  in  part 
conquered  by  the  Carthaginians,  who 
forbade  the  inhabitants  to  fow  their 

«.  lands,,  iii.  115. 

SardtSy  the  capital  of  Lydia,  botnt  by 
the  lonians,  i.  104.  The  Athenians 
contributed  to  the  taking  of  that  ci- 
ty, ibid.  105. 

JbfynV  J>rama;  in  what  it  differed 
from  tragedy  and  comedy,  iv.  39. 

-  ^fchylus,  Sophocles  Sind  Euripides, 
Achaens  and  Hegemon,  fucceeded  in 
this  kind  of  compofitinn,  ibid.  40.    * 

Satyntty  an  excellent  comic  adlor,  ob- 
tains from  Philip  of  Macedon  the  li- 
berty of  the  two  daughters  of  Apol- 

.  lophanesi  iii.  269. 

School  of  Elea  founded  by  Xcndphancs, 

.   ii.*  157.      Parmctfides,  his  difciple, 


^ave  excellent  laws  to  £lea«  lis  lU' 
tive  ciry,  ibid. 

School  of  Jonia  I  its  fonnder  ;  friiiloTo- 
phers  it  has  produced,  ii.  154. 

School  of  Italy  i  philofophers  it  nas  pro- 
duced, ti.  1 55.  Why  it  di£^ed  more 
knowledge  than  that  of  Ionia,  ibid. 

Sciences  brought  into  Greece  by  Thales, 
Pythagoras,  and  other  Greeks  who 
travelled  |nto  Egypt  and  Afia,  i.  227. 

Scopasy  fcdlptor,  i.  226. 

Sculpture;  refleAions  on  the  origin 
and  progrcfs  of  that  arr,  ii.  323. 

ScyroSf  one  of  the  Cyclrides,  the  native 
place  of  the  phiiofopher  Pherecydes, 
iv.  229. 

Sea  Watff-^  mixed  with  wine,  faid  to 
aid  digeftion,  ii.  63. 

Senate  of  Athens  re-cle£led  annually, 
aficmbled  every  day,  except  on  fcf- 
tivals  and  days  coniidered  as  unfor- 
tunate, i.  392.  Note  on  the  prefi- 
dents  of  the  Senate,  ibid.  504. 

SeripbuSy  an  ifland  full  of  fteip  moan- 
tains,  iv.  237. 

Service  (military),  at  Athens ;  pnnlfii. 
ments  ini!i<!led  on  thofe  who  refufed 
to  ferve,  fled,  betrayed  the  ftate,  or 
deferted,  i.  349. 

Sheep  in  Attica  were  guarded  by  dogs, 
and  wrapped  in  (kins,  iii.  x88.  The 
more  they  drink,  the  more  they  fat- 
ten, ibid.  189.  Salt  caufea  them  to 
give  more  milk,  ibid. 

Sbel/s ;  why  fliells  are  found  in  moun- 
tains, and  petrefied  fifli  in  quarries, 
iii.  391. 

Shield' Bearer^  a  fnbaltem  officer  who 
among  the  Athenians  alway  attended 
on  the  general,  i.  346. 

Sicily t  revolutions  in  that  ifland  under 
the  reign  of  the  younger  Dionyfius. 
See  chapters  XXXin.  LX.  LXI. 
(iii.  30^')  LXIII.  Produced,  many 
learned  and  ingenious  men,  ii.  IJ5. 

SicyoJiy  its  territority  very  fertile  and 
pleafant,  ii.  318.  The  tomba  there 
without  the  city,  ibid.  Thefeftiral 
celebrated  there  by  torch  light,  ibid. 
31^.  Ortli  agoras  reigned  there  with 
prudence  and  moderation,  ibid.  Vir- 
tue and  courage  of  Cltfthenes,  ibid. 
Marriage  of  his  daughter  Agarifta, 
ibid.  320.  The  artsflouriflied  at  Si- 
cyon ;  a  new  fcboolof  paintingfouDd- 
ed  there  by  Eupompous,  ibid.  325. 

Sih'er,  what  in  Greece  its  proportion 
to  gold  at  different  times,  iii.  x  21* 
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SimoftideSi  ajiatlve  of  the  ifland  of  Ceos, 
merited  the  eftccm  of  kin|p,  fagcs, 
und  the  grcftt  men  of  his  time,  iv. 
223.     His  prompt   repartees,  ibid. 
324.  Both  a  poet  and  a  philofopher; 
his  writings  abound  in  the  pathetic, 
ibid.  235.     Succindl  view  of  his  phi- 
lofophy,  ibid.  2 2 5.      His  principles 
and  condud  fometimes  reprchenlible, 
ibid.  227. 
Sipbnos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  poflefled 
rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  which 
were  deftroyed  by  the  lea,  iv.  237. 
Slave ti  a  great  number  of  them    in 
Greece  ,  were  of  two  kinds  }  a  prin- 
pal  objeft  of  traffic,   i.  295,  296. 
Their  number  exceeded  that  of  the 
citizens,  ibid.  296.     Their  occupa- 
tions, punifliments  infli(flcd  on  them 
at  Athens ;  it  was  forbidden  to  beat 
them  ;  when  made  free,  they  paffed 
into  the    clafs  of  foreign    fettlers, 
ibid.  297,  298.    Slaves  of  the  Lace* 
dxmonians.    See'  Helots. 
SmindyrideSj,  one  of  the  richeft  and.  moft 
voluptuous  of  the  Sybarites,  his  ef* 
feminacy  and  oftentatioo,  ii.  32C. 
Smyrna  deftroyed  by  the  Lydians,  iv. 
126.  The  inhabitants  pretended  that 
Homer  compofed  his  works  in  a  grot* 
to  near  their  city,  ibid. 
Society  at  Athens,    the   members  of 
which  mutually  aflided  each  other, 
i.  452.      Another   which   was    em- 
ployed in  remarking  and  ridiculing 
-    abiurdities,  ibid.  453.     Philip  fends 

the  latter  a  talent,  iii.  275. 
Socrates.  Names  and  profeffions  of  the 
father  and  mother  of  Socrates,  iii. 
435.  Frequented  the  harangues  and 
converfations  of  the  pbilofophers  and 
fophifts,  ibid.  43(^.      Confidered  the 
knowledge  of  moral   duties  as  the 
only  one  neceiTary  to  man,  ibid.  His 
principles,  ibid.     Undertook  to   in- 
'    ilrudt  men,  and  lead  them  to  virtue 
by  truth,  ibid.  44c.      He  attradled 
them  by  the  charms  of  his  converfa" 
tion,  ibid.  442.     His  leiTons  only  fa- 
miliar converfations,  ibid.  443.     His 
maxims,  ibid.  443,  444.     His  difci* 
pies  Alcibiades  and  Critias,  ibid.  444. 
^      His  character,  manners,  virtues,  ibid. 
445.  His  genius,  ibid. 448.  What  opi- 
nion we  (hould  form  of  it,  ibid.  448, 
449.      Prejudices  againll  Socrates, 
ibid.  451-     Several  authors  ridiculed 
him  on  the  ftage,  ibid.  453.      Ac- 
cufed  by  Miletus,  Anytus,  and  Ly- 
con,  ibid.  453,  454.     What  was  the 
principal  caufe  of  the  mccufation  a- 


gainft  him,  ibid.  454, 4<5.  Qts  tran- 
quilUty  daring  the  prolecutioD,  ibid. 
458.    His  defence,  ibid.  451,-464. 
His  fentence,  ibid.  4^5.     £Lecelves 
the  fentence  of  death  without  emo- 
tion, ibid.    Remains  in  prifon  thirty 
days,  converiing  with  his  difciples, 
ibtd.4(Sd.  Tbeyperfuade  him  to  make 
his  efcape,  ibid.  467.    He  provea  to 
them  that  this  would  be  to  adt  con-    . 
trary  to  his  principles,  ibid.     The 
keeper  of  the  prifon  (beds  teats  whea 
he  informs  him  it  is  time  to  drink 
the  poifon,  ibid.  471.     He  takes  the 
<up   and  drinks    without   emotion, 
ibid.    £xhorts  his  friends,  who  burft 
into  tears,  to  (how  more  firmnefs, 
ibid.  472.  Note  on  the  regret  which 
it  is  pretended  the  Athenians  teltifi- 
ed  for  having  put  him  to  doath,  ibid. 
503.    His  real  opinions  to  be  ftodied 
in  Xenophon  rather  than  in  Plato,  ii. 
377.     He  diredled  philofophy  to  pu-  . 
bJic  utility,  iii.  373.    The  writings 
which  have  proceeded  from  his  fchooi 
are  aJmoft  all  in  the  form  of  dia- 
logue, ii.   154,  155.     Note  on  the 
irony  of  Socrates,  iii.  503. 
Solon^  the  moft  iliuftrious  of  the  fages 
of  Greece,  his  deCcent,   i.  6%.    To 
great  talents  added  a  geniu»  for  poe- 
try, ibid.    64.     For  what  he  may 
be  cenfured,  ibid.     His  courage  and 
conftancy,.  ibid.    He   publilhes  hi* 
laws,  ibid.  65,  66.   Induces  the  peo- 
ple to  fwear  to  obferve  them  during 
his  abfence,  and  travels  into  Egypt 
and  Crete,  ibid.  81.    His  laws  re- 
vered in  Greece  and  Italy,  ibid.  So. 
Firft  depofited  in  the  citadel,  after- 
ward  removed  to  the  Prytaneum, 
ibid,  80,  81.    In  his  time  a  furprif- 
ing   revolution  took    place  in    the 
minds  of  men  j  in  that  age  may  be 
placed  the  birth  of  philoibpby,  hif- 
tory^  tragedy,  and  comedy,  ii.  151. 
Songsi  the  Athenians  had  feveral  kinds 
of,  as  Bacclianalian,   military,  &c. 
iv.  316,317. 
SopbiftSf  their  chara^er,  iii.  149,  150. 
We  ihould  not  judge  of  them  from 
the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  ibid.  1 53. 
Sophocles,  the  dramatic  poet,  birth  of, 
iv.    15.    At  twenty-eight  years  of 
age  became  the  competitor  of  .£f- 
chylus,     and  obtained  the    crown, 
ibid.  16,  17.     At  the  age  of  eighty, 
being  charged  by  his  Ton  with  being 
incapable  of  condudling  his  affairs, 
he  read  as  bis  defence  his  tragedy  of 
Oedipus  at  Colonus,  which  he  had 
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jttft  finiihcd,  ibi^.  15.  Chara^en  of 
his  heroes,  ibid.  zo.  His  fupcriority 
in  the  condaAof  his  piecc.%  ibid.  26. 
Wis  rtnked  by  Ariftophane s  before 
Euripides,  ibirl.  to.  Sketch  of  hi<) 
Antigone,  i.  361.  Note  on  the  num- 
ber of  his  pieces,  iv.  345^. 

Soreerejfes  of  Tbefltljr,  ii.  %6^,  Their 
magical  operttjons,  ibid.  2(^3.  Ce- 
remonies by  which  they  pretended  to 
call  up  the  dead,  ibid.  3^5. 

Soul  of  the  fVorld,  iii.  108,  4pp]  iv. 
37a.  ' 

Sfarta,  or  Laeeditmon^  had  no  walls, 
ii.  425.  Was  compofed  of  five  towns, 
fepartted  from. each  other,  and  each 
occupied  by  one  of  the  five  tribes, 
ibid.  4x5.  Note  on  the  number  of 
the  tribes,  ibid.  508.  Note  on  the 
plan  of  Laccdacraon,  ibid.  509.  Tem- 
ples and  ftatues  of  the  foram,  ibid. 
426.  On  the  higheft  of  the  emi- 
nences ftood  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
built  of  braf%  ibid.  Hall%  porticos, 
hippodromus,  platani(tas,  ibid.  428. 
The  houfes  were  fmall,  and  rudely 
built;  the  tombs  without  ornament, 
■nd  marked-  no  diltioAion  between 
the  citizen*,  ibid.  The  city  al- 
moft  entirely  dettroyed  by  a  dread- 
ful earthquake  i  implored  the  f^c- 
cour  of  the  Athenians  againft  its  re- 
volted flaves,  i.  167. 

S/artans  and  Lacedtxtnonians ;  we  join 
them  together,  becaufe  the  ancients 
frequently  confounded  them  :  the 
former  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital,  the  latter  of  the  country,  ii. 
129.  To  take  the  name  of  Spartar, 
it  was  necelfafy  to  be  bom  of  a  fa- 
ther and  mother,  both  Spartans ; 
privileges  annexed  to  that  title,  ibid. 
430.  Government  and  laws  of  the 
Spartans.  Sec  Government.  Their 
religion  and  feftivals,  iii.  20.  Mili- 
tary fervice  of  the  Spartans,  ibid.  24. 
Note  on  the  divifion  of  their  armies, 
ibid.  488.  Their  manners  and  cui'- 
toms,  ibid.  i.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  they  let  their  hair  and  beards 
grow,  ibid.  Their  drefs  fimple  and 
coarfe,  ibid,  i*  2.  Their  diet  plain 
and  fparing,  ibid.  3.  Their  black 
broth*  ibid.  Though  they  had  fe- 
Veral  forts  of  wirte,  they  never  were 
intoxicated,  ibid.  4.  Their  public 
repafts,  ibiff.  They  did  not  cultivate 
the  fcienccs,  ibid.  i.  Their  tafte  for 
that  mufic  which  incites  to  virtue, 
ibid.  7.    Their  averfion  for  rhetcric,  | 


ibid.    Their  eloquence  fimple ;  they 
cxpreiTed  themfelveswitb  energy  and 
precifion,  ibid.  7,  8.  The  arts  of  lux. 
ury  were  forbidden  to  them.  Ibid.  11. 
Lefches,  halls  ;n  which  they  met  to 
converfe,  ibid.  12.     The  women  of 
Sparta  tall,  Itrong,  healthy,  andve. 
ry  handfome,  ibid.  14.     Drei's  of  the 
women  and  girls  ibid.  Why  the  girls 
went  half  paked,  ibid.     The  girls 
went  with  their  faces  uncovered,  the 
married  women  veiled,  ibid.  15.  Ex- 
alted idea  which  they  entertained  of 
honour  and  liberty,  ibid.  16.    llicit 
manners  afterward  were  corrupted, 
ibid.  18.     At  what  age  they  married 
at  Lacedacmon,  ii.  485.  4S6.     Note 
on  the  fame  fubjedl,  ibid.  523.  Note 
on  the  choice  of  a  wife,  ibid.  522. 
LacedtemonianSf  properly  fo  called 
formed  a  confederation,    at   the 
bead  of  which  were  the  Spartans, 
ii.   43a     Their  aflembly  always 
held  at  Sparta,  ibid.     Tbey  hated 
the  Spartans,  ibid.  431.     Had  not 
the  fame  education  as  the  latter, 
ibid.      United  with  them  in  che 
capital :  were  long  acknowledged 
as    chiefs    of   the    Peloponnenan 
league,  i.  183.     Reproachful  ha- 
rangue made  to  them  by  the  am- 
baflador  of  Corinth,  ibid.     Their 
,wars  againft  the  Mefi'enians  and 
the  neighbouring  people,  ii-  389 ; 
iii.  42.      How  juitified,    ii  417; 
iii.  42, 
Spertbias,  the  Spartan,  devotes  him- 
felf  to  death  for  his  country,  i.  1 19. 
Stadium  of  Olympia  defcriUed,  ii.  345. 
—  of  Delphi,  iii.   15.     Olympisn 
fladia  reduced- to  Roman  miles  and 
French  (and  Englifli)  meafuie^^  iv. 
tab.  ix.  X. 
Sfag^  duration  of  its  life,  iii.  59. 
Sthenelnidas,  his  harangue  to  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  1S7. 
Storks  held  in  great  refpcdl  in  Theflaly, 
which  country  they  had  clraied  ot 
the  ferpents  thai  infeded  it,  i\.  771. 
Strat^gif  or  generals  of  the  Athenians, 
i.  34c.     Were  ten  in   number,  and 
anciently  commanded  the  army,  each 
one  day;  afterward  one  only  com- 
manded, and  the  others  remaiiied  at 
Athens,  ibid.  342. 
Stratoniejii,  a  player  on  the  citbara, 
i.   116.     His  charafler;   his  repar- 
tees, ibid.  1 16, 1 17. 
Style,  rules  and  oUfervations  concern- 
ing, iii.   1 58.    Different  fpecics  of 
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ftyle,«ccordifle  toprtrnmarians,  ibid, 
idi.  The  diaton  ought  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  circamftaiices,  ibid.  1 59, 
i6o.  What  authors  the  models  of 
ftylt  among  the  Athenians,  ibid.  166, 

Stympbalus^  a  mountain,  town,  river, 
and  lake,  of  Arcadia,  iii.  65. 

jS'/yx,  ariver  in  Arcadia ;  fabulous  tra- 
ditions concerning,  iii.  64. 

Suuiumt  a  promontory  of  Attica,  on 
which  ftood  a  beautiful  temple,  de- 
dicated to  Minenra,  iiL  004. 

Sufat  one  of  the  capitals  of  Perfia,  iii. 

Jfyagrus,  ibt  Spartan,  his  fpeech  to 

Gelon,  kingofSyracnfe;  anfwer  of 

Gelon,  i.  zai. 
Sycurwm,  a  town   of  Theflaly,  near 

Mount  Ofia,  one  of  the  pleafan^eft 

places  in  Greece,  ii.  aSo. 

T. 

TjfCHOS,  king  of  Egypt,  refufet.  Age- 
filaus,  who  had  brought  him  foc- 
cours,  the  command  of  the  army, 

iii-  31- 

Tiananyr,  a  town  and  port  of  Laconia, 
ii.  414.  '  Its  temple  of  Neptune ; 
its  caTcm,  ibid.  Rebtion  of  appa» 
ritions ;  canfe  of  panic  terrors,  ibid. 
415, 415. 

TMUcruit  the  Spartan,  his  anfwer  to 
an  emiflary  of  Phi^p  of  Macedon, 
iii.  19. 

*JCanagray  a  town  of  Beotia;  the  houfes 
there  ornamented  with  encauftic 
panstingf,  iL  229.  Its  inhabiunts 
hofpitable,  fiauthful,  attentive  to  a- 
griculture,  and  paffionately  fond  of 
cock-fighting,  ibid,  aja 

Taaaarch^  or  general  officer  at  Athens, 
i.  544.    Hii  (unions,  ibid. 

Tegea^  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Peloponnefus ;  the  inhabitants  di- 
itingoiflied  themfelves  at  the  battle 
of  Platsea,  and  in  their  war«  againft 
the  Mantineans  and  the  Lacedssmo- 
nians,  iii.  71.  At  Tegea  was  a  fu- 
perb  temple  of  Minerva,  built  by 
Scopas,  ibid. 

^tUfiHOy  an  Argive,  who  rendered  her 
country  illuftrious,  and  faved  it  by 
her  courage,  iii.  7^. 

Temenuu  a  defceadant  of  Hercules, 
had  Argolis  allotted  to  him,  ii.  445. 

Tempet  a  delightful  valley  between 
Mount  Olympus  and  Mount  Ofla, 
ii.  «8i. 

Temftet.    Remarks  on  the  temples  of 


Greece,  i.  377.  Note  00  the  inter- 
nal columns  of  the  temples,  ibid.  501. 
Note  on  the  manner  of  lighting  them, 
ibid,  soa 

Tenqst  one  of  the  Cydades  to  the  north- 
w^ft  of  Pelos,  contained  a  (acred 
grove,  andafuperb  temple  dedicated 
to  Neptune,  furrounded  by  feverai 
large  edifices,  iv.  aip.  Very  fertile, 
and  watered  by  pleafant  fountains, 
ibid.  aao. 

Tfot,  a  city  of  Ionia,  the  birth-{4ace 
of  Anacreon,  iv.  130. 

Terpander^A\kt  mufician,  was  feverai 
times  viAor  at  the  games  of  Greece  ; 
brought  to  perfedion  the  lyre  and 
poetry,  i.  ayi. 

TbaUs,  of  Miletus,  one  of  the  fages  of 
Greece,  i.  63.  His  birth,  his  know, 
ledge,  his  anfwers  relative  to  mar- 
riage, and  other  laconic  replies,  ii.  ^ 
151, 159.  The  moft  ancient  of  the 
Grecian  philofopfaers,  i.  aatf. 

Tbaumaci^  a  city  of  Theflaly,  its  beau- 
tiful fituation,  ii«  %6*jm 

Thtamot  the  priefteft,  her  anfwer  when 
commanded  to  pronounce  impftca* 
tiona  againft  Alcibiades,  i.  47^. 

'ThfO^*  of  Athens,  at  firft  built  with 
Vood,  afterward  with  itone,  iv.  40, 
41.  Ckmcife  defcription  of  its  parts, 
i.  359.— See  the  plan' of  the  theatre. 
Was  not  covered;  the  profcenium 
divided  into  two  parts,  iv.  41.  Would 
contain  thirty  thoofand  perfons,  ii. 
360.  Tumult  with  which  the  fpec- 
tators  took  their  places,  ibid.  359. 
The  pit  remained  empty,  and  why, 
iv.  41 .  Competitions  of  poetry,  mn- 
fic,  and  dancing  there ;  a  tragedy  of 
Euripides  had  been  followed  in  the 
fame  day  by  an  exhibition  of  pup- 
pets, ,ibid.  On  the  vafes  of  the 
theatres,  ibid.  354.  The  ftan  em- 
belUihed  with  fcenery  and  £tcora- 
tions  analogous  to  the  fubjedl,  ibid. 
58.  The  fpe^cle  diverfified  in  the 
courfe  of  the  piece,  ibid.  The  re- 
prefentationof  pieces  re(}uired  a  great 
number  of  machines,  ibid.  6%,  The 
managers  of  theatrical  exhibitions  ac 
firft  required  no  money  from  the 
fpe^ators;  afterward  they  paid  a 
drachma  each.  Pericles  reduced  the 
price ;  and,  tb  gain  the  favour  of  the 
poorer  clafs  of  people,  cauled  two 
oboli  to  be  diftribuced  to  each  of 
them ;  one  to  pay  for  their  feats,  and 
the  other  to  purchafe  what  they 
Plight  want,  ibid.  Hiftory  of  the 
Hh 
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'  Grecian  theatre,  orijrin  and  progrefi 
of  the  dramatic  art,  iv.  i,  Feftivals 
at  which  the  pieces  were  reprefented, 
i.  360 ;  iv.  41.  In  what  manner  the 
competition  of  the  pieces  was  regu- 
lated,  iv.  4a.  To  whom  they  were 
prefented,  and  who  were  the  judges, 
ibid.  43.  Note  on  the  number  of 
trai^edies  of  .ffchylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides,  ibid.  349.  The  great. 
eft  poets  fometimes  aifled  a  part  in 
their  pieces,  ibid.  53,  Two  forts  of 
acton;  the  one  who  followed  the 
Ijhread  of  the  a^ion,  and  the  other 
coropoHng  the  chorus,  ibid.  44.  Wo- 
men did  not  appear  on  the  ftage ; 
their  parts  were  performed  by  men, 
ibid.  57,  331.  Habits  and  fymbols 
which  the  aftors  fomfctimes  wore, 
ibid.  54.  Whv  they  wore  ma(ks, 
ibid.  54.  55.  Note  on  the  maik-s 
ibid.  355.  The  chonis  confided  of 
fifteen  perfonsin  tra)redy,and  twenty- 
four  in  comeily,  ibid.  46.  What 
were  the  fun^ions  of  the  chorus, 
ibid.  What  part  of  a  tragedy  was 
declaimed,  and  what  fang,  ibid. -49. 
Note  on  the  iinging  and  declamation 
of  tra|redy,  ibid.  349.  In  finging, 
th^  voice  was  accompanied  by  the 
flute;  in  declaiming,  fupported  by 
the  lyre,  ibid.  49.  What  kinds  of 
roufic  were  bani(hed  the  theatre,  ibid. 
50.  Two  kinds  of  dances  on  the 
ilage  ;  that  properly  fo  called,  and 
that  which  regulated  the  motions 
and  different  inflexions  of  the  body, 
ibid.  In  what  the  Greek  tragedy 
refembled  the  French  opera,  and  in 
what  it  differed  from  it,  ibid.  62, 

TbebanSf  their  chara^er  and  manners, 
ii.  254.  Their  facred  battalion,  con- 
fiding of  three  hundred  young  war- 
riors, ibid. 

Tbebej,  the  capital  of  BGeotia,defcrip. 
tion  of  that  city,  its  monuments,  its 
goremment,  ii.  242,  243.  Note  un 
Its  .circumference,  ibid.  501.  Note 
on  the  number  of  itsinhabitants,  ibid. 
502.  A  very  pleafant  place  of  aVode 
in  fummer,  but  almoft  infupportable 
in  winter,  ibid.  ^54. 

Tbemi/tocks  commanded  the  centre  of 
the  Athenian  army  at  Marathon, 
i.  no.  Flattered  the  people,  and 
procured  the  bantfliment  of  Ariftides, 
ibid-  113, 114.  Infpired  the  Greeks 
with  courage  to  oppofe  Xerxes,  ibid. 
132.  Engages  the  Athenians  to  go 
•Q  board  their  fliipa,  ibid.  Z34.    De- 


feats the  Pecans  at  Salamis,  ibid. 
141,  142.  Receives  great  honours 
at  Sparta,  ibid.  146,  And  aifo  at 
the  Olympic  games,  ii.  356.  Renders 
himfelf  odious  to  the  allies,  and  to 
the  Lacedasmonians,  i.  164*  Is  ba- 
nifhed,  retires  to  Peloponnefus,  and 
afterward  to  Prrfia,  ihid.  1^5.  Re- 
flediions  on  the  age  of  Themiftocles, 
ibid.  171. 
*Theop(imput^  the  difciple  of  Ifocrate?, 
dedicates  his  talents  to  hidory.  ir. 
423.  H^  chara^er,  his  vanity,  ibid. 
425.  425. 
Theorite^  folemn  deputations  from  the 
citifs  of  Greece  to  the  fedivals  of 
Delphi,  Olympia,  Tempe,  and  De. 
los,  ii.  14,  284.  355  ;  iv.  240,  et  feq. 
Tbermopyl^t  defcription  of  that  paf;, 
i.  125.  Battle  fought  there,  ibid. 
127,  12S.  Eminence  to  which  the 
companions  of  I«eonidas  retired,  ii. 
257.  Monuments  which  were  e- 
re^ed  there  by  order  of  the  Am- 
phi(ayon5,  ibid.  258. 
Hermuf,  a  city  in  which  the  affembly 

of  the  iCtolians  was  held,  ii.  297. 
Tbe/eujf  king  of  Athens,  his  achieve, 
ments,  i.  12, 13.  A fcends  the  throne, 
aflligns  limits  to  his  authority. changes 
the  government  of  Athens,  ibid.  15 ; 
and  renders  it  democratic,  ibid.  id. 
Purfues  falfe  glory ;   may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  hero,  a  king,  and  an  ad- 
venturer ;  honours  which  were  paiJ 
to  him  after  his  death,  ibid.  i8,^2c. 
The/puet  in  Boeotia,  monuments  which 
were  feen  among  the  Vuins  of  that 
city,  ii.  333. 
Tbejpls,  the  poet,  from  what  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  his  tragedies,  iv. 
^3.4- 

*beffaliafu  (the),  their  govemmtnt.  i:'. 
2^7,  258.  Their  forces,  ibid.  26S. 
The  firft  who  manaeed  horfes  with 
the  bit,  ibid.  269.  Had  many  flav^s, 
which  they  trafficked  in  with  oth^r 
nations,  ibid.  Their  coodudt,  their 
chara(5ter,  ibid.  270,  271.  Their  bad 
education,  ibid:  271.  Their  fondnefs 
for  dancing,  ibid.  Their  regard  for 
ftorks,  ibid.  Celebrated  a  fi^ival  vx 
memory  of  the  earthquake  which 
gave  a  paffage  to  the  waters  of  the 
Peneus,  and  difcovered  the  beautiful 
plain  of  La^ifia,  ibid.  2S6.  Implorrd 
the  afli dance  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
againft  their  tyrants,  ibid.  278. 
TbeJJaly^  defcription  of  that  province, 
ii.  958.    Was  the  country  of  heroes, 
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and  ttie  fcene  of  the  great  eft  achieve- 
mentSjibid.  267.  .  Nations  which  de- 
rived their  origin  from  that  country  ; 
people  who  inhabited  it  at  the  time 
of'  the  travels  of  Anacharfii,  ibid. 
Produ<flions  of  the  country,  ibid.  1^9. 
Famous  for  its  forcereflVs,  efpecially 
thofe  at  Hypata,  ibi«l.  262. 

Tbortcos^  a  ftrong  maritime  town  bf 
Attica,  iii.  201. 

Thrafybitlus  reftores  liberty  to  Athens, 
i.  217. 

TBurydidef,  the  brother-in-law  of  Ci- 
mon,  endeavouring  to  encourage  the 
party  of  the  rich  citizens,  is  baniflied 
Athens,  i.  179. 

Tbucydidei,  the  hiftorian,  i,  ig6.  Pro- 
pofes  to  rival  Herodotus,  ibid.  223. 
Wrote  the  hiftorv  of  the  ?c*Io- 
ponnefian  war,  iii  419.  Which 
was  continued  by  Xe.nophon,  ibid. 
421. .  Remarks  on  that  hiltory,  ibid. 
420. 

Tliyades^  women  initiated  in  the  my- 
fteries  of  Bacchus,  their  extrava- 
gances, ii.  17. 

^bytnele^  a  part  of  the  profcenium  in 
which  the  chorus  commonly  was,  iv. 

.41- 

ThnantbeSf  the  painter,  i.  225. 

TimocreoHt  athleta  and  poet ;  his  epi- 
taph by  Simonides,  iv.  143. 

ITi/fioleon,  born  at  Corinth ;  his  great 
qualities,  i.  335.  In  battle  laves 
the  life  of  his  brother  Timopha- 
nes,  ibid.  337.  But  this  brother, 
in  defpite  of  his  remonftrances, 
rendering  liinTfelf  the  tyrant  of  his 
country,  he  confents  that  he  (hall 
be  put  to  death,  ibid.  337,  338. 
Goes  to  the  fuccour  of  the  by- 
racufans,  iii.  367.  Lancls  in  Italy 
and  afterwards  in  Sicily,  in  defpite 
of  the  fleet  of  the  Carthaginians, 
ibid.  Having  compelled  Dionyfius 
the  younger  to  furrender  at  difcre- 
tion,  he  rccals  the  Syiacufans,  and 
'  reftores  liberty  to  Sicily,  ibid.  36S. 
He  revifes  tfie  laws  of  Syracufe,  ibid. 
368,  369.  He  rc-eftabliflies  hap{>i- 
nefs  and  union  in  Sicily,  ibid.  3(^9. 
He  returns  to  the  condition  of  a 
private  individual,  and  is  univerfally 
Joye^  and  revered  by  the  Syracufans, 
ibid.  370.  They  lament  his  death, 
hcmour  him  with  a  ma;^nificent  fune> 
ral,  and  annually  celebrate  his  me- 
mory,  ibid.  371. 

7imon^  the  mifanthrope,  accufed  of 
having  hated  all  mankind ;  defence  1 


of  htm,  155,  i$6.  What  he  faid  to 
'  Alribiades,  i.  204;  iv.  156. 
Ttmothfus,thc  Athenian  general,  gain- 
ed great  victories,  and  added  feven.> 
ty-five  towns  to  the  republic,  iii. 
230.  Unjuftly  condemned,  retires  to 
Chalcis  in  'Euboea,  ibid.  His  plea- 
fantry  on  Charts,  who  had  been  the 
caufc  of  his  difgrace,  ibid.  231.  Kis 
chara^r,  his  abilities,  ibid. 
Tirynthuiy  or  Tirynj,  a  city  of  Argo- 
lis ;  its  walls,  conftrudled  of  enor- 
mous blocks  of  ftone,  faid  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Cyclops,  iii.  S;^. 
Its  inhabitants  addicted  to  jefting 
and  laughter  on  every  occafion,  ibid. 
84.  ^ 

TittJMit  a  town  near  Sicyon,  ii.  325. 
Tolmidcs  ravages  the  coafts  of  Pelo- 

ponnefus,  i.  i(5p. 
Tragedy,  origin  and  progrefs  of,  among 
the  Greeks,  iv..3.  Its  objctfl  to  ex- 
cite terror  and  pity,  which  is  efFedled 
by  imitating  an  adlion 'which  is  fe- 
rious,  entire,  and  of  a  certain  extent, 
ibid.  66.  The  adion  Aiould  be 
comprifed  within  that  fpace  of  time 
which  elapfes  between  the  rifing 
and  fetting  of  the  fun,  ibid.  6^4 
The  parts  of  tragedy  relative  to  its 
extent;  as  the  prologue  or  «xpo(i- 
tion,  the  epifode  or  complication, 
the  esode  or  development,  the  in- 
terlude or  interval  between  the  aifls, 
ibid.  45.  Integral  parts  of  the  dra- 
ma: the  fable,  manners,  didlion,  fen- 
timents,  and  mufic,  ibid.  The  a(5lion 
is  exhibited  in  a  feries  of  fcenes  fe- 
parated  by  interludes;  the  number 
of  which  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
poet,  ibid.  The  theatrical  interest 
depends  efpecially  on  the  fable,  or 
conftitution  of  the  fubje^,  ibid.  65. 
Probability  ought  to  be  prefervcd 
througlv  all  the  parts  of  the  drama, 
ibid.  71.  The  principal,  hero  ought 
not  to  be  a  villain,  ibid.  76^  But  his 
misfortunes  fhould  in  foraCf  degree 
originate  in  hi*  own  mifconciu^, 
ibid.  Remarks  on  the  pieces  in 
which  the  hero  is  culpable  in  defpit« 
of  hinifelf,  ibid.  78.  Refledion  on 
the  dadlnne  of  fatality,  ibid,  tn 
many  pieces  of  the  ancient  theatre 
this  do«Hrine  had  no  influence  on  the 
misfortunes  of  the  principal  perfon- 
age,  nor  on  the  progrefs  of  the  adion, 
ibid.  Variety  in  the  fable,  which 
may  be  fimple  or  complex;  the  latter 
preferable,  ibid.  84.  Variety  ir  He 
Hhij 
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incidents  which  eicite  terror  or  pity, 
ibid.  85.  Variety  in  the  difcoveries ; 
the  moft  beautiful  of  Which  are  thofe 
that  arife  out  of  the  adlion  itfelf, 
and  produce  a  fudden  revolution  in 
the  condition  of  the  perfons  of  the 
drama,  ibid.  87.  Variety  in  the 
chancers ;  of  which  thofe  that  are 
aoft  fre(juentlv  brought  on  the  ftage 
will  admit  of  it  numerable  gradations 
and  varieties,  *ibid.  Vaiiety  in  the 
cataftrophes;  fome  of  which  are 
happy,  ahd  others  difaftrous;  while 
there  are  others  in  which,  by  a 
double  revolution,  both  the  virtuous 
and  the  wicked  experience  a  change 
of  fortune :  the  firft  of  thefe  endings 
feems  only  fuitable  to  comedy,  and 
the  fecond  moft  proper  for  tragedy. 

'  Some  authors  give  the  preference  to 
the  third,  ibid.  88,  8p.  Among  the 
Greeks,  tragedy  was  lefs  dire&ed  to 
the  inveftigation  of  the  paflions,  than 
to  difplay  their  effedh.  They  con- 
fidered  it  merely  as  the  recital  of  an 
a^on  proper,  to  excite  terror  and 
pity ;  tnd  many  of  their  pieces  con- 
cluded with  thefe  words  of  the 
chorus:  *'  Thus  ends  this  adven- 
ture," ibid.  px.  Emotions  too  harfli 
and  painful  not  to  be  excited,  nor 
the  ftage  ftained,with  blood,  ibid. 
74*  75*  ^^^^  <>°.  ^^  P^c  of  the 
Icene  in  which  Ajax  killed  himfelf, 
ibid.  356.  In  tragedy,  the  manners 
of  the  perfonages  fliould  be  proper, 
refembling,  uniform,  and  fuitable  to 
the  age  and  dignity  of  the  charadler, 
ibid.  ^^.  The  thoughts  beautiful, 
the  fentiments  elevated,  ibid.  What 
the  ftyle  fuitable  to  tragedy,  ibid. 
95.  lofipid  pleafantries,  puns,  falfe 
etymoUgies,  and  indecent  images,  to 
be  found  in  the  fineft  pieces-Sf  the 
Grecian  theatre,  ibid.  ptf. 

Treajurei  of  the  kings  of  Per6a,  i.  98. 
Note  on  that  fubje^,  ibid.  48s. 

Tremblers  at  Sparta,  who,  iii.  33. 

Tribuiialj  of  juftice,  ten  principal  at 
Athens;  in  all  of  which  one  or  more 
archons  prefided,  i.  4x7.  They  final, 
ly  determined  thofe  cauies  which 
had  been  tried  by  the  fenate,  or  the 
afl*embly  of  the  people,  ibid.  4x2. 
The  judges  of  which  they  were  com- 
pofed  were  in  number  about  fix 
thoufand,  who  were  annually  chplcn 
by  lot.  Qualifications  which  were 
reared  oT  them.  They  received 
from  the  pvbUe  ttttfury  three  9boli 


(9  fols,  or  4)d.)  at  every  fitttn^,  ibid. 
417.  Inferior  judges  annually  went 
the  circuit  through  the  towns  of 
Attica,  where  they  held  their  affixes, 
and  refjcrred  certain  caufes  to  arbi- 
trators, ibid.  419. 

Troe%en  in  ArgoUs ,  moaaments  in  that 
city,  iii.  96.  lu  fituation ;  the  air  of 
it  unwholefome;  its  wine  ia  little 
eftimation ;  its  water  of  a  bad  qua- 
lity, 4bid.  86,  87. 

Troops,  levy  oi,  bow  made  at  Athens, 
i.  340.  Exercife  of  them,  ibid.  353. 
Note  on  the  number  of  troops  which 
Leonidas  commanded  at  Thermo- 
pyte,  i.  483. 

Tropbomus,  cave  and  oracle  of,  ix.  2^6. 
Note  on  the  fecret  iflues  of  the  cave, 
ibid.  50X.  Ceremonies  pradlifed  when 
the  oracle  was  confnlted,  ibid.  138. 

Troy,  kin^om  and  war  o£^  L  04. 

Tyrant.    Tyranny.    See  Government. 

Tyrtituj,  the  poet,  animates  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  battle  by  his  Yeiie%  ii- 
39^. 


F'EMB  (honld  xiot  be  adxmtted  lot* 
profe,  iii.  161. 

ViSmi,  how  fliared  in  the  facrifices,  i. 
^60.  When  firft  immolatedt  iv.  188, 
189. 

FifSories  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Per- 
fians;  effeds  which  they  produced  on 
the  Lacedsemooians  and  Athenians,  i. 
xtfl.  Ruined  the  ancient  conftitii- 
tion  of  Athens,  ibid.  92.  Thofe  of 
Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platsia,  ren- 
dered the  Athenians  infolent,ibid.94. 

Underftandmg,  the  fimple  perception 
of  the  foul,  iL  91.  Note  on  the  thai 
V*5i,  ibid.  49a. 

W. 

fVAJi  of  the  Greeks  agidnft  the  IVr- 
fians,  fometimes  caUra  the  Median 
War,  i.  95,  et  feo.  Peloponnefiia 
War,  i.  ifs,  et  feq.  StMPelopcmirfaf' 
Social  War,  beginning  of,  11  34- 
Conclufion  of,  iii.  330,  a^x.  Sacred 
War,  in  the  time  ot  Fhiiip  of  Mace- 
don,  ibid.,  231,  233. 

9Vater  (Lnftrai),  how  preptied ;  ufe 
of,  i.  463. 

fVeifbt.  Why  bodies  differ  in  weight, 
ill.  399- 

f^ieat  of  Attica  leGi  nutntxvQ  this 
that  of  Eoeotia,  iii.  xSp^  190. 
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IVines,  dUTerent  m  Greece ;  their  qua- 
lities, ii.  62. 

tVffdom.  Kokong  the  Greek  philofo- 
pherst  fofne  gave  that  name  to  the 
ftudy  of  eternal  truths,  and  others 
to  the  knowledge  of  that  good  which 
is  fnitable  to  man.  In  the  former 
feofe  it  confifts  only  in  contempla- 
tion; in  the  latter  it  is  entirely 
pradical,  and  has  an  influence  on 
our  happtnefs,  iit.  439 ;  ii.  492. 

Witneffes  at  Athens  gave  their  depofi- 
tions  aloud,  i.  429^ 

Wwnem  at  Athens  might  demand  a  di- 
vorce, i.  446.  Ncffleded  orthogra- 
phy, ill.  1 72.  PrcSerred  tragedy  to 
comedy>  iv.  io8. 

9Voridfy  a  plurality  of,  according  to 
Fetron,  ii.  x8o> 

ft^re/iin^f  exercKe  of,  at  the  Olympic 
games,  iL  3^1. 

Writing  (the  art  oQ  brought  into  Boc- 
otia  by  Cadmus,  i.  8.  Subftances 
which  were  written  on,  ii*  %^, 
Written  bills  ftuck  up  over  the  dons 
of  houfes  at  Athens,  to  give  notice 
that  they  were  to  be  let  or  fold,  i. 

X. 

JfANTHlPPUS,  the  Athenian  de- 
feats  the  Petfiaos  at  Mycale,  i. 
r6o. 

Xenocrates,  a  difciple  of  Plato,  i.  308. 

X^mopbanei,  founder  of  the  Elean 
fchool,  had  Parmenides  for  his  dif- 
ciple, ii.  157.  His  opinion  concern- 
ing the  eternity  of  the  world,  ibid. 

«75»  «7^- 
Xiwopbou  of  AthenSf  the  difciple  of 
Socrates,  enters  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
army  of  the  younger  Cyrus;-  and, 
after  the  death  of  that  prince,  con- 
ducts with  fome  other  officers  the 
famous  rctfeat  of  the  ten  thoufand, 


i.  335,  33^.  Some  time  after  his 
return*  bein^  baniflied  by  the  Athe« 
nians,  he  retires  to  SctUus,  ibid.  33d. 
Jlemoves  to  Corinth,  and  returns  to 
SciUus,  ii.  507.  His  occupations  ia 
^is  retirement,  ibid.  37X.  Chara^r 
of  his  ftyle,  ibid.  80.  The  fenti- 
ments  of  Socrates  ihould  be  ftudted 
in  his  writings  rather  than  in  thofe 
of  Plato,  ibid.  377. 
Xf  r«f  J,  king  of  Perfia,  i.  1x4.  Form^ 
the  defign  of  conquering  Greece,* 
ibid.  Throws  two  bridges  over  the 
HcUefpont,  ibid:  xxc.  Lays  wafte 
Attica ;  plunders  and  bums  Athens, 
i-  i35.>  n^'  Repafles  the  Helle-. 
fpont  in  a  boat,  ibid.  14^. 


TEARS  (Solar-  and  Lrniat) ;  their 
length  determined  by  Mcton,  ii. 
i9»f  4P7-  s 

Z. 

ZAZZUCUS,  legiflator  of  the  Locri- 
ans  in  Italy.    See  Lmws, 

Ztfiio,  the  philofopher  of  the  Elean  fchool, 
engages  in  a  confpiracv  againft  the 
tyrant  who  had  enflaved  his  country, 
and  dies  with  fortitude,  ii.  X57.  De« 
nied  motion,  ibid.  176,  177. 

Zeuxij  of  Heraclea,  a  celebrated  paint- 
er, i.  214.  His  Penelope,  ibid.  2x5. 
His  Cupid  in  a  temple  of  Venus  at 
Athens,  i.  385.  His  Helen  in  one 
of  the  porticos  of  that  city»  ibid* 

3^7- 
Zonef*    Pythagoras  and  Thales  divide 

ed  the  heavens  into  five  zones,  and 

Parmenides  divided  the  earth  in  the 

fame  manner,  ii.  X98. 
Zopyrus;   his  zealous  fiiendihip  for 

IHrius,  i.  915. 
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Vto,  t.  Greece  and  the  Grecian  XHaads.      -  ^^ 

a.  Plan  of  the  Paft  of  Thcrmopyte.      •  I ,  J^,  ^„^*,^^ 

3.  Plan  of  the  Battle  of  Salamfi:    .      .  >»»Ta,(»U4:Tloii. 

4.  EfTay  on  the  Battle  of  Platsa.  .      .  J 

5.  Chart  of  the  Palus  Maeotit  and  Pon*  "I 

tusEuxinus.    -••-•••  >chap*l 

6.  The  Bofphorus  of  Thrace.     ...  J 
The  Hellefpont.  .-..•..        chap.  tK 
Plan  of  the  Ehvirona  of  Athens.  •    .  ^ 

9.  Attica,  MegarisyandPart  of  the  Ifland  >chap«ti. 

ofEuboea.  --.--•..J 

10^  Plan  of  the  Academy  and  its  En^-  \^„^     „  , 

____  £  CHAP*  VII* 

rons*      -     .-••-•••  J 

1 1.  Pbn  of  a  Grecian  PakeftrB,  after  Vi*  1 

truvius. *  JCHAP.VIIf. 

12.  Plan 'of  Athens. 

1 3«  Plan  and  Elevation  of  the  Propylsea* 

14.  Plan  ofthe  Temple  of  Thefeua^EtcTa- 
tion  and  View  of  the  Parthenon. 

1 5.  Phocis  and  Doris*  --•-..  "\ 

16.  EfTay  on  the  Environs  of  Delphi  and  >CHAP.zxit. 
Viewof  PamaiTus*     •    •    .    •    •  J 

17.  Plan  of  a  Grecian  Hou£b  after  Vilru*  >  _ 

viUS. JCHAP.XXV. 

iB.  Bceotia chap,  zxxit. 

19.  TheflaljT,  --......•        CHAP.  xxxT. 

20.  Corinthiat    Sicyonia^    Phliafia   and  1       .«  •••w 
Achaia. j^CHAP.xxxfiu 

21.  ElisandTriphylia. "1/,„a.  *y^ir... 

22.  EflayonthcTopographyofOlympia.  /chap.  xXxviii. 
A  2  Mo.  23. 
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26.  Arcadia.        ..•••«..        chaf.  lii* 
^7«  Ar^oli8,Epidauna|TrcezeDia,Herfiiio- 

nil,  the  Ifle  of  jfE^nt^  andCynuria.        chap.  1.1  |i« 
28.  Plato  on  the  Promontory  of  Sunium, 

di&onrfingtohisDifciples.     Piew.         chap.  lix. 
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CRITICAL    OBSERVATIONS 
Maps  of  ancient  OREECEi 

COMPXLBiJ' 

{•or  Trtfi  TRAVELS  of  ANACHARSES  thb  YOtft^GfiR| 
Bt  M.  BARBIl^  DU  BOCAGB. 


i  N  i^eograpliy,  ivhen  a  msfp  id  Copied  ftom  anotbdr  ixia'(>,  tli^ 
imitation  fhould  be  candidly  avoWed  ;  arid  when  it  differs  eiTentiallT 
from  all  other  maps  of  the  fame  Country,  the  authorities  on  whidn 
fuch  difference  is  founded  (hould  be  alEgned.  In  cormpiiance  witk 
this  principle,  1  (hall  proceed  to  elplain,  as  £\iccrQ&lf  as  poflible^ 
the  guides  I  ^have  followed,  and  tht  reafons  by  which  I  have  becll  in- 
fluenced, in  compiling  the  maps  of  An^^ient  Greece^  whicb  accom^ 
pany  the  Travels  of  Anacharfls. 

In  this  examination  I  (hall  not  include  the  particular  plans,  be- 
caufe  each  of  them  would  furnifh  matter  for  one,  or  even  for  morie 
than  one  memoir.  I  muH  however  acknowledge,  that  thofe  of  the 
battles  of  Salamis  and  I'latsa  would  ha^e  been  Tery  im6erfe6t,  if  the 
Count  de  la  Luzerne,  the  preferit  minifttr  for  naval  anairs,  had  not 
been  fo  obliging  as  to  favour  me  with  bis  advice,  and  read  the  an- 
cient authors  with  my  drawings  before  him*  I  am  likewife  indebted 
io  the  Count  de  Cfhoifeul*Crouffier,  for  his  generous  ccnnmunicationg 
of  all  the  plans  and  furveys  he  had  taken  m  the  country  ;  and  it  it 
certain  that  the  moft  accufate  of  nty  maps  are  thofe  which  are  laid 
down  after  his  plans.  They  are  almorft  all  b^  M«  Foticberot,  engi« 
iieer  for  bridges  and  caufeways  '*^  who  not  only  ^ut  into  my  haodr 


*In{€mettr  des  pontt  etchaufiecs. 
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his  drawingt  and  manufcript  journak,  1)ut  lias  alTo  defcribcd  to  me, 
as  diftindUr  at  poffible^  the  jKrrts  of  his  route  where  he  had  not  time 
to  uke  obfenwifDiitt  and  v^ich  were  neceflSuy  to  ttf  defign.  The 
ffeo|prapbieaI  colK^ibn  for  foreign  kfturs,  in  ^hidh  fhcf  late  Coonc 
3e  verg'enoes  pemitted  me  to  make  refearches^  has  alfo  fumiftied 
me  with  a  numoer  of  other  plans  of  ports  and  iilands  >  and  I  have 
feund  in  the  library  of  the  king,  tliottjeli  not  the  entire  voyage  of  the 
Abb£  Fourmont,  yet  at  leaft  feTeraf  fragments  of  It^  of  which  1 
k^e  h^c  ^eyfcfyik)fflble  tife. 

I'he  heirs  ortne  late  Wf.  lyAnrille  liave  dfo  awnmunicated  to  me 
the  notes  of  thjst  celebrated  geographer,  to  whom  the  fcience  of  geo- 
graphy is  fo  mtsch  indebted,  and  whpfe  very  errors  arc  refpeftablc^ 
lince  Uiey  only  prove  the  imperfedion  of  geographical  knowledc^c  at 
the  time  when  he  compiled  his  maps.  1  have  alfo  found  in  Tome 
geographical  manufcrrpts  of  the  bte  M.  Freret|  well  known  for  hi  a 
promn^  -ereftioi)!  (Agtfted  cxtra£^  Irom  the  PorfulanB  *  vhidi  I 
/hall  frequently  have  occafion  to  cite.  It  now  only  remains  for  me 
to  fpeak  of  a  work  on  geography,  in  modem  Greek,  by  MeletinSy 
archbi(hop  of  Atliens,  and  a  native  of  Joannhm  in  Epirus,  written 
about  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  and  printed  atVcnics,  in  172S,  in 
one  volame  folio.  I  have  made  afe  of  it  in  feveral  infiances,  for  the 
northern  parts  of  Greece  {  but  I  could  not  for  the  Pelc^nnefus,  be- 
caufe  the  maps  of  that  peninfula  were  already  engraved  before  this 
work  fell  into  my  hands.  I  muft  likewife  add  that^  if  my  maps  are 
iefs  iifiperfe£b  than  thofe  which  have  preceded  them^  they  are  iil- 
•debtedfora  part  of  their  merit  to  the  author  of  the  Trsvels  of  Ana- 
charuc,  who  has  afllfied  me  in  my  encjuxries^  and  difcafled  with  mc 
fcveral  eflentisj  points. 

,  I  likewife  /hail,  not  include  in  this  examination  the  chart  of  the  Tk- 
ias  Maeotisand  Pontus  Euxlmis^  faecaule  time  and  events  having 
liaraiibed  us  with  a  conilderable  accefEon  f  our  J^nowledge  of  thoic 
places  iince  it  lias  been  completed,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  lay  it 
down  entirely  anew.  1  ihall  therefore  confine  myfetf  to  the  geriCral 
RKH)  of  Greece,  and  the  particular  maps  of  each  of  its  provinces. 

1  have  made  ufe  of  all  the  aftronomkal  dbfervations  that  I  have 
^l^een  aWe  to  procure,  w-hen  I  have  found  them  accurate ;  and,  in 
4efe&<}f  thefe,  have  had  recourfe  to  the  dillances  given  by  the  au- 
•ie aU  and  moderns.  But  it  wi^l  be  iirft  aeceflary  to  give  an  account 
Sif  the  mea&ireB  I  have  employed. 

Ill  «U  the  X2iaps,  I  have  ufed,  for  the  comparative  fcale,  the  cem- 

mon  French  leagiies  of  ^500  toifes,  becaufe  they  have  appeared  to 

mt  in  general  to  oorre^nd  very  nearly  with  the  hour*s  journey  em- 

.^eyed  by  uavellen  in  thefe  o6untries.     The  OTympian  ftadinm,. 

rUvbi^hiA my  maps  I  cHImate  at  94  toifes  5 leet,  is  deduced  from  the 


*  ColledlSoDs  of  cbarcf»  fitn^i  «aUtfi9ripUoM«f  different  ^orti,  rotds>  As, 
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tefifftfa  wldcb  M*  Lc  Rot  affi^fit  to  the  Grecian  foot  •.  Atf  to  the 
PTthiaii  ftadiuiQ)  it  is  that  which  M.  D'Anville  has  before  ufed^and 
which  he  fixes- at  one  tenth  part  of  the  Roman  mile,  orfbar  fifths  olf 
the  Olympian  ftadium  K  I  have  named  it  Pythian,  becaufe  it  ap* 
pears  to  me  to  have  been  principally  in  ofe  in  the  north  of  Greece  ; 
and  becanfe,  aocordiinr  to  the  remark  of  Spon  %  the  ftadium  which 
ftin  exifts  at  Delphi  is  morter  than  that  of  Athens.  By  the  meafures 
which  we  have  of  the  btter,  it  appears  that  it  was  of  the  lengthy  or 
neariy  fo,  of  the  Olympian  ftadinm..  it  is  tnie  that  Cenforinus  ^, 
when  comparing  the  i^adia  which  he  calls  Italian,  Olympian  and  Py^ 
.  thian,  makes  the  ktter  confift  of  looo  feet  }  while  the  Srft,  accoro* 
ing  to  him,  only  contains  625,  and  the  fecond  600.  But  Aulas 
Gellius,  yrho  wrote  in  Greece,  exprefsly  fays*  that  the  Olympian 
was  the  loogeft  of  aU  the  ftadia ;  and,  befides,  M.  D^Anville^  and 
oefore  him  Lucas  Poetus,  have  already  remarked  that  Cenibrinua 
here  diftinguiihes  the  Italian  from  the  Olympian  ftadium,  only  from 
not  knowing  the  difference , of  the  feet  of  which  they  werecompofed, 
and  that  625  Roman  ktt  are  equal  to.  600  Grecian  Olympian  feet. 
We  cannot  therefore  rely  on  the  meafurt  of  the  Pythian  ftadium  of 
Cenforinus.  Yet  if  vre  take  the  1000  feet  for  the  meafurd  of  the 
diaulus^  or  double  ftadium,  we  (kail  ftill  have»  for  the  length  of  the 
Pythian  ftadium,  500  feet,  which  are  exadly  four  fifths  oiF62j  Ro« 
man  feet.  However  this  may  be,  the  Pythian  ftadium,  being  fttorter 
by  one  fifth  than  the  Olympian  ftadium,  muft  be  equal  to  7^  toifes^ 
5  feett  2  inches,  4^  lines,  French  meafure.  or,  to  avoid  fra^ons,  76 
toifes  (161  yards,  a  feet^  £ng.)»  as  it  has  been  eftimated  by  |if* 
D'Anvillet. 

1  have  fometimes  made  ufe  of  a  ftitt  (horter  Radium,  or  that  which 
M*  D'AnviUe  calls  the  ACacedonian,  or  Egyptian  \  and  whidi  he  cf* 
tilnales,  in  feveral  pbues,  from  fifty  toiAss  to  fifty-four,  or  even 
more* 

The  projeAion  of  the  general  map  is  on  the  hjrpotkcfis  wbidi  con- 
fiders  the  earth  as  a  phine  ;  at  leaft  the  diminution  of  the  degrees  c£ 
longitude  is  calculated  from  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  Supplements 
to  the  Aftronomy  of  Mi  de  la  Lande  ^  |  for  the  difierence  between 
this  hypothefis  and  t^iat  of  the  ipherical  faui|^f  the  earth  is  almc^ 
infenfible  on  the  fcale  that  I  have  chofoi.  The  meridians  being 
right  lines  on  my  map,  their  intervals  have  been  afcertained  by  the 
tangents  of  the  parallels  36  and  40 ;  and  I  have  idway  s  taken  the  de- 
gree of  latitude  at  57000  toifes,  in  round  numbers,  a«  it  has  bees  e^ 
timated  in  the  table  of  M.  Sehuke  \  for  the  latitude  of  39  degrees. 


*  Lf  Roi,  RuineS'de  kOr^e,  t.  i« 

*  D'ADviUe>  Trait.  de$  Mef.  Itin. 
«  Soon,  Voyag.  t.  ii.  p.  38. 
^  Ceofor.  4e  Die  Nat.  cap.  1%, 

*  Aul.  GcU.  Noa.  At*,  lib.  i,  cap.  i. 
f  D*AnviIIe,  Trait,   dts   Mcf.  iUA. 

p.  14  «t  7P- 
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»  Id.  ibid. p.  7T. 

i»  ld«   Eclaircif.  Hitogr-  fur    TAac 
Gau}c>  p.  x6t  i    Trait,  des  Mff.  Iliob 


>  Pc  la  Lande,   AftrQnom.   t. 
p.  770. 
>^14»ibid.p.777» 
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It  18  not  neceffiiry  to  mention  that  the  curvature  of  tlie  ptraOek  b  A 
been  determined  and  laid  down  on  each  meridian  from  the  dOfcrthce 
of  the  fecant  and  the  radius ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that^ 
if  the  parallels  are  right  lines  on  the  particular  maps»  it  ik  becaufe  it 
would  otherwife  have  been  very  difficult  to  lay  down  the  diflfeirni: 
bearines  of  which  I  (hall  have  occadon  to  fay  more  prefently^;  andl 
becaule,  be  fides,  the  curvature  would  have  been  (carcely  perceiTablc. 
1  have  likewife  not  marked  the  lonp'tude  on  the  particular  maps ;  be* 
caufe,  having  no  obfervation  relative  to  it  through  the  whole  extent 
of  country  which  they  reprefent,  it  would  have  been  neceifary  at  Icaft 
to  reach  Salonichi,  from  which  it  mud  have  been  computed. 

The  general  map,  on  the  contrary,  is  fu.oported  by  feveral  obfer* 
▼ations  of  longitude  and  latitude*  The  pofition  of  Conftantinople, 
formerly  Byzantium,  is  taken  from  the  Connotpirue  deS  Temfs.ior  the 
the  year  J'/88;  and  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Salonichi,  for- 
merly Therma,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf;  of  Smyrna,  on 
the  coail  of  AHa ;  and  Candia  and  Canea,  in  the  ifland  of  Crete« 
have  been  obferved  by  father  Fcuil]6e.  M.  De  Chazelles  has  given  us 
the  latitude  of  Rhodes,  and  other  navigators  have  fumiihed  me  with 
that  of  feveral  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  make  ufe  of  the  observation  of  father 
Feuillcc  at  Milo,  bccaufe  it  appears  to  rac  erroneous.  M*  D'AnvtBc 
bad  before  judged  it  to  be  fo,  iince  the  longitude  which  he  afli^ns  to 
.that  ifland  in  his  mapsidiffers  by  about  twenty  minutes  from  that  of 
father  Feuillce<  1  he  longitude  of  Mclos  in  my  map  is  aknoli  the 
fame  with  that  in  which  it  is  laid  down  by  M.  D' Anville. 

The  particular  maps  have  for  their  bafis;  i.  The  obfervatioos  of 
latitude  taken  by  Vernon  at  Athens,  Negropont,  or  Chalcia,  in 
Euboeai,  and  Sparta.  2*  Two  obfervations  of  latitude  which  I  found 
in  the  papers  of  M.  Freret,  They  were  taken  by  M-  De  ChazeUea, 
one  in  the  port  of  the  ifland  of  Zante,  of  Zacynthus,  and  the. other 
to  the  fouth  of  Cape  Matapan,  or  Tsnarum,  dire£ilv  weft  of  the 
mod  fouthern  point  of  the  ifland  of  Cythera.  3.  Tne  latitude  of 
Volo,  formerly  Pagafae,  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  Fagaiitic  Gulf,  in 
TheiTaly,  given  by  Dapper,  though  I  know  not  whence  he  obtained 
it.  4.  That  of  Corfu,  from  the  tables  of  Ricciolt  and  PimeoteL 
5.  That  of  Durazzo,  or  Epidamnus,  in  Illyricum,  according  to  the 
table  of  Philip 'Lan(berge«  And,  6.  The  latitude  and  longitude 
of  Salonichi,  to  which  I  have  had  recourfe  to  determine  the  longi- 
tude of  all  Greece  in  the  general  map. 

The  latitude  of  Athens,  from  which  I  have  taken  my  departure 
for  all  my  particular  maps,  according  to  the  obfervations  of  Vernon  ^, 
is  38®  5'.     M.   D'Anville  mentions  another    obfervation,    which 

E laces  that  city  in  38^  4'  on1y»  ;  but  as  I  have  not  found  it  among 
is  papers,  I  have  followed  that  of  Vernon. 

•  Journal  d'c  Vfrnon,  I  U  fuite  de  |      »  D»AnTillc,  Anal,  dci  Cdtes  i$  U 
la  Reponfc  de  Spon  I  la  Crici^Qc  de  1  Gr^ce. 
CAiltcty  p.  30a.  \ 
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.  tlaeft  adjtkfted  to  the  pofition  of  Athens  the  plan  of  At  haf  and 
ideof  Coulouri,  which  was  taken  by  M.  Foucherot  in  17819  and 
which  I  have  accurately  copied  in  my  plan  of  the  battle  of  Saiamis,  [ 
hare  alfoadjufted  to  the  fame  pofition  a  manufcript  map  of  the  gulf 
x>f  Engia,  taken  by  the  marquis  de  Chabert,  in  17764  Thta  map 
has  likewife  given  me  the  figure  of  all  the  iilands  of  the  Saf  onic  Sea« 
the  point  of  Cape  Scyllsum,  and  even  the  pofition  of  the  Acn>« 
corinthus*  The  bearing  of  the  promontory  of  Sunium  from  the 
fummit  of  the  mountain  in  ^gina,  does  not,  indeedt  accord  vritli 
that  given  by  Wheler  "  ;  but  the  pofition  of  the  Acro-corinthus  n 
alfo  in  this  map  more  foutherly  than  that  of  Athens,  bv  about  four 
thouiand  one  hundred  and  fifty  toifcs,  or  a  little  more  than  four  mi* 
nutes  of  latitude,  precifely  as  I  found  it  in  1782«  I  have  afcertained 
this  portion  entirely  from  comparing  and  combining  the  bearings 
given  by  Wheler  of  Athens  and  Mount  Hymettus,  frpm .  the  Acro- 
corinthus  %  and  of  the  Aero-corinthus  from  Mount  Hymettus'l 
for  I  then  had  not  feen  the  map  of  M«  De  Chabert.  The  latitude 
of  Co,riuth  therefore  cannot  be,  as  the  obfervatbn  of  Vernon  makes 
it,  38*  14  ^;  but  mull  be  about  38^  1'  30^^  as  it  is  laid  doEwa4a 
my  maps. 

The  fituation  of  Corinth  thus  determined^  I  hare  adjufted  to  its 
poHtion  a  map  of  the  lAhmus,  taken  georaetncally  by  the  Vene- 
tians in  1697,  of  which  ^n  engraving  has  been  given  by  Bellin,  ia 
his  defcription  of  tlie  gulf  of  Venice  and  the  Morea  %  This  map* 
which  is  condru^ed  with  great  care,  has  enabled  me  to  affign  with 
.fufUcientactiiracy  the  fituation  of  the  promontory  Olmise,  though  it 
is  not  found  in  it.  Wheler  has  obferved  that  this  promontory  bears 
north-north-ead  of  the  Acro-corinthus';  and  Livy  fays  that  a  tcm* 
pie  of  Juno  Acnea,  built  on  ihis  promontory,  was  only  about  fevca 
Koman  miles  didant  from  Corinth  ^ 

Between  Corinth  and  Ar^bs,  the  ancients,  according  to  Strabot 
reckoned  two  hundred  fladia^  ;  and,  at  prefent,  about  eight  or  nine 
hours  are  required  to  go,  by  the  fhorceit  road  ^,  from  Corinth  to 
.Napoli  di  Romania,  or  Nauplia,  which  is  but  a  little  farther  than 
Argos.  In  tay  maps,  the  difUnce  between  Corinth  and  Argos,  in 
a  right  line,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  Olympian  Hadia,  and  about 
.  fevcn  hours  and  one  third,  of  twenty -five  hundred  toifeseach,  be- 
tween Corinth  and  Nauplia. 

Argoshas  always  been  placed  in  the  maps  ajmoft  due  fouth  of  Co- 
rinth ;  but  the  fituation  of  the  fouthern  coafl  of  Argolis,  and  in  par- 


■  Whcler's  Journey,  book  vi.  p.  449. 
**  Id.  ibid.  p.  4it3. 
^  Id.  ibid  p.  41c. 
^  Journal  de  Vernon,  p.  702. 
'  Bellin,  Defcript.  du  Golfe  dc  Vcn. 
pUxlriii.p.a3o. 


*   Wheler's  Journey,  book  wU  p.  443* 
<    Liv.  lib.  32,  capk23. 
«  Strab.  lib    8,  p.  377. 
-»    Pocoik,  t.  iii.  p.   175.     FiUchd* 
rot,  Yoyaj.Mmufcr. 
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tkuhr  the  pofition  of  the  iOe  of  Hydnea,  has  obKged  me  to  lay  if 
down  much  more  to  the  weft*  The  citadel  of  Argo8>  Naupln^  or 
Mapoliy  and  Tirynsy  at  preient  Old  NapoTi,  are  laid  down  from  ob* 
fervatioD«»  taken  on  the  fpot  by  M.  Foucberot,  from  two  dtffeieBt 
llatioot ;  firft,  on  coming  out  of  a  defile  near  MycenaCf  and  after- 
laarda  from  the  city  of  Argos  itfelf.  From  the  latter  ftation  M* 
Foucherot  haa  alfo  obfervcd  the  bearing  of  that  part  of  the  coaft  of 
juaconia  which  advances  moft  to  the  eaft*  All  thefe  obfervaciofw 
liate  beeft  taken  according  to  the  north  indicated  by  the  compafa } 
but  I  have  rcdiiicd  them  to  the  true  meridian,  by  allowing  for  the 
tan'ation  of  the  needle  13°  15 '  towards  the  weft>  which  was  found  to 
Im:  its  variation  in  thefe  countries,  by  M.  De  Chabert,  in  1776. 

To  the  fitnation  of  Nauplia,  or  Napoli,  1  hare  adjufted  two  ma- 
Bofcript  charts  taken,  in  1735,  by  the  late  M.  Verguin,  engineer  in 
the  naval  fi^rvice.  They  have  furni(hed  me  with  the  coafl  and 
tilaada  of  Argolis,  from  the  confines  of  Laconia  to  Cape  Acta.  I 
flttll  (ay  nothing  of  the  merit  of  thefe  charts,  but  content  rayfelf 
with  referrii^  to  M.  D*AnviIle  T,  who  did  not  make  ufe  of  them  till 
he  had  a(cer:aiQed  their  ciccuracy.  Some  obfervatioas  that  have  been 
taken  of  the  bearings  of  the  neighbouring  places  from  CapeAcra,  and 
the  iHands  Tiparenus  and  Ariilera,  now  the  ides  of  £fpeci  and  Efpeci- 
Poulo,  have  given  nie  the  poiltion  of  Mount  Buporthmoa,  and  tbc 
iflands  Aperopia  and  Hydiaea.  Thefe  obfervations,  whidi  I  have 
ftMind  among  the  papers  of  M.  Freret,  have  appeared  to  me  to  be 
by  M.  Verguin,  which  has  induced  me  to  make  ufe  of  them  with 
confidence.  The  figure  of  thefe  illand^,  and  that  of  the  coaft  oppo* 
£te  to  Scyllaeum,  arc  taken  from  another  manufcript  chart,  drawn  by 
tlie  pilot  Vidal,  in  1735,  ^'hich  1  have  compared  with  that  of  tbia 
^me  coail,  given  by  Defmouceaux  *. 

The  fituaiion  of  Hermione,  now  Caftri,  is  likewife  afccrtained  by 
ita  diftance  from  Ticezen,  or  Damala.  M*  Fourmont  fays*;  that  be 
employed  four  or  tive  hours  in  going  from  one  of  thefe  places  to  tb« 
other.  That  of  the  ifland  Hydrxa  is  alfo  given  by  the  obiervatioa  of 
Tourncfort  ^,  of  its  bearing  from  his  liation  in  the  idand  of  Zia, 
formerly  Ceos  ;  and  the  latter  is  laid  down  from  its  diiiance  from  tbc 
promontory  of  Sunium,  and  from  the  bearings  obfervcd  by  Wheler 
irtm  that  promontory  «,  which  extend  to  Anti-Milo* 

Leaving  Argos,  Ph'ny  has  enabled  me  to  determine  the  breadth  of 
Pelopoiineiiis.  He  fays  that  t)ie  didance  from  Argos  to  Olympia, 
crofkng  Arcadia,  is  tixty-eight  Roman  miles'.  1  have  takeu  thric 
in  a  right  line  ;  becaufe,  atter  havmg  confideted  the  road  which 


y  D'AnvlIiCj  Ai\d\,  d«&  Cocci- (k  la 
Crke. 

"  Extrak  du  Voyaj©  <Ic  Defmou- 
ceaux  i  U  fuite  du  Voyjge  dc  Corn,  le 
Bruyn,  t.v.  p.  4(6. 

»  Jr'ourmoiit,    Yoyag.     M^nufcr.  de 


TArgoIide. 

•»   Taurncf.  Voyag.t.  i.  p.  341. 

^   WbcUr's    Joufjiey,    book   vs.    p» 

449« 
<*  PUn.  Ub.  4«  cap.  6,  t.  i.  p.  i^6. 
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paBcs  flirougli  Megalopolis,  I  have  found  ttiat  it  docs  not  Acp^xt 
much  from  a  right  line,  and  yet  give«  a  conGdcraMy  greater  dif* 
tancc.  la  fa6k,  the  tabic  of  reutinger «  gives  twelve  mile?  firooi 
Olympia  to  Melsna;,  twenty-two  from  Mthtnvs  to  MegalopoltSy  and 
twenty  from  Megalopolis  to  Tegca-  From  Tegca  to  Argos  the 
diftancc  is  wanting  ;  bat  this  is  ed(Hy  fupplied  from  modem  travel* 
Icrs,  M.  Fouchevot'  reckons  ten  Iwurs  journey  between  NapoS 
di  Romania  and  Tripolizza ;  and  we  (hall  be  convinced  that  the  latter 
town  is  near  the  place  where  Tegea  flood,  if,  with  the  abb«  Foiir- 
taont,  we  find  the  fite  of  Tegea  in  Palao-Tripollzisa,  or  Old  Tri- 
polizza.  We  may  therefore  reckon  eighty-wvcn  or  eighty-cfght 
Koman  miles  from  Olympia  to  Argos,  or  Nauplta,  pafliPg  throng 
Megalopolis  ;  and  thus  the  rcduftion  of  the  diflance  ro  fixty-ci^fit 
IB  a  righc  line  will  {lill  be  very  great. 

Tripolizza  is  at  prefent  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  or  Peloponac* 
fus,  and  the  reddence  of  a  pacha,  or  mouhafil^  who  is  governor  <^ 
the  whole  country,  tt  is  a  modern  town  >  but  Leondari  is  not  the 
ancient  Megalopolis,  as  has  been  hitherto  foppofed^  on  the  authority 
of  M.  De  Fourmont  s.  Leondari  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  Moun€ 
Taygctus,  artd  Megalopolis  was  fituated  in  the  plain  beyond  the 
Alpheus,  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  the  fite  of  thir 
latter  city  is  at  the  place  called  Sinatio,  which  M«  Fourmont  ha* 
taken,  without  fufficient  proof,  for  the  ancient  Mantineati;  and 
within  the  cxtenfive  circuit  of  which  he  fays  there  are  many  ruins*. 
Leondari  is  probably  the  anc'rent  Leudra  mentioned  in  Xenophon  \ 
which  (liut  in  one  oi  the  entrances  of  Laconia.  Olympia  fubfiftsin 
a  fmall  place  now  called  Miraca.  Mr.  Chandler  and  M#  Foucherot  * 
found  there  but  few  ruins  f  but  M.  Fauvel,  who  accompanied  M- 
Foucherot,  has  been  more  fuccefsful  in  a  fecond  journey,  which  he 
made  in  1787,  by  order  of  the  count  de  Choifeul-Gouflier.  He 
then  difcovered  the  hippodrome*  the  ftadium*  the  theatre^  and  the 
temple  of  Jupiter ;  fo  that  ^vc  (hall  foon  be  in  pofFeffion  of  thccxadi 
dimenfion«  of  all  thefe  relics  of  antiquity. 

To  place  Olympia  in  my  mapJ,  its  diftance  from  Argos,  however, 
was  not  fufiSticnt ;  it  was  neceflary  alfo  to  obtain  its  latitude.  This 
hasbeen  deduced  from  that  of  Zante,  or  Zacynthns,  in  the  ifland, 
of  the  fame  name ;  obferved,  as  1  have  already  faid,  by  M.  de' 
Chaxellcs  ;  which  obfervation,  taken  in  the  harbour,  direftly  to  the 
caft  of  .the  caftle  *,  fixes  the  latitude  of  Zante  at  37**  46'  3a''. 

The  road  of  Zante,  from  the  city  to  Cape  Bafilico,  the  eaftem 


«     Pottlinf.    Tab.     Icgni.    7,   edit. 
Scheyb.  Vindob.    1753,  \n,(o\. 
'    Foudterot,  Voyag.  Manufcr. 

*  Fourmont,  Lett.  ,  Manufcr.    i  la 
Bibl.  du  Roi. 

*  JPounnontrabid. 

1      Mem.  d€  I'Acad.  des  B«ll.  Uptr. 
t.  VM.p.35^. 


>    Xe&oph.  HxEL  Gzmc  lib.  fi*  fu^ 
607. 

1  Chandler**  Travel*  in  Greece, 
chap.  Ixxvi.  p.  3194.  FoMcberat,  Voyag* 
Manufcr. 

n   Note  Manalcr.  de  M •  Ffcret. 
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tttremitj  of  the  ifland>  kas  been  laid  down  from  a  (Jan  taken  hf 
M.  Vergttin  i  and  able  naviffators^  according  to  Belli n  "»  when  tiil-i 
ing  between  this  cape  and  that  of  Tornefe^  anciently  Ghelonites,  on 
the  continent^  have  obfex^ed  the  former  to  bear  fouth*vre(l»  and  the 
latter  north-eaft.  The  diftance  between  thefe  two.  capes  is  given 
jifGerently  by  different  travellers ;  but  I  haveniade  it,  with  Texeira^ 
exadly  ten  Italian  miles^. 

From  Cape  Chclonues,  Straho  (ays  that  two  hundred  and  eighty 
fladia  were  reckoned  to  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus  p«  The  Portu^ 
laos,  from  &veral  bearings,  give  reafon  to  conclade,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  dite£iion  was  iouth-eaft  by  fouth ;  and  I  have  thcrefofe 
placed  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus  in  this  direction  from  Cape  CheL)* 
nites.  I  have  not,  however,  In  my  maps,  allowed  mose  than  two 
hundred  and  twenty -five  Olympian  ftadia  for  the  diflance  betweed 
thefe  two  points ;  beeaufe  the  coaK,  in  this  fpace,  makes  great  bayS^ 
and  a  great  proje^ion  ;  and  beeaufe,  befides,  Mr.  Chandler  and  Mi 
Foiicberot,  who  made  the  journey  by  land  from  Pyrgo,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Alpheus,  to  t!hiarenza,  anciently .  Cyllene,  not  far 
liroro  Cape  Chelonitcs,  give  reafon  to  belieire  that  they  did  not  em- 
ploy more  than  niiie  houts  in  going  from  one  of  thefe  places  to  the 
«lther*». 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus  to  Olympia  I  have  followed  a 
fmall  drawing  which  M,  Fouchcrot  diew  for  me  of  his  roijie  i  and 
which  agrees  widi  Paufanias,  who  reckons  a  hundred  and  twenty 
iladia  from  Olympia  to  Letn'ni  >'4  The  latter  place  was  at  the  mouth 
of  thcsAIpheus  ;  we  mu(l  therefore  corre6{  Strabo,  who  makes  th^ 
diftancc  between  the  mouth  of  that  river  and  Olympia  but  eighty 
ftadia ». 

The  greater  part  of  the  Poftulans/  Levanto^,  and  many  mapsV 
agree  in  making  Prodano^  anciently  the  ifland  I^rote,  on  the  coaft  of 
Meiifenia,  bear  fouth-fouth-eafl  of  Cape  Bafilico,  in  the  ifle  of 
Zaiite  ;.and  alfo  of  Cape  Chelonites.  It  is  precifely  in  this  direc- 
tion, with  refpedl  to  the  former  of  thefe  capes^  that  1  hate  plaC^ 
that  ifland  in  my  maps :  but  for  the  diftancc  \  have  followed  in  pre- 
ference the  Portulan  of  Romagoa,  beeaufe  that  alone  can  be  made 
to  agree  with  the  diflanees  taken  by  land ;  thofe  given  by  the  othcf  a 
icing  cither  too  great  or  too  little. 

From  Prote  to  Pylos  in  Mcflenia,  at  jprefent  old  Navarins,  or 
2onchio,  three  Portulans  give  for  the  diitance  ten  miles.  Th«/e 
miks  are  Greek  milc9,  and  are  confequently  reduced  in  my  maps  to 
lix  Itarlitin  miles  and  two  thirds.     The  dirediion  is  eaft-fouth-eaft. 

To  the  pofition  of  Pylos  I  have  afterwards  adjured  two  manu- 


»    BcTlin,  Defcript  du  Golfc  de  Ven. 

^  Teuira,  Viage,  p.  zc8  :  en  Am- 
Ikcres,  i6ic,  in  Svo. 

f    StraU  lib.  8,  p.  3^^}. 

«  Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece, 
cbjp.  73i  p-  284.   Foucherot^   Voyag. 


Manuf. 

*'   Paufao .  lib.  6,  cap.  22>  p.  510. 

*  Smb.  lib.  8,  p.  343. 

^  Levanto,  Sp^cdiia  M  Mare/  ^ 
ic6*  ^  .* 
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fcrtpt  maps  by  M«»  Vcrguin,  of  winch  M,  D'Anvillc  has  alfo  mad^ 
life  ".  I  could  not  foUQw  more  accui^te  ^ui'de^  than  thefe'mapc; 
they  have  conduced  me  to  Cape  Gallo,  anciently  the  promontory  of 
Acritas,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Meflenia.  Thence  it  was 
cafy  for  me  to  afccnd  to  Corone,  now  Coron.  That  city  was  Tome* 
what  more  than  a  hundred  and  fixty  (ladia  from  the  proipontory  of 
Acritasy  according  to  Paufanias^f  and  travellers'  reckon  by  lan4 
from  Modon,  anciently  Mothone^  to  Coron^  Gx  hours  joumey,  or 
eighteen  Italian  miles.. 

From  Coron  navigators,  according  to  Bcllin*,have  obferved  Capp 
Gros^  anciently  Thyrides,  in  Laconia,  to  bear  fouth-eaft  and  five 
degrees  to  the  fouth.  The  variation  appears  to  me  corrc^ed  in  thk 
bearing.  This  cape  is  not  far  from  Tr:narum,  now  Cape  Matapan, 
paufanias  irckons  only  feventy  iladia  between  them';  and  BeHIii 
fays  that  Matapai)  is  diftant  from  Cape  Gallo,  or  the  promontory  of 
Acritas,  thirty  miles,  or  ten  marine  leagues,  to  the  eaft-fouth-eaft  ^, 
This  diftance,  which  is  the  breadth  of  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of 
Mefienia^  is  much  greater  according  to  the  Portulans.  Pliny,  how^ 
cy^r,  makes  it  lefs  c  •  on  which  account  1  have  adhered  to  the  mea- 
fure  given  by  Bcllin,  and  employed  it  in  a  right  line  in  my  maps. 

From  Tsnarum  it  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  gain  the  promontory 
of  Malea.  M.  Verguin,  from  the  latter  cape,  hpd  taken  th^ 
bearing  of  the  former,  from  two  di£Ferent  Rations  ;  and  thus  deter* 
mined  the  pofition  of  the  promontory  of  Taepanim  with  refped  t» 
that  of  Malea^  By  takipg  the  oppofite  direfiions,  I  have  afcer- 
gained  the  pofition  of  Malea  from  Tsenarum.  AD  the  environs  of 
the  former  cape  are  laid  down  from  a  manufcript  chart  of  the  fame 
M •  Verguin,  which  has  given  me  the  coad  from  the  promontory  of 
Malea,  now  Cape  St*  An^elo,  to  the  ifle  of  Cervi,  indufively;  as 
alfb  the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Cerigo,  or  Cythera*  To 
.this  chart  is  added  another  of  the  anchoring  place  of  ot«  Nicholas 
anciently  the  Phoenician  port,  in  the  fame  idand  of  Cythera.  Thp 
remainder  of  the  iiland  is  taken  from.  CoroncUi,  ^  whole  defcrlptios 
ha^  been  compared  with  other  materials.  The  iHe  of  Cervi  wai 
formerly  only  a  peninfnla,  the  moll  foutherly  point  of  which  was 
called  Onu-gnathos,  or  the  jaw  bone  of  the  suk. 

If?  the  interior  part  of  Peloponncfus,  Lacedxmon^  or  Sparta, 

.  is.  laid  down  from  itsdi^laiice  from  Megalopolis.     Paufanias  fays  that 

froQi  Sparta  to  Olympia  the  diftance  is  fix  hundred  and  fixty  ftadia  ®  ; 


"  D*AnviIle,  Anal.det  C6tes  de  la  i      >  Bellin,   Defcript.     du    Galic    dc 
pr£oe»  p. 'lo.  I  Ven.  p.  ae2. 

'  Paufan.    lib.  4,  cap.   34,  p*  365  j     ■  ^  Paufan.   lib.  3,  cap.  25,  p.   176. 
ft  367.  I      k  .Bellio,  ibid.  p.  aoo. 

y   Breydcnbach^  Perepr.  Terr.  Sand.  I     *   Plin.  lib.  4,  cap.  $,  t.  i.  p.  193. 
p.  31  :   Mogunt.   1486,  in   fol.  Pelle-  |      *  Coronelli,   Defcript.  de  la  Motley 
j^rint  Voyag.    de  )a  Mure^ip.  7.  l-ou-  t  p.  8a  :  Paris,  16S7,  in  fol. 
cbcioU  Vgyag.  Mauufcr.  |      •  Pauian.  lib.  6,  cap.  16,  p.  491. 
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and  Livy  informs  us  that  the  road  pafTed  throu^  Megafepolis  '« 
Wc  have  fccn  that  the  table  of  Peutinger  reckons,  in  two  diHances, 
t15rty-four  Roman  miles  from  Ofympia  to  Megalopolis.  Thefc 
thirty-four  miles  make  two  hundred  and  feventy-two  Olympian  fla- 
dh  ;  which,  fubdu^ed  from  (ix  hundred  and  fixty,  leave  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty -cigKt  iladia  for  the  diftance  from  Megalopolis  to 
Sparta.  The  diftance  in  my  maps,  in  a  right  line,  is  three  Duodred 
and  thirty  ftadia  ;  and  Sparta  is  placed  ia  the  ktttode  of  37^  10'  N« 
according  to  the  obfervation  of  Vernon  f. 

It  has  not  been  the  fame  with  Coron :  I  hare  not  beea  aMe  to 
place  this  city  in  the  latitude  obierved  by  Vernon  s .  The  fouthera 
part  of  Peloponiiefus,  however,  as  I  have  already  faid,  reils  on  an 
fibfervalion  of  latitude  made  at  fea  by  M.  de  Chazelles,  to  the  fontll 
of  Cape  Taenanim  or  Matapan,  and  dire£Uy  weft  of  the  moft  foutb- 
cra  point  of  the  ifland  of  Cythera  > .  This  obfervation  afcertaisa 
the  tatitude  of  the  extreme  point  of  Cerigo  to  be  36°  io'  N. 

lo  the  northern  part  of  Pcloponnefus,  the  fituatios  of  Dymc  in 
Achaia  is  determined  by  its  dillance  from  0!ympra.  From  Olynw 
jpia  to  Elis  there  were  two  roads  :  one  through  the  plainv  three  ban-, 
drcd  ftadia  in  length  ^  ;  and  the  other,  which  was  the  fhorteft,  over 
the  mountain.  By  the  latter  it  was  reckoned  twelve  miles,  or 
ninety  >iix  ftadia,  from  Olympia  to  Pylos  near  £Iis  * »  and  fcventj  or 
eighty  ftadia  from  Pylos  to  £h's  itfelf"^;  in  the  whok,  a  hundred 
and  fixtyjftx,  or  a  hundred  and  feventy-iix|  ftadia,  from  Olympta  to 
Elis.  rrom  the  latter  city,  proceeding  into  Achaia,  Paufam'as  reck* 
cms  a  hundred  and  fifty- fcven  ftadia  '^  to  the  paftage  of  the  river  Lsi* 
rifliis ;  and  he  adds  <^  that^  from  this  river  to  Dyme^  it  is  about  four 
hundred  ftadia.  All  thefe  diftances  appear  to  me  accurate  except 
the  lafty  which  cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  the  meafures  taken  9t 
Ua,  Paulmier  has  indeed  perceived  that  there  muft  be  an  error  lis 
this  number  ? ;  but  he  has  not  corre6led  it.  I  would  propofe  to  fub* 
ilitute  in  the  Greek  the  numeral  letter  which  denotes  forty  for  that 
which  fignifies  four  hundred ;  and  we  /hall  then  have  three  hundred 
and  ftxty •three,  or  three  hundred  and  feventy -three,  ftadia,  for  tbe 
diftance  from  Olympia  to  Dyme.  My  maps  give  more  than  three 
hundred  and  twenty  in  a  right  line. 

I  could  not  place  Dyme  at  a  greater  diftance  from  Olympia. 
Dyme  was  only  fixty  ftadia  from  the  promontory  of  Araxoa,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  '  $  and  the  Venetian  Portulan  reckons  only  eiflrh*' 
teen  miles  in  a  right  line  from  this  cape  to  Chelot^ites,  the  fttOatiQii 
of  which  has  already  be'en  determined. 


s 
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t.iv.  lib.  45,  cap.  2S.       ^ 

Journal  de  Vernon»  p.  302* 

Id.  ibid. 

Note  Manufcr.  dc  M.  FrereC. 

Strab.  lib.  Sj  p.  367.  Paufan.  lib.  6, 

21,  p.  510. 

Plia.  Ub.  4,  cap.  5,  t.  i.  p.  193. 
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<  Strab.  lib.  8,  p.  3^7. 
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M.  Vergum  has  taken  the  plan  of  an  anchoring  place  fituatcd  t» 
the  cad  of  the  promontory  of  Araxus,  now  Cape  Papa,  which  ei^« 
tends  to  Dyme«  From  this  anchoring  place  the  town  9f  Patrat, 
anciently  Patrae,  has  been  ohferved^  according  to  Bellin  %  to  bear  eaft 
by  north.  The  variation  appears  to  roe  to  have  been  correded  in 
this  obfervation.  But  the  diftance  from  Dyme  to  Patrx^  according 
to  feveral  ancient  authors,  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  (ladia  * :  from 
the  promontory  of  Araxus  to  Patr£e»  therefore,  the  diftance  was  a 
hundred  and  eighty  iladia*  In  my  maps  it  is  a  hundred  and  itzt]r« 
four,  or  a  hundred  and  fixty-fivey  in  a  ri^ht  line. 

The  fituation  of  Patne  is  alfo  determined  by  its  dillance  from  the 
iflhmus  of  Corinth.  This  diftance  is  feven  hundred  and  twenty 
ftadia,  according  to  Agathemerus  < ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  fiifpe6k 
an  error,  fioce  rliny  eitimates  it  at  the  fame.  The  latter  fays  that 
the  length  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  or  of  the  fea  of  CrifTa,  to  the  ilLh* 
mus,  is  eighty  •five  miles*  ;  and  he  adds,  that  from  the  proraodtoiy 
of  Rhium  it  is  five  miles  to  Patrs  *  ;  in  the  whole,  ninety  miles» 
which  make  ezadly  feven  hundred  and  twenty  fladia..  This  meafure 
•Ifo  agrees  very  wdl  with  fomc  particular  'diltances  on  the  coaft  of 
Achaia,  given  by  Paulamas  and  the  Peutinger  table  7.  In  my  maps, 
the  diftance  in  a  right  line  between  the  part  of  the  ifthmiis  on  the  lea 
of  Crifla  where  a  wall  terminates^  and  the  podtion  of  Patne,  is  fix 
hundred  and  iixty-five  ftadia.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  K 
have  not  made  a  fufficient  allowance  in  reducing  the  itinerary  mea* 
]We  to  a  right  line  i  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  coaii  i»  almoft 
ftraightf  and  makes  no  other  elbow  than  that  of  the  cape  of  Sicvon* 
This  cape  has  been  obferved  by  Wheler  ^  to  bear  north-welt  bf 
aorth  ot  the  Acro-corinthus ;  and  the  Greek  and  Venetian  For* 
tulans  place  Patne  in  the  dire&ioa  of  weft  by  fouth^  and  even  iveft- 
fouth-weft,  from  that  cape. 

^  In  front  of  Patrx  is  the  idand  of  Cefalonia,  anciently  CephaBe* 
nia,  which,  according  to  Strabo  S  is  only  eighty  ftadia  diftant 
from  the  promontory  of  Chelonftes  in  Peloponnefus,  and  fixty  froqa 
the  xlland  of  ^Zacynthus.  The  figuve  of  ic  is  taken  from  a  Venetian 
chut,  the  fame  that  M.  D'Anville  has  made  ufe  of  K  This  charts 
which  appears  to.  me  to  have  been  drawn  with  care,  has  alio  fur« 
nifhed  me  with  a  part  of  the  ifland  of  Ithaca,  now  Teaki ;  and  the 
ports  fituated  in  the  north  of  the  latter  ifland  are  laid  down  from  % 
plan  taken  by  M.  Verguin. 


'  Bellin,  Defeript  du  Golfe  de 
Vcn.  p.  186. 

•  Apollodor.  in  Steph.  Fnsm.  voc. 
A^fA^.    S^ab.  ibid.   p.    3 85.    Paufan. 


"  PHo.  lib.  4,  cap.  4,  t  i.  p.  19^. 
^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  5,  p.  193. 
'  Paufan.  lib.   7,  pai&m.     P«iti«f. 
Tab.  fegm.  7. 


lU).  7,  cap.  18,  p.  J67,  568.   Pcuung.  I      *  Whcler»s  Joorncy,  b.  6,  p.^44S« 
»^  Geography  Min.  Cnpc.  t.  ii.  1 1*  Cr^ct,  p.  10,  21. 
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r    Agathcm.  lib.    i,   cap.  4,  p.  10,        **  D'Anville,    Anal.    del.  C6tes  do 
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From  CcphaTIcnta  Strabo  again  reckons  fifty  ftadia  to  Lcuc^ia  ^. 
But  this  diflance  IS  erroneous  :  for  navigators  eflimatc  it  at  notlefs 
than  three  marine  leagues,  or  nine  Italian  miles  ^ ;  at  which  drfUnce 
I  haye  placed  thcfe  two  iOands  in  my  map,  following  the  bearings 
vrhich  the  Venetian  Portulan  has  given  between  the  moft  nonhem 
cape  of  Cefalonia  and  the  mofl  fouthern  of  Leucadia,  The  latter 
iOand  is  now  called  St,  Manra,  and  was  long  only  a  peninfula :  it 
is  laid  down  from  a  map  of  Coronelli's,  of  which  M.  D'Anville  has 
alfo  made  uft  •.  The  coaft  of  the  oppofite  continent,  towards  Aly- 
^ia,  as  well  as  the  i (lands  between  tlmt  and  Leucadia,  arc  taken 
from  a  plan  by  M-  Verguin. 

The  town  Leucis  was  not  (iruated  in  the  fame  place  as  that  of  St. 
Maura  is  at  prefent.  The  ruins  of  it  are  flill  to  befeen  at  fome  dif- 
tance  on  the  fea  (hore,  and  in  a  place  where  the  ifland  approaches 
ncareft  to  the  main  land.  It  was  built  by  the  Corinthians,  on  the 
ifthmus  by  which  the  ifland  anciently  was  joined  to  the  continent  ; 
but  the  ifthmus  havings  been  cut  through,  the  town  remained  on  the 
ifland,  and  the  channel  took  the  name  of  Qioryftos.  According  to 
the  accounts  of  ancient  authors  f ,  the  dtftance  from  Patra;  to  Lencaa 
was  eftimated  at  feven  hundred  Iladia ;  but  in  my  map  it  is  but  five 
hundred  and  feventy-fivc,  in  a  right  line,  becanfe  the  navigation 
from  one  of  thefe  ports  to  the  other  is  'much  embarraffed  ;  and  bc- 
caufe,  befides,  the  diftance  from  Naupadus  to  Diorydtos,  according 
to  the  table  of  Peutinger,  would  not  allow  me  to  make  it  more. 

Naapadus,  now  called  Lepanto,  lies  more  to  the  eall  than  P^trsr. 
This  city  is  fituated  on  the  fea  of  Criffa,  not  far  from  the  promon- 
tory of  Antirrhium.  From  it  the  Peutinger  table  Ogives,  at  fever  a  I 
dtftances,  fcventy^ight  Roman  miles  to  Diory^of.  Thcfe  fcvcnty- 
cight  miles  amount  to  fix  hundred  and  twenty-four  Olympian  fta- 
dia  ;  ^uid  I  have  made  the  didancc  more  than  fix  huqdrpd,  to  a  right 
Kdc* 

On  the  road  from  Patras  to  Diory£bos,  the  Achelons,  now  called 
Afpro-potamo,  or  the  White  River,  wa?  crofTed.  CoronelU  has 
^ven  a  map  of  a  part  of  the  courfe  of  this  river  » ,  which  was  taken 
m  confeqaence  of^an  incqrfion  that  the  Venetians  made  into  Acar* 
napii  and  JBtolia  in  1 684.  I  ha^ve  found  in  it  the  track  of  the  ancient 
road  )  but  as  the  fcale  of  It  is  erroneous,  I  have  rectified  it  from  the 
diftances  pointed  out  by  M.  Foucherot  S  ^^o  has  travelled  through 
the  country ;  and  have  adjufled  the  whole  map  to  the  pofition  of 
CEniadx,  which  was  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus,  and  diC? 


*  Suab.  lib.  to,  p.  456.  |  Plin.  lib.  2,  cap.  TO^,  t.a.p.  124;  lib.  4, 

*  Coronelli,  Defcript.  de  la  Moree,  I  cap. 4,  p.  los.   Agathem.  lib.  1,  cap.4^ 
p.  65.     Bellin,  Defcript,  du  Golfe   de  |  p.  10,  ap.  Geogr.  Mtn.  Gmc.  t.u. 

Venr.  p.  163.  \      «   Peuttng.  Tab.  fegm.7. 

*  D'Anville,  Anal,  des  Cdtes  de  4a  I      ^  ConmelH,  Defcript.  de  la  Mor€^ 


Grtce,  p.  to.  I  P*  ^9 

'    Folyb.  ap«  Strab,    lib.   2,  p.  105.  [ .   *    Foucherot,  Vbyag.  Manufc^pi 
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ON    THE    MAPS. 


ilf 


lant.one  hundred  ftadia  from  the  promontory  Araxus  in  Pelopon- 
hcfu3  K 

This  map  extends  to  the  ruins  of  Stratos,  which  was  huilt  on  the 
Hght  bank  of  the  ri^er,  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  two  hundred 
ftadia  from  its  mouth,  according  to  Strabo  ^  Yet  the  fame  author 
fays,  foon  after  "*,  that  Stratos  was  Half-way  between  Alyzta  and 
Anafiorium  ;  and  the  latter  city  flood  on  the  gulf  of  Ambracia. 
Paulmi^r  has  endeavoured  ^  to  reconcile  thefe  two  paifages  :  but  his 
ufual  penetration  appears  here  to  have  forfaken  him  ;  he  offers  no^ 
thing  fatisfaAory.  If  he.had  attended  to  the  refpeftive  fltuation  of 
the  places,  he  might  eafily  have  perceived  that  the  fecond  pafFag^ 
is  corrupted  ;  and  that  inftead  of  'AiaxTo^M^  we  IhoUld  read 
Ayri^^ioii. 

From  Lcucas,  Strabo  reckons  two  hundred  and  forty  ftadia  to  the 
temple  of  A6kium,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia^  on  the 
coaft  of  Acafnania".'  This  diftance  appears  to  me  erroneous;  for 
the  Peutinger  table  only  gives  fifteen  niiles  between  Diory£ko8  and 
Nicopolis,  "^'hich  was  afterwards  built  by  Auguftus,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  gulf,  in  Epirus  '  ;  and  the  Portidans  and  travellers  * 
compute  the  diftance  between  the  fortrefs  of  St.  Maura  and  that  of 
La  Preveza  at  only  twelve  miles.  Thefe  miles,  which  can  only  be 
Greek  miles,  I  have  laid  down  in  a  right  line  on  my  map.  For  the 
bearing  I  have  followed  that  given  by  Bellin  '. 

The  gulf  of  Ambracia,  at  prefent  the  gulf  of  Arta,  is  laid  down 
from  a  large  map  of  Coronelli's,  the  fame  that  M.  D'Anville  has  made 
^fe  of  ;  but,  like* him,  I  have  been  obliged  to  corre6i  its  fcale,  and 
adjuft  the  map  to  the  meafures  which  rolybius  has  given  of  this 

gulf'.    .       . 

In  this  latitude  Greece  is  (hut  in  between  two  gulfs  i  that  of  Am- 
bracia to  the  weft,  and  that  of  Malia  to  the  eaft  ;  fo  that  the  in- 
terval that  fcparates  them  is  confidered  by  Strabo  as  an  idhn^us,  of 
which  he  gives  the  meafure  ',  which  he  makes  to  be  eight  hundred  . 
ftadia  from  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia  to  Thermopylae  on ' 
the  Maliac  gulf.  This  meafure  has  enabled  me  to  determine  the 
point  of  Thermopylae,  which  is  alfo  given  by  other  means.  The 
fame  author  fays,  that  from  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Crifla  the  dif- 
tance to  Thermopylae,  in  a. right  line,  is  five  hundred  and  eight 
ftadia*.  What  Strabo  calls  the  gulf  of  Criffa  is  the  fea  of  Crifla,  • 
or  of  Alcyon,  which  was  afterwards  named  the  gulf  of  Corinth. 


k  Polyb  Hlft  rib.4.P-3»9» 

1    Strab.lib.io,  p.  450. 

n  Id.  ibid. 

■  Falmer.  Grsec.  Antiq.  p.  388. 

•  Strab.lib.  10,  p.  451. 

'  Peuting.  Tab.  fcgm.  7; 

<  Des  Hayes,  Voyag.  du  Levant,  p. 
467  :  Paris,  1632,  49,  Spon.  Voyag. 
t  i'p.  Si. 

'  Bellin,  Defcript.  du  Golfede  Veo. 

tOL.  V.  B 


p.  i6t. 

•  D'AnvUle,  Anal,  def  Cdtea  de  la 
Gr^ce,  p.  10.  Mem.de  I'Acad.  des  fiell. 
Leiir  t-zxxii.  p.  513.  ^ 

<  Polyb.  Hift.  lib.  4,  p.  327. 

"  Strab.  lib.  8,  p.  334.  Scrdb.  Epi- 
tom.lib.  8,  p.  112,  ap.  Gepgr.  Mi*. 
Gnpc.t.ii. 

>  Id.  ibid. 
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m9        critical  observations 

He  &7S  nothing  of  any  particuhr  gulf  of  Criflki  near  Ddphi ;  Ukt 
perh^ix  I  have  been  wrong  in  reprcfenting  it  diftin^  from  thia  Ca^ 
in  my  mapt.  Laftlyy  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Cnfla»  in  Strabo^  la 
in  the  environs  of  ragx»  in  Megaris  7.  In  my  mapt  the  diftanc6 
from  Thermopyls  to  this  city»  in  a  right  line,  is  four  hundred  and 
feventy  ftadia,  which  does  not  e^f^ly  agree  with  that  given  br 
Strabo ;  but  the  comparifon  of  the  bearings,  of  which  I  (hall  fpcak 
prefently,  would  not  permit  me  to  admit  a  greater*.  The  fitfl  diflaoce 
18  laid  down  in  a  nVht  line  within  about  twelve  ftadia. 

The  bottom  of  the  Tea  of  CrifTa  ia  detet  mined*- 1.  From  the  dif- 
tance  from  P^gae  to  Mefirara,  or  to  Nifaea  S  l«  From  that  between^ 
Creufis  in  Bceotia  and  the  promontory  of  Olmiac  near  Corinth  *•  3. 
From  the  bearing  of  thia  fame  promootoiy,  aa  obfenred  by  Whder  \ 
Drom  the  harbour  of  San  Bafilio,  which  lies  to  the  eail  of  that  as- 
ciently  caBed  Eutretua,  and  now  Livadoftro. 

For  the  interior  part  of  Attica,  Bceotia,  and  Fhocia,  it  would  at 
Mi  Ttew  feem  to  admit  of  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  follow  the 
0iap  of  Wheler  ;  but  if  we  examine  it  with  attention  we  fhall  find 
that  it  ta  not  to  be  confided  in.  The  map  of  thia  trairdler  dificra  ef-^ 
fcntially  from  hia  journal.  The  bearings  he  has  giyen  in  the  latter 
are  not  found  the  dune  in  the  map.  I  fliall  iollanoe  only  in  the  pofi* 
tioo  of  Cocinth.  We  liave  feen  that»  according  to  the  bearioga 
given  by  Wheler,  that  city  mud  be  more  to  the  fbuth  than  Athena  j 
et  in  the  map,  in  whatever  manner  it  be  taken,  it  will  be  found  to 
le  more  to  the  north.  .  I  know  well  that  the  difference  of  latitude 
Ibund  between  thefe  two  citiea  on  the  map  may  be  diminiihcd  h^ 
taking  the  north  for  that  indicated  by  the  compafa ;  but»  even  thua^. 
CortQth  cannot  be  brought  down  to  ita  true  place.  It  ia  the  fame 
with  other  placea  obferved  by  Vernon.  If  .we  take  the  map  of 
Wheler  aa  it  ftanda,  we  (hall  find  they  are  all  in  the  latitudea  he  has 
UJven  :  Wheler  has  then  adjuifed  hi*  map  to  the  obfervationa  of 
Yemon.  But  of  this  proofa  are  unnecefiary  ;  Wheler  haa  himfeif 
fold  ua  fo  in  hia  preface.  He  has  not  perceived  that  thefe  latitudeSt 
/or  the  moft  part  erroneous,  defiroy  the  accuracy  of  aU  hia  own  ope* 
rations.  Befides,  how  could  he  lay  down  placea  according  to  their 
latitude  on  a  map  taken  by  the  compafa,  without  correding  the  vari« 
ation  ?  We  can  therefore  only  make  ufe  of  thia  map  partially  ;  it  ia 
rather  to  be  had  recourfe  to  aa  containing  memoranduuM  that  have 
their  value,  than  as  an  exa^  reprefcntation  of  the  country. 

I  have  taken  afi  the  bearings  given  by  Wheler;  and  have  followed 
the  Engltfh  origind,  becauk  the  French  tranflation  is  frequently 
faulty.  Wheler  indeed  has  only  given  the  points  of  the  compafs» 
whidi  leave  ua  in  an  tmcertainty  of  11^  15' ;  but|  by  comparing  a  great 


f.409.  I      «   Strab.  lik.9,  p.  409. 

^     9  Stnb.  lib.  S,  p.  334.    Strab.  Epi>  I      b  Wiie«tff*s  Joitnic^,  b.6«  |y  47ap 
laai.  Mb.  8,  p.  iiii  ap.  Ctofr.  Mia.  | 
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IkuntW  of  thefc  beanngSy  I  have  been  able  to  afcertain  feme  points 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  have  reafon  to  beb'eve  that  I  have  reilored 
this  map  to  what  it  was  before  he  had  adjufted  it  to  the  obfervattons 
of  Vernon.  I  have  only  corrected,  in  all  his  bearing,  the  varia- 
tion }  which  I  have  taken,  with  M.  D'Anville  ^  at  a  point  of  tht 
compafs  towards  the  welL 

The  plans  of  M.  Foucherot  have  given  me  the  fummits  of  Mount 
PentelicuSy  Mount  Hymettus>  and  the  Cerate  Mountains.  I  have 
taken  my  ftation  with  Whelet  on  the  two  latter,  and  alfo  at  thi 
Acro-corinthuSy  to  determine  the  pofitioa  of  Cithseron.  From 
Cithzron  and  the  Acro«corinthu8  1  have  determined  Helicon,  and  alfo 
the  fummit  of  Pafnaifus  called  Lycoria,  which  has  been  obferved  by 
Whcler  to  be  direftly  north  of  the  Aero  corinthus  \  From  Cithae* 
ron,  Helicon,  and  Pamaffus^  I  have  afcertained  the  pofition  of  Mount 
Ftous,  in  Boeotia ;  from  the  latter  and  Ciths^ron,  Mount  Teumefiu% 
near  Chalcis,  or  Negropont ;  from  Cithaeron  and  Mount  Hymettus^ 
Mount  Fames  ;  from  Mount  Ptous,  feveral  mountains  in  the  ifland 
of  EuBoca,  and  one  near  Opus,  now  called  Talanda.  Laflly,  froni 
th^  AcrO'Corinthus  I  have  determined  feveral  capes  which  run  out  into 
the  fea  of  Crifla.  Among  all  thefe  fituations,  the  pofition  of  Chalcil 
or  Negropont  in  Euboea  is  found  in  the  latitude  given  by  Vernon  •; 
but  I  have  not  been  4ble  to  place  either  Thebes  or  Delphi  in  the  U« 
titudes  afligned  them  by  that  traveller. 

From  Turco-Chono,  anciently  Elatea,  Wheler  has  obferved  the 
fummit  of  PamalFus  to  bear  fouth  by  weft  ^:  by  taking  the  oppofite 
€ire6liOn  I  have  determined  the  poHtion  of  Elatea  from  Parnaffus. 
Turco-Chorio  is  laid  down  in  a  map  ofThermopyls,  taken  in  17811 
by  M.  Foucherot  ;  fo  that  it  has  been  eafy  to  adjuft  this  map  to 
mine.  It  is  the  fame  which  I  have  copied,  in  parr,  in  the  plan  of 
the  pafs  of  Thermopylae.  It  has  condnfked  me  to  Zeitoun,  and  ha^ 
befides  given  me  the  point  of  the  ifland  of  Euboea.  2>eitoun  is  the 
ancient  Xamia,  as  is  proved  by  an  infcription  given  by  Paul  Lucas  t  ^ 
but  the  country  in  the  environs  is  fcarcely  to  be  known  for  the 
fame.  The  Sperchius  no  longer  flows  in  the  fame  channel  as  for- 
tnerly  ;  the  marfbes  which  exifted  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  are  now 
become  firm  ground  ;  the  Maliac  gulf  fills  up  every  day  y  and  the 
ftrait  of  Thermopylae  Is  at  prefent  much  wider  than  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Xerxes*    ♦ 

From  Athens  to  Thermopylae  many  of  the  didances  which  are 
given  by  ancient  authors  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  computed  in  Py- 
thian ftadia,  or  ftadia  which  are  fhorterby  one  fifth  than  the  Olym* 
plan.  I  (hall  here  only  inftance  in  fomc  that  are  given  near  Ther* 
mopylx  ;  by  comparing  which  with  the  fame  diftances  in  Roman 


<   D*Anvill«,  Anal,  des  Cdtef  dc  U  |      '  WheL  ibid.  b.  6.  p.  46s. 
Irrke,  p.  25.  I      «  Faul  Luca*,  Secojd  Y«y4|.  t.  i.  f. 

'  Wheler's  Journey,  b.  4«  p.  3ij.      {405.     lofcrij^  5^. 
*  Journal  it  Vernon,  p.  302,  | 
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mcBfaresy  we  (hall  percciye  that  the  ftadia  in  which  they  9re  cfiit 

mated  arc  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  the  mile. 

Herodotus,  when  defcribing  this  famous  pafs,  reckons  forty-fiv^ 
ftadia  from  Anticyra,  along  the  Sperchius,  to  Trachis  ^ ;  and  Strabo 
tys  that  the  Sperchiua  is  diftant  from  {^amia  thirty  fUdia  '  ;  in  the 
whole,  feventy-five  ftadia  from  Trachis  to  Lamia.  But  Trachis 
leaving  been  deftroycd,  according  to  the  fame  Strabo  S  Heraclea 
was  built  at  about  fix  ftadia  diftance.  Subdud  thefe  fix  ftadia  from 
feventy-five,  and  there  will  remain  fixty-nine  for  the  diftance  frona 
Lamia  to  Heraclea  ;  and  Livy  fays  exprefsly,  fpeaking  of  thefe  two 
cities,  interfunt  fepiem  millia  fermt  pajfuvm  '.  The  fame  proponioa 
|s  likewife  found  in  the  diftance  from  Heraclea  to  the  hot  fpn'ngs  aC 
Thermopylae.  This  diftance  is  forty  ftadia,  according  to  Thucy- 
dides  "*,  which  meafure  is  confirmed  by  Strabo  ^ ;  yet  Pliny  makef 
tt  only  four  Roman  miles  \ 

An  obfervation  taken  by  M.  Foucherot,  at  Thermopylae,  of  the 
bearing  of  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Thcffaly  which  extends  farthe& 
to  the  fouth,  has  given  roe  the  direction  of  the  channel  which  fepa« 
rates  this  country  from  £ub,cea.  This  cltannel  is  much  longer  than 
It  is  reprefented  in  the  greater  part  of  maps,  but  it  is  extremely  nar- 
row ;  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  employ  the  eighty  ftadia  aifigned 
by  Herodotus  r  for  the  diftance  between  Artemifium  and  Aphetacy 
but  by  taking  them  at  only  fifty -three  toifes  each,  as  M.  D'Anville 
|ias  done  in  his  map  of  ancient  Greece*  The  length  I  have  given  to 
this  channel  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  coaft  of  Euboea  which  bor* 
ders  it  ;  and  this  coaft  extepds  the  fpace  pf  thirty-fix  Italian  miles, 
accor$3ing  to  a  manufcript  chart  of  the  Archipelago,  drawn  by  the 
pilot  'Gautier,  in  J738«  On  the  moft  northern  cape  of  the  ifland  of 
^uboea  formerly  ftood  the  city  of  Cerinthus,  the  name  of  which  has 
been  corrupted  by  mariners  into  that  of  Capo  Rhento. 

Several  maps  make  this  cape  bear  due  north  of  the  promontory  of 
Sepias,  now  cape  St.  George  \  and  the  chart  of  Gautier  places  the 
latter  dircAlv  fouth  of  the  point  of  Caflander,  anciently  the  pro- 
montory of  rofidium,  in  the  peninfula  of  Pallene.  The  diftance 
from  the  promontory  of  Pofidium  to  Sepias  appears  to  me  to  be  about 
thirty  five  Italian  miles ;  Qauticr  ma&cs  it  more  ;  but  it  cannot 
much  exceed  this,  for  the  latitude  of  the  promontory  of  Pofidium  is 
determined  by  that  of  Therma,  now  Salonichi,  at/he  bottom  of  the 
Thermaic  gulf.  The  whole  coafl  from  that  city  to  the  promontory 
of  Canaftreum,  now  Canoniftro,  is  laid  down  from  a  chart  taken 
geometrically,  in  1738,  by  M,  Le  Roi,  an  engineer  who  accompa- 
nied the  marquis  d'Antin.  The  map  of  M  Le  Koi  has  alfo  furniflied 
ine  with  the  mouths  of  the  Axius,  and  even  the  coaft  of  Thcffaly, 
|hough  the  latter  be  oiily  laid  down  from  eftimation. 


*  Hcrodot.  lib.  7,  cap.  198.  I  *■  Thucyd.lib.  ;,  op.  92. 

*  Strab.  lib.  9,  p.  433^  '  I  "  Sirab.  lib.  9,  p.  429. 

\  Id.  ibid.  p.  418.    .  "*  Plin.  lib.4,cap.  7,  t.  i.p  199, 

*  iiv.  lib.  36,  cap.  15.  |  "  HcjoJoi.  lib.  b,  cap.  8, 
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The  longitude  and  latitude  of  Salonichi  have  been  obferved  bj 
father  FeuiUee  \  It  is  fituated  20**  48'  eaft  of  Paris,  and  in  latitude 
4^^  41'  lo^'  N.  From  the  pofition  of  this  place  I  have  determined 
the  longitude  of  all  Greece,  in  my  general  map. 

The  fummit  of  Mount  Olympus,  in  ThclTalyi  is  afcertained  b]r 
its  bearing  from  Salonichi.  The  valley  of  Terape  is  given  from  a 
manufcript  map  of  Mr.  Stuart,  a  learned  £ngli(hraan,  who  hai 
publifhed  the  Antiquities  of  Athens ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  Pagaiitic 
gulf  is  determined,  as  I  have  already  faid,  firom  the  latitude  of  Pa* 
gafas,  now  the  caftlc  of  Volo.  The  latitude  of  this  callle  is  39*  ai  *, 
according  to  Dapper  '•  I  know  not  whence  he  obtained  this  ob« 
fervation,  but  it  appears  to  me  fufficiently  accurate.  The  ides  Scia- 
thos,  Scopelos,  and  the  others  near  to  them,  are  taken  from  the 
chart  of  Gauthicr  ;  except  that  of  Scyros,  which  is  laid  down  frooa 
the  plan  given  of  it  by  the  Count  de  Choifeul-Gouffier  *. 

On  the  weitem  coaft  I  flopped  at  the  gulf  of  Ambracia.  I  fhall 
now  proceed  to'  determine  the  pofition  of  the  ifland  of  Corcyra,  at 
prefent  Corfu.  Coronelli  has  given  a  map  of  this  ifland,  which  if 
fufficiently  minute ;  but  the  fcaleofit  is  defedive.  M.  D'Anville 
has  corre6led  it  S  by  comparing  it  with  a  plan  taken  by  M.  Ver* 
guin.  I  have  done  the  fame  ;  and  have  afterwards  adjufted  to  the 
polition  of  this  iiland  the  coaft  of  Epirus,  from  Buthrotum  to  the 
promontory  Chimserium,  and  even  beyond.  The  greater  number  of 
the  Portulans  place  the  iflands  called  Faxae  to  the  ealt  and  fouth-eaft 
of  Corfu  5  they  are  neverthclefs  laid  down  very  nearly  fouth  in  all 
the  maps,  and  fo  they  are  found  in  mine.  In  giving  their  figure  I 
have  followed  a  map  by  Van  Keulen. 

From  thefe  iflands  the  Greek  and  compiled  Portulans  make  Cape 
Sidero,  the  moil  wefterly  point  of  Cephallenia,  to  bear  fouth  by 
eafl  ;  and  Levanto  fays  **  this  is  in  general  the  courfe  (leered  in  (ail-  ' 
ing  from  Corfu  to  Cefalonia.  The  diftance  is  different  according \o 
different  authors ;  but  it  is  determined  by  the  latitude  of  Corfu^ 
which,  according  to  the  tables  of  Riccioliand  Pimentel*,  which  are 
conflru6ied  from  the  obfervations  of  navigators,  is  39**  37' N.  The 
poGtion  of  Corfu  agrees  with  the  feven  hundred  ftadia  which  the  an- 
cients computed  between  Leucas  and  Corcyra  x.  The  latter  city  is 
not  indeed  the  fame  with  Corfu  :  the  ruins  of  it  are  fecn  at  a  little 
diftance  to  the  fouth,  in  a  peninfula  now  called  Cherfopoli ;  and  from 
this  peninfula  to  Leucas^  the  diitance,  in  a  right  L*ne>  on  my  map^ 


r "~" 

4  Mem.    de  TAcad.    des   Sciencesj 
aDn«r702,  p.  9.  ' 

'    Dapper,  Defcript.  de  TArchip.  p. 

341- 

*  Voyag.  Phtor.  de  U  Grece,  pi*  409 

l.i.p/77. 

'    '    D'Anville,  Anal,   des  Cdtes  dela 

€rece,  p-9' 

'   *f  Xxvauto,   Specchio  del   Ms^tCi   p- 


io<.  Sec, 

X  RiccioI.Geograph.  et  Hjdrogr.  Re- 
form, lib.  9,  cap.  4,  p.  384  ;  Vcnet. 
1 672,  in  fol.  Pimcntcl,  Arie  dc  Navegar, 
p.  216  !  Lilboa,  i722j  in  fol. 

y  Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  lib.  i,  p.  105. 
Plio.  lib.  2,  cap.  108,  t.  i.  p.  124.  Aga- 
them.  lib.  i,  cap.  4,  p.  10,  ap.  Geogr. 
Min.  Grxc.  t.  ii. 
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ft  fix  hundred  and  twelve  Olympiaii  fbdia»  which  appeati  a  faitibk 
ivdu^tion. 

From  Corqrra  the  ancients  again  reckoned  feven  hundred  ftada  * 
to  the  Acro-ceraunian  raountatns ;  or  perhaps  only  fix  hundred  and 
faty»  which  18  the  number  in  the  manufcript  of  Agathemerus  * ; 
though  Tennuiius  has  thought  proper  to  correal  it  from  the  text  of 
PHny.  He  would  have  done  better  to  hare  correAed  Pliny  ^  by  Aga- 
tikcmeras.  In  my  map  the  diftance  of  five  hundred  and  ninety  ftadia 
Witt  be  found,  iii  a  right  line,  between  Corey ra  and  the  point  of  the 
Acro-ceraunian  or  Ceraunian  mountains,  now  called  La  Linguetta. 
This  redudion  is  not  too  great.  The  pofition  of  that  poiat  it  like^ 
wiie  afcertained  by  other  means. 

The  latitude  of  this  point  is  taken  from  a  large  chart  of  the  Gnif 
•f  Oricnm,  now  La  Valona,  geometrically  taken,  in  169C,  by  a 
Venetian  engineer,  named  Albei^hetti,  in  which  the  btitude  feema 
to  have  been  given  from  an  aftroiK>mical  obfervation  made  at  La 
Valona,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  chart.  Its  longitDde  it 
deduced  from  >ts  bearing  with  refped  to  the  moft  northern  point  of 
Corfu :  at  leaft*  Levanto  fays  ^  that  Corfu  lies  ten  leagues  to  the 
Ibttth-fouth-eaft  of  the  ifle  of  Safeno,  anciently  Safo.  The  leagoet  of 
this  pilot  are  always  four  Itah'an  miles  each,  as  has  been  remamed  by 
M.  D'Anyille  '  ;  and,  taking  the  oppoiite  dtrcdkion,  the  ten  leagues 
will  precifely  extend  from  Cape  Fhalacrum,  the  raoft  northern  point 
of  Corfu,  to  the  latitude  which  the  Venetian  chart  affignt  to  the 
point  of  La  Linguetta.  I  have  therefore  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
Ceraunian  mountains  are  rightly  placed  in  my  map*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pofition  of  the  Cape  La  Linguetta,  which  it  placed  due 
lonth  of  Safeno  in  the  Venetian  chart,  is  (hewn  to  be  right  by  that  of 
the  fmall  ifland  Thoronos.  The  latter  it  diredly  to  the  fetith  *  of 
8afeno,  and  due  weft '  of  Fhalacrum  in  Corcyra. 

TThe  chart  of  the  Gulf  of  Oricum,  which  appeared  to  nc  very  care* 
fully  laid  down,  has  fumifhed  me  with  the  coafts  of  that  gulf,  thofe 
of  the  ifiand  Safo,  and  even  a  part  of  the  courfe  of  the  river  Cetydout. 
I  have  alfo  profited  by  a  note  en^ved  on  that  chart,  which  containt 
a  concife  but  well  drawn  defcnption  of  the  country  in  the  environt  of 
La  Valona,  the  ancient  Anion.  It  hat  likewife  given  me  the  dif- 
tancesdefcendingto  thefouthto  Buthrotum,  oppofite  Corcyra ;  and 
has,  befides,  condu£led  me  to  Duraazo,  or  Epidamnus,  in  lUyncum. 
But  it  rouft  furely  excite  our  aftonifhment  that  fo  accurate  a  chart 
fhould  have  remained  almoll  unknown  to  the  time  of  M.  D'AnviUe  8  ; 
the  reafon  of  which  no  doubt  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  ge<y- 
graphers,  accullomcd  to  copy  from  each  other,  have  never  thought 
of  examining  Greece  in  detail,  as  has  been  done  by  M.  D^Anville. 


2  Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  ibid. 
■  Agaibem.  ibid. 

*  Plin.ibid. 

*  Levanto,  Specchio  del  Marcj  p.  95> 
104- 

d  D'ADtine>  Anal,  dtt  Cftcn  dc  la 
Grcce,  p.  4. 


*  Portol.  Grec,  ct  Co^ipUe.  Levantoy 
ibid. 

'  Portul.  Manu$;r.  Comnelli,  D»» 
fcript.  de  la  Mor£c,  p.  63. 

(  D'AnvUle«  Amal.  des  C6iei  4c  l« 
Gxtce,  p.  6. 
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The  Greek  and  cofflmled  Portulaas,  Levanto  \  and  AB)ergbet« 
ti,  in  a  note,  lay  down  Durazzo  due  north  of  the  iHe  of  Safeno.  i 
have  i^aced  it  in  that  diredion ;  and  for  the  diftaace  I  think  we 
fliould  prefer  that  given  by  Alberghetti ;  not  that  the  others  differ 
inuch  from  it,  but  becaufe  it  is  the  ereateft  of  all :  yet  has  it  iliU  oi* 
liged  Die  to  take  the  leaft  of  two  different  latitudes  which  have  bees 
aligned  to  Durazzo*  and  which,  as  I  have  already  faid,  is  that  of 
the  table  of  Philip  Lanfberge*,  who  ftates  it  at  41**  2f.  The  ta- 
bles of  Harris'  and  Rlccioh  place  Durazzo  more  to  the  north,  anJ 
make  the  hititude  41®  58'^;  bat  this  would  require  almoft  double 
the  diftance* 

From  al^that  I  have  faid  it  appears  to  me  that  the  weftera  coaft  of 
Greece  is  afcertained  with  tolerable  accuracy :  it  is  therefore  now 
<>nly  Deccffary  to  enquire  whether  my  meaiiires  will  be  found  exa£k,  if 
we  crols  to  t^e  eadern  fide«  I  have  already  determined  the  breadth 
of  Greece;  firft'in  Peloponnefua,  by  the  dillance  of  Argos  frooft 
Olympia  ;  and,  afterwards,  in  the  middle  of  Greece  itfei!;  by  tha^ 
4>f  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia  from  Thennopylx*  I  (hall  now  proceed  to 
afcertain  it  in  the  moft  northern  partf  by  the  extent  of  the  £gnttiaf» 
way,  which  went  from  Apollonia  and  Epidamnus  to  Theffalomica  or 
Therma,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thermaic  Golf,  and  even  beyoad* 
This  way  indeed  was  made  by  the  Romans,  and  did  not  exift  till  a 
]|png  time  after  the  sera  of  the  travels  of  Anacharfis :  yet  the  me*- 
.  fure  of  its  length  to  Theffalonica  will  enable  a^  to  determine  the  fpacs 
which  feparates  the  two  feas.  This  meafure  ia  given  in  Roma» 
siiles. 

Polybius,  according  to  Strabo  ^  reckoned  two  hundred  afid  lirty- 
feven  miles  on  this  road  from  Apc^lonia  in  lilyricum  to  Theiialoaica^ 
Strabo  afterwards  remarks  that  the  road  was  not  longer  from  Dycra* 
chium  or  Epidamnus,  than  from  Apollonia  ^ ;  it  will  therefodee  be 
indifferent  whether  we  take  the  meafure  oF  it  from  one  or  the  other 
^f  tbofe  cities*  I  (hall  take  it  from  Epidamnus,  becanfe  1  have  jd«- 
ceady  determined  the  poGtion  of  that  place.  The  267  Rbman  mileSk 
at  756  toifes  each,  at  which  they  are  edimated  by  M.  D'Anvil!e*V 
make  $01852  toifes ;  and  on  my  map  the  diftance  between  Epidam- 
nus and  Therma*  in  a  right  line,  is  167200.  Theredu^ion  of  the 
Itinerary  meafure  to  the  right  line  is  about  one  fixth,  which  I  ima^ 
gine  will  appear  a  fuitable  proportion  in  a  mountainous  country,  and 
where  the  road  paffes  through  feveral  defiles.  Albei^hetti,  befidest 
fays  that  the  difUnce  from  Durazzo  to  Salonichi  is  little  more  than 
two  hundred  Italian  miles. 


^  LerantD,  Specchio  del  Mare,  p.  95 
i    Philip.   Lanfl>eig.  Tab.  Mor.  C«l.. 

Pcrp.p.  S':  Middclb.  1663,  in  fol. 
^    Harris's   Didion.  under  the  word 

Mltude  :  l.<v>don,  1736,  fol.    RiocioL 


Geogr.  et  Hydrogr.  Reform,  lib.  9,  cap. 
4>- p.  397- 

'  Polyb.  ap.  Smb.  lib./7,  P'S^S* 

■  StraK  ibid. 

■  D'Ar.wUc,  TraJti  det  Mef .  Ida. 
p.  44. 
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In  the  interior  part  of  Epinis  fooie  particularities  m^y  be  remarked 
that  are  not  found  in  any  maps  before  publiffaed.  Thet  are  taken  id 
part  from  a  manufcript  journey  from  Arta,  anciently  Ambracta,  by 
Joannina,  and  Gomphi,  t6  LarifTa  in  Theifaly ;  and  in  part  front  the 
Greek  geography  of  Meletius,  a  native  of  Joanmna,  a  town^tuated 
on  the  lake  Acherufia*  It  may  perhaps  excite  furprife  to  fee.  this 
bke  within  land,  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fea,  whil^^all 
the  maps  place  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Acheron :  yet  Scylax  a"^ 
Strabo  •  make  the  Acheron  not  fall  into  this  lake,  but  rife  out  of  it  ;- 
and  Pliny  ftill  more  pofitively  faysP  that  the  Acheron,  after  having 
flowed  out  of  the  lake  Acherufia,  makes  a  courfeof  thirty-fix  miles  to 
arrive  at  the  fea.  This  is  in  fa^  the  diftance  from  Joannina  to  port 
Veliki,  anciently  Glycys,  or  the  Sweet  Port.  The  Acheron  in  thig 
fpace  lofes  itfclf  for  fome  time  under  ground,  according  to  Mcle- 
tius^;  and  this  it  is,  no  doubt,  which  has  caufed  it  to  be  rtrprefiented 
as  one  of  the  rivers  of  helL  The  fame  is  probably  the  cafe  with  the 
Cocytus,  which  rifes  out  of  the  fame  lake. 

I  (hall  not  enter  into  fo  minute  a  detail  of  the  remainder  of  the 
general  map,  though  all  the  parts  of  it  have  been  laid  down  on  the 
vaac  fcale  as  tlfe  particular  ones*  The  general  map  is,  as  I  may  (ay^ 
only  the  extrad  of  a  work  of  much  greater  labour ;  it  wiH  therefore 
be  fufficient  to  indicate  the  principal  points. 

The  figure  of  the  three  peninfulas  of  Chalcidice  and  the  .Golf  of* 
Pieria,  to  the  ifle  o(  Thafos  incluHvely,,  is  taken  from  a  manufcript 
chart  of  the  pilot  Gauthier,  found  among  the  papers  of  M.  Freret. 
This  chart  has  been  adjufted  to  that  of  the  eaftern  coad  of  the  Ther<< 
mate  Gulf,  taken  geometrically  by  M.  Le  Roi,  and  of  which  I  have 
already  fpoken.  In  this  chart  of  Gauthier's  the  peninfula  in  which 
Mount  Athos  is  iituated,  extends  to  afomewhat  greater  length  than 
in  another  manufcript  map  of  the  Archipelago,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Geographical  Colic Aion  for  Foreign  Affairs :  but  I  have  rca- 
ton  to  believe  the  manufcript  which  I  have  followed  accurate,  becaufe  it 
agrees  with  the  meafures  of  this  peninfula  given  by  Pliny  and  Belon  '  $ 
and  becaufe,  b<riides,  the  fummit  of  Mount  Athoa  hat»  precifely  the 
lame  bearing  from  the  ruins  of  Alexandria  Troas,  more  anciently 
Sigeum,  which  it  was  obferved  to  have  by  Mr.  Chandler ». 

The  ifle  of  Lemnos  is  laid  down  according  to  its  diftances  front 
Mount  Athos  and  the  Hellefpont,  and  the  bearinga  indicated  by  the 
fhadow  of  Mount  Athos,  as  it  projects  itfelf  on  that  ifland.  Myri- 
na,  the  principal  city  of  Lemnos,  could  not  be  at  the  north-weft 
point,  as  it  is  found  in  fome  maps.  The  fhadow  of  Mount  Athos, 
according  to  the  tefttmony  of  almoft  all  antiquity,  did  not  reach  a 


•  Scyl. 
Cnec.  t.  i. 


Mln. 


p*   II,     ap4   Geogr. 
Stnb.  lib.  7,  p.  3244 
^  Plin.  lib.  4,  cAp.  I,  t.  i.p.  189. 
^  Ml^cT.  Ttvyp*   lib.  T,  fcft.  18, 
cap.  3,  No.  10  :  Vcnct.  1728,  ia  fol. 


r   Ptin.  lib.  4>  cap.   to,  t.  i.  p.  tot, 
Belon,  Obferv.  liv.  1,  chap.  35- 
«   Cbandl.  Trav.   in  Afia  Mid.  efaap. 

8,  p.  23. 
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brazen  cow  which  flood  in  the  forum  till  the  fummer  folfticc  * ;  and 
Belon  has  remarked «  that  the  fhadow  already  projedltd  on  the 
north-weft  angle  of  Lemno8,  on  the  2d  of  June,  The  coaft  of 
Thrace,  from  Thafos  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hcbrus,  is  laid  down  from' 
the  indications  of  the  -  Portulans,  comj^rcd  with  the  Roman  itine- 
raries. 

The  latitude  of  the  Dardanelles,  anciently  the  Hellcfpont,  has  been 
obferved  by  M.  dc  Chazeiles  *  j  but  for  their  pofilion  1  have  entirely 
-  followed  a  large  manufcript  chart  taken  within  thefe  few  years  by 
M.  Tondu,  an  aflronumer,  who  has  afcertained  their  longitude  and  la- 
titude* This  chart  has  furnifhcd  me  with  the  coafls  of  the  Gulf  of 
Melas,  the  Thraci&n  Cherfonefus,  and  the  oppofite  Afiatic  (hore,  to 
Tenedos.  To  this  is  added  another  chart,  alfo  in  manufcript,  taken 
by  M.  Tniguet,  captain  of  a  frigate,  under  the  orders  of  the  count 
de  ChoifeurGouffier.  From  this  I  have  obtained  the  remainder  of 
the  coaft  of  the  Troas,  the  Gulf  of  Adramyltium  to  the  entrance 
of  that  of  Cyme,  and  the  whole  iflandof  Lefbos. 

The  Propontis,  now  the  fta  of  Marmara,  is  adjufted,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  pofition  of  Byzantium,  or  Conflantinople,.  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  which  are  taken,  as  I  have  already  faid,  from  the 
Connoijfance  des  Temps  {ox  the  year  1788^;  and,  on  the  other,  ta 
that  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  figure  of  it  is  taken  from  a  large  ma- 
nufcript map,  defigned  in  1731  by  M.  Bohn,  an  engineer,  in  the  fer- 
rice  of  prince  Ragozzi.  This  map  is  the  fame  that  M.  D'Anville 
made  ufe  of*.  I  have  copied  it  cxadly,  except  that  I  have 
thought  I  ought  to  place  Cyzrcus  more  to  the  eaft,  from  the  dif^ 
tances  given  by  ancient  authors,  .and  even  by  modern  travellers.  The 
bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Adacus,  and  the  lake  near  to  Ancora,  are 
taken  from  a  manufcript  chart  by  M.  PeifTonel  ;  and  the  Bofjpborus 
of  Thrace,  now  the  canal  of  Conftantinople,  is  laid  down  from  a 
particular  plan  which  I  have  given  of  it. 

To  the  pofition  of  Smyrna,  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  which 
have  been  obferved  by  Failier  Feuillee  %  I  have  adjufted  a  large 
manufcript  chart  of  a  part  of  the  Archipelago,  which  I  had  defigned 
in  1785.  This  chart  contains  all  the  iflanda  to  the  fouth  of  the  pa- 
rallel of  Smyrna,  and  to  the  north  of  that  of  Rhodes,  as  well  as  the 
correfponding  coafts  of  Europe  and  Afia.  The  idands  are  placed  in  it 
according  ta  the  obfervation^  of  Tournefort,and  other  travellers ;  and 
their  figures  are  taken  from  different  plans,  fome  of  which  are  manu- 
fcript.    A  great  number  of  thefe  plans  are  found  in  Tourncfort;  the 

^ : 

ann.  1761,  p.  168.  • 

y  ConnoiCfance  des Temps  pourx7S8, 

P  MS- 

*  D'Anville,  Anal.  de$  Cdtet  d^  la 
Crccc,  p.  33. 

■  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Scleaces»  ann. 
170a,  p.  8. 


t  Sophocl.  ap.  Etymol.  Magn.  in 
A0*'(.  Apollon.  Rhod.  Argon.  lib.  i, 
T.  604.  Plin.  lib.4,cap.  12,  ti.p.  214. 
Plut.  de  Fac.  in  Orb.  Lun.  t.  ii.  p.  935. 
Solin.  cap.  ii.  p.  31. 

u  Bclon,  Obfcrv.  liv.  r,  chap.  25. 
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count  dc  ChoifcuUGouflicr  has  given  fcTeral*;  and  I  bare  alfo  dc* 
rived  advantage  from  thofc  contained  in  the  collefUons  of  Dapper. 
Bofchinii  and  even  Bordoni.  The  plans  of  the  iflands  of  Thera  and 
Aftypalaea  are  manufcript ;  they  were  taken  in  1738  by  M.  Le  Roi* 
and  the  latitude  of  the  iflands  baa  been  obferved. 

On  the  coaft  of  Aiia  the  Hermzan  Gulf»  now  theOulf  of  Smyrna, 
has  been  laid  down  from  a  manufcript  chart,  taken  by  the  fame  M.  Le 
Roi ;  and  the  bottom  of  that  of  Cyme  is  afccrtained  by  the  pofition 
of  Phocaea.  Tnis  city  was  a  little  lefs  than  two  hundred  Uadia  dif- 
rant  from  Smyrnai  according  to  Strabo<^.  The  latter  was  not  built 
till  fome  time  after  the  date  of  the  travels  of  Anacharfis :  it  wa< 
twenty  ftadia  from  the  ancient  city  ^^  and  is  that  which  is  at  prefent 
fo  flourifliing.  The  reft  of  the  coall  to  Lycia  is  taken  from  the 
charts  of  the  count  de  Choifeul-Gouffier,  which  have  been  likewifc 
compared  with  the  diilances  given  by  ancient  authors* 

Throughout  almoft  the  whole  of  A(ia_  Minor,  the  rivers  bring 
down  an  immenfe  quantity  of  (lime  and  mud,  and  form  accumula- 
tions of  earth  at  their  mouths.  The  Scamander  in  Troas,  the  Caicus 
near  Pergamus,  the  Hermus  near  Smyrna,  and  the  Cayfter,  which 
flows  by  £phefus,  have  enlarged  the  country  they  traverfe  :  but  no 
where  is  there  a  more  remarkable  inftance  of  this  than  in  the  environs 
of  Miletus.  The  Mxander  has  heaped  up  fo  much  fand,  that  a  deep 
bay,  fituatcd  between  the  city  and  the  river,  is  now  only  a  lake ;  and 
the  iflands  Lade  and  Aftcrtus,  at  the  entrance  of  that  bay,  are  be- 
come eminences  in  the  plain. 

Near  Miletus  is  the  promontory  of  Trogilium,  from  which  Strabo 
reckons fixteen hundred  iladia  to  Sunium  in  Attica*. 

Rhodes  is  placed  in  the  latitude  obferved  by  M.  de  Chazelles '', 
which  is  36*  28'  30"  N. ;  and  the  figure  which  I  have  given  to  the 
ifland  is  taken  from  *an  aucient  map  correftcd  by  the  meafures  of 
Strabo,  and  other  authors.  The  latitude  of  the  little  ifland  of  Cafos 
is  taken  from  the  chart  of  the  Archipelago  defigned  for  the  D^fot  dt 
la  Marine^  in  1738  ;  in  which  this  ifland  is  laid  down  according 
to  obfervation.  The  ifland  of  Crete  is  copied  from  the  general  map 
of  the  ifland  of  Candia,  given  by  Bofchini  «,  for  want  of  a  better* 
This  map  has  been  adjuftcd  to  the  obfcrvations  of  longitude  andlati- 
tude  made  by  Father  Feuillee  at  Candia  and  Canea" ,  as  well  as  to  the 
diftances  given  by  ancient  and  modern  authors.  I  have  however  been 
obliged  to  lay  down  the  whole  eaitern  part  of  the  ifland  more  to  the 
north.  The  promontory  of  Samonium,  according  to  Pliny »,  was 
didant  only  flxty  Roman  miles,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  Olym* 


*  Voyag.  Pittor.  de  la  Grece . 
^   $tnb.Ub.  24,  p.  663. 

^  Id.  ibid.  p.  646. 

•  Strab.  lib.  i4,p.  636. 

'  Mem.  dc  I'AaU.  dct  Sciences,  aim. 
1761,  p.  167,  •    «     • 


*  Bofchini,  II  Regno  Tutto  di  Cu- 
dia:  Venct.  1651,  in  fol. 

^  Meni.  de  T Acad,  det  Sciences,  ann* 
1701,  p.  ic,  ir. 

i   Piin.  lib.  4,  cap.  ta,  t.  i* p.  zio. 
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pian  ftadia»  from  the  ifland  Carpathos ;  and  the  promontory  Ca'- 
difcus  fcventy-three  miles,  or  fix  hundred  (ladta»  from  Malea  in  Pe* 
loponnefus. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  mention  feme  particulars  which  have 
not  yet  been  noticed  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  obfervationtt,  and  which 
yet  are  effential  to  be  known. 

Thefe  maps  are  dcfigned  for  the  period  when  Greece  was  free.  I 
have  made  it  a  rule  not  to  infert  in  them  places  the  foundation  or  ex- 
iftcnce  of  which  was  pofterior  to  the  battle  of  Chacronea.  Some 
however  will  be  found  which  are  only  mentioned  in  more  modern  au- 
thors.; but  they  exilled  long  before,  at  Icaft  the  time  when  they  were 
founded  is  unknown.  I  have  inferted  under  their  ancient  names 
cities  wliich  did  not  become  celebrated  until  fome  time  after,  when 
they  received  new  names.  Such  are  Olbia  and  Ancora  in  Bithynia* 
which  were  afterwards  called  Nicomedia  and  Nicaea ;  Sieeum  in  Troas^ 
which  was  foon  afterwards  named  Alexandria-Troas  ;  Idrias  in  Caria» 
which  was  named  Stratonicea ;  and  Therma,  and  Potidsea,  'n  Ma« 
cedonia,  which  took  the  names  of  Theifalonica  and  Cafiandriay 
&c.  &c. 

Other  cities  changed  >  their  fituation  without  changing  their 
names.  Among  thei^  the  principal  are  Salamis,  in  the  ifland  of  the 
fame  name,  on  the  coafl  of  Attica ;  Sicyon,  Orchomenus,  and  Her- 
mione,  in  Peloponuefus ;  Pharfalos,  in  Theifalv ;  and  Smyrna  and 
Ephefus,  in  Ionia.  All  thefe  cities  are  placed  in  their  ancient  fitc 
in  my  maps.  Cyzicus  in  the  Propontis,  and  Clazomena  in  Ionia» 
are  only  iflands,  becaufe  they  were  not  joined  to  the  continent  till 
fome  time  after.  Laflly,  Olynthus  in  Macedonia,  and  fome  other 
cities,  are  marked  as  deflroyed  ;  becaufe,  fmce  they  had  made  a 
confpicuous  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  Greece,  it  was  proper  to  point 
out  their  pofition. 

The  divifions  of  countries  are  traced  on  the  general  map  for  the 
sera  of  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  which  was  fought  on  the  third  of 
Auguft  of  the  year  338  before  Chrift.  The  whole  continent  of  Aiia 
then  appertained  to  the  king  of  Periia.  Philip  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander poffeffed  Macedon,  and  the  coafts  of  Thrace,  except  the 
Cherfonefus,  and  the  cities  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium.  The 
iflands  of  Thafos  and  Halonefus  were  alfo  dependant  on  him  ; 
and  almoft  all  lUyricum  was  fubje^^ed  to  him.  Epirus  was  di- 
vided among  feveral  nations,  the  greater  part  ot  which  were 
free.  One  among  others,  that  of  the  Molofli,  was  governed  by 
a  king  who  was  confiderably.  powerful;  and  the  ally,  but  not  the 
tributary,  of  Philip.  All  the  remainder  was  inhabited  by  free 
Greeks.  Several  iflands,  however,  acknowledged  the  fovereignty  of 
certain  republics ;  as  the  ifles  of  Samos,  Lemnos,  Scyros,  Imbros, 
and  even  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  which  was  in  fome  meafure  de- 
pendant on  the  republic  of  Athens.  As  to  that  part  of  Afia  which 
10  included  in  my  map,  it  was  divided  into  three  fatrapies,  which 
Contained  a  number  of  petty  tyrants  eftablifhed  by  the  king  of  Pcrfia 
in  the  Greek  cities*  *  /a'^.^-^  •  -' 
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Mj  particular  maps,  on  the  contrary,  have  very  different  dates. 
Eaich  is  deiigned  for  the  very  year  in  which  Anacharfit  is  fuppofcd  to 
have  travelled  through  the  province  it  reprcfents.-  Hence  is  it  thatyin 
the  map  ofPhocis,  all  the  cities  which  were  deflroyed  after  the  Social 
War  are  infertedasilill  in  exigence  ;  and,  in  that  of  Arcadia,  all  the 
cities  the  inhabitants  of  which  went  to  people  Megalopolis  are  marked 
as  deftroyed. 


THE    END. 
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